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CHAPTER CVHI 


THE FIRST GERMAN AIR RAIDS 

ON ENGLAND. 


Thk Zeppelin Danger Official S<.’EPincTsM and Ignorance in Knoland — Aeroplane Raidh 

IN December, 1 9 14- From Yarmouth to Sani>rin<;ham — Raids on North-East Coast and East 
Anglia — Zeppelins at Southend — Ramsgate and Dover — ^FmsT Attack on .London May 31, 
1915 Government Policy of Secrecy -June Raids on East Coast— A Zeppelin Destroyed 
jjv British Aeroplane — Raids in July and Augcst— A PrcTURESQUE Description — Second 
an'i> Third Raids on London -An American AcccR?nt Raid of October 13 — German 

JriiiLATioN — Raid on the Midland (.‘ounties January 31, 1916— Public Opinion and 


Control ob' the Air.’’ 

A l' the beginning of the war there was 
much speculation about the possi* 
bility of aiTial attacks upon Eiiglatici. 
ft was common knowledge that 
gLJermany had at least 13 airships of the rigid 
type, cafiaUle of flying from 46 to 50 miles 
mi hour. One Zeppelin had travelled 1,800 
miles in a single journey, and had remained 
in the air for 35 hoiu’s at a time. Since 
the distance from TTeligolarid, where airsliip 
sheds liad iong been reported to be imder 
construction, to Yarmouth was only 280 miles, 
it was obvious , that, given suitable weather 
conditions, a Zeppelin could not only cross 
to our coast and return, but could sail over 
large areas of England^ unless wo bad some 
means to check it. 

It was taken for granted that the main 
purpose of Zeppelins on Joiuneys such as 
these would be to attempt to drop explosives 
on harbours, docks, ships and military positions. 
The tendency in England was to minimizo 
the possibility of serious danger from such 
raids, and even, at one time, to question the 
possibility of aircraft being of any service in 
war. tAs late as 1911 the tiien Master-General 
of Ordnance, who was in charge of aeronautics 
at the War Office, said, “We are not yet 
convinced that either aeroplanes or airships 
will be of any utility in war.” If this stage 
Vftl. VTT Purt ftfl. 


of scept icism hod been passed, it was still bc- 
li<*ved by many at the opening of the war that 
Fngland had little to fea^ from aerial attacks. 
One favourite theory was that, while a Zeppelin 
might roach this country, it would find it very 
difficult to escape, a,s it* would at once bo 
attacked by a mimber of aeroplanes and 
destroyed. This view was apparently accepted 
by the rosponsililo authorities, for Mr. Winston 
Churchill, in a speech on March 17, 1914, said : 
“ Any hostile aircraft, airships, or aeroplanes 
which reached our coast during the coming 
year w'ould bo promptly attacked in superior 
forc^e by a swarm of very formidable hornets.” 

Events have shown that the British authori- 
ties at that time did not allo>v sufficiently for 
the great height at which Zeppelins can travel, 
nor for the fact that, wJiile the airship could 
operate successfully at night time, darkness 
was the least suitable time for aeroplanes in 
the stage of development wiiich they had 
reached, on account of the difficulties of starting 
and of landing in the dark, as well as of seeing 
or hearing the airship from a machine flying aloft. 

The German Government and the German 
people had thrown their full energies into the 
development of aircraft for war. In England 
Lord Montagu of Beaulieu and Lord NortheUffe, 
and The Times Imd Daily Mail for many years 
did their utmost to arouse the country to the 
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ZEPPELIN OVER THE LONDON DISTRICT. 


noed of preparation,** but they had to overcome 
the usual resistance opposed by the national 
slowness to take up new ideas as well as the 
conflicting claims of better understood de- 
mands upon the public purse. It is not too 
niucH to say that, during the first few months 
of the war, the responsible authorities in this 
country did not take the aerial menace seriously 
and did not regard it as within the range* of 
possibility that England would experience any 
roaf danger from the flying machines of the 
enemy. It was held that the work of the Ger- 
man Zeppelins in the attacks on the forts at 
Li^ge and in the bombardinent of Antwerp 
bore out this view. This idea was not con fi nod 
to offlciuTism. A supposedly authoritative 
writer in a. prominent London newspaper in 
the autumn of 1914 declared that -“The 
Zeppelin danger is a great deal exaggerated. 
It is, I am convinced, a German bluff rather 
than a n*allty. If the Zeppelins could do 
rosily effective mischief their deeds would have 
spoken for them long ago, and there would not 
bo all this German advortif'ment of what they 
are going to do one day.” 

iSome precautions were taken in London and 
throughout the country. A number of anti- 
aircraft guns, most of them, as was afterwards 


proved, of absurdly inadequate calibre, wore 
planted at vital points. The street lights of 
London were subdued, sky signs were oblite-e 
rated, and householders were Ordered to 
darken the windows of their lighted rooms at 
night time. Tlie rays of searchlights wheeled 
over the London sky each night for several hours. 

The first German attacks did not come until 
the end of December, 1914. An aeroplane 
flew over the East Coast and dropped a bomb 
or two on the sands there. On Christmas Eve 
an aeroplane appeared over Dover and dropped 
a bomb in a garden. The bomb was probably 
intended for Dover Castle, but it fell harm- 
lessly a few hundred yards away. Some 
British aeroplanes immediatch^ arose in pursuit 
of the invading aeroplane, but liofore they 
could over-haul it it had escaped. 

On Christmas Day a German airman passed 
SheemoBS under cover of a fog, and flew far 
up the Thames. He was first seen over the 
Isle of Sheppey, slightly to the south of 
Sheemess, flying at a height estimated at 
about 9,000 feet. Anti-aircraft guns at once 
opened on him, but they foil short. Lost 
to view in a mist, ho was not seen again until 
well up the river. Fire was once more opened 
on him from our guns. Rising higher to 
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esca|)e the shells, he made a complete half- 
circle. By now, neveral British iiioroplencs 
were in pursuit, and the German, seeing that 
it \va» hopeless to attempt to go farther, 
turned back. Thousands of people had a 
; 4 <>od view of this — the first real air battle on 
i he J3ritish coast. Shells were bursting in the 
air appm'cntly all round the German. Time 
after time it Heemed that he had boc'n hit, yet 
time after time ho escaped. .Mon could not 
fail to admire the skill with which he handled 
his machine. At on(^ point n sudden dip of 
the aeroplane aeemetl to show that a shot had 
got home. Still, however, ho kept on, circling, 
iiodging, twisting, elimhing and diving with 
almost ineiM'dihle swift Tiess to escape his 
pursuers. lie made straiglit for the sea 
and oscajied. Weeks afterwards a rumour W'os 
received that some tish(‘nrien luul found a 
body away out in the s(;a vviu<!h was believed 
to bo that of the German airman, but no 
satisfactory cjonfirmation was forthcoming. 

After this there came a pauso of about thr^ 
weeks. Then, on the evening of* January 10^-^ 
ID IT), the people of Yarmouth were startled by.: 


the sound of loud explosioha in iheir 
ap though big guns were fln'ng Among 'ibto. 
Lights were at once extinguished, the 
ties turning off the eleotnc soppiy at the main. 
For some hours little could he. leieuned ol what 
hod hapf>ened. Word Weht round thht two 
Zeppelins had arrived over the town and had 
dropped nine bombs, ^o persons were 
killed — 'Samuel Alfred Smith, aged 53, 
a shoemaker, and Miss Martha Mary Taylor, 
aged seventy two, an old lady living with her 
si.stcr. These were the fltht. two victims of 





AT ST. PBTBR’S PLAIN, YARMOUTH, JANUARY 19, 1915. 

Interior of s room showing damage done by a bomb. Small pioture: Searohing for pieces of shell. 
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enemy aircraft in this country — a man of 
advanced middle-age, and ,a woman past the 
(illottcd three score years and ten. Both Smith 
and Miss Taylor were blomi to pieces. A few 
houses were more or less damaged, some holes 
were blown in the roadway, and a few persons 
were injured. No military or naval damage of 
any kind whatever was caused. From Yar- 
itlouth the raider went on to Sandringham and 
King’s Lynn. The King and Queen had been 
spending Christmas at Sandringham House, 


SCENES AT KING’S LYNN, NORFOLK, 
JANUARY 19, 1915. 

Destroyed houses in Albert Street. 

Small picture ; Removing furniture from their ruined 
homes. 

village of Dersingham, about a mile away, 
and did no damage. At King’s Lynn four 
houses .were wrecked, several more damaged, 
two civilians were killed, and others slightly 
injured. The bombs used were of two 
kinds, explosive and incendiary. The ex- 
plosive bombs at first contained charges of 
from 30 to 100 lbs. of trinitrotoluene. Later 
on, even larger charges were employed. The 
incendiary bombs were charged with thermit, 
a mixture of a metallic oxide and powdered 
aluminiunf, which burst into flames on striking 
the ground, kindling instantly a burst of fierce 
heat, sufficient to consume anything irame* 
diately around. One of the King’a Lynn 
victims was the widow of a soldier who had 
recently been killed in France, The mother 


and it was naturally suggested that the Ger- of the other victim, a boy of fourteen, tp\6 the 

mans were deliberately attempting to kill story of what had happened in language whose 

them. They had left, however, on the morning very simplicity made it the more effective, 

before the raid. A bomb apparently intended “We were all upstairs for bed, me and my 

for Sandringham dropped just outside the little husband, with baby and Percy, when we 
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heard a buzzing noise. My husband put out 
the light. 1 saw a bomb fall from the sky and 
strike the pillow whero Percy was lying. I 
tried to wake him, but he was dead, and then 
the house fell in. I knew no more.’* 

The accounts of this raid upon a purely 
civilian population aroused furious indignation 
in lOaglaiid, and cauH(;cl a feeling of almost 
Btiipifiod amazement among neutral nations. 
The Gcnnan naval attack upon the unfortified 
seaside town of Scarborough in the previous 
month had given some ovidtaico that Oorinany 
intended to wage war on woincii and children 
w'ith merciless severity, and in disregard of all 
<lictat<'s of humanity, lint even Scarljorougli 
had not led people to expect that Gorniau air- 
cr.aft would seek to kill Englisli civilians, 
aj)par(‘ntly for the mere pleasure of UiilinL% or 
in tlie hope that the nation wcjuld Ijo ter- 
rorized. 

Tn America, in particular, the o\|)re.->ir)ns 
of iiidignatijon wen* iiniiK'rou- and <‘m))}ial'c, 
“Is it lli<^ nuidraiss of despair?” asked the 
New York Heralds “or just i>lnin everyday 
madness, that has prompted the Germans to 
select for attack peaceful and und(‘feiided 
l•(^so^ts on the English east coast ? AV'Jiat 
can Germany hope to gain by tlicse wanton 
attacks on undefcn<lcd places and this slaught<*r 


GERMAN bombs. 

Found at Ipiwieh after the raid. 



RAID OVER TYNESIDE, APRIL 14, 1915, 
Bombs dropped from Zeppelins. 

of innocents ? Certainly not th(< good opinion 
of the pcopk* of neutral nations.” Tho Gor- 
man ol1i< ia.l descript ion of tlie ra.id as “ attacks 
on somt' fortified plae('s ” aroused derision. 
"J'laareal Gurrnan purpose was apf»arently to 
strike terror by means of “ frightfniiioss,” tho 
imnnJer of non -coinhat ants and the destruction 
of private property. It soon bceamo clear, 
h<»w<‘Vf‘r. that, whatever ctTect tho rai<la might 
have on tho British people, they would cer- 
tainly not terrify IIhmii. '4'lie att£U?k on Yar- 
mouth and district cpjiekt'ned recruiting 
throughout tlie (tountry and intonsifii^d tho 
national detennination lo*w^ngo the war to 
tho end against a foe wdiich could descend to 
such methods. 

These rai<ls, sTuall as their immediate 
results were, yet demonstrated one thing. The 
German Press proclaimed that German genius 
iiad at last ended the legend that England was 
invulnerable owing to her insularity. It was 
certainly proved now that the seas no longer 
protected Pkigland from attack. Should she 
hope to keep lier shores inviolate, and to allow 
her people to live in the safety that they had 
enjoyed for more than two centuries, she must 
be prepared to meet invaders from the sky as 
well as on the water. The coming of the 
German airships was the beginning of a new 
chapter in the history of this country. 

The real German defence was summed up 
in a somi-otlicial message published at tho time. 
“The Gorman nation has been forced by 
England to fight for her existence, and cannot 
be forced to forego legitimate self-defence, 
and will not do so, relying upon her good right.” 
There were great rejoicings throughout Ger- 
many, and the Press drew glowing pictures of 





THE GONDOLA OF ONE OF THE GERMAN DIRIGIBLES. tfly ttmusion r - 

The erew of lh« ZeppaUn, tegetlicr anth four eii|iae« of 200 h.p. are accommodated in two of these long gondola-shaped cars— one placed forward and the other aft 
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DIAGRAM NAMING THE DIFEEKENT PARTS OF THE ZEPPELIN. 
Illustrated on the opposite pajic. 


the Zoppolins nuikin^^ I’urihor long rtiftlits ovrr 
Engltind, dropping d(;alh cvorywlioro. “ Wo 
shall nob allow those wonderful wcuiion.-, 
\^liich German intclligfuieo invented, to grow 
rusty,” said t4io Cologne Gazette. 

Over a month passed before t ho next 
attempt. On Sunday evening, February 21, a 
Quartermaster-sergeant of the 20th Hussars was 
sitting in his house in Butt Road, Colchester, 
with his wife, just about to begin supper, when 
they were startled by a tremendous explosion 
at the back of the building. Their child, a 
baby a few months old, was sleeping in the 
bedroom upstairs, and the father rushed up 
to rescue it. Although the room w-as partly 
wrecked, and the house riddled with fragments 
of shell, the child was unharmed. Every pane 
of glass in tho windows of tho house was 
broken, a corrugated iron shed in the garden 
was tom to pieces, and many windows in 
adjoining houses were blown out. This, 
however, was all tho damage done. A German 
aeroplane had come over the Essex coast and 
had dropped a bomb. The aeroplane seemed 
to have travelled from the direction of Brain- 
tree, due east of Colchester, to Coggleshall. 
It was dying at a great height, and the noise of 
its propellers could scarcely be heard. It 
dropped two bombs at Braintree and one at 


c V)ggl< »jiall, doing, however, pniotically ru> 
datnago in those places. soldiers, finding 

one of tho bombs in a field outside Braintree, 
placed 11 stick through the handle and carried 
it towards tho river. It bflrst into flames on 
tho w^ay, but they ran on with their burden, 
and threw it into tho water. 

Tho German summer air campaign against 
England may be said to have begun in earnest 
on April 14. On that day there was a futile 
attack on tho Tyneside. A German airship was 
seen near Blyth soon after 8 o’clock in tTie 
evening. From there it passed Bodlington, 
Morpeth, and a large area of the mid-Tyne 
district, one of the most important shipbuilding 
centres of the coimtry. As soon ns news of the 
arrival of tho raiders reached the authorities 
lights w'ore at once turned out in most of the 
places they wore likely to pass, in accordance 
wdth arrangements made in advance. The 
result of thus phmging a whole community into 
sudden darkness was in many cases extremely 
awkward. Trams were stopped. Newspapers 
were held up. Concerts and theatrical enter- 
tainments were interrupted, the audiences being 
informed that orders had been received to put 
out lights in public buildings. In nearly ever>' 
case the peoplp took the inconvenience very 
good-naturedly. In some concert halls they 
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st.ood on thf*ir foot in tho dark and sang “ God 
Savo tJio King ” hoforo dispersing. 

Klaborato arrangements had been made 
between tho police and tho military, and these 
were strictly carried out. The result was that 
the airship found below it little save a black 
countryside, where it was impossible to dis- 
tinguish the docks and works which it had come 
to attack. A nunilxT of bombs were dropped, 
but almost at random. ISfany of these f(‘ll on 
Wallscnd and ITebburn with insignificant 
results. Som(' fell on Blyt h without doing much 
damage. The windows of a Sa1vatif)n Army 
barracks at liedlington and somo windows at 
Dudley were blown out. A house was set on fire 
at Carlington, but the was C|ui(*kly I'xtin- 
giiished. It was HUf)posed at the time that the 
pilot of the Zeppelin lost his rt‘ckf)riliig and 
mistook th(? broad estuary of the Kiv(^r Wands- 
beek for tlie mouth of tho lYne. No lives were 
lost in this raid and tlu^ caily person reported 
injur(*d was a lad at l5edlington,*who Infd a 
slight wound on tho liead. 

The raid on tho North- Kast Goast was 
intelligible, for here the Germans were attac^king 
an important shipbuilding centre, but a raid 
upon Kast Anglia which followed, on April IG, 
was one whoso onl^ evident aim was to cause 
indiscriminate destruction. Special indigna- 
tion was aroused by tho airship attacking 
Henham Hall, heyond Soutliwold, ilio country 
house of Lady Stradbroke, which had been 
turned into a liospital for woumled soldiers. 
No fewer than twenty-three bombs wore aimed 
at this building, but the aim of the (h*rmans 
was so bad that the ru'arest of them did not get 
within 100 yards of the house. This attack 
upon a hospital was so senseless that it was 
believed tliat the raid(*rs mistook tlie building 
fur some other which they supposed to be of 
military importance. Bombs were also dropped 
at Lowestoft, doing some damage to pro]u*rty 
but no injury to any person. 'J'hirteen bombs 
were dropp«^d at ]\[a1don. The side of a hou.se 
was blown out, a workshop was destroye'd and 
a fence was riddled with bullet lioles, but little 
other damage; was done*. 

On the same day a German aoreiplane flew 
over Kent and drofjpcd five ])ombs on Favers- 
hnm and Sitlingboumc wdOiout denng any 
damage. A British m;roplane set out in pursuit, 
but, owing to tlie great heiglit of the invader, 
some 8,000 or 9,000 fe^et, found it iinpossihlo 
to roach it. In Sittingbourne a blae;kbird was 
killed and an epple tree upreioted. 


On April .30 there came another raid on theKast 
Coast. A[)i>arcntly several aircraft were engaged 
in this nttack. One passed over Harwich and 
moved in t be elirc'ct ion of Tpswich ; another wtus 
seen over Cromer ; a third was observed at 
Soutliwold. Large numbers of bombs, both 
incendiary and explosive, wore dropped tlirough- 
out tlie district. Only one of tht* bombs droppt'd 
at Ipswich did any considerable harm. It fell 
in Brooksliall Road and sot fire to thr(*e luaises, 
piercing tho roof of one house and falling into a 
back bedroom wlien^ a young girl was sh'cjiing. 
Hero it struck a chest of draw(*rs standing williin 
a fow feet of tho bed and burst into flames, '.riic 
occupier of the house rushed into Ihe room and 
rescued tho girl. At Bury St. Kdmunds tho 
airship drojiped a number <»f l)onibs on to tlm 
town. Several fell in tho Butter Market, where 
fires were started and some damage to property 
was done. Two sliops were burned to the ground 
before the fire was got under. 

Karly in May tho Germans turned their 
attention to the Thames valley and Kent. On 
May 3 an aerojilaiie passed over Dover, doing 
no damage. On May 10 another attacked 
Southend, dropping nearly a hundred bombs at 
random over an area of five square miles. 'Die 
Germans apparently aimed at reaching l^ondon, 
and they actually approached Kornford railwaA 
station, 12 J miles from Liv(*rpo()l Strei*t. Soo]^ 
after two in tlic morning the peopl^ of Southend 
were aroused by a ferrilic explosion, far sur- 
passing in magnitude the sounds of heavy firing 
from Shoeburyiiess and Sheerness to whicli tliey 
were accustomed. A syren had been attached to 
tlie elect rie light works of the town and it was 
arranged that, at the first sign of the arrival of 
a Zeppelin, tho syren should he sounded to warn 
tho inhabitants. The entire district was (piiekly 
afoot. But unfortunately the souikI of tlie 
syren served anoth(*r purpose. It dr<‘w tiu* 
Zeppelin to the spot like steel to a magn(‘t. 
Guided by the soiuid, it was able to locate the 
town, and it promptly started scattering homl) 
after bomb all around. Some bombs were 
dropped on Leigh and some on the little inland 
village of Rochford. A number of houses were 
destroyed. An incendiary bomb crashed through 
tho roof of a double -fronted house, just escaping 
the bedrooms, and exploded in the hall. Tho 
people within had a miraculous escape.^ They 
jumped from the first floor bedroom windows 
into the front garden. A boarding-house was 
destroyed, and a butcher’s shop had the 
.shutters blown out. One woman was killed, the 
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wife of a labourer employed by' the Southend 
Corporation and an aetive Salvation Army 
worker. A bomb fell full on the house, making 
a hole two feet square in the roof, and then 
penetrated into the room in whieh husband and 
\vih» were n^sleep. It burst into flames, and in a 
very short time the whole room was ablaze. 
The husband carried an invalid daughter to a 
place of safety- and then returned for his wife. 


but, in spite of every effort, it was impossible 
for him to reach her. Hefore ho could again 
get into the bedroom the flames almost overcame 
him. J limping f roin a window, he fell heavily to 
the ground an d was severely in j ured . His w i f c wajj 
burned to deal h. A 1 irnber yard was gutted, and 
the total damage w’as estimated at £20,000. 

The people of Southend had rushed into the 
strc'cts at the first alarm, many of them not 
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IN WEST ROAD, SOUTHEND. 

• ^ 
Houses on fire. 


waiting to dross and others half dressed. 
The to\yn was in darkness, and tlio crowds, 
staring up, could soo the body of the Zeppelin 
outlined again.st the sky. The incendiary 
bombs dropping fro!m it appeared like balls of 
(ire as they fell to earth. The streaks of light 
in the sky and the blazing houses around lit up 
the heavens like the first glories of sunrise. The 
troops and the local authorities tackled the fires 
resolutely and before long they were got under. 
It seemed to many that night that the whole 
town must surely be do.stroyed, and it was hard 
to realize next day that the real damage had 
beejn so trivial. Many of the bombs fell into 
fields or in gardens. 

This attack upon Southend should have 
brought home to those responsible for the 
defenee of London the need for more adequate 
preparations. Apparently, it failed to do so. 
I'he argument was still freely advanced that 
Zeppelin raids, however spectacular and awe- 
some to those who beheld them, did not convey 
any real menace to our national security. 
The net result of the German aerial campaign 
against us during the first nine months of the 
war was, critics declared, half a dozen people 
killed, a few injured, and damage -amounting 
to a few scores of thousands of pounds. These 
critics pointed triumphantly to the fact that 
the Germans had not succeeded in their 
different raids in doing any damage of military 
or naval importance. They had lost their way 


on the Tyneside, they Had apparently lost 
their way on the East Coast, and when they 
aimed at buildings like Henham Hall they 
missed them. All they could do was to scatter 
bombs indiscriminately, and most of the bombs 
they threw fell harmlessly upon waste spaces, 
gardens, or countryside. It was declared that 
the civilian population’ ought to take such 
small risks with equanimity, and people at 
home should be glad to share in this trivial 
degree the perils of their sons and brothers on 
I ho battlefield. It was further argued that it 
would be highly unwise to divert our strength, 
in however small a degree, from the military 
problems of our various fronts in order to 
protect us against occasional and largcl> 
futile raids. 

Arguments such as those were based on 
great misconceptions. While it was true that 
the Germans liad so far not effected any groat 
damage, many failed to recognize that the\’ 
were working in a new field, and that the raids 
up to this stage had been largely experimental. 
The amount of damage done is not always to 
be reckoned up in the number of deaths, or in 
the value of property destroyed. A now 
element had been introduced into war. One 
disturbing fact was that we had failed to 
produce effective means for fighting the Zep- 
pelin. In the attack on the Thames valley, 
British biplanes had quickly risen and pursued 
the invader. In the later flights there was 
little evidence of their meeting any direct 
opposition save from anti-aircraft guns. This 
apparent apathy caused considerable comment. 
What were the authorities doing ? Where 
were the “ swarms *’ of “ hornets ” of which Mr. 
Churchill had spoken ? Why were these 
raiders allowed to come, time after time, and 
to retire unmolested ? 

The Germans made no secret whatever of 
their delight at what had been accomplished, 
or of their ultimate purpose. These attacks 
were but the preliminaries to the great coming 
campaign against London. “London has 
not felt it yet,** declared the Hamburger 
NachricMen, 

Early in the morning of May 17 a Zeppelin 
passed over the coast towns of Kent and dropped 
between twenty and thirty bombs on Rams- 
gate. The Zeppelin circled around the coast 
about midnight. It attempted to approach 
the Essex side, but was driven off southwards 
by the heavy fire of anti-aircraft gims from 
the forts at tho mouth of the Thames. It 
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lovorod over liaiusffati* until it sij^hted a. 
'oiispicuous landmark, S(, George's Church, 
md then, eentring on it, ramed fully two 
lozen bombs on the place in rapid sucees^-ion. 
Most of the people w(=*ro asUHvp in their beds, 
fioinbs struck the Bull and (horge Hotel. Th»’ 
u)fire front of the huikliiig, ceiling, and floors, 
irid everything In^tween, was I'.roiighl down. 
Two vi.sitors from '.rhornion Hea,th were 
^faying in the hotel at flu* tinu'. 'rijoir rofjm 
.VMS (MMrjpl(*t<-l\’ .-her tered, :i.s wa. - I he 
lelow, and they were InirJed iujuaig the iK'hr\ 
it the l)otl<;»ni and )»a(!l\ iiii(a-e<l. ,\ h.irina/d 
It the hot(‘l w'M.s al'^o huri. A previ;'iV.»n .sh^p 
>l>po.‘-dte had all ihe jjlass oi il;- window-. 
>roken, Juid I hi*, ehildrejj (jf ili.‘ inima^ier aw<*ki* 
■o tiiid their lied i-nxrred With hplinl trs. An 
‘\])losive homh part]\ wrei-krd a loy and ehiiia 
)aza.ar, and t]»e pr<»priet<‘r Inal a narrow 
‘>ea|H\ I he hoinl'.''' hurslin.g wiihin a f(‘W 
sards of his room from Kamsgate llie air 
diip eirehid arouinl a.nd ino\(‘d sontliwards, 
,)as.sing over Ih’oadstairs and Deal iit the 
liroclioii of Dovei'. dVi.nl^ llireo hojiibs fell 
lannlessly in the fi<‘lds in a village r.ear Deal. 


I’Imi /oppelin reached Dover and hovered 
over the port. British aeroplanes had now 
eome up, and when it .saw them it shecTod off 
t<j sea. 

Word iuxd been sent to Dunkirk, wiien.^ tfiere 
was a station of the Royal Naval Air Service, 
and eight naval iu^roplanes set out to meet the 
/I'ppciin and cut it off. Three of the British 
aeroplane s got quite close, and attacked at close 
range*. .Khght-Coiiiiuaiider Bigsworth flow 200 






THE AIR RAID ON SOUTHEND, MAY 10, 1915. 

A boarding-house struck by a bomb which demolished the roof. 

Small picture : View of a house showing the hole made by a bomb, in which two people were killed. 
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foet above tlie Zeppelin and dropped four bombs 
upon it. According to the official statements, 
a large column of smoke was seen to come out 
from one of its compartments. Thq Zeppelin 
then rose to a great height with its tail down, 
apparently seriously damaged. The crew kept 
up a heavy fire upon the British airmen, but 
there were no casualties. 

A second raid was mode on Southend on 
May 20, about 1 1 o^doek at night. An airship, 
or j)erhaps two, approached the place from 
the north east, [irobably in order to avoid the 
forts at Stuxjburyness, and first attacked the 
centre of the town. It remained for some time 
stationary, the crow directing their bomba upon 
one building, anew laundry, which was apparently 
mistaken by them for a liarrar'ks or for an 
electric light w’orks. Over a score of bombs 
were tlurown immediately around this buikiing. 
Not one struck it, and not oven a pane of glass 
in the building w’as broken. One w'oman, 
hearing the noise of the attack, went to hot 
door to see what was the matter. Just then 
a bomb burst in the road immediately in front 
of her, and a fragnu'iit of the shell struck her 
oh tlic head and injured her so seriously that she 
died a few days afterwards. A liuly visitor to 
the town was stepping off a tram when a bomb 
fell on her head, killing her on the spot. The 
audiences hod just left the local theatres, and 
the streets were fairl^ full of people. One young 
lady had gone with her mother and her sister- 
in-law to meet her father, who had arrived 
by a late train. As they were walking along, 
talking together, a bomb fell directly on her, 
killing her instantly. A little girl, seven 
years old, living in Broadway Market, wewa 
terribly injured. An incendiary bomb dropped 
through the roof into her bedroom. She was 
badly burned about the head, back, and legs, 
the petrol from the bomb setting fire to the 
bedclothes before she could bo rescued. 
Her elder sister went to her assistance with 
great courage. A lady was in bed when a 
bomb dropped into the room, setting it on fire. 
She w^as rescued, but was badly burnt about the 
body. Thirty bombs were dropped on Leigh, 
but only two houses were hit, the majority of 
the bombs falling on the roadw^ays and gardens. 
Twelve bombs were dropped over Westcliff. 
The special constables and the National Guard 
did good service in rescuing the injured and in 
helping to put out the fires. During the raid a 
heavy fire was maintained on the Zeppelin by 
anti-aircraft guns. The raider remained, how- 


ever, at a great height, apparently indifferent. 
The guns could not touch it. 

The effect of these two attacks upon Southend 
was imdoubtedly serious from a certain point 
of view, although wholly negative as a military 
operation. This town and its neighbouring 
districts of Westcliff and Leigh have, almost in 
a generation, risen from fishing villages to the 
status of great residential suburbs. Here is a 
place by the sea, within easy reach of London, 
where the Londoner of moderate means can 
afford to live and whence ho can roach his 
business in town every day with comparative 
ease. Attracted by this, tens of thousands of 
London families had settled here. Now, after 
the raids, there was a great exodus. Many 
hundreds of families stored or sold their 
furniture and found homes elsew’here. “ Why 
should wo n'lmiin needlessly in a danger 
zone ? ” they asked. 

The first attack*on London was mode on the 
evening of the last day of Mtiy, 1915.^ Zeppelins 
passed over Colchester at 10 o’clock, and at 
twenty-three minutes past ten tlie people in 
one of the poorest and most crowded quarters 
of the East End were startled to find bomb 
after bomb, mainly of an incendiary type, 
dropping among thi‘m. A]:)i)arcntly no warning 
of the approach of the enemy laid been receivc'd, 
even by the authorities, and no measures had 
been taken to meet it. The attach was short, 
sharp, and severe while it lasted. The incendiary 
bombs dropping in narrow lanes and crowded 
tenements might have becai exi)ected to kindle 
great fires and to cause many casualties. 
Actually they did not accomplish this. Six 
people were killed. A young couple were 
standing in a narrow passage-way when an 
incendiary bomb fell just by them, roboundod 
and ignited, severely injuring them. A middle- 
aged man and his wife were in bed w'hen 
a bomb dropped on their house and set it on 
fire. In spite of every attempt at rescue, it 
was. impossible to got near because of the 
great heat. Aftc^rwards they were both found 
dead in the bedroom. Both were naked, save 
for a band of guernsey on the man’s arm ; 
evidently he had had some clothes on and they 
were burned off by the fire. The man’s arm 
was around the woman’s waist. The two, 
awakened by the explosion, and fin ding it 
impossible to escape, had knelt by the bed 
together, spending their last moments in 
prayer. Another woman in the same house 
jumped from the window to avoid the flames. 
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THE AIR RAID ON SOUTHEND, MAY 10, 1915. 
Watohinii the Zeppelin at work. 


and was hq injnrcd that she subsequently died. 
A little girl, aged three years, was burned in 
her bed. 

t 

The attack pi*odiiced great excitement ond 
resentment in the East End of London. There 
hod already, earlier in the. month, been riots 
there against German tradesmen allowed to 
remain and do business among us. These 
riots broke ' out afresh. Angry mobs sur- 
rounded the i)remise3 of people in Shoreditch 
suspected of being of German nationality, 
and attacked shops. Barricades tliat had 
been erected in front of windows were 
pulled down, and considerable damage done. 


Men suspoctc?d of biang Germans were chased 
oif. 

The scones in the streets in the early hours of 
the morning following tJie raid will not soon be 
forgotten by those who witnessed them. The 
whole population was up, most of the pc'ople 
not having been in bed that night. The in- 
habitants crowded into every roadw'ay or by- 
street near the scene of the outrage, exchanging 
experiences, telling of narrow escapes, and 
recalling particular instances of heroism of men 
in putting out fires and in rescuing threatened 
lyomen and children during the attack. The 
police set to* work to eliminate all signs of the 
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AT BURY ST, EDMUNDS, APRIL 30. 1915. 
Demolished houses In the Butter Market. 


raid, and a day or two later it was difficult, even 
for the most curious visitor, to find any trace 
of it. The damage had been amazingly slight, 
and the Gorniana must have been disappointed 
to find Londoners, as a whole, almost iudifferont 
to the blow they had struck at tlioin. 

Up to this time, the authorities had jjer- 
mitted the publication of fairly full accounts 
of the raids, and in some cases had allowed 
even maps giving the route taken by tlie raiders 
to appear. Now they rushed to the other 
extreme. Almost immediately after the raid 
of May 31. and before the morning papers 
could print any description of what had 
happened, official directions were circulated 
forbidding the publication of any news about 
air raids or descriptions of them save those 
issued by the authorities. The notice was os 
follows : 

The Press are spcriully reminded that no statement 
whatever must bo published dealing with the places in 
the iieishbourhood of London reached by aircraft, or 
the course proposed to be taken by them, or any state- 
meat or diagram which might indicate the ground or 
route ooverod by them. 


The Admiralty communique all the news wliich coit 
properly be published. 

These instructions are given in order to secure the 
public safely, and the present intimation may itself bo 
published 08 explaining the absence of more dotaile^d 
reports. 

This policy of the suppression of all non- 
official nows of aerial raids was strictly enforced 
until the beginning of February, 1916, not 
only for British newspapers of every kind, but 
for cabled and written descriptions to neutral 
countries. London correspondents of Imperial 
and foreign newspapers w^ere w^amed that the 
prohibition applied to descriptions sent by 
mail, and even purely descriptive accounts 
giving no names of places were relentlessly 
censored. 

This policy of extreme secrecy proved to he a 
mistak'^. Had the authorities confined them- 
selves to suppressing the publication of the 
exact localities reached by the aircraft, and of 
other details likely to bo of use to the 6nemy, 
they would have had public opinion behind 
them. One effect of the absolute suppression 
of non-official details was to destroy the con- 
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ficitjnce of larpr* soctimis of tlio public in tbr 
ofliciiil stuitciriciits, and In (‘iicoump* pct>pK‘ l<» 
bc*li(‘V(i alisurdly cxagpTatnd rmnniir:-! of tlw 
dariai^o don«*. (liviliaiw \\lni \vit nrssc«l a 
Zeppelin raitl for I be lir-i limr near ly alwav- 
iiiia^iiuHl Uk? eaxiialt ies and ila- Insv ,»f prnp»Tl> 
to b<‘ much j^i’eater iliaii 1 h« \ 

^rin* of a few ini’.ir« «l person-. «l 

alone (jii .st I'clo.lu-r.-^ u:i'* es | Jm- liol i-aiu' » I ot »> • ia « :■ 

lh'‘ iiMpi’essiuri of LU’eal !'‘-t of hj, ‘11,. 

a lew sinnill arieons hi*'s: inabe.-. u a.}M'-*a!- •'.] 
the moinenl a> llio\ii:h wln/N nei.;id‘iK(!'|j. .■ -li 
w< re burnin;z. 

Ill every di.-.trict wb.ere ai! atiaeb » i.ii • 

many oi lire j'esid<Mii ■ .\ri»tr lon^; i'-I*!- 'i* 

I ht'ir frieials de>,-nl»inL' I la- *<een. >IaT;v -*.(!. 

l«-tl('r^-<, w I’ll ten nialfi- lie- .1 1'“- •• of er.-.ii 
eniiftion. were i^j.e<i.l ly, it uihm m-eion- 1 \ . t\* 
a.jj;eera*etl, 'rbef..r peiV'^onal nnrral i\ 

I'H^ierly son^hl lor- in I be ab^e^ee ot n* w pitj 
reports, and weri* cirenla1i*ri all oM-r the 
kingdom and J»ar»de<l from friend to friond. 
Tlu^sr* accoiinls took l be pla<‘<- of t Ik' di-sei’ipt ion - 
of trained and experien<*ed newspapr-r j-r-porler-. 
'I'luis, inpla.<‘«'of descriptions of llie raids written 
by men whose life's work it was to get at lb« 


truth and raarrd the rc‘ftl faettf*, tlio nation 
had th(' seiies of uncensored, over-coloured > 
]»rivat<‘!y written narrativew. In Ainorica, 
laaiilon eorre.-spondents ha\'i.ng been rt'fnsod 
pernii':->ion to s»-nil any rietails, the newspapers 
had t‘> fa!! hack upon the personal ruimitives 
i-\ iftuj'intl \i.'a!(a.-, who n-p»‘ait'd the worst irf 
tilt I'lii i e otii-n in still more <vxiiimt‘rat ed 
tie-a-. I iei.-- Ilr- in-t result trf tJio policy of 
-ar.']i. . hi pioiha# j wholly false iitijin's- 

ibnij;;.' <l;r a-iiuinn ,m«i Winter, of what 

1 1 tfi s aUi-n p’.ii ' 

So- «'J liu- i>liit-ial st atemt'iits was 

-t lieja d |)\ njic nnfortutuvte 
.}i' id«-nr. A raid w a nunie on a large town in 
»bf ui.rth ea^d ot I'bi/land, :i town in eloso and 
I'omefll.-ih' hri-oiu -s lorn b v^ 't b almost tbf‘ \vIk>1o 
oi i In' { Urtt'tl .K mgt|i>m. < )l‘!ieiaJIy. inina-diately 
a'h r- tin- laifi. tin* inmibei* of d<‘atbs wais 

:.a\tn a' H\e. 'I'ln* tigurt* was wrong, and 

t‘V('ryon<‘ knew it was wn»ng. My tlai end of a 

we^k public nimtair ba<l plac»*<l the number of 
tlealbs at loo, 200, and in some rpiarters oven 
at .‘too. ilow tilt' wrong total canu* to be issued 
was jieviT explained. {Some days afterwards 
thr <*orn‘et figure was oflieially st*ited 24 



AT MALDON, ESSEX. 

A demolished workshop in Spital Road. 
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deaths — but it was too late to correct the harm 
done. The fact is that those responsible for 
the publication of war news showed at this 
stage a total misapprehension of the psychology 
of the British nation. In place of seeking to 
-minimize the accounts of the damage and 
forbidding the publication of photographs, they 
ought to have told everything to the full. Tho 
mistake was to some extent recognized in 
February, 1916, when tho Press was once more 
allowed to resume its legitimate function, so 
far as air raids were concerned. 

In Juno the (lermans once more turned to 
tho Plast and tho North-East Coast . On June 4 
there was a raid, doing some slight damage ; 
and two days later there was another, by far 
the most serious of any that had yet happenc^d. 
Tho raiders succeeded in reaching a town on 
tho East Coast during the night and bombed 
it at their leisure. One largo drapery house 
^as struck and was completely wrecked, tho 
entire building — a somewhat old onrj — collaps- 
ing. Adjoining those premises, with only a 
narrow rojulway between, there was one of the 
most beautiful Norman churches in England. 
The church was wholly uninjured sav^o a few 
of the panes in the glass windows. A rumour 
was spread over tho Obuntry, and was generally 
believed, that a large number of girls and 
women “ lived in ” on the draper’s premises, 
and wore killed wh^n the house was struck. 
This rumour was false. Tlio drapery firm 
had ceased to house its attendants on the 
premises for a couple of years before the raid. 
Some working-class streets were very badly 
damaged, a number of hous,es destroyed, and 
many people injured. It was one of the 
peculiarities of this raid that, unlike most 
of the others, all tlje people injured were 
struck while indoors. The total casualties 
hero were twenty-four killed, about sixty 
seriously injured, and a larger number slightly 
injured. 

The outrage was quickly avenged by a young 
British naval airman. Flight Sub-Lieut. K. A. J. 
Warneford, in one of the most brilliant aerial 
exploits of the war. 

]\Ir. Warneford, who was only 22 years of 
age, was the son of an Anglo-Indian rail'way 
engineer, and before the war was in the mercan- 
tile marine. Ho came home to “ do something ” 
for his country, enlisted in the 2nd Sportsman’s 
Battalion on January 7, was transferred in 
February to the Royal Naval Air Service, 
passed the tests for a [)ilot’s certificate within 


a few days, and was given a commission. Ho 
was noted at the flying school os one of the most 
brilliant pupils the instructors had ever knowm. 
A month after obtaining his commission he 
went to France, where his reckless daring soon 
made him conspicuous in a service wher<> 
venturosomeneas is the general rule. On the 
morning of Juno 7 at 3 a.m. ho encountered a 
Zeppelin returning from the coast of Flanders 
to Client, and chased it, mounting above it and 
sailing over it at a height of 6,000 feet. Zeppelin 
and aeroplane exchanged shots, and when the 
Zeppelin was between one and two hundred 
feet immediately below him he^ dropped .six 
bombs on it. One bomb hit the Zeppelin 
fairly, causing a terrific explosion, and sotting 
the airship on fire from end to end. Warno- 
ford’s aeroplane was caught by tho force of tho 
explosion and turned upside down, but he 
succeeded in righting it before it touched 
tho ground. He w^as forced to alight w’ithin 
the German lines. Nevertholo.ss hQ restarted 
his engine, though not without groat difficulty, 
and in duo comso returned to his station vrithout 
damage. Only tho framow'ork of tho Z(*ppoliii 
was left, the crow being all burned or mangled,, 
and the body of the machine being completely 
destroyed. The flaming framework dropped 
on tho Convent School of St. Amandsberg, 
killing one mm and burning tw^o Sisters who' 
had rushed into tho street with ‘children in 
thoir arms. The machine on which Mr. 
Warneford made this attack was a jMorano 
“Parasol/* a little monoplane with a pair of 
wings raised well above the pilot’s head. This 
construction gives the aviator full ^'it^w on 
either side bolow^, thus enabling him to take 
good aim for boml) dropping. Tho Moraiie of 
that typo was also noted as a quick-climbing 
macliine, a very decided advantage in attacking 
Zeppelins. 

The story of Mr. Warnc ford’s triumph sent a 
thrill through England. Tho King promptly 
sent a personal telegram of congratulation to 
him, and conferred upon him tho Victoria 

I 

Cross. The telegram ran as follows ; 

“ I most heartily congratulate you upon your 
splendid achievement of yesterday, in which 
you singlehanded destroyed an enemy Zeppelin. 

“ I have much pleasure in conferring upon 
you the Victoria Cross for this gallant act. 

“ Georoe RI.” 

Next day the French War ^linister, on the 
recommendation of General Joffre, awarded 
Warneford the Cross of the Legion of Honour^ 
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FLIGHT SUB-LIBUTBNANT R. A. J. WARNBFORD, V.C. 

Killed at-Bue Aerodrome, June 17, 1915, shortly after he had been awarded the V.C. and the French 

Legion of Honour. 

If- was known that he was returning on a visit a fc?w seconds, anti then overturned, throwing 
to England. A splendid public welcome was them both out. They were both killed in- 
prepared for him. He went first, however, to stantly. The return to England was diiferent 

Paris, and there in company with Mr. Henry from that which had been anticipated. In the 

JQ^eed^am, an American journalist, he set out late evening of June 21, a fortnight after the 

on a new Henry Farnian biplane, which he deed which won him fame, the train carrying 

proposed to take by air to Dunkirk. Mr. Mr. Wameford’s body came into Victoria 

Wameford and his passenger had risen to 700 Station. Thousands of people had assembled 

feet when the machine wobbled violently for there to pay their final tributes to the hero* 
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BOMB-DROPPING APPARATUS OF THE GERMAN ” ROLAND " 

The apparatus consists of three parts — the bomb tubes, the tube covers, and the pedal board. The 
bomh tubes are arranf^ed m a p?ate let into the floor of the fuselage, a little behind observer’s seat. 
The pedal board is operated by the foot of the observer. Round the neck of the bomb is a circumferential 
groove, and when the bomb has been pulled up into the tube the fork engages this groove and holds it fast. 
Pressure on the foot pedals, however, withdraws the fork from the groove in the neck, allowing the bomb 
to drop. In order to obviate mistakes the pedals and tube covers are painted in corresponding colours. 


mid tho little procession of the colTin covered 
by the Union Jacik, mounted on a gun carriage, 
and guarded by seamen of the Royal Naval 
Division moved out amid the bared heads of 
the silent crowd to the Brompton Cemetery. 


Whom the gods loved they gave in youth's firsj^ flower 
One infinite hour of glory. That same hour, 

Before a leaf droops from the laurel, come 
Winged Death and Sleep to boar Sarpedon home. 

^ (Iliad, xvi. 076-683.)* 

♦ By B. N. in The Times, Juno 23, 191(1. 
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Tho dostruction of the Zeppolin by Mr. 
Warnoford and a siicc«^ssfiil attack by two 
Britisli naval airrnrn nn German airt^hip sIuhIs 
to the north of Hrus.s(*ls were followed by a. 'jlipfit 
pause in the German eainpa'pi. The iic‘\t ?’aid 
was made on the nijjlji of dune lo, «>?» ilio 
North- Kast Goa^^f. Two /fppelins aj>p»;o-ed 
to approaelj fr<*jn the nfnili-ea-l , and N-fi ti%io:/ 
south-east to ea.st. 'Dicy lieu at a ef 

.■>,000 feet, and, alihoneli ;mt ■. .uter..!'( ij-iu ,- 
prf>ni])tly opened on tliroi. t h* y ‘.\»'re afipar* lO 
nf>t struck. 'Tlje s!it‘;«p*h ! frnni tin *- eon.-, oj 
faMinLC, (aiiised damage. I h*- Zepp. iu 

<h’o|<j>(‘<l about 1 u«>d(»/(ii inee!i<|iMy\ iti,n*b- .n 
one dist riet and wer'c cnabit'u lo i •■ir?.!.* 
amount of <l;una”«‘ <»\\ uifj f u a. ■. in e ah < u f In 
'I’iio roc»f win<l<»\\< of i-ti'' 'liop >.,ut bi.e-'s- 

<*ne<l in order tliat flc- liL'Iit-- lr<.n< u -.bould le « 
show aj.^-iinst tbe ,-k\ . A im'-oet .a 

the hla<‘keniTi«jr had hion ruhiied nil, ib.il 
tls' lij/lits alfordi’d a. ni.'irl< lor lire Z* 
which droppeil a number <«[ InmuI'S, dnin;.i; » on 
siderahle damage io property, laji eau'-im.' m* 
loss of life. Gn i lie ntber liaud, some very 
imf)ortarit jireniises o\er uliieh tint Zeppelins 
passed that nij^lo were m toUil derkners^ an<l 
wore not attaeki’d at all, the Zeppelin,-' iailin;jj 
to discover them, 'tiii-; uas by no means tin' 
first |')ro<»f of the >alue <if darkn<-'>s in I'uilint' 
tho raidiT.s. 

f lav injjj »at tacked the shops, tla* Zeppelm-' 
sailed across a ri\»“r and i‘ame to some other 
buildings. Here, apjiarently, a iiumh<T of 
workmen ra.ii out into the ojxai to see them. 
Tho workmen were (uiught by the homh 
(explosions; 14 men and yoiitiis were killed 
and 13 injured. Tlio damage to property hero 
was slight. A polic(*inan was kilkxl not far ofT, 
and otlier casualtie.s brought the total nnndier 
of deaths to 16. As tho Zeppelins sailed up 
towards tho North Sea IIk^v dropped a bomb in 
the Market TUaers of one town, but only siicceedt'd 
in shattering some window pane.s. Tliis raid 
was much better ])lanncd than tho attack 
upon the same country a few months before. It 
was clear that in tho int(Tval the eiuMny jjilots 
had mado themselves fully informed of all 
tho details of tho topography of the district. 

“Punish England’* was tho note of the 
German comment over these raid.s. “ In spite 
of our U-boath, England feels the war wliieh 
she\ias incited far less than is appropriate and 
neccs!5arj%“ said a writer in tlio Harnbvrger 
Ncuihrichten, “ England’s .shamelessness is not 
only abominable ; it drives tho blood to our 


heails and makes us desir(» and demand a hard 
pimishiiumt for this frivolous and huckstering 
people, 3'hcrefore w'o cannot rain bombs 
enough on England, nor can (‘uough of her ships 
he d<\sl royei 1 . " 

'1‘lierc \\a'< nnly one raid in duly, on tho 3rd, 
an uu'^uci e.'nwful ;Uicmf>r V>y a<Toptanr.s and sca- 
pkm("i !u aU.uk Harwich, August, however, 
■wun* -M-d rH» !< ss limn three* big incursion.**, 
uilli' timr t‘asuallic< far exece'ding those of any 
p5i*\ Ki'i--. moiitti. On August 1) a s()uadron of 
.«u lii|..s the E.;i-,t (’oust, dropping in- 

ci jitliaiv hurnb.-i over .i kirgt* jirca and killing 
^•!•|e iri;iu. uiic' unmeu, and four children. 

woinHlmc at kmst 14 ol ht*rs. Tht* 
/< pp« lius wcr*‘ hmIciI l>y iIk^ i'xtrom*'. darkness 
el tiieiejbf and l.v .» log \\ hieli hung ov('r sonic 
ptaeon. They ui-re met by .sustained gim-fiix* 
froje, our land deb ner-s. One Z(*ppelin was 
‘ iruek and dam.igi'd ; as it tri(*d to return it 
\y,\< ?ittaek(*d by au'eraft from Dunkirk with 
su<-ti suee^'SH th.at. its bjK;k was brokc'n, it.s rear 
eoi apart mt'Tits were (humiged, and it was com- 
plet* l\ de.slroy(‘d. During tliis raid one of our 
pilots, Elight Suh-lai ut. H. f.ord, wa.s killed in 
Imullng in tlu? dark, 

111 th«* second August attack, <ai the 12th, 
two Zeppelins visited t^ie Eiist Coast, killing 
four men aind two women, a,n(l injuring threo 
men, (‘k.'ven women, and nine children, all 
ei\ilinns. '^I'fiex also eai 4 .sed serious damago to 
14 houses. The ollicial report stated that 
they were eiigag<*d at .some points, but suc- 
ce(>d(.*d in getting away from our aircraft 
fiatrols. Our men beli(*ved that ono of tho 
Z«'ppelina wa.s damagixl. Practically all the 
casualties in tliis raid happ(*ned in ono quiet 
little country towm, A number of people had 
gathered in tho .etn'cta to watch the Zeppelins, 
never anticipating that they would bo attacked. 
Two Zeppelins bovenxl over the place, coming 
quite low. A subaltern in ehargo of infantry 
in a village outside opened rifle fire on them. 
They retorted by dropping bombs on the little 
town. One bomb foil among a group of humble 
folk standing at a .street corner, injuring several 
in a friglitful fiisliion and wrecking many houses. 

What was the impression made on tho 
count rj’sido by these attacks ? Here is an 
account written at the time by a spectator of 
ono of the most picturesque of tho raid.** on tlie 
East Coast : 

“ It was a shepherd who first picked out the 
Zeppelin, a typical East Coast she})herd of the 
old type, }vith smock and long beard. 
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“ ‘ There uiii bo,* he called excitedly, point- 
ing high up, eastwards. ‘There uin be, shut- 
ting out the stars.’ 

“ His trained eye noted at a glance that there 
was darkness wh(*ro some stars ought to bti 
visible, darkness eaused by tlio inter veiniig 
body of the airship. Just then a poweiful 
searolilight covorc3d the spot and revealed the- 
invader. The hackneyed description ‘ like a 
cigar * exactly oxpr(‘sses its appearance. It was 
moving swiftljs it was vtTy far up, and conse- 
quently it look(^d unexpectedly small. The 
rays of the searchlight lent it a sudden glory, 
like a heavenly messenger of glistening gold 
hovering about the earth. * It’s ten thousand 
foot up,* said one onlooker. Surely that little 
thing could not bo the (Jerman terror of the 
skies ! 

“ Five searchlights now played on it. A gun 
spoke from seawards with a dull, heavy re- 
port. The Zeppelin dropped sharply out of 
the lino of the lights. ‘ They’ve hil^ it ! ’ oije 
man shouted hoarsely. A long sigh, a sigh of 
irrepressible emotion, passed through the 
watching crowd. 

“No such luck I Our attention was sud- 
denly drawn ahead. Small streaks of light 
were tearing througl^ the skies earthwards. 
Two of them burst into furious flame as they 
struck the earth and burned themselves harm- 
lessly out ; others disappeared into nothingness. 
These were incendiary bombs. We found later 
tha^ those which had fallen into soft fields had 
been driven by the force of their descent into 
the eart h, tlius being rendered harmless. 

“ Again came the sound of gim-fii’o. This 
time it soeinod directed at sornethjng out at 
sea. * Could there bo more than one Zeppelin 
in the attack ? Why could the heavy darkness 


not lift and show us what was hapiiening ? 
JiLst then the dancing searchlights seemed to 
concentrate above our station. All eyes turned 
upwards. Directly overhead, lower, bigger, a 
thing no longer remote, but near us, formidable, 
awesome, floated the OiTman airship. 

“No one shouted. No one showed sign of 
fear. But there was a sudden .silence, a sudden 
stiffening. A German bomb dropped now 
could scarcely fail to miss our group. No 
bomb came, and almost in a second the Zep- 
pelin, moving upwards and onwards, bad 
gone. 

“The air was alive with sound .coming from 
every quarter of the compass. Great machines 
were buzzing, droning, clamouring furiously. 
Where tliey were and what they were the* 
darkness kept men from seeing. From sorne- 
w'here there came the faint sound of the ‘ rip-p * 
of a machine gun. Then came an ear-splitting 
detonation. It started like a hiss ; it endt»d 
with a roar that back' fair to rend our ear 
drums. ‘ S-s-ss-ss-ssh-SSH BOOF—BANG ’ 
Judging from the sound, half the countryside 
might have been torn away. * It’s an explo- 
sive bomb,’ wliispored the export. 

“ Down below, I knew, the artillerymen were 
standing at their long grey guns waiting for the 
word and the moment to swing them round on 
their movable platforms, elevate them and < 
fire at the invaders. In the liangtfrs our air- 
craft were ready. Were they able to go out 
to-night and attack the enemy in the sky ? 
Word was passed round, no one knew from 
wIkto, that our aeroi)lanes were making a cross 
move and cutting off the Zeppelins as they 
came back after completing their circuit. 

“ Then the whole thing passed. The droning 
ceased. There was no more dropping of bomV)s^ 



BROUGHT DOWN NEAR YPRES. 

A German aeroplane. The body of the aviator, who was killed, is seen lyind aoross the machine. 
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THE GIANT TWIN-PROPELLED WAR BIPLAN^ 

German machine fitted with two en|{ines of 100 h.p. to 150 h.p. each. In the centre is a nacelle 
which contains scats for three men — two gunners and the pilot. 


no iTioro firing, '^rhnsrjin'hlighls \M*rclunM'rl nff. 
* ^'ou hiicl hotter turn in,’ said the <'\|><'ri- 
oneed hands. ‘ Tlie show is over for to-niidit.’ 
Looking around, one <.*onld s<*e the crowds 
tliat had been drawn from evervwN here li'iiving 
their points of vanlage, going lionif*w ards. 

^ • e e • • 

“A fenv lioiirs later wo Ja-ard the rcjsults of 
tho raid. ]Mo.st of tlie bombs had droppi d 
harmlessly in fields, gardens, and streams. 
One or tw’o had landed in a small country 
t()wn near by, doing some damage. In the 
morning T wont to view' the scene. 

“ In daylight it .^eemed im[)ossible at first 
to believe that the events before midnight fxad 
been a reality. The countryside was at its 
fairest and best. The hedges were a moss of 
flowers and crimson berries. Wild honey- 
suckle was blooming freely. The fat game rose 
lazily on tho wing and flew into the neighbour- 
ing coverts as I approached. A piece of waste 
land was a blaze of deep red, covered with 


luNitJior in full flower. The pear trees and tho 
a[)ple frees wfTO laden with ripening fruit. 
W hat had (iountryside sueh a.s this to do witli 
war and dcatli in the .lir ? 

“ 1 came to a typical rural lowm, really fittle 
more than an over-grow’n village, with one long 
street and w’ith side roads of quaint two- 
storied houses, some huilt in the eighteenth 
century, some older still. 

“ It was at a point where t>vo or three side 
streets meet that the tragedy of tho raid hap- 
pened. Here, as everywhere else, the people 
poured into tho street at the first rumour of 
another visit. A little crowd assembled here, 
the barber, tho fireman and his young son, a 
labourer and his wife, a stable boy, and tho like. 
They w'cro trying to locate the Zeppelin by the 
noise, ivhen it suddenly appeared right over 
their heads. * It w arn’t a quarter of a mile 
up,’ said one survivor. ‘ We could ha’ brought 
it down wuth an eightoon-pounder gun,’ said a 
veteran voliuiteer. 
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** Into the midcllo of this liltlo crowd of old 
men, women and younjjj children, the (Jermans 
dropped one of tlioir most powerful h(»iiibs. 
It struck tile roailway in front of ono Iion.-'C 
and exphjded- Tlui litih* slightly h\iilf lionet ^ 
on eitJier side wt‘n* knoc lo'd d«e\T» iiv a fhild 
might knock down a hoo^i' (»f hrjck--. St-io.' 
houses liud tlieir ro(*l‘s (* 11 . S /on* 

cottages ha<l tlu‘ir lloi.rs r-hiils* o o.ii. 'I'Im 
plosive jno\ed mainly in van* (I'lirtn in niaKim.’ 
<i lira* of de.jlli and <h-a'-;n t' .1 'i .iio- .» r < - .o'o* 
splinti'i's stT*ij«k inlo hmldinL’.- !:'n*« lr*d*. a 
yards away. 

“As to?* till' liltio Jil-oup .-i in,.o -.n- I'V 
can onn dwell on ilieni, ?!.»' l -*\ '■ 

foi'U off, llie uoniaii .•;? o 

senihlance. tlie lirenian ."o jn- -••n .• 

t !?•*;>' sf« irxl hand ??? hand, iIm- w it*' !•.»•». •{ ,i- )-?• 

was sle| i|»i?ie out to In ?• 1 in ■ 1 a ( <1 ! S' \ ; i-* < i .n.ti 

t\V<*ni y odd \\ < aindi d all of ? ! w i , j • a i ; j •!' < « .o: •» i \ 

f(»Ik. A ^M'eal hae hv|- a niij.’hf ' raad, t’nh ! 

“ d’hi' < hjnna.n-' dfopj m d I \\ o nior< ‘-h* !! i) ' • j 
tin’ first. One ^fruck a- '."nil* !i. mad* a lie 
hole in < h?' «*artli. fore an apple in*- ml" 
splinfi'ps, and hroi%i- innuinei aiil« jian.e- t } -..'la-' 
in a lira' <»f gn'eiiljou.-e>. d’lie t liird tei! m ih.* 
sta.l)li‘ of a little inn. kiilins.'' t tie p<.nv, v\ re* ’niej 
the stalile, ami l)r<'akine some .,i‘ 1 h< wimlow.^ 
of (he inn. Aline host is gra s mt/ ((ver hi*' poiiv 
^md his stahh*, leMing e\ei’>oiie that h;.’ is not 
insurc‘d. I5flt T tlo n<*t t liink t liat he \\ ill do ^'el•\' 
htully out of the ineident. ilis little har hai-* 
Ix'coine it place of pilgriniat^e. d’hn-e qiia kly 
enlisted assistants eannot k<‘?*p j)iue with the 
demands of the armies ol «*ustoiner^i pouring in, 
to drink his heer and vi? w tlie <lamage. 

“The thing that strik?*s <im* moi^t ahuut the 
hojnbardmt'iit ot ])eaiM'tul, ipiiet, rural parts is 
itsfiitility. Actually, tJieajiMiunt of damng«* ihme 
by the raid was <‘«pial to what might coineirom 
a bad thuiKlcrstonn, when soim* partic-sof people 
were caught by tlie lightning under the lree.s. 

“We are to lie terrorised, say tlie (Jermaii 
commentators. J3ut if this eountr\side is any 
proof, terror is the last feeding ereate*d. J^eople 
are angered, ('mbit t( red, braced up f«»r furtlior 
action. Recruiting is cjuiekeiH'd, and more 
p(ioplG go to the munition faetories. But — 
terror ? The parties of holiday -making chil- 
dren, wdioso laughter I can hear in the fields 
beyond as I write tliis, are the best answer to 
that threat.” 

The third August raid, on the 17th, again on 
the Eastern Counties, succeeded in killing ten 


persons and injuring fifteen men, eighteen 
women, and three ehildrim. Tins Zeppelins 
(*ani(' once more under the fire (»f our anti-air- 
('Piift L'uns. and om* was jigain h(*lie\(»d to have 
hi’i’ii int. 

'I lu* hj'if I ilftiiils pu! ili.''*hcd ahoiit these 
rail!.- :uid tlii- jir-iwth of rumours of all kinds 
'•Oii'-otl (i*-'*.it ( ion. I ’"Oplc w cr«' dis- 

•irp>m<o«l til. If iimiriy air'i-rafi were iillowi'd 
\ ;su. tiii’ (oimti N { mio iifti-r time, U])- 
;-.u<fUi\ wuii mipuiiitv, Aih’i* e.'uh raid 
i.i i-.u.m an ounl wi-?**- puhli'>}ied of 
V. !« i !:.}«{ .ii i-i .mpli'-lir/|. amt tlierc cjuxn' 

UP' m m.'uvv *|ii.uti’rs (hat our 
O'* ?! .» a -.M T*- po'. uljly iv<‘cping hack (lio 

?'.i‘ 'ru'M i !>- 7 //.'/> tlniit with llii'. a-.|jcet- 

• '• 1 1.’*. 's. =■ I' »■ ill .1 ii .uhnj ml ic!" o?i August li*, 

.»!*''.o!'«l M M 1' - p/'oiM I af (otjf ion. “ r 
■' 'I ‘k r 't '-•ii'i, ■ wln-lhfi’ the t uivi'rnmcnt. 

i-t.ilf't* lu" efror! llif-o aunoum-cmeiil s 
« rmd- ; m Mu u* i ti -• nl toi m arc having upon 
fiio^puhla i^iml ;uiii iip4>n (heir nv\ii po.'-ition in 
1 1 :»• puhlir « •- 1 im.; ( Ion. ' ' ll poihli'd out that. our 

♦ MpMitc jMid till* lalem-.'''-- in the piih- 

iioition ot our r«‘porl.''* caused (ho Rritisii 
• 1 * 4 ouni til he dt-rif dil iM I in m iilral <-uijnliies 
and <'an-4(( wnlo,' pi^ad piihlio irritation at 
hoim-. “ 'f’h'^ < .'oM i-mnof^ ilo nut. seem to 
kn44w how U)i(-n-'4‘ ihi- h•l•li^)g has }>e<‘um(*. 
Ttio i*\pro'-'-ions of imlignaiion against lh<? 
Alm!r-tr\ tin thii- point ar^ for (he most, part 
o\ln‘m<I\ unlai?'. 'I'hc aiit liurit ies coin*erned, 
hy siippp'^-mg information which might be 
usi fiil to lilt* < lormims. an* doing tli(‘ir best to 
shit‘M (la* pnhhc. from attiu-k. They have no 
oth<*r motive, for w«* do not for a mojn(*rit think 
tliut the full facts are improperly h?*ld back. 
Rut th(* fact remains that tin’s h*eling of irrila- 
tion exists, and that tin* (government would do 
well to take aceounl ?>f it. NVhc'tlier they could 
not disclose; n littl?* more, without telling the 
Germans anything that they do not know 
already, is a matter whieli th(*y must decide for 
tlK'inselves. In any case w?* think they would 
be wise to issue an authoritative statement, 
both for neutrals and for (his country, of the 
princi[)les on wliich tliey are acting.” 

The censorship was defended by Mr. Balfour 
ill a lettt'r addressc'd to a correspondent, and 
oflicially cinailated through tho Press Burcnxii. 
Mr. Balfour declaivd that the ro8ult.s of tho 
enemy air raids had been magnified out of all 
proportion by ill-informed rumours, and ho 
combated the; suggestion tliat unpleasant truths 
wore being dolilx'rately hid from a nervous 
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IN AN ENGINE GONDOLA OF A ZEPPELIN. 

On the left of the car is a man with machine gun on the lookout for attacking aircraft. 


public. The following is the full text of his 
loiter : 

“Admiralty, S.W., 

“ August 28. 

“ Dear Sir, — You ask mo why the accoimts 
published in this country ot enemy air raids 
aro so meagre, while the German narratives of 
the same events arc rich in lurid detail. You 
point out that while these narratives are widely 
believed in neutral countries, the reticence of 
the censored British Press suggests a suspicion 
that unpleasant truths are being deliberately 
hid from a nervous public. 


“Compare tho following accounts, which, 
though the historian would never guess it, 
relate to the same airship raid : 


TRANSIJiTION. 
Headlines of Deutsche 
Tageszeitung, August 11, 
1915. 


AIR ATTACK ON THE 
DOCKS OF LONDON. 


On tho night of the 
9th- 10th of August our 
Naval Airships carried out 
attacks upCn fortifiod coast 
towns and harbours on the 
Kasi Coast of England. ‘ 
In spite of strenuous 
opposition, bombs were 


August 10, 1016. 

Tho Secretary of the 
Admiralty makes the fol- 
lowingunnouncement : — 

A squadron of hostile 
airships visited the East 
Coast last night and this 
morning between the 
hours of 8.30 D.m. and 
12.30 a.ra. 

Some fires wore caused 
by the dropping of incen* 
diary bombs, but these 
were quickly extinguished 
and only Immaterial 
damage was done. 
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BOMB-DROPPING FROM A ZEPPELIN. 


dropped on British war- 'J'ho follow’iiig casualties 
ships in the Thaiiios, on liave been roporteci : — 1 

Iho docks of London, on man, 8 women, and 4 

tlie torpedo craft base at children killed ; 4 men, 

Harwich, and on iinpor- 0 women, and 2 children 

tant positions on the wounded. 

Humber. ^ 

Good results u»cre oh- One Zoppehn was son- 
serN'od. ously <lainagod by gun tiro 

The airships rol.urnc<l of the land defences, aral 

safely from their success- was reported this morning 

£ul undertaking. being towed into O.stend. 

She has sinco bcjcn eub- 

{ 'ected to continual attacks 
ly aircraft from Duukii'k 
under heavy fire, and it is 
now reported that after 
having had her back 
broken and rear compart - • 
ments damaged she was 
completely destroyed by 
^ explosion. 

, •• Now it is plain that if one of these stories is 


true the other is false. Why not then explain 
the discrepancy and tell the world in detail 
wh€»rein the Oeiiimn account distorts the 
facts ? 

“ The reason is (piilc simple. Zeppelins altatdc 
iiixler cover of nigJit, and (by preference) of 
moonless niglit. Tn .such conditions landmarks 
are elusive, and navigation diflicult. Errors are 
inevitable, and sometimes of surprising magni- 
tude. The (Germans constantly assert, and may 
sometimes believe, that they have dropped 
bombs on places which in fact they never 
approached. Why make their future voyages 
easier by telling them where they have blundered 
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BRITISH ilEROPLANES. 

Testing machines at sunset. 

in the past ? Sinco* their errors are our gain, 
why dissipate them ? Let us learn what w’e cim 
from tlie enemy ; let us teach him only what 
we must. 

“ Nobody will, I think, bo disposed to doubt 
that this reticence is judicious. But the ques- 
tion may still bo asked whether it is used not 
me'Voly to embarrass the Cermans, but unduly 
to roassuro the British. How ought wo to rate 
the Zeppelins among weapons oi attack ? 
What have they done ? What can they 
do ? 

“ To this Inst question I do not offer a reply. 
I cannot prophesy about the future of a method 
of warfare which is still in its infancy. 

“ I can, however, say something of its results 
during the past. 

“ That it has caused much suffering to many 
innocent people is unhappily certain. But even 
this result, with all its tragedy, has beem 
magnified out of all proportion by ill-informed 
rumoui. 1 am assured by the Home Office that 
during the last 12 months 71 civilian adults 
and 18 children have been killed ; 189 civilian 
adults and 31 children have been injiu'cd. 


** Judged by numbers, this cumulative result 
of many successive crimes does not equal the 
single effort of the submarine which, to the un- 
concealed pride of Germany and the horror of 
all the world, sent 1,198 unoffending civilians 
to the bottom in the Lusitania. Yet it is bad 
enough, and we may well ask what military 
advantage has been gained at the cost of so 
much innocent blood. 

“ 'J'he answer is easily giv^en. No soldier or 
sailor has been killed ; seven have bt'en 
wounded ; and only on one occasion has da* n ago 
boon inllicted which could by any stretch of 
language bo described as of tlio smallest military 
hnportance. Zeppelin raids have been brutal ; 
but so far they have not been effcjctive. They 
have served no hostile purpose, moral or 
material. 

“ Yours faithfully, 

“AiiTiii'tt Jamks Balfour.'’ 

The official report of the next air raid, of 
September 7, was briefer than ever. It siin|jly 
announced that hostile aircraft again visited 
the Kastern counties and dropped bombs. 
“ It is known that there have been some fires 
and some casualties, but particulars aro yet 
unavailable.” 

The second and third air raids on Lonchm 
were made on the evenings of September 7 ^ 
and 8. On the first night, outlying districts 
were attacked. On the following night, a 
serious and concerted raid was made on the 
very heart of London. The Zeppelins came 
between 10 and 1 1 o’clock. The theatres and 
music-halls were all o[)en, the streets were full 
of the usual evening crowds, and life was going 
on with its usual animation. Suddenly the 
sound of explosion after explosion could he 
heard, first the bursting of bombs, then the 
rapid firing of anti-aircraft guns. Zeppelins 
were ])lainly visible aloft, as the searchlights 
shone on them. People came out of restaurants 
and stood in the streets gazing at them. From 
the roofs of houses, fires could bo seen eastwards 
and northwards. One bomb fell in a square 
almost surrounded by hospitals. Hundreds 
of windows in a children’s hospital near by 
wore broken, and the sick children were aroused 
from their sleep by the tremendous explosion. 

It seemed as thotigh the Zeppelins were taking 
special aim at St. Paul’s Cathedral £nd at 
the British Museum, although they failed to 
touch either. Afterwards one of the German 
raiders stated that an anti-aircraft gun Rod been 
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placed under cover of St. Taul’s, a >Tateni»'nt 
wtiolJy false. 

PcTliaps tho iriost spli*iidid work in ine(‘trn;i 
the raid tliat was dun(>. liy iht^ Lomlon 

Pire Brii^adt'. Oiu* fin*, in partirular. whi^h 
for a tiiiK* t lin’ati'iad to Im- 
was eoMliin'd and .'•iilitln- «l \Mtli a. i.t(‘i«h»\ 
as sj)lriidid as afiyi Iiuil' lamwa ja »},. 

history ol lircdiL’Ijt iii;!; lU thi-^ n-ta fi N*. ()(.'• •>! 

the hei'ot's <if Ihal wa-. a tin-ioat: naoi* d 

Cireeri, who pmcirat*'.} a hia/ifii: h iddiny ..-to*- 
afl(.T tiJlie, sa\sn^ pcfij.lr \\ Im-ji it 

l)elie\’ed thal all w l•of w'atl < a ll * i\' 

were' still two uprlair--. < ir-'. o r-’- laas d. oa -iii-: 
his way into tin' opjwr litx.r:. -.i ?:.; a •/ 

furiously horning a* d <din'*-t c . in." d . 
Ao OlK' Itoiiif h'.' <-niild >.-n im l.ifllni- aijd lln- 
lliimes almost, eauidd jam. 11^ li.wl t*. ji*!*'}* 
into the roadway If* esf .i.po, .-md injur< d ‘am 
vSelf so Sf'riojisly that he<li»'d shorfly aft* rw aid- , 
His iiaiiif.* was enroIN'd anionij those of the 
heioes of the J.<ondori Pire Hripide. 

Moat of the buildings datuaged w<^ro in poor 
districts. Three or four liouaes in one ancient 


slum centre, beloved by mid-Viclorian novelists, 
were biwlly wn.*eUed. No public institution 
ol any kind was hit, no fin' station, and nh 
iir.M'iiaj. d'he pfibliti ouisidi* Uic iuiniediato 
an-a-N wlten* I lie hojiiUs fell retcarded the attack 
a.-' a ei« at spi elaele. Jt wa.- iinpossihle, in S|>iU; 
<1 a .n'n:r.;:. •, {•.• ki'ep |>«‘epl.‘ iu their houst's. 
liny into ilii' .'-itvel.s to ei't ii holli'r 

'lew. In ol il,.- tlieaties tla* inanatri>rs 

;t<m. .aof ejl ti'm the sijiL'e I liat Ji /.f'ppelin raid 
n-n, ai-.d .iir j is j t ««[ aiane*';, were coutinue<l 
. 1 - \f Jl-. St. hmii-.'..' 'Jdieatre, lor 

o ran- • , s.i f • -i^ie Mc v.ands 1' he^ii,/fd the pe»»pl<' 
i* r -i:, jin nu.jf’ s .jK. Unl i1h*\ iu*eiled no 
‘ •.'L’L-'ie' ilay -al sjna-il\- a> a- matU'l* of 

■ 'I h* /a j ps im pa- -ed rielit o\ er «mr liouse 
mil w a iJiere potlf’fi hy ant i iiireraft. gunM,'* 
.-a;d .»u oM elerpy\nian. “ Oia* of tlic flisiK. 
ws'iirhing I ill. o o/.. fell six fi'f t from iny front 
floor, just w hf're 1 hafl stood, and it was hot 
wh^*n I f'jui^ed it in. It was a terrific but very 
splendid sight, and it luul for me Bomething 
e.xhilarating in it ; for, like most old men, I 
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THE RAID OVER A LONDON DISTRICT, SEPTEMBER 8, 1915. 
View of a Zeppelin lit up by Marchlithte and •orrounded by ahrapnel emoke. 
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have felt so selfish at home out of clanger, 
and now at any rate one is allowed to feel 
that we may take our share of it after all.” 
One bomb exploded near a passing motor 
omnibus. There were twenty jM'opIe io the 
vehicle. Nino of them were killed and eleven 
injured, the drivt^r having both his legs 
blown off, and dying shortly afterwards in 
hosjiital. 

The Home Secretary issued subsequently a 
statement concerning the raid in which some 
of the tragedies were described. Here is a 
typical oxtnwtt from his report : 

” Somewhere in t he vast area of London’s 
suburbs there is a little lilock of houses standing 
almost by itsc‘lf and divided up into small flats. 
On the ground floor there were sleeping a widow, 
her daughter, aged 18, and a young man whom 
they kept os a lodger. On the first floor was a 
family with tliree children, two of them girls, 
and on the second floor a working man and his 
wife with five children, four of tlieiji girls typd 
(»ne a boy. The bomb dropped srpiarely on 
the roof of the house. As the labourer and 
his wih', who were on the second floor, described 
it, the whole partition wall bohido their bed 
gave way and disappeared ; the man pushc'd 
his wif<» out into th^ centre of the room, and 
went off to find his children. Two of them, 
who slept in the room uncfer the spot where 
the bomb felf had vasiished with room, bed and 
(‘verything, and their bodies were found two 
days later under the debris of the house. Of 
the others, the boy, aged caght, ran for safety 
to the staircase, which wj\s blown away, and 
in the dark fell down into the hole where his 
sisters’ bodies were buried in the ruins. Of 
tlu^ first floor inhabitants, two were missing 
altogether, and their bodies were subsequently 
lecovered. Of tlic ground floor, w'hcro ap- 
parently the w’orst effect of the explosion took 
place, it is suiTicient to say that part of the 
b(»dy of the man who occupied it was- found 
liiO yards away.” 

One of the few iinprt*ssions of the raid per- 
mitted to be printed by the Censor was written 
by an American journalist, Mr. William O. 
Shepherd. Quotations from it serve to show 
how the attitude of the people impressed a 
neutral visitor : 

“Traffic is at a standstill. A million qiuVt 
cries make a subdued roar. Seven million 
people of the biggest city in the world stand 
gazing into the sky from th(? darkened streets. 

“ Hero is the* climax to the twentieth century ! 


“Among the autmnn stars floats a long» 
gaunt Zeppelin. It is dull yellow — the colour 
of the harvest moon. 

“The long fingers of searchlights, reaching 
up from the roofs of the city, are touching all 
sides of the death messenger with their white 
lips. Great booming sounds shake the city. 
They ar^^ Zeppelin bombs — falling— killing — 
burning. 

“ Lesser noises — of shooting — are nearer at 
hand, the noise* of aerial guns sending shrapnel 
into the sky. 

“ ‘ For God’s sake, don't do that ! ’ says 
one man to another, who has just struck a 
mat(‘h to light a cigarette. 

“ Whispers, low voices, run all through tl o 
streets. 

“ ‘ 1’here’s a red light in the sky over there ; 
our house may be burning,’ exclaims a woman, 
clutching at a man’s coat. 

“‘There are a million houses in London; 
why ours particularly ? * he responds. 

“ A group of men talking French stami 
gazing up from the stnu'l . Th(\v are in waiters* 
clothes and have rushed out from the upper 
room of one of the most luxurious ])otels in the 
world, 

“ ‘ The devils ! ’ exclaims one, and then — ^ 

“ ‘ We’ve got it ! It can’t get awg^y ’Phere's 
shrapnt'l all around it ! ’ 

“ ‘ () my neck ! ’ says a pretty girl in evening 
wra|)s. ‘ I can’t look up a minute more.' 

“ Hut she does. 

“ All about you are }>eautifully garbed 
women and men in evening dress. Olis and ahs 
long drawn out — exclamations of admiration 
like the sounds made by American crowds, 
watching firewDrks, greet the brilliantly wdiito 
flashes of slirapnel. 

“ Suddenly you realize that the biggest 
city in the world has t)ecome the niglit battle- 
field on which 7,000,000 harmless men, women, 
and children live. 

“ Hen* is war at the very heart of civilization 
threatening all the millions of things that 
human hearts and human minds have created 
in past centuries. 

“If the men up *t here in the sky think they 
are tc*rrifying London they are \vA)ng. *They 
are only making England white hot mad. 

“ The redness of a burning building fills the 
sky The dome of historic St. Paul’s Cathedral 
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AIR RAID ON LONDON, OCTOBKR 13. 1915. 

The effect of an explosion on wood-pavinti. 
Small picture : Interior of a room used for Inisiiiesfi 
purposes. 

yt)oiiis up aoiiinst. tlic ivdiii-i^s. You pass the 
old eliurcli a sith* strool . 

“At llio galo\NJiy slands tlio olil MTgcr, 
Imlf drrsscd. It lias bean bis duly for liio bust 
lil’ly yaars to giiaril ilic! aluirali a.gainsl tliiavas 
iiud lin’s iis othar saxtojis luiva guai<la<l it lor 
aonturias |)a-sl. Ibil lii*’s got a biggar job on 
his hands than any of llioin evar hud bafora. 

“ 'riia vargiT's whil(‘-hairad wifa stands 
basido him. Thay aro talking with thr<»a girls 
such as never coma into the lives of church 
sextons excejjt on nights like this. 'I’licy are 
pointing out to the aged couple, with cheaply 
jewelled fingers, tlie slowing fading yellow form 
of the Zeppelin.” 

The German official report, which was de- 
clared officially in England to be grossly in 
error in iiio.st ca.ses as to where the bomb.*-' 
were dropped, was as follows : 

The East India Docks wore attacked and a large shed 
full o'f ammunition was burned to the ground. At the 
London Docks a warehouse was destroyed and sevoriil 
ships w^ hit py bombs, some being destroyed. At the 
Victoria Docks a large cotton warehouse was Immed to 
the ground and in the same neighbourhood blocks of 
houses wore destroyed or damaged in St. George Street 
and Leman Street. The City, and particularly the 
newspaper quarter, was bombarded with especially good 



success. The To\v*er of London and London Bridge, 
which are armed with guns, wore bornbanled. Houses — 
soinetimcs whole blocks of them — were damaged or 
destroyed in Liverpool Street, Chancery Lane, Moorgate, 
Bishopsgate, Aldgate, and the Minories. 

'J’ho London nnd South- West ern Bank was burned 
to the ground and much money, vulimbloH, nnd papers 
are believed to have been de.stioyod. The Morning Post 
building was seriously damaged and a brunch of the 
London Bank reduced to oshes. 'J’ho subway and rail- 
way traffic was interrupted for a time owing to bomb 
damage. Much damage was done to Woolwich Arsenal. 
In Enfield a battery with searchlights was silenced. 
The Hampton Bower Station w’os hit. In ('roydoii ox- 
tensive factories -wore hit and great fires were noticed. 
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*In Kontish Town ati especially strong searchlight battery 
wiis noticed and bombs were dropped on it. A whole 
row of searchlights went out. At West Ham and East 
Ham the railway was bombarded. At Ipswich a battery 
was bombarded, and its fire became noticeably weaker. 

The German airsliip was the object of an unusually hot 
fire, but it was not damaged. Four aeroplanes attacked 
the airship without success. 

One immediate result of the raid was to 


RAID ON LONDON, OCTOBER 13. 1915. 

Wrecked houses in the suburbs. 

Small picture : Hole made by bomb in a London 
business thorouifhfare. 

aroase a storm of protest against what was 
felt to bo the very inadequate measures of 
defence provided for London. This protest 
was none the loss severe because little could be 
said about it in the newspapers. Criticism 
centred, in particular, upon the calibre of the 
anti-aircraft guns, which were apparently 
unable to reach the enemy. * 

Shortly afterwards. Admiral Sir John Porc^y 
Scott was placed in charge of the gunnery 
arrangements for the aerial defence of London. 
This aj^pointment gave great general satisfocj- 
tion and did much to restore public confidence, 
for Admiral Scott’s reputation in gunnery had 
been long established. Naval men knew what 
ho could do by the fine results he had obtained 
when captain of the ScyUa in the Mediter- 
ranean, and when captain of the Gunnery 
School at W^halo Island. But to the* general 
public he was most familiar as the officer who 
mounted guns on carriages that enabled them 
to bo taken to Ladysmith for the defence of 
that town against the Boers. A man of great 
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originality, accustomed to taukling fresh pro- 
blems, ready to appreciute new isHiu*s — ns was 
strikingly shown by his attitude over the sub- 
luarine question iininediiitely before llu' war- 
it was felt tliat luider liirn all tliat eoultl })»* 
done would be done. 

There W(?re four rnon' raids in the I'nitrd 
Kingdom in Septemhor, 101 o. A /(-piM'liji tl(‘w 
over the Kast (.\»ast on September 11, dointr 
lio damage; there was a raid ovrv the Ka.a 
<^oast on Se|-»t<*inl)e.r 12, wh<;n (h(‘ w:e. 

trifling ; fhen' wa'-' anoMier on thr- on the 

l^last with no damage, and a raid over 

Kent on tl»e sjufui day, when >ev<TaI persons 
were woumh'tL 

li«.tf»»re Atlmirai Senll could *<*mpici. his 
iUTang<anents i’j)r tln‘ better detVnt e of L<nidon, 
tho I\h‘tropolis wn;; agaiti aita,cUMl. On Oc- 
tober l.'b about 0.‘5U at night, lire was «*pened 
from the skies on the eeiitn* of Lorahwi. 'riad 
same evenitig parts of (fi<i hlastern (Vjunlies 
wore attacked. In Loudon alone ,‘{2 were 
killed and Oo iniur(id, and the total casualties 


for tfio whole area of the raid that night were 
50 killed and 1 1 3 wounded. A number of houseM 
were dainagotl, and ftcveral start(H). The 
bombs used wero in many ca^t^s of a very large 
size. One of them, strUcing tho roiuiway, 
pen*‘t rated intt» the subway containing gaa and 
water mains, burstii^g them. Mast of the 
viciiri\s w'ere ordinary working folk, doing their 
<^>rdinnrv w<'r!v. Motor omnibus condiictoi'H 
di' d in t!ie street, a messenger boy was killed 




RAID ON LONDON; OCTOBER 13. 1915. 

In the suburbs : Houses struck by bombs, where two people werct killed and two severely injured. 
Small picture : Hole made by bomb, the explosion from which wreoked six houses. 
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when delivering a message, a potman died at 
his work, a caterer was killed wiiilo returning 
from a Masonic lodge, a carman’s daughter 
was injured in the legs and lingered until next 
morning, a waitress won donci to death while 
returning homo from a Young Women’s (Juild, 
and so on. 

The inquests on the victims revealed many 
tragic facts. A w'oman told how she and her 
husband, a railway guard, were standing 
outside a place of ainiiscmont. She was 
struck, but was not injured. When she found 
her husband, he was lying at the j)oint of death. 
A man in a public house liad both thighs 
smashed. A woman u as wounded in the face and 
breast, and the lower part of her spine was 
smashed. A young woman of twenty-three, 
an assist ant in a milk shop, was killed while on 
her way to a railway station. One bomb mode 
a hole in tlu' pavt*inent six feet across, killing 
tlio driver and conductor of a passing motor 
omnibus and a special c(3nstablo ^’ho was a 
passenger. A police inspector told how in one 
case a parapet was blown away, and in another 
an entire top storey of a building was shifted. 

A boy of thirteen left home to go to a place of 
amusement where lie was employed to run 
errands. Ho received such injuries to the 
arms, legs and chest that he died in the hos- 
pital next day. A nowsvtmdor, ag<*d seventy- 
four, a naval pensioner and old age pensioner, 
was killed. He liad his old age pension forms, 
two Five Pound War Loan vouchers, and some 
money on liim when struc^k. A house decorator, 
forty-five years of age, was out looking for work 
wlion a bomb burst near by ; he was picked up 
badly injured. He turned to a doctor and 
asked him to attend to another man first. He 
himself died almost immedialely afterwards. 

The British official report stated that some 
liouses wtjre damaged and several fires started, 
but no serious damage was caused to military 
material. Anti-aircraft gims and the Royal 
Field Artillery, attached to the Central Force, 
wore in action. Two aeroplanes of the Royal 
Flying Corps went up, but, owing to tlio atmo- 
spheric conditions, only one aeroplane succeeded 
in locating an airship. This aeroplane, how- 
ever, was unable to overliaul the airship before 
it was lost in the fog. An airship was seen to 
heel over on its side and to drop to a lower level. 

A fuller official report, issued by the Home 
Office, stated that there were five positive 
areas in which damage had been done. The 
first of these was an area in which there 


was little or no residential pifeperty, but 
some large buildings devoted to various 
kinds of business in comparatively wide 
streets. Hero bombs were dropped contain- 
ing high explosives, w'hich in four coses fell 
upon the street and in the fifth upon the 
back promises of one large building thronged 
with people. One of the bombs, which was 
apparently of a large size, penetrated the 
street into the subway containing gas and 
water mains, and in exjiloding melted tj^ie 
gas pipes, setting alight a fire which, though 
slight in extent, lasted for several lioiirs. 
The oxpk>sion of this bomb damagcrl the 
buildings around considerably and destroyed 
almost all the glass in the neighbourhood. It 
was responsible for a number of casualties. 

The second area contained a largo block of 
residential fiats, some em])loyed as oHices. In 
this area there wore no casualties, although 
several narrow escapes. The third area con- 
tained two damaged business premises, the 
first of thorn a largo modern building con- 
structed of reinforced concrete; the fourth 
was a district consisting entirely of working 
class property with small, low buildings. 
One group of small liouses in this area was 
entirely destroyed by this class of bomb. In 
the last area covercfl by the raid — this time in 
a suburb — the property consisted of detachec^ 
or semi-detached houses surrounefed by small 
gardens. Hero the largest niunber of bombs 
was dropped, the entire number falling 
within COO yards, no less than five within fifty 
yards, and three into a single small garden. 

There were many astonishing escapes. In 
one instance a bomb fell on a narrow passage 
separating two houses, the entire fronts of 
which were blown out, causing the upper bed- 
room floors to collapse. In one of the upper 
bedrooms a mother and daughter were sleeping. 
They were hurled into the street from the 
place w'here the ground floor window should 
have been, both escaping with their lives. A 
bomb fell right on the centre of a large house, 
killing tw’O children instantly, and severely 
injuring the father and mother. At another 
point, wiiero the bomb fell into the street, a 
yoimg man was saying good night to a woman 
at the open door of the house. He w’os imme- 
diately k^led by a fragment of the bon^, and 
the woman was severely injured. Here also 
an old man, who was walking on the pavement, 
had his arm blown off, and died in the hospital 
shortly afterwards. 
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TAKING COVER ABOVE LOW-LYING CLOUDS. 

A suggested method of observing from a car suspended below a Zeppelin. 


Tho*Gernuin General Staff report on this 
October London raid stated that — 

In addition to dropping bombs on the English capital, 
the waterworks at Hampton, and the town of Woolwich 
where there is a groat arsenal, were heavily bombarded. 


Groat fires arc report oil to have followed the explosion 
of the ZoppdKn bombs. 

The text of the German Admiralty's statement 
follows: 

** German airships during the night of Octo- 
ber 13-14 attacked the City of London and nearOj 
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“THE DEFENCES OF LONDON.” 

This imajlinative map was officially supplied to the German Press in December, 1915, for 
^ propaganda purposes. 


important ostablishiiients os well os the batterios uf 
I pKwif'h. 

** Several attacks woro^ndo esporinlly on th(^ City of 
liondon. 

* The docks of London, the waterworks at Hampton, 
near London, and Woolwich also wore heavily bombardod 
with incendiary bomb.s. 

At all the places attacked important explosions and 
;,'roat fires wore observed. 

** All the nirship.s returned safely, although they werr* 
vigorously attacked on passing over the English coast.’' 

That evening one little country town in the 
Homo Counties was unexpectedly attacked. 
The people and the authorities there hiul 
imagined that they were safe. There were no 
inimition works in the district, and no war 
manufactures, the placo was not of military 
importance, and it was hard to believe that its 
placid old streets could be the scene of war. 
The street lamps were kept aliglit ns u.sual 
and the chiurch clocks chimed the hours as 
they had done for centuries. In the evening, 
just as the clocks were striking 10, a Zep- 
pelin appeared overhead. It was believed 
that it had been injured by an anti-aircraft 
gun on the hills b^ond the town. It 
poured out its entire cargo of bombs, forty- 
four in all, ns quickly as possible, on to th<* 
streets below. Had the bombs all exploded 
the town might well have been blown to piexx^s. 


^lost of them failed to explode. A group of 
men stood outside a local club looking at the 
aircraft, when ono of the bombs* foil among 
them, killing them, and damaging the houses 
around. Several houses \vero injured, some 
biMily, but the deaths were very fow indeed. 
Next morning the local authorities had bills 
printed and posted over tho broken houses 
pointing out that deeds such as these showed 
what Germany was, and calling on the men who 
had not enlisted to como forward and servf* 
their country. 

The effect of the raids was twofold. On the 
one hand, they led to a call for reprisals and 
a great deal of fooling that the Government 
was not sufficiently active in defence prepara- 
tions. But they also led to an imiJfensfr 
fpiickcning of tho national determination tf» 
SCO the war through to an end. Even in thr 
towns that suffered most there was no panic, 
and nothing like panic. People did not like 
the raids, and did not profess to like them. 
They did not treat them lightly or regard them 
indifferently. But the suggestion put forwanl 
in German quarters that because of the raids 
England might be coerced into loosening her 
grip upon Germany wa.s not even discussed. 
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A iiinfi who io nv'^iw in pnl>li«j in 

hjiiglaiid in tho autumn of lOIii that his eountry 
should iriako j)OiK'o t>«‘CMusr; of tho oifi'ct of il»o 
raids would havo boon iN'gardcd .-is a harml*—- 
hut hopoloss lunatic, and f)cop|c woohl /m.i 
have tliouglit it wortli \\}:ilo ('V('n to (Koti'*'- 
vort his views. Jf tho pur[«osi: oS' tlio rn;anf~ 
was “ fright fulness,” t crrorisiii and the si liKin;.': 
of fear into the Ik-.o-i oI Ivn.cland. tIm-i? ti:' \ 

• ■niirely failed. 

After tile I’iiid 'ai L*iiiOi»u <•! itM'iot/- 
1915, tln're e.iiiie a p.iiisf' »>! fixer Ihr*-* neaitii 
1'ho GcrniMii.- doubtless r‘-e*r.nii/ed t lie nr.wt i* .d 
impossibility of eondorlinc /ejioelin r.iel 
safely across llu‘ NoimIi Sea dnrmg th • . t-MOiX 
a,!ul uncertain \vi'*‘Ks of tla' nuturnii. Ih ('allot- 
the oxperienee-J ol I la* pi’i xioiis s i-ar, I. In- piiltia 
generally aniici]ai.le(l a leir.-wal oi tite rod- 
towards tlc! »'nil fd' .laiiuarv. 'I’he- ani ie»jMl jo)* 
prov(^(l e(>n'('ef . I'].n’h' on flu- naa-iore' ot 

Sunday, .Tanuarv -‘h lltHh a 1 m>s1i!<‘ at-roplane. 
taking ml\a.ntage, nf th(‘ bri'^ilit. inotudigiit . 
visited Dover and dropped nine Im ndis in iMpid 


suoc(‘ssiou, tlit!n making olT seawards. Here, 
as on pr(?vious attiMupts, ib»} mivh.'r failed to 
•.•ans(* anx' u iv.d »)r military d;iniag(‘, but soino 
wiTi* startl'd by a1f> incendiary bom)>. One 
Mi »n was killed, and two men. one woman and 
!lire<? children .dighily injured. laitiM' in the 
flay 1 XX o h-i'St'le aerojil.ines made a. si'Cond 
bill -,x.n- diixt-n off by ln.-avy lire, 
On the i-i!)i.wing day a (lerinan aeroplane 
f. e. ove" l>o\er at. 1 o'elfick in t he* afternoon, 
lu.i Iditish !n«iehines rose in [mi’snit and the 
■ Mo'i .ti»-«*rafi g.ms ojiened on it, hut it gf)t away 
;‘!ie • \ein’.->j‘'ns were pos^ahly rcei.>nna.issant‘es 

’ll f Tde nature and i*iing(' of any now 
thiii^tf anil aii'erafl. annameiit. 

'“W da\‘> l.ifer. earix- hi the (Wetiing of 

Mo'ulax- .lannary dl. tlie enemy struck in 
< .line. » .d ilio I'.a.-'t tJoa.Mt and Midinnds. 'I'ht^ 
raiili r;-: airixid early, alioni l.att in the after- 
noon. and the la..s| of them did not lenvi* llie 
Kngli^h coast until nearly Hvo in the morning. 
'rii(^' eiift'ri'fl. apparently, through Norfolk atul 
ei'ossi'd through Lincolnshire into Perhyshin^ 



AIR RAID IN THE MIDLANDS, JANUARY 31, 191A 
Claw of workmen', dweliinj, demoliihrd by Zeppelin raiders. Many of the inhabitant, were 

killed and injured. 
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THB RAID OVER THE EASTERN 
COUNTIES, JANUARY 31, 1916. * 

View of houses where a woman, * girl, and boy 
were killed. 

Small picture : A house in which five people were 
killed. 

at any moniont attack might come. London 
endurc3d its hours of siisoense stoically. 

The raid w’as nndoublodly a surprise. Stnl - 
fordsliire, whore the Geriuans struck witli 


and StatYorilsIiire. then circling around through 
Leicostorshiro, Norfolk and Suffolk. Their 
evident purpose was to roach Liverpool, and 
apparently the pilots believed that they had 
clone so. 'rh(*y lost their bearings and .struck 
instecul at a town in Staffordshire. News of 
the arrival of the liostilo aircraft quickly 
spread over the country. The entire train 
sc »r vice in many parts was suspended and 
travellers were kept waiting in some cases 
half the night in by -stations. It was thought 
that the aircraft were aiming for London and 
every preparation was made there to meet 
tliem. In the caso of other raids London had 
received no warning ; now for some hours a 
large proportion of the population know that 


special force, had not aniicipated danger from 
aircraft and few precautions had been tak('n 
there against it. In some of tho places there 
were no plans whatever for meeting hostile 
aircraft ; in others, oven arrangements for 
warning tho authorities had not been con- 
sidered. This was made a subject of great 
eomf)laint afterwards. Tho Lord Mayor of 
Birmingham published an official statement 
on the following Saturday, in which he stated 
that he and tho Chief Constable had on the 
Friday interviewed tho Homo Secretary and 
various military and other authorities, making 
suggestions for the bettor protection of the 
district and for tho more uniform darkening of 
tho whole Midland area, and urging the neces- 
sity of earlier warning of the approach of hostile 
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aircraft. At a mooting of the Worcestershire 
County Council it stated that in the raid 
the police were not iiifonned by the J«ical 
military authorities until two 110111*8 after they 
had received intiiiiation that Zeppi^lins wort' 
coining, and thorefon' necessary proeaiitions 
w€»ro di'lavf'd. It was mentioned that 4 .'> 
bombs were drojiped on tfie borflers of that 
county. 

The most serious dmnjig''. os alrejuiy stated, 
oce.urred iu oih‘ town In Slaifurtlshire. Ih rr* 
no warning tiad brM-n given to flu* pen]>li o!‘ tla* 
approaidi oi a. /oppj-tin. and no ja'ovisiun tnsidi' 
again.'«t any <la.nger. 'I'Iuto \\oi'. t\\<» dislinef 
raids in tlu! StatTordsIjin* jiroa, iho lir^l }» 1 wo» n 
oight ami iiiia* o‘<‘!o< k, ami llir iaic?- otu* 

o’clock. In till. .')(> |»'0(!c Utfr ls!l!o<l JO 

this (!Ounty, and at Ir'ast at) jx’rsott' jn;nn d. 
Some faniili('s wt're wiped (Uil altoorllv r. loin 
being kill'd out of one family .uwl fisc of aunt her. 
OiKj man was eoming out f»f bis house when a. 
bomb fell at his foot and killotl liiin. Hi*' hi tie 
boy, w’ho was following hiui, had lii'-' aiin Mown 


off. A man left his wife and three of bis four 
f'hildreii in the house at a time while he wait to 
a pi(*lure theatre. His wife said Uiat all© would 
go to \\Mt her mother. On returning home he 
w'ent to his wife’s mother’s house, and found 
ni(»tl)er, eliildiTn, and the wife’s mother, five 
in all, among the A boy of twelve 

and a boy of nine left tmnie to visil their grtuid- 
nmi hej;. J’lie boy of twelve was killed outright 
and ill * hoy of iiino dkxl later in a doctor's 
Miigi rv. At erne point the bombs formed a 
liuiio orator in the road, setting the gas main on 
hr!-, mid wnoking several houses. From evi- 
donei a! the impi(?sts it jtpptwisl that several of 
th< f>oMihs were load* d with bulk'ts and charged 
it li Iiigh rNplosives. Onr t.f the most tragic 
in.-t.\ni'ix in this distriel. oc-t-urroil at tv mission 
n»oiii, wliiTt tlio lister of a well-known minister 
was <Muuhietin«^ a. service attended hy 200 
women nial girls. A bomb drnpfied between 
llie iiii.'.-ion room and cimreh, struck the lady 
on the liead, tmd killed h(‘r instantly while she 
was* spenking, injuring two clergymen at her 



IN THE EASTERN COUNTIES, JANUARY 31, 1916. 

A Mission Hall wrecked by a bomb, which struck the Iround a few yards in front of the buildinig. 
A lady who was addressing the meeting and three members of the congregation were killed. 
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side. A Con^^ro^utioniil ('hiirch was shnttmd. 
An iricondirtry bomb f<*ll on the roof of a theatre 
full of people. 1*he aiulit^nce rose' to their fcs‘1 
and inadi* an though to get out, but the leading 
actor urged them to remain eahn, and started 
the National AnthfMii. Everybody joined in 
the singing, and tluai remainc'd in the darkened 
theatre until the r.ihl was <iver. Chise by then* 
was a meeting in a scdiool hall, and a number of 
<;hiidren and some adults were present. After 
the first exphwion the minister in charge started 
the hymn “ Jesu, Lover of my Soul,’* which the 
whole congregation took up and sang through. 

I’ho raid on Staffordshire was th<» more 
terrible bt^cause <if its utter unexpectedness. 
'I’he first intimation that people had of it was 
when the bombs burst from the sky among 
them. It says rniudi f<»r the chanicter of th<‘ 
folk then^ that they k(‘|)t their hctuls through 
it all. Very many of t ho vi<^timH in Staffordshire 
wcTo women and ehildrtai. At <.)ne incpiest 
on thirh'en persons who had bee^ killed, ^the 
Coroner urged the jury to return a verdict 
to the effect that death in tjach case was due to 
the explosion of a bomb tlropped from enemy 
aircraft. 1’he jury refused to aeet'pt the 
( Coroner’s suggestion and brought in a verdict 
against the Kais(T #nd the Crown Prine(\ as 
being accos.sories to and after tlu' faet. "I’he 
Con)ner urged that tJiero was no ovi(i<aiee pro- 
duced that day to show lluit tlio Kaiser t»r the 
Crown Prince were acet^ssorics. But the fore- 
man replied that the jury declined to niter their 
verdict. 

Leicestershire was also taken completely by 
surprise. Ten persons were killed in one 
town. Warning was given before seven o’clock 
in the ovc^niiig, and tiie place was thrown into 
darkness, but in this ease the darkness did not 
save it. The ton persons who were killed were 

throo mon, ‘27, Ljviv i\Mvrru'i\ 

women ', nffeti 49, 44, 42, atid 29, a single wonuin 

of 2.'i, a girl of 16, and a youth of 18. 

A boy with a bandaged head told how he 
was with his father in a shop at eight o’clock 
on Monday night when ho heard an explosion, 
and they thought at first that there w<is an 
aecidt'nt at some works Then another ex- 
f)lo8ion was heard and the boy going to the door 
called out excitedly “ Bombs ! Bombs ! ” 
His father follow’ed him, was struck, and died 
in a quarter of an hour. The widow of the man 

5 1 came to the Court. She told in trembling 
:ones how her husband, a fitter, loft to go to 
ivork at 5.46 on Monday evening. That 


was the last time .slie had seen him alive. A 
husband related how he left his wife arul child 
for half an hour and when he returned he found 
the wife lying dead with a woumt in the fore- 
head. A soldier in the R.A.M.C., stationed 
down south, told the Court that last saw his 
wife, aged 44, his .son aged 18, and his daughter 
aged 10 when he was at home on leave at 
Christmas. Ho was siiinmoru'd hack on the 
"fuesday morning and found they were all 
dead. Many people in the (k)urt joined with 
the man in his tears tis he told his story. 

NfHvs of the approach of Z<»ppelins rewhed 
anothcT .Midland town about seven in the 
evening. The railway and tramway servict^s 
wcn‘ immediately stopped and soon the enemy 
aircraft came into view. Bombs were drop^Kxl 
on the countryside around ; one completely 
demolishing a parish room, another blowing the 
roof off a largo building, and others killing two 
men. In another town when tlu* warning was 
received hoot(‘rs and buzzers werp sounded. 
Works w(»ro closed dow'n, lights put out, and 
the tram service stopped. Tht‘ town was in a 
very short time so darkened that when a 
Zeppelin passed over it k*ss than an hour after- 
wards, it dropped no bom>)s. "I'lio sound of 
the firing upon othc'r towns was plainly audibks 
an<l for some time tlie ligfits were all kept down. 
"I’hen shortly before* midnight lights werf 
r«ilit. Soon aft(*rwards a Ze[)pWin returned 
to the place and threw some 16 bombs on it, 
1101115 of which, however, did mueh harm. 

In another town the sci^nes at the Coroner’s 
Court when the inquests were hold were 
affecting in tho extreme. There had been two 
men victims over 50 years of ago here, four 
women, and seven children killc'd. The Court 
was filled with relatives, and many of the 
witnesses were weeping so bitterly that it was 

searcvly possible tor t\\eiu to give evidence. 

One man who htiti lost his wife, a missioner, 
was unable to control his sobs. Another man 
had lost his little son, aged six, and his daughter, 
aged 11. A yoimg widow had lost her daughter. 
So the tales of grief went on. 

Little damage was done in Norfolk and 
Suffolk. Three persons were killed in Lincoln- 
shire and seven inj urod. Zeppelins were sighted 
in several parts of tho East Midlands and 
damage was done to one or two buildings.^ Many 
stories were related of amazing escapes, and 
there were many others of pitifully heavy losses. 
It made it none the better that most of the 
victims were people in poor circumstances. 
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HOW ZEPPELINS WERE GUIDED HOME. 

After a Raid : A Lij^hthouse. in Germany, with keepers signalling to the crew of a passing airship. 


labourers and workmen of different types, their 
wives and children. 

The British ofTii.'ial reports u'*'6re very brief 

The first intimation was : 

“ A Zeppelin ra'd by six or seven airships 
took place last night over the Eastern, Nortli- 
Eastern, and Midland Counties. 


“ A number of bombs were droj^ped, V)ut up 
to the present no considerable damage has been 
reported. 

A further statement will be issued os soon 
practicable.” , 

. I..iiter on, there was a second bulletin : 

The air raid ofdast night was attempted on 
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an extensive scale, but it appoari^ that the 
raiders were hamfiered by the thick mist. 

“ After crossing t he coa^ . the Zepf)f*lins 
steered various courses, and dropped hr)rn)>s at- 
several towns an<l in rural districts in 

Derbyshire, Lincolnshire, and 

i .eices tershi re, St’affordsh i re. 

iSotno damage to property was caused. 

“ No accurate reports were received* until a 
very late hour. 

“Th<* casualties notified up t<» the tiuic‘ of 
issuing this statement amount to 54 persons 
killed and B7 injured.” 

This was followed by a suj>plementary mes- 
sage : 

“ Further reports of last iiigiit's raid show 
that the evening’s air attat^ks covered a larger 
area than on any previ<»us occasion. 

“ Bombs were droppc'd in 

No^rfolk, I ** ‘icjestersliiro, 

SufTolk. Staffordshire. 

Lincolnshire, Derbyshii^o, 

the number being ostimat<'d at 22d. 

” Kxcept in one |)art of StatTordshire, the 
material damag<* was not considerable, and in no 
case was any military damage enu.se<l. 

“No further casualties iuive b(’en reported, 
and the dguros reiuain a.s : 

Killed 54 

Injured , 07” 

These losses wen* subse(|uent ly increase d 
to 

” Killed : Men .Tl 

Women ... ... ... 20 

Children ... 0 

... 50 


Injured * Men ... ... ... 51 

Women ... ... 48 

Children ... ... 2 

Total ... 101 

Grand total 160” 

The Gennan official statement showed h<n^’ 
the invaders had mistaken t heir route : 

“On the night of Jahuary 31 one of our 
naval airship squadrons dropped large (quanti- 
ties of explosive and in(?endiar\’ bombs on docks, 
liarbours, and factories in and lU'ar Liverpool 
and Birk(*nhcad ; on the ironfoundries and 
smelting fmaiaces at Nottingham and Sheffield, 
and tlio gre»at industrial works on the HuiiiIxt. 
and near Great ^^^rmouth. 

“ Ev(^rywher(* marked effects wcu'e observi^d 
in t he gigantic r;xplosions and s(a*ious conflagra- 
tions. On tin* Humber a btittery was also 
silenciul. 

“ Our airships were heax ily fired on from all 
directions, but were not hit and safely rt'( urned.” 

This account was described ]>y Ibt* British 
I Press Bur«*au as “utterly inaiMuirate,” and as 
“affording further proof that the raiders uerc 
(piife unable to ascertain (b(*ir position, or fo 
shape tlieir course witli any di*gr(*c of e(*r- 
fainty.” 

The raid on the Midlands finally demonst rat^l 
to the nation as a whole tin* n(*ej of a real and 
sustained attempt tO obtain mastery of the air. 
Even I lie most unimaginative recfogni/ed that 
while it was possildo for enemy aircraft to come 
in force and nanaiii for lweJv(^ hours at a time 
«>v(*r tlu* lu'art of England, dealing death indis- 
criminately, we could not regard our position as 
st'cure. 



Total 
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THE ITAIJAN ()!• 

SlTMA'IMON M’ ()l J'lMliM* \V \ 'r i j! 

PolHrH'M; Ol'EWS llvilW SrH\l‘- I t 

AM) 'I'lHoi. n> iii}. Oi‘i i< v > »•' A 

ON TIllJ (.*\l{SO TnEMiNo Ni i;*^ }‘»0, 

'ritKNrii \\’ VHEAif !■; 'I’m; Si \i m i.i; < ' ^ m » \ i . \ 
()»;T«)in:u ( )i< i- r»<>\» is \ i: i 'M ».\ r •»»- 

O N AI;iy 'Jl\ P.M.i, t 'n u d.iv'.. nl’trr the 
liisi orir inj^ ol i he H Miinn < 

uliieli eonh'rred e\t riiordinarv |>«)\v«*rs 
U])<)ji flic (.h>\ < riiMM’iit , llie tH’der lor 
^(‘iienil iiiohili'/atioii was imhlished. In jjoiid- 
nM’aet tli(^ army Jiad heen practically ready to 
move for a roiisid(*rable lime, its eadi^es full 
and its transf>ort prepared. Jtaly had an- 
iioiiiieed an armed neutrality to tlu'/ world, 
and the Salaiidra (dovta’iiinent liad taken earn 
lliat Ihc^ jinriounc(?ment should not be a mero 
piece of bluff. When tlic final itK'vitablo 
riipturo with Anstria-TTungary eame, tho 
situation found strong Italian arini<?s mossed 
near tlie frontier, with everything in readiness 
for attack at those points where an tjffeiisivo 
was practicable. 

In Chapter LXXXI. it was explained that 
“ Italy’s strategical plan, iinposccl upon her 
by geographical conditions, must bo to hold 
on tho north and .push towards the east.” 
Only the eastern front afforded the opportunity 
for an offensive on the grand scale, and in order 
to make such an ofTensive possible it was 
necessary to secure the positions on the flank* 
This meant a limited offensive in the Trent iiio 
and Cadoro, where it was absolutely essential 
to rectifjy the disadvantageous frontier which 
Italy had been forced to accept in 1866. A 
new lino had to be won before defence was 
sure. 

Vol. VII.— Part 80. 


FF.NSIVl': IN 1915 . 

‘ I • ••! \liM.M.' I'j'FlieT nV 'I’Ul-: 

t- -1 \|e • r rt|r l 'I'm-; 'rsi'.NTlNO 

! i ••• I \ I- . n I \ I'MES'i riM*: AnVANi’r. 
li\n\v A* HU A FMiN r‘s ru‘ 'iMK Ai.J’INi 

t !\ rm-. ’r!{i\nN<j ( ui, hi I.ana 'Thk 

s ''!••• HI ni-ee. vrii^Ns in 1!U">. 

Oh AI;i\ Kihc \u tHr Mmauue! left Kumo 
l'*r I jii;irters, nomiuuliug his 

mi»le, rrinee 'rimmas uf Savtiy, Diiko of 
lienoa, as Ills Li«*uleiia.ul •Oeriernl ” during 
\{'i> absence at I be frunt, '^riie King asKUiuod 
the supreme eummaiid, but the actual CMintrol 
of operations was in tlio luyids of thi) Cliicf of 
tlio Concral St aff, ( Jencnil Count Luigi Cadorna. 
Tlio sub-Chief of tiic ( Jcncral Staff, Ceneral 
(^junt PoiTo, aeled as ('bi<*f of Staff. 

Four “ armies ” took the field, two on the 
eastern and two on the northern frontier, 
while a force indf'pendent of any of tiiese, but 
not given the titlo of “army,” was detailed! 
to operate in tho rugged and difficult (.’amic 
Al£)s. Tho First and Fourth Armies, on the 
northern front, were under tlie command of 
Ccnerals Brusati and Xava, while tho Second 
and Third Annies, destined for the great 
ofTensive towards thcj east, were commanded 
by General Frugoni and tho Duke of Aosta. 
The fifth independent command, whose infantry 
consisted mainly of Alpine troops and Bersag- 
lieri, was entrusted to General Lequio. Of 
these commanders Generals Frugoni and I^equio 
had both seen service in Libya. General 
Frugoni had been second in command to 
General Caneva in Tripoli, and Gcmeral Lequio 
had distinguislied liiinself by his conduct of a 
short but brilliant mountain campaign in 
March and April, 1913, when ho marched from 
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WITH THE ITALIAN ARMY. 
Mitrailleurs posted on a mountain. 


Kiisr (jihai'ian to tlir Tunis border and crushed 
tim ol)8tiiiaie resistances of tlio l^erbors under 
Suleiniaii ihiruni. 

JIt're it may be we'll te) back for ax moment 
to the period imineMliately befe)ro war was 
dt'eslared. After the outbre'ak of war it was 
very eennmonly be'lieved, esspoeially in the 
Army, tliait the plans of the (iovernmesrit and 
tho (leiieral Staff were ^;ravely prejeieliced ]>y 
the political crisis wJiicli had shaiken Itaily 
during; the tirst half e)f Maiy. Tt is not ]>e>ssibles 
to spe>ak witli certaiinty, but an examination e)f 
certain impeirtaxnt dates certainly le'nds colour 
to tho belit^f that the^ maneeiivres e)f the (lio- 
Httian ])arty turned the inilitairy situation to 
tho disaelvantasre e»f Italy. 

Tho demmeaaitiein e>f tho Italiaxn Allianco 
with Austriax was conveyed to tho Austriaiii 
(Jove^rnme'iit by tho Duke' Avairna on Maiy 4, and 
it was evident thaxt frenn this moment Austriax 
would luvston her ])reparat ions against am Italiaxn 
attaiok. Up to IMay 4 it appears that Vienna 
haxd declined to believe in the failure of tho 
formal negotiations wliich had bet'ii in progress 
since March 27. Itailiain mobilization waxs not 
complete on this daxte, but a very few daiys 
more would have furnished a sutheiont number 
of troops for ax rapid otteiisivo. Perhaps such 
an offensive could haxve been undertaken at 
once, in consideration of tho kno\xii fact that 
Austria, heavily engaged in Galicia, and still 


waxtehing the Serbiam frontier with sonu* 
apprehension, had left little more than skeleton 
fonjes on some pairts of tlu^ Italian frontier. 
It is in any ease dinieult to bc'lieve that Italy 

would have taken such a stei) as the donnneia- 

• 

tion of tho Austrian allianco unl(jss she hatl 
been pri'parod to follow it immediately by active 
warlike o[)erations. Parliament had been sum- 
moned for May 12, and it is at least reasonal>lo 
to suppose that tho Salaridra Oovornment, 
relying upon the vote of confidence which the 
Premier had demanded, and received, in March, • 
intended to pn'sent the Cliamber and tho 
Senate with a fait accompli . Even if this were 
not tJio intention of tlie Government, ovon if 
the beginning of hostilities were to be deferred 
until Parliament had been informed of the 
situation, the Italian offensive would have 
begun, at latest, on May 15. 

What followed the denunciation of the 
Austrian allianco is well known. The action 
of the Government was paralyzed by the 
knowledge that Signor Giolitti and his lieu- 
tenants, who controlled the majority of both 
Houses, had entered into negotiations with 
Germany and Austria, in defiance of the vote 
of confidenco which had been pa^ised only 
seven weeks previously. When the situation 
became clear to those in poxver, the re-opening 
of Parlioment was put off until May 20, and 
Signor Salandra handed his resignation to the 
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King, a resignation which was practically an 
appeal to the country. The answer of the 
country was not iincert.nin, but precious days 
had been lost. The Italians eriirtsed the 
frontier at least nine days hit or than 
would have done if tlieiv had ln-on ii(» poliltc al 
crisis. VtTluips llu* real dt’lav ('\<*‘iid('d tn a 
fortniglit. In any rase, lalvini: o\«n th** 
ininininiu period, il is to (‘-.iiMiat*. uh.ji 

a. dil’ferenee it nmst ha\o oiadi' !«• ih.- oulit.M-\ 
situation, (h-noral ('jidoina -larnti j>i « .lo-- 
paijin uitliniit an aiK am 'I lm' ‘-i- ti-id 

Ijupod to and op'ui wl.i.-h !.•■ !>, •! 

justly CalriilaO'd the adv ;oi(a./<' “i 0:0 < ■ 
d'ho An::»(riaiis 
limo to <-ital>lr tli*' wit-.!* 

tVonlit r l(.» he .jlt ' M (i. 

lir'-l (ii( v » I. • !t' ■ ,.(■ i'"' • V 

oai’ried mil. (in \l,i\ i' I i ..I 

was al>l(' t o annoniiM : 1 1 k,i ! 00 I ’i m s » ! i', i > 1 ! • > i . 
troops liad nr<'n|md i\t!<'rkli'> .K.oir’ •( « • 
tin* iiiiddlo l.'■on/o. vai'an^ h“!;ila • h* 1 

the ri\i‘rs .ludrio ami I -oo/.n. .md ihr lowo-, 
or ratla'i* villages, oi Curnioim, \ 


nano, and Terzo. The small bodies of Austrian 
troops wliicii had bcHMi left boJiind in the 
Friuli plain to keep in touch with the Italians 
were retiring upon the Isonzo, destroying 
bridges ami burning villages as they wont. 

On tla* saino daN the iroOjis (ai tlie Trent ino 
tV*intu*r en»ssrd nilo .\ustrian ttTrilnry at 
n».m\ pninis antt )>i‘gau the “ push ’* wiueli was 
:n f.uTN torwiUil ir<»nfior in a line more 
d^-h odfd Ah'ide I’a -uhin and oilier 
n- , I an: p.i-.njnh- n> ei- the iVonlier >\i‘r«' 
-■i'''cd <!\ M:i\ ‘’I. \h‘nl<' \lli>sinio. tlie 

i.i !••• ' a'l- !.| !Ji' MufiP- Ihddo mass, was 
• • n ‘d.i\ l.*o. .io<l 'ii{ (lie I ( >ll<)\\ inj'j day 

i:,. «.i Mi ;> !l Im IMtj- llie Italian 

wh !i,. . { If .<d' .•I.- ' .‘•ntiiiih d, an<l ill*' 

: i;*: ' ■ /.'{"'l l. lilt' 11' 'r* h I'il.-I t*| 

1 - d - i'.iils. The Au.'.lrians 

i.'M : !t'd I 'ml mi lliis iid;',(‘< auii 

. \ lini li'-d w'liild have h(’»>n 

d;>,,> lilt r.> ! ils'-. ihil oni\ a mall detaeiimeiit 
'{••lit il,'- {M'-yi'an and i( Ua.<l j><rlor»'e. to rrl ire 
Ik IiiI'' L'lvsiily -upi I'lor nuinlu rs. t’oni /ugu»i 
pr a t n alls limnmal e'-. UoM'iei o, {ind it.--, inaaipa. 
tiMii. (ogeliier with that oi the Ahmle Ihddo 



ON THE ISONZO FRONT. 
Austrian troops firing on an Italian outposts 
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ITALIAN ARMOURED SOLDIER. 

A Caotflin of the Engineers Corps with breastplate, 
helmet, shoulder«pieoes, and chainwork to protect 
mouth and ears. 

ttinss, coiiiplotoly changed liio »ititation in 
tho valloy of the *Adigt». Tho Austrians no 
longer had an open gate giving upon tho 
plain around Verona. Tho Italian position 
on tho main road loading into Italy was now 
V -shaped, tho centre hold back on tho low 
ground, tho wings running diagonally forward 
to tho iieights on (»ithor side of tho valloy. 
Within a few days tho position was further 
strcngtlii'iied by a considerable advance in 
tho Vallarsa, to the oast of Coni Zugua, while 
an artillery duel, of whicli tho Italians had 
decidedly tho bettor, was going on between 
tho Italian forts in tlie Sotte Coinuni and the 
Austrian forts tlio Lavarono plateau. All 
along tho Trentino frontier similar movements 
wort» taking place. Italian forces wore con- 
centrated near tho Stedvio and Tonale passes, 
and Alpine troops climbed to the frontier on 
the great mass of thoAdainello group, while a 
quick move torward was made in the Val 
Chiese, or Val Giudicaria. Here, in a few 
days, the position took on an appearance very 
similar to tliat in tho Adige valley. The troops 
in the valley advanced successively to Ponte 
Cafforo, Darzo, and Storo, while the steep and 
difficult ranges were occupied by strong 
detaclunents which pushed forward until the 
flanks were well in advance of the centre. 


By this movement the Italians came in touch 
with the Lardaro group of fortifications, whioli 
stood in tho way of further progress until 
guns of heavier calibre should be available, but 
tho mam objective was practically assured. 
Italians and Austrians now met on lev^el terms. 
An advance for either side was equally difficult, 
and the position w^as further consolidated by 
the occupation of the Val d*Ampola, which 
climbs tho rugged hills to tho east of tho Val 
Giudicaria and descends to Bezzecca and tho 
Ledro valloy. To tho east of tho Adige valloy 
a similar situation quickly developed. Italian 
troops pressed up the Val Sugana until they 
were within five miles of Borgo. Fiera di 
Pri micro and tho greater part of tho Cortina 
d'Ampezzo valley wore occupied without 
opposition, while tho wodgo of Austrian terri- 
tory that thrusts down upon the Cordovcjlo 
valloy also fell into the possession of tho 
Italians, the Austrians taking up their positions 
on tho far side of tho Livinallongo valloy. 

In the Trentino and Tirol, a fortnight after 
tho outbreak of war, the Italians were well 
forward upon Austrian territory. Immense 
natural diflicultios still stood in the way of a 
successful offensive, but they had pushed so 
far up the valleys and seized so many domi- 
nating positions that an Austrian offensive 
was now faced with difficulties nearly as groat. 



ITALIAN ARMOURED SOLDIER. 
A Lieutenant in the Engineers Corps. 
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• BEKSAGLIERI TROOPS ON THE MARCH. • 

The ordinary marching rate of the Bersa^lieri ts four miles an hour, with a pace of thirty-four inches, 
and they double at a rate which works out at about nine minutes to the mile. 


Tho primary of tlio First and bVniith 

Ariiiios was already secured. 

J3uring these proliiiiiiiarv opi^ra lions there 
was not much actual fi^htin^, I’Jie Austrians 
were (piite cl(*arly not in a ])osifif»n to eonlest. 
tho tirst moves of the Italians, and their 
covering troops fell hack at once uf)»»u tlio 
groups of forts or prepared defensive lines that 
lay well within their frontiers. TIuto w'Os 
no sovorti fighting and loss(»s were slight. 

Farther cost, where General Lequio’s moun- 
tain troops had made an immediate push for 
the main posses on the Carnia frontier, hard 
fighting was taking place ; for the Austrians, 
too, hfid dashed for tho passes. On this sector 
also tho advantage of terrain lay with the 
Austrians. Although the Camia frontier, as 
far eoafc as Monte Lodin, follows the watershed 
idong tho mountains, the conditions on either 
side of the boundary lino are sliorply different. 
On the north tho ground rises in a compara- 
tively gradual ascent from the Upper Gailthal ; 


on the lliiliJiu sidr, jilung a ennsiderahio front, 
the fiivitliiig nui^i- hn-siks elT in a sfc*ep escarp- 
ment nearly o.UUO ft. above tho approaching 
v alleys. ‘ • 

The main pnss is tluit known as Monte 
Croe.f^ Garnii’o for Flcieki'n). At this gap in 
♦ he rangf‘ the eiaidit ions were roughly equal 
as far as the terrain is coneerned, and though 
the Austrians reached (he ])nss first, tho Italians 
were able to hold on to its approaches in spite 
ri'peated attacks, and finally to drive tho 
Austrians back. Hut the mountain crests 
on either side of the pass, to east and west, 
were in possession of tlie enemy, and until thoj^ 
were cleared the Italian position was precarious, 
Tho Alpini fought thcar way up the proeipitous 
slopes until, a fortnight after the outbreak of 
war, they had driven the AiLstrians from the 
suiiunits of the peaks and ridges to the east 
of Monte Croce Carnico. A few days later 
they occupied Zellonkofel, to tho west of the 
pass, and proceeded to consolidate their positions 

80—2 
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along iho line of dominating points wliich thoy 
hod wrostod from tli<' ouoiny. Boforo Hk* 
iniddlo of .linn* Mu* line* was solidly t\stjil)lis!H‘d. 
Miicli nMri>iin(*d to In* done in the way oi a-snring 
ndcHpiiito ooimuunii'iilions, for tlio Alpini ap.ii 
Mio mountain guns wevv slaiionru on <-lilTs and 
ridges wfiere no p.iffis led. lJul liei", to... 
door was now shut - Mu' l>a< k flot.r that 
supposfd to have tigmod in tli«- ilY.-n^iv. 
plaim(*d against Italy a lev*.’ years liot .ro th., 
VfiiT by (loneral (.'onrad von Uhl /.‘iid..; h 
Tho Oarnia front w.-is hlooki d, ;uni t].-* \.;M< - 
that run down from tin* front u r lo Mr. I ngh.' 
inento wern no longer a dang.'r i.. th, ti in!< 
tho ixrinie.s engag»Mi in the ni.'no « .i •> i .O .. »o • 
on tho eastern frontier. 

It has already been .-.a.id Mmi th' in. on .•p -i.i 
(ions began well. 'Die projurs.. re|, ..Tl' d . ? 11:. 
evening of the fiivl d.iv i>f war s-'emnl t.. 
an army well on the jnove. ii was Uni.wh lhai 
tho Austrian.s had prepared po.viin.n.s .dong the 
linooftho Isoijzo, and I li.it t Iw iirst i« al el.i «n‘ 
ann.s would eoino tlure. Tint iofonn.itito 
went to sliow that (‘ven after ih*' peri..d ..f 
gnico that had been lmviti llieni tlie An .uiaii- 
WOTO scan'ely ri’ady, and gi’eat hop. •. v\. re 
entertained that a quick nio\e might -iieered 
in breaking the lines of defeiice before (j;e_\ 
wero fully manned. 'Die Ix'-i <ipj)or( unit \ f».r 

quick dti.sh lay along the jilaiii In the we.^i. nf 
tho Isonzo Iftelow ({ori/Ja, and e\peeta.lion 
ran high that the at tacking hireos would .'sneeecd 
at onco in obtaining a fooling on tlu* (\irso, 
thereby oultlanking Dori/in. And mwe well 
on the Carso 'Trieste would not seem far off. 

At tho best tho lino of tho’ Isonzo presimts 
greAt diniculti(*.s to an attacking fon.-e. h'or 
two-third.s of its course from tho ric/zo valle\' 
to tho soa, from Saga to just above Gorizia, 
the river flow's with extreme swiftness, pent in 
a narrow gorge. And on tho farther bank 
rise ridge upon ridge of hill, line upon lino of 
natural fortress. From Gorizia to tlie sea 
tho fall is relatively slight, and tho river, when 
it is not in flood, runs down in a broad shallow 
stream. In the summer it presents the appear- 
ance characteristic of many rivers of Northern 
Italy — a wide expanse of stones with the 
shrunken waters winding slowly in a narrow 
channel. On tho eastern bank, a few miles 
south of Gorizia, the ground climbs quickly to 
the low plateau of the Carso, which dominates 
the plain to the west, and is in turn dominated 
by higher ground to tho north and oa.st. The 
Carso plateau from the Gorizia valley to Mon- 


fa.kont* i-i »uily about seven miles wide, and it 
is thru.-i lorward hUe a ba.stn)!i into tho low' 
gii'tmd. tornung a Idimt >^alient. The Isoiv/o 
ll.'.w.. c!. lM ii.-ath it as far a.s Sagrado, where 
the pl.iUMMi hrrub b.-mU l‘> the south-east, 
vvink- Me* liver inminues its .snuMi-wosf erly 
ei.ur-- li.r.i 1. w miles tuft.rr turning down to the 
-'•a. A e.ina! i iiiis i he lino of tho (‘avso 

ti.-jv, .‘‘kuii.-id '' 1 ' Menfaleenr, the. water lo fill it- 
i.i if: ' fh\i‘rli'd Ix-m the !si»n/o by means of 
a Imi;..'* d.ue. uhieh is ]»uil( aer.sss the rivor 

• w .! S.ig: ail... h i--: n»‘i ('.-.sary to have those 
O'- {.j'l. :ii ir.m.l in .»idei* to nnderstantl the 
.!!iV;.*:ih ll■-^ .,s|nrh f.e'< il the Italians jus they 
U'.id.' Tl iMr* adv.ux'* 'ipi'M the Ausli'ian lines. 

Ill Hh- -‘suuimt (he i\r>ulil pf’f'serit no 

, M ‘, iii. a.Mt k- t.f an al.< nekinq army. In 

.!!< < rduiiirv -v SMI’ by Mie »*nd.i>f .May Iho spring 
ll'f id- ,\<.nld be «i\ei“, ;ind Mk' wjitei’.s would be 
l.urlv* k'U. r.m ui l‘.tl.'> Mm* winter was long; 
Mie - ineh.il late; and when tho Italians 

je.t'ij.fl tlie»ln»e uf the TJVer tjiry found it ill 
lle..d. t)ji ( he upper and niilhilo roaclios. 
\\li. r.‘ it A .I." nnmine^ like a giant mill-rai*c, the 

• M'e iif-i dilVn ulf w I'ri' f‘\peri(“need in effecting 
,1. ei‘«<--.smg, hut hr-re tlio oh.slaeif*. wa.s Jit Ji'llSt 
n.nrow, and the t-noineer i were iiblo after 

v rai .«t‘- n'p‘.- lo m.ikt* ft wav to tho farihcr 
b.ink. lint il. !a\ nu'ant 1 s.s on tho upper 
ie.jelje . I’V'.iii t Jori/.ia (o the ,s(‘a it. meant 
.ilmo^t everyllimg. 

The first military d«*k»y ar<»so out of. tlie 
mistake of the grnend commanding Uio cjivulry, 
who had Ixen in.^tructed to inako with all speed 
fnr tho bridge's, milway and road, that cross th<? 
I.son'zo at L’ieri.s, to guard tliem, and push on 
towards the soutiiem half of tho Carso plateiyi. 
If po.s.siblo, lie was to obbiin a footing on tho 
Carso riid hold there at all co.sts. He received 
nows that tho Picris bridges and their approaches 
wore mined, and while he was debating wljothor 
to risk his commjind on tho dangerous ground, 
the Austrians blow up the bridges. It is 
generally believed that a quick dash would 
liave caught the Austrians unawares and saved 
the bridges. In any case, the general was 
i I umodiately dismissed. He had only hesi tated . 
but war will not tolerate hesitation. In this 
way the cavalry wero deprived of their one 
chance. From the early days of June they 
were mainly employed in transport duties, but 
many ofliecra were drafted into the artillery. 

The delay in tho main advance may not have 
been very great, but' it happened at a time 
when every moment mattered, and at a place 
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that was of partitMihir in\portaiw«*. for tho 
advanoo of tlw Itwliiio forcrs. 'IJio J'ioris 
bridges cros^ i In- lsoii/.«» hi iIh'i.-miuI w hrr* iIh 
riv('r curv’os uirllK'-t to tli*‘ w. -t. l'. >r ilsi> 

rotlSOn flu* pHS'^HgO <*t H<«‘ OJ ?lli- f' 

was llUK'll ll"-S HImIiHmI-- lif.HI ,f 

Icirl hrr Hurl li. 'I in- ( hi « . hm« ! i in < n ••ii\ ■■ iiii< 
on tlic rim of tlir plnh .10 /. ■ »< .1 n* -.ti t - ■ .1 
l'rt»in u . ii,-i ;u n-i i\. w i. ■ t ? !,r 

to troop, cn'r-iii-: lili.' I*..,! •.■*'. to 

njfl lon of 1 In- } iritl;. - i i-i ' 

\\;US lul'l Oj»; oiil\ 1. •.> .i,- . 

Jong ^•noll•.'li itj ji'.i'-.r' -1 i . ■ . 

mLoinont « omii t • I. A' • i ‘ ■ ' : 

. - If. ‘ft* -t { t Ik • I i‘i w .j 1 1 1 . f i : , • ’ ' • ‘ , • . 

in ;n i^ ii I I* in 1 1 1 1 I i - . - . ' • ■ . > r k • , - ' ..i ■ 

<inly ii ri oM (11:11 if i ( 1 ( « .r, lO ' <i. . . ' 

in 1 1 K i; : l( -r I i n < . . . 

I *i rl iH] j • I i !• 1 . 1 1 1 ; . I » ■ ! : ‘ . , 0 

I !k‘ t.i.'l'; I o ' •’ •. .,.-1 

if Ihf |son/o iiKo i.,.r ..,1- 

.np.'ilf, ( hi .M i \ i • Ilf j . II ' , :.ii *' .i. ; . 

i-ix f I’ li.ul l.(fh (111.*!. .I'id .tit.o.''*i. i.* f ' 

\\ fl! iindi »■ \\ .i\ w .'!• M ' !« j:.i!>(. \ , : 1 1 ,ni. i • . ’!•■ 

a roMiinu* lloo*l. "!iii- inf.iiii :i ;•(••<»* f!i .1 r 

<|fl:L\', hikI llif -.\yol!( n .-i,Hf of ! Ik- ii' m -*!* 
tlif (•ro-..'ing H iiiliKolt' M(Hll»i, but \ Ik n il.* 
or<‘^,sih;_' had h< on .".iifflN at * onipli-lK *1 1 1 n- » i’o< p- 
found a iniif )i \\ < »i‘Sf liai ricr a Ik .id, ! t Im > )•* • i: 
explained that- af Sagiado tin if w . .1 d/un 
across the Jsf>?r/,o, lanll foi* iJm* put po--** of 
diverting tlio lu'cessary ainotint of wahr ini*» 
the Sagi’ado-Miaifalcoin* canal. As .-.oon a.. i 1 k‘ 
Itiilians laid jia-ssi-d the riNcr at I'iori- tin* 
Austrians elosetl the dam, clc-irttyod th«‘ 
inechanisin for opening it, and blew out one 
bank of the canal with dynamite. 'Da* flood 
waters of the Isonzo did the rest, 'flie low - 
lying coiiiiiry at the foot of tlie CVirso, from 
Sagrado nearly to Moiifalcnm*, was inundafeii 
over a large area, and Iht* advance of th<} 
Italians against tjie southern half of tlaj 
Carso w'a.s etfeetually Iducked. Nortli of 
Sagrado the country was not flooded, ljut the 
wide Ijcd of the Isonzo was lirimrning with the 
suddenly swollen waters, ancl here, it must bo 
rcmeiribered, tho river practically formed a 
moat to tho fortn'ss of tho Ca so. 

Tho d(day was of tho utrno.st value to tho 
Austrians. Tlicir positions had already been 
well pry:)ared, and many guns had been on 
tho line of defence for some time, but there 
was almost certainly still a shortage of men in 
the trenches at the beginning of the war, and 
it was reported that the number of medium- 


calibre guns and maohine-gun-* was greatly 
ineriM-ctl iH’Jw'eeii tho declaration of hostilitit^ 
,ui*i t|}- uf tho Italians at tho foot of 

:1k ^ 

I*'. HI;.' (HI 111 ■ Mnn('(unct*m('nts of the 

li -.ii m .l•^^ .u^• lei*' Au^lriiUi ItMTitory, the 
p' f V- ‘.M I ■ ill'll I f‘>r fivt* < la reg.irding 

K - 1 I- M) - 111 pi.uri '(f lAi-'li-rn Friuli. 

! . ! ■ .’1-: • . • ‘ M . ■'.(» iMii . 1 h •III )\\ s : 

■; ' 1 - 1 1 . 1 ; : .1 ,:i Jli" It tt h.tu]< (>f 

: ; I . • ' ■ i..i < 11 .,. • . • j ill' o\c,-, Ikivo 

• •• ■■■' ' i ^>y I 111' X'l. tiiiiM-; linil 

’ ■ I • *l I. , K';il; . k'l.K I’MclKV hI'hM 

’ . ' • 1! .' ! . i'l 1 i"k!,, t'liVi'MM^'. 

! , : ii. . 1 ' ll.- iHM-. \ S-.jlii ; 1|.1\‘(1 

• I I.,' . N 'll. i!l\ VViilllltl 

i : ■ . ■ ! ;v! t ! i•!ll‘ »t \\.\ ■ puh- 

• .! i • ir ‘ ii.s. Ill r- ;l 11 rii.'ili it 

• . f li.ll i i;i 1- !c\\ \S i>f(U ill 

. • 1 1 I • ; : . • : : , ii , b >' k ! . 1 ,i 1* “i 1 I K ' i i 'pi ■ I }»al f 1 k‘ 

• • ( !■ !i' rc.H-h I 111' Vii'Nlrian 

p • , 'll,, ! M i I If . • i Ik I I .iu.iU ;Mp h‘f w »M -n I ln^ 

1 .1 !l* I ' - I' >! HM I f .1! ;lp.u*l > of I III* Alp . W'iH 

!; .nil .' 111 * Hi! -I nil i»ul lhi''‘.l(KS opn-t! ions 
>' 'A.Hfi I ’ll'. :m\\orili\ MiHriu'uvri'.s 

. : ill < . ii - hi I I t ! I , ! 1 K ■ II K ji I I - loj) o| 51 HI ii nmimdcr, 

• mii -.ikIiI' n I;i*'^'|iIu\ of .\atur<* h.-id com- 

oi:;- d to ri dtifi \ i rv mo.Lgri* pr<»pori ions tho 
I ii iiH . Jit.d I uid pi* *mi -I d fiiirly. 

I 'or IN i|h\ , iMiii M.i,y I'S till June *‘l, tlio 
f!* oil uHiir-; oi the l on/.M )h Id up tlio Italian 
.•Hl\.m** H'jaiii-i I III- (■!ir'‘i>. On .June 4 tJio 
re, I T w.i^ hillmi-T r.ipidU-, and it was possible 
to liiMo', irniip,-. iicro-,.". At. dllWTl »>ii .luiM* 5, 

( i»V( r*d })y ,1 h' a\ \ .irlilliry lire, a roiiplo of 
haitalioii': rro.,,-;id in boats nea.* J’ieris and 
drov<‘ l).H k t Ik* Auslrian eoM ring troops on 
th«’ low ground between the ri\er and Monfallf 
cono. Fontoon bridge'-, wore (piickly put 
togi'tl.M*, and troop', wen* poured across. 
Monfali one wjis occnpii'd two days later. 

In tin; meantime the left wing of tho Italian 
forcM* in the Friuli plain was well forward on 
tho line of lla* Isonzo, ))ut co-operation with 
tho centre and right w'as hampi'n'd by tho 
inundations alivMidy d(‘seribefl. Along tlic foot 
of the Carso, hetwetiii iSagrodo and Monfalcone, 
and stretching far into tho plain, lay a w’ido 
lagoon. 'rh(i cn)Ssiiig of tho Isonzo at Pieris, 
which shoiild have laid op(?n tho way for tho 
main attack on the (Airso, only gave access to 
a narrow strip of dry land between tho flooded 
country and tho sea. Another bridgehead had 
to bo wajn, this time close under the enemy's 
chief lino of defence, before it was possible to 
attack along the dine of the Carso. And tho 
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attempt had to bo mode at an isolated Kpot, 
more or Iohh in the air, for the floods proventf^d 
support and diversion on the right. 

Th'j first utt<‘rnpt to establish tho now 
bridgcdiead was inadrt on June 9. On tliat day 
fighting took placo all along tho course of tho 
lower and iniddlo Ison/o, to the north of 
(Jorizm, near idava, wiiere another bridgehead 



was to be established, against the heights on 
tho right bank of tho Isonzo, wliich cover 
Gorizia, and on tho extreme right of the Italian 
lino, in tho neighbourhood of Monfalconc. Tho 
point chosen was just above Sugrado. Here 
tlie bed of tlie Isenzo is between 300 and 400 
yards in width, but an island of gravel and 
sand divides tlie river into two streams, and 
tlio fall of the river is less at this point, so that 
even in time of flood thu cuiTont waa com- 
paratively slow'. 

It was Ial(? on the evening of the 9th that tlio 
first troops crossed in boats. Two battalions 
reached tho far side, wliilo tlio engineers 
work(;d at the bridge, or rather tlio first stag© 
of it, from tlio right banlc to tho island. Tlio 
advance guard occupied the village of Sagrudo, 
which w'os deserted, and began to explore the 
slope of the Carso. They were suddenly 
attacked on tlio left Hank by a force of Austrians 
from Sdranssina, but this attack w'os cosily 
repulsed. The Austrians were diiven off, and 
in tho daikness they lt‘ft a number of prisontTS 
in the 1 lands of the Italians. When day broke 
the bridge w'os nearly, but not cpiite, com- 
pleted, and as soon as it was light enough to 
see the Austrians opened a heavy artillery fire 
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ITALIAN 13-INCH GUN ON THE 
TRENTINO FRONT. 

Getting ready to lire a shell over the mountain. 

Bottom picture : Heavy gun aiming upwards 
towards the summit of a high mountain. 

on the working parties and, inflict ing a good 
deal of loss, drove them to cover on the right 
bank of the rivc’r. llefM'ated attempts were 
made to go on with the work, but the Austrian 
Bliells destroyed tlio bridge entirely, and tlio 
men on the far side of the river \\ ere completely 
cut off. They retired from their positions on 
the slopes and entrenched themselves near tlio 
river, along a line that was practically “ dead 
ground.” They had to lie close, for the margin 
of safety was not great, but the enemy’s 
machine-gun fire for the most part swept 
harmlessly over their heads and sprayed the 
river beyond. A more anxious time was in 
store for two companies w^hich were stranded 
on the island cut off from either shore. They 
protected themselves against machine-gun fire 
by burrowing in the gravel, and their appear- 
ance, stretched out on the ground, perhaps 


r-"*' 


\ 



induced the Austrian gunners to turn their fire 
in some other direction. To those waiting on 
the right bank of the river the prostrate figures 
looked like corpses. But when night fell, and 
boats were sent across to bring back the 
isolated troops on the other side, it was found 
that the men -on the island had lost only 
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AN ITALIAN MORTAR IN ACTION. 


15 kilh'd and about 50 woundod. The two 
battalio#{ on tlie fiar side wen^ also brought 
back saf(»ly, with tlie prisoners they ha.d taken 
auon afti^r landing. 

It beeainc cwitR'nt that the successful 
passage of the river at this single spot, where 
the enemy were able to concentrate a very 
heavy fire, w<is exceedingly difficult to ac- 
complish. 'JVoops could be thrown across by 
night in small numbers, but the establishment 
of a secure bridgtdiejid w'as another mattc»r. 
Further bridging materials were hurricjd for- 
ward, and in llie meantime steps were taken 
to deal with the floods w'hich were blocking the 
way to the Carso below Sagrado. On June II 
two medium-calibre guns, which had been 
brought right up to within a quarter of a mile 
of Sagrado broke the dam across the Isonzo 
in two places, so that a great quantity of water 
was diverted bac;k to the natural channel, 
instead of fl owning into the broken canal and 
thence over the country. Hut inspection 
showed that the breaches made in the dam 
were insufficient, and a detachment of engineers 
volunteered to blow it up. They succeeded in 
escaping the notice of the enemy’s sentinels 
long enough to place and prepare their mines. 
The alarm was given a little before they had 
fiiuBhed, and the las part of the work was 


conducted under a storm of fire. But they 
withdrew’ sah^ly, and a few' moiiuaits later the 
dam blew’ up. • 

No fr(‘sh inrush now' fed the lagoon at Ihe 
foot of the Carso, and I la? w ater Slowly began 
to subside. But tla^ proet\ss was very slow', 
and on tlie Mtli still amither attempt was 
made to (iross tlie river near Sagrado. It 
failed, and the decision was tak(*ii to wait until 
the attack could bo made all along the line* of 
the Carso. It was not until the ISth that a 
g(‘neral forward movement could he madc^ 
Tlircc? w’oeks had slipped past since the Isonzo 
caiiio dot’ll in flood and blockt'd the Italian 
advance just as it was on the move, already 
later than it should have been. 

The water had not altogether drained off 
when the advance began that was to fill tho 
gap between Sagrado and Monfalcone, and 
complete tho investment of tho Carso. The 
troops toiled through licpiid mud or splashcni 
in water that was sometimes up to their knees. 

By tho 23rd the villages at the foot of the 
Carso south of Sagrado -Fogliano, Rodipuglia, 
Vermagliano and Sclz, were^all in tho possession 
of the Italians, and on that night still another 
attempt was made to cross tho Isonzo north of 
Sagrado. On this occasion boats were used, 
and only 150 men got across before the Austriana 
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got tho rfl.ngf* and prevented the operation 
being continued. Tho little detachment which 
had reached tho farther side Kucceoded in 
making their way past Sagrado to their com- 
rades at Fogliano. On tho evening of th»> 
24th tho att(*nipt w'as r(*ii(*wed. Tlie light was 
dim, but the enemy had tin' range, and tlie mon 
in the boats suffered heavily. By tern o'clock 
half a battalion was on the farther shore. 
But nearly as many had licen killed or wounded. 
There was n lull in flai furious artillery tlurl 
lhat had heem going on ell tlu' ev(‘ning. 'fhe 
Italians eeased firing first, and the Austrians 
seem to have thought iha’ the aUeropt 1o 
cross liad l)een deferred again. But all tliremgh 
the nigli f he Kalians were Jaljouriiig alfhe 
contruelion of a bridge*. ()n(.‘e again day 
break found tin* work ineonipleie, bu^ bi.afs 
W(^re used to eomplefe the p.issag** ai'ross tiie 
ri\'(T, and- another half liatlalion siietM-edid in 
reaching the Ic'fl bank before tia* }>ralge uas 
smaslad by direel hits from the Aiistriaii guns. 
About u lbf)u.saud men bad reacbtHl Uh* oIImt 
sid(\ and these immediately riisheil the village* 
of Sagrado, which was occujaed by a <h-tach- 
ment of Austrians, and entrenehed lla‘ms(*l\ (*s 
on ilio outskirts. This time IIkto was to be 
no (\jrning back. TJi(*ro was support on tlio 
right, an<l the order was ‘given to get men 


across at all coBts. Attention was iiimed to 
the bridge opposite the village, which had 
been half destroyed by the Austrians. It had 
been avoidexi before because' the Austrians had^ 
the exact range ; hut now the engineers were 
instru(^tt*d to t>rick up tJie broken ends and 
provide a crossing for infantry at least. Oom- 
mimication for laavy material had biHsn 
a;s.«.urcd by the ^ldvanee on the right, and if 
only a sufllieiont miinher of men oonld be got 
across at thi'-i point, and the slopes beyond tho 
village* occupied, th*.* po.sition would be gi*etttly 
inipr<fvc<l. riie bridge* was swept by rifle and 
guu fire from the for(*mo8t Austrian 
ln*iicln‘s nil the slopes ojjpositc, and enfiladed 
truMi tiu- left bank of I lie rivt*!* farther up, but 
field guns \\er<‘ pnsla.'d right forward and suc- 
ti^-cdcii in ktM-piiig down the enemy’s fire 
"'iiflicit'nt ly to allow of the bridge being repaired. 
An entire r»*gimerit (three battalions) reachtnl 
the larf her bank, crossing by srfiall detachments 
<111 th<* liglit* St rueturo that was hastily put in 
f)la<-e by flu* engimv'rs, and by th<^ fnllow'iiig 
morning anotlaT regiment had followed. Tho 
brigiule stormerJ the lower slopes of the Carso 
and drove tlie Austrians from the observation 
posts winch had st*rv<»d to direct tho artillery 
fire in>on tlie bridge. 'Mm conformation of 
the Carso is such that tho river where it passes 



AN ITALIAN MOUNIAIN CATBA^PILLAR. 
On« of the bS^ guns in poeition on ■ mountain ridge. 
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Italians firing on e: my' forts. 
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Sagrado is hidden by a spur from all but a 
short section of the Austrian lines. These 
treiiohos were rushed, and llio euciuy’s artillery 
had to fire without eyes. A bail of alirai>ncl 
and high ex£)Iosivo was directed against the 
bridge, but th(? damage done was extraordinarily 
slight, and before long a pontoon bridge in a 
still more slielterod positi<.>n was thrown 
across the rivtjr. 

Tlio cunfori nation of tli<‘ (‘arso explains the 
persist onct' witjj uliieli tlir Italians drovt* at 
fSagiado inste;wl of attempting a crossing in 
another placo. Sagra<lo and Fogliaiio form 
the extreino f)oiHt ol (]»♦■ l/l«ir«l. salie nt jnado by 
tlH‘ plati‘au, and ^iagrado in particular is 
.slielterod llie Ijj'c of liic Austrian main 

positions. Its oeeu|)ation, oi)C(* liie hmt was 
ero.s.soil, giue a .secure foiling to tin- allacking 
foroi's, from whicli it was possibii' lo diixe a. 
wedgo into tlir .Austrian liiM'.s, ’riii.-. w<dgo 
was (|uickly inadi* b\' llir occiipiit ion oft’ash-llo 
Niio\<», a villa- sihiatod al. (ho iMid tif a. wood 
that runs up the slopi* from Sagrado io the 
edge of the plaleau. I (. w as a hard ligljt 
through the wood, whicli was sown wilh mines 
and laced walh wire enlanglenieutvS, but the 
Italian infantry would not lu* domed, and the 
Austrians were dri\en out and back to their 
second line of tren<*lies. (\islello Nuo\'o was 
Vicoupied on June' 27, and by tiiat dale the 
Italians bad ^/irmly estaljlislied the bridgehead 
they ro(pared for a general attack upon tiie 
ramparts of the Carso plateau. 

The story of the crossing at Sagrado hius 
been told in some detail, for this was the 
C(‘ntre-point of the preliminary operations 
against the Carso. But it was only the central 
episode of a figlit that raged for days, or 
rathor weeks, along tlie line of the lower 
Isonzo, from above Gorizia down to the sea. 
And all along the upper valley as well from 
below Plezzo, battle was closely joined. The 
position of the Carso has been roughly described, 
but in order to understand the general situation 
it is necessary to go into some detail regarding 
the terrain round Gorizia. Just as tho Carso 
makes a salient angle jutting into the plain of 
Friuli, so the plain rims a salient into the high 
ground, a wedge pushed forward just north of 
the Carso, so that the two salients dovetailed. 
The wedge of low ground is longe and narrower 
than the bastion of the Carso and bends 
slightly upwards to the north, to where the 
Isonzo issues from its mountain gorge and 



AUSTRIAN RIFLE-GRENADE THROWER. 

luj'iis sou 111 -west wards towards the plain. 
Just, in this bend lie.s ( J.orizia, backed by low 
hills, with higher hills ts the north-cast and 
ijortli— Monte San Daniole, Monte San Gabriele, 
and Monte Santo on the left bank of the Isonzo, 
and Monte Sabotino on the right bank, and 
rniiiiing down from tliii long ridge of Sabotino 
a furrowed mas.s of upland with tlie hog-bock 
of l*odgora thrust forward so as almost ^to 
hide the town from the w'e.st. Podgora falls 
steeply on to tho Isonzo, and Gorizia lies just 
on tho other side of the river, looking south- 
westwards to the plain. The open space 
between Podgora and tho Carso is only throe 
miles across, and the Isonzo bars the entrance. 
Looking from Monte Quarin, a low’ spur that 
juts out into tho plain near Cormons, or from 
Monte Medea, an isolated hill fartiier south, 
from which Attila is said to have W’atched the 
burning of Aquileia, Podgora suggests itself 
for a moment am tho key position. But in 
country like this there is no real key position. 
Podgora is swept from Sabotino and tho hills 
on the other side of the river. Sabotino is 
dominated from Monte Santo and San Gabriele. 
And other ramparts lie behind. The whole 
country is a giant ridge and furrow. It is as 
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though a drunken ploughman-god had nm 
amok with his gargantuan plough, remon\bering 
dimly, in the back of his bemused mind, that 
ho must drive his furrows north and south. 

The AiLstrians had occupied and fortified 
with every device knowm to modern warfare 
Monte Sabotino (2,000 ft.) and ' Podgora 
(800 ft.), and linked them up by lines of trenches 
running through the broken country that lay 
between. In this way they could best defend 
the passage of the river, and in this way they 
hold an admirable bridgehead for a possible 
offensive, if the course of the war elsewhere 


nearly as thick as a pencil. Frontal attacka 
on Podgora and Sabotino failed, in spite of the 
reckless heroism displayed by the soldiers, who 
renewed the offensive again and again. An 
attempt to outflank the Podgora position was 
no more successful, owing o the very strong 
lines constructed by the Austrians beyond the 
village of Lucinico, running from the foot of 
the hill towards the Isonzo and covering the 
main railway and road bridges opposite Gorizia. 
The village was stormed after a fierce fight 
from house to house, but the hedge of entangle- 
ments beyond blocked the way. A tremendous. 



SECTION OF AN AUSTRIAN MOUNTAIN BATTERY. 
Climbing over heavy ground to take up a position in the mountains. 


had allowed them to bring the necessary forces 
to the Italian front. 

. Against these positions at the end of May 
the Italians drove full tilt. They attacked 
along the wliole of the enemy’s defensive line, 
from Monte Sabotino to the Carso, but the 
two main efforts w’ere directed against Monte 
Sabotino and Podgora. The attack was con- 
duct'd with the utmost vigour, but the defences 
were too strong for the means of offence which 
the Italians then had at their disposal. The 
main obstacles consisted in the lines of wire 
entanglements, which in places were 50 metres 
deep. It had been hoped that the soldiers 
would be able to get through by the aid of wise 
cutters, but the Austrians had provided against 
this weapon by using a very strong wire, 


effort v/as made to break through. A field 
gun was run right forward to within 150 yards, 
of the entanglements, and before both gun and 
gunners were destroyed by the enemy’s fire 
a lane had been blowm through the mass of 
wire. It was too narrow, and the heavy fire 
from other guns at longer range had not done 
sufficient, damage to the obstacles to right and 
left of the gap. The assaulting troops were met 
by a converging fire that mowed them down. 
The Italians had to fall back to the village. 
LesH than a mile separated them from the river, 
and Gorizia lay just beyond, but it w^as clpar 
that a rush was impossible. On this frbnt as 
elsewhere throughout the whole theatre of 
war, siege operations were necessary to success. 
Careful study arid long preparation were the» 




ITALIAN TROOPS DRAGGING A HEAVY GUN TO A NEW POSITION, 

first Italians had io settle down ea«t. of “ 383/* on the edge of the Bainsizza 

to learn treiieh warfare. group is n peak kiiowix as ICuk, one of the 

Mean\\'liile, fartht^r up tlie river, ground had iniiiiroerablo Kuks to bo found in mountainous 

h(‘on gained. A bridgehead had been weai at Slav' (5oiintries. '^I’lioro arc at least six K-uks in 

Plava, ])y dint of great exertion and at lieavy the region of tho jiiiddlc Isonzo, varying in 

cost. AV)ovo J’ljiva tin* Tsonzo makes a eurve lieight from 2,tMtO tr» nearly 7,000 feet. Ihe 

to the wt*stwu.rd, and l)elow the village turns word means simply a “hill” or a “peak.” 

hack again to flow stmth-east to l)i<' narrow 'I'hi.s Kiik, known to tho lUilians, rodundfl-ntly , 

opening bet ween Mont<* Sabot ino and ]\Iont<^ i 4 iSronte Ituk, was strongly held by Austrian 

Santo. It was hoped that from IMava it might ariiUery, placed there in support of the infantry 

he T)Ossil)lo to work southward and tlireaten trr*nches uoart*r tho river. 

Monte Santo, tla? position which was tlu'. chu*f On .luiie S the order was given to cross the 

support of tho Austrian lines on tlie right bank riv’^er at J’lava, and that evening tho attacking 

of tlio isonze Monte Santo, crowned by a forces moved silently down the road that leads 

convent and a pilgrim chureh, tlie road to from San Martino Quisca*by the wooded slopes 

whicli is fringed with many slirinos and way- to tlu^ river. The pontoon was barely ready 

side crucitixes, had becom «3 a huge fort, filled when the early dawn came. The alarm came 

with guns ofVvory calibre. It commanded tho with the liglit and the bridge was soon destroyed. 

Gorizia position on tlio south and the Plava Next night some 200 men succeeded in crossing 

salient on the north ; it backed Sahotino and the river in a small boat, and a platoon led by 

I'odgora, and stood ready to hammer a possible a sergeant surprised and captured, without a 

occupation of those heights. sliot being fired, the Austrian pickets in the 

At tho back of tho village of Plava .stands a v illage. The foliov^ ing day passed quietly, 

conical hill, now known as “ 383 ” (its hoiglit Tho Austrians had apparently not discovered 

in metres above sea-level), conneett^d by a ridge tho capture of their pickets, and the 200 

with the mountain moss of Bainsizza. South- Italians spent tho day in reconnoitring the 



ITALIAN MOUNTAIN MAGHINB-GUN BATTERY. 
Taking up a position on the snoimit of a mountab pass. 
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ITALIAN SOLDIERS HAULING A HEAVY ITALIAN MORTAR ABOVE THE MOUNTAIN SLOPES 
Getting over difficuldet in the high Alps. The road over which the gun travelled was constructed of timbers laid crosswise, after the style of railway sleepers On 

these timbers parallel olankin# was olaced to take the mortar wheels. 
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enemy’s positions, which they found to bo well 
prepared. They succeeded in accpiirinR much 
iseful information without being discovered. 
On the night of the lOth anoUier alteinpt wa-^ 
mode to construct a bridge, but morning again 
found the work unfinished, and the Austrian 
guns destroyed tin labours of tlie night- On 
the night of the, I hit a new ni<‘tho<{ wa?- 
attemptc'd A raft was const ruett^t and 
attached by a. ('aide (•» tin? slion . 'I'hi- ••urmu 
and a steering oar did the rest, and (uo l«a» 
talions reached the far side of the river, er»*,sns;*. 
fifty at a tirn(\ Well ser\ ed }>y f he inlomaaf i«jn 
given by Mie n'< onnoitri)ig party, the oijm i i 
eoiiujiaiidiiig deei<led to atta<‘U ' ' vil «>rie< 

Dividing his force.s, lie attack' d Ha* lali <»ii (‘ne 
northern anil soulherji sl'.ipes, and b\ n.itld ii 
the Italians hail won a way t(.» the 'Uftmiif 
'Thoy were speralily Counter attacked, fait lh••v 
held on until strong eneinv' celuinri'- advaicM d 
from north and s(aith siimiltaneoicd v, not 
directly against the hill, i)ut towai'ds (he village 
of Plava, with the object of cuttuiL* eCf 1 la- 
small Italian fore.*, 'The Italians were eem 
polled to restrict their lines and withdraw U' 
tho lower slopes of “ ” in order in a.-.**urc 

their communieat ions with tlio river. During 
fho night seven more battalions were rafted 
fOcroKs tho river, and a fresh attack on (he hill 
was prepareci. ddic same lines of attack were 
followed, but this tirno each column consisted 
of a regiment instead of a hattalion. The 
remaining three battalions hold the hridgehi»ad 
against a flanking movement. IVlidday saw the 
odv'aniro begin, and imiiKu I lately a very heavy 
artillery firo opened from Kuk, which was 
augmented by medium-calibre gims on Monte 
Santo, less than five miles away. Tho Austrian 
guns wore vv^oli hidden, and the Italian artillery 
was unable to keep down their fire, so that tho 
right-hand column in particular suffered very 
severely, and tlie advance was slow. Tho left 
column, half protected by tho hillside from the 
Austrian gunfire, made better progress and 
soon camo in contact with tho trenches defending 
the summit. They attacked fiercely, again and 

again, in spite of heavy machine-gun fire, and 
they were joined after a time by the right-hand 
column. But the two columns, converging 
upon the narrow ridge and becoming almost a 
compact mass, offered a fatally easy mark to 
the enemy. Men fell fast, and the right-hand 
column, which had already suffered very 
heavily, began to give way. The enemy 
coimter-attackod, but were met by a firm 


front, and the Italians retired slowly down the 
wooded slopes. They dug themselves in half- 
way up the hill, and waited for night to fall. 

Ilt'iiiforcomenfs wore sent across the riv(*.r 
that nifflit, and tho following night the engineers 
succeeded in construct i tig two bridges. An 
aft ark was pluiun'd for tlio 15th, but the plan 
of :Mlvau(*u was altered. While the forces 
aln-jwly on tho bill wore to make a direct 
•it tack, a column was t«« at tempi an enveloping 
irKU'-fricnt from (ho. north by way of (llobua, 
,4, viliaei-, <»i* railicr gnaif) of cottages, OJi the 
r»\ cr bfink, .ibout. a. milt; nortb of Plava. But 
tills I olujnii. oil rrachiiig (dobua, found itself 
itankMl th'- noilJi by a.u imoNjiecteil line of 
ii'.-oeh.'- It ua:- evid'-nt that in view of tliis 
eb-iaek the (Kveloping movement could not 
oe j-arned out to l ime, and I be attaek was 
broken nif almost before it had begun. It was 
reiu-.wed. liar following morning, '.riie Hanking 
(iohimn w as prr>tr(‘t(*d by a ba.(l alien which had 
oriers lo i*,okl (hr- enemy at (llobua at all 
.i,i!<l di\eri his a.tt.eiition from tho 
advancing force. TIk- battalion b(*ld : it was 
leii out of a.(-Tioii in the evi-nmg by a young 
-ubaltern. 

'J’lie general attack succeedi^d, in spite of 
cement trenches and det'f* win* entanglements, 
ffen*, too, wire cutters were useless owing to tho 
(bi<*kness of the wire, and tJic* first, men got 
ihroiigb l.)\' lialf erawTing, lialf burrowing 
beni-atb tin* lou(‘r win.*s, while their comrade.s 
ilrew' the lire of (ho maehirio-guns and died 
where they stood. When tho first- men had 
lorn ii portion of trench from thi' hands of the 
Austrians, others struggled through somehow. 
By evening the enemy's positions, wdiich v\ere 
placed below the crist of tho hill, were taken. 
The cre.st cmergc‘S bare and rocky from the 
woods that climb nearly to tho top ; the onoiny 
wt're in force on tlie fa.r side, and the naked 
hilltop seemed too good a murk for Kuk and 
Moiito Santo. It was ’ resolved to give tho 
troops a rest and \\'ait till next morning for tho 
final attack. But a group of men belonging to 
various battalions, wlio had lost their officers 

and piishcjd on by thomsolvos, roaidied the crest , 

the same night. They returned in tho darkness 
when they found they were unsupported. 

Next morning the summit of “ 383 ” was 
occupied. As soon as the Italians of the left- 
hand column moved to tho attack, the Austrians 
came at them with the bayonet. But as they 
reached the attacking force they were taken 
in flank by the troops of the right-hand column, 
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Anjcalisn ga$ attack agaSntt 

which emerged suddenly from the trees and took 
them by surprise. TIfe Austrians were thrown 
into complete confusion, and many were killed 
or captured. The remainder were easily 
driven back, and Hill “ 383 ** remained in the 
hands of the Italians. Many counter-attacks 
were .made during the months which follow^ed, 
but tho Italians held fast to wliat they had won. 
On the other hand, it was long before the zone 
of occupation on the left bank of the river was 
widened to any appreciable extent. Successive 
generals in command at this point displayed 
an inexplicable lack of activity that resulted 
in their removal. It was hard upon Italy that 
the magniGcent conduct of her troops during 
the early days of Plava did not lead to more 
important results. 

At the beginning of the war it was part of the 
Italian plan of campaign to force a crossing 
of the Isonzo at Tohnino, and on May 25 Italian 
forces appeared on the hills opposite the town, 
above Volzana (Woltschach). They found the 
Austrians ready, and it was the Austrian artillery 
that opened the ball the following day. The 
Italians proceeded to feel for the enemy, and 
they soon discovered that they w'ere faced by 
a resistance much moro formidable than they 
had expected. 


the Auktrians on the Isonzo. 

Tohnino is an important position, for it is 
here, or rather a little below tho town, at Santa 
Lucia, that the Wochoin railway joins thoi 
Isonzo valley. This railway deserves a few 
words. Two brandies of recently constructed 
line run from Villach and Klagenfurt respec- 
tively, meet at Rosen bach, and strike south 
through the Karawanken range to Assling, on 
the Tarvis-Laibach railway. This part of the 
lino is known as the Karawanken railway, 
while tho continuation from Assling to Santa 
Lucia is the Wochein railway properly to- 
called. Of this new system Baedeker writes as 
follows : “ This line, built in 1901-6 in face ot 
great engineering difficulties, provides, in con- 
nexion with tho Tauerh railway, a new and 
more direct communication between Salzburg 
and south-east Gennany and Trieste. Tho 
railway, itself an object of interest with its 
47 tunnels and 49 large and 678 small viaducts, 
traverses a beautiful district, hitherto un- 
touclied by any main lino of communication.*’ 
As far as the Tauern and Karawanken railways 
are concerned, tho statement as to the shorten- 
ing of distance is exact. With regard tfl tho 
Wochoin railway, it can hardly bo said to apply. 
The route from Assling to Trieste via Laibach 
ia about 40 miles longer than the new route 
via the Wochein and tho Isonzo valley, but the 
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difficulty and expense of the new route woxild 
h€uxlly seem to be compensated for by the dif- 
ference in length, especially as tho country 
tlironigh wliich it passes is more beautiful than 
l)roductive -the capital of tlie Wochein, 
Wochciner t'cistritz or Bistritza liohinska, is a 
Ullage of 700 or 800 inhabitants. The Woeh<?in(“r 
railway is, of course, a si.rat(‘gic line, tliat would 
one day liavo served lor t he Austrian oi'l'ensivc- 
sc» fnjciuently talked of in Austrian uiilitarv 
circles. 

Toliriino is css(^nti^lll> a frontier towti. It 
really only a village, witli less ( Iwui l.OOt) juliabi 
tants, but it is a military dc|int of !,niu(' irnjxirt- 
aiiC(\ with l)«rrack'^, ston's and hos[)itMl neemu- 
modation. And the bridges wliieli cross the 
Isunzo at or near the town arc ixaiiaps unneces- 
sarily large and solid lor llu; modest purposes 
they would serve in liine <.f pe.ieo. 

Tho Isonzo valley \\idens out eonsidcrahiv 
just above Tolnhno, which is set in a liM le plain, 
hack from* the river. South of the (•)v\n the 
river, wliich flows south-eastwards nearly all tho 
way from Saga, makes a right-angle turn and 
flows, rouglily, south-west until it reaches Tlava. 
fn the angle made by this sharp bend rise two 
hills with a saddle between them ; Santa Maria 


and Santa Lucia are the names they go by now, 
from tho villages that lie at the foot of each. The 
ridge of Santa Maria runs east and west, and 
that of Santa Lucia north and south ; Santa 
laicia has two sumrnitfl placed like the humps on 
a lirtctrimi camel. Ijoth hills are thickly 
wooded, with intervals of grassland, blit the 
t'UUimita are Imre of trees. Santa Maria and 
Santa Lucia wt're the only positions retained liy 
tho Austrians on the right bank of tlio Isouzo, 
uith the 4 Neeptjon uf Podgora and Sabotino, 
and, liko ihehc two hill fortresses, they held 
th<* Italians in check for many montlis. On the 
l» ft hank rif the Isonzo, isolated in the middle of 
ilio lilt.l#‘ plain i»f I'olniino. rises a curious rone- 
shapod hill, wooded to tho summit, known 
as Hill 128. 'l\» (he norih rises \'odil Vrh,over 

,‘hU()0 t(‘r( high, tho southern Sfair of the great 
rulgo that runs hy Mrzli Vrh and Slenie (both 
over Loom feel) 1«> lar/.nitza aiul Vrii (Monte 
Xt-ro. T,;{(>r)^feet) and thenee liy Vrat a, VrSitc h, 
and JJpiiik to ♦hivorftek and tho Plczzo valley, 
seiaiing out a hi*aneh — Knisji VTli and PoJonnik 
- along the K‘ft hank of tlie Isonzo above 
(\iporctlt). 

Tolmino hloclo'd the Italian advaneo from the 
outset, and it is evident that our allies w^ere 
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hardly ready to undertake serious operations 
there at the beginning of hostilities. The^ 
rightly attempted a rush, but when this was 
checked by the unexpected strength of the 
Austrians, time was necessary in order to pre- 
pare a regular investment. The conununica- 
tions on the Italian side of tho frontier were ill- 
adapted for an attack on Tolmino. There was 
an excellent road to Caporetto from Cividale, 
but between the Natisone and the Judrio» 
among the tangled mass of hills west of Tolmino, 
there was only one tolerable road, which 
changed to little better than a track some six 
miles short of the frontier. It was not until 
August that tho first real assault was made 
upon the Austrian positions at Tolmino, 
though there was daily fighting of tho k|nd 

that this war had made familiar, and the 
% 

Italians were gradually pushing forward their 
linos. 

Farther up the Isonzo valley operations had 
been more successful. Caporetto, on the ri^ht 
bank of the Isonzo, was occupied tho first day 
of the war, but across the river rises the wooded 
height of Volnik, which looks as though it ought 
to have given trouble. Tho difficulty was 
avoided by the dispatch of a flanking colunm 
through the hills north of tho Caporetto road, 
which crossed tho Isonzo higher up, scaled the 
Polonnik ridge, and, threatened the Austrian 
flank from Krasji Vrh. Thus threatened, the 
AiLstrians foil back upon the Kru, or Monto 
Nero, chain. The name ^lonto Noro arose from 
a confusion between the two Slovene words Kru, 
which means a rocky peak, and is applied to 
various points in the Julian Alps, and Cru, 
which means black. Monte Nero is an unsuit- 
able name, for the great ridge is a light grey 
limestone, that shows like pearl in the sunlight, 
but too many memories had grown up round 
tho now name for tho old one to come to its own 
again. 

On June 2 General Cadoma was able to 
announce that Italian forces had gained a firm 
footing on the highest point of the Monte Nero 
chain. There had been two days of anxiety 
owing to the floods which caused so much 
trouble in the Isonzo valley. The bridge at 
Caporetto had been destroyed by the Austrians, 
and the temporary bridges thrown across by the 
Italians were carried away on May 28, so that 
the advance troops which had struck up into the 
mountains were isolated. Two days later com- 
munications wero re-established, and on June 1 
the Italians, who had beaten off a strong 


counter-attack the day before, were in pos- 
session of the highest peak on the ridge, the real 
Kru. Bersaglieri, Alpini and infantry of the 
lino had shared the preliminary advance, but the 
last and hardest task naturally fell to the Alpini. 
The attack on the summit was made from two 
points, one of which looks inaccessible to any 
kind of military operation. The south-western 
approaches to tho summit are steep enough, but 
to the north the ridge runs towards Vrata with its 
western edge, the side of the attack, an almost 
sheer wall of rock. There are two great* cracks 
in the rock face, and it was by this climbers’ 
route that a picked company of Alpini ascended 
to tho attack, while a more numerous column 
pushed up the steep stony slope farther south. 
The attack took place on a dark and misty 
night, and it was hoped that tho Austrians 
might be surprised. 

• The mountaineering party on the loft bound 
their feet with rags so as to lessen the noise of 
their advance, and when they came ‘to the last 
precipitous climb they roped themselves in 
groups. They had nearly reached tho crest of 
the ridge when they wore discovered. Tho 
Austrians hastened to repel this unlooked-for 
attack, and while their attention was divertt'd 
to the men who were clinging like flies to the 
rock faces, the main advance came up, and tli# 
summit was captured. , 

By this move the Italians had driven a wedge 
into tho Austrian positions in the mountains, 
and they gradually extended their occupation. 
For a fortnight the Austrians made repeated 
violent attacks, on one occasion bringing up 
six battalions from Plezzo by tho road that 
runs up between the Polonnik ridge and the 
northern part of the Monte Nero chain. While 
an attack was made from the east, this force 
endeavoured to reach the Italian positions from 
behind. They wore blocked by detachments 
of Alpini and Bersaglieri, who had occupied 
Krasji Vrh and the saddle between this ridge 
and Monte Nero, but it was clear that positions 
on tho main ridge more to the north haxl to be 
secured in order to check further attacks from 
this quarter. The occupation of Monto Nero 
was a necessary prelude to a movement upon 
Tolmino from the north, working down by 
way of Mrzli and Vodil, and in order to ensure 
this occupation it was essential to defininate 
Plezzo, which was used by the Austrians as a 
magazine and base of operations. <Two actions 
were planned for May 14, one against the VrAta 
ridge running northward from Monte Nero, 
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TRENCH WORK IN THE MOUNTAINS. 

Italian troops making a breastwork of boulders covered with branches^ on a hillside. 


and ono against Kozliak, a spur to the south- 
west of the position held by the Italians. This 
spur, which was still partly occupied by the 
Austrians, though they had lost the lower 
extremity of it, known as Pleca, borders the 
wide dreary slope of stony debris that stretches 
across to the tawny ridge of lAtznitza. The 
attack on Yrata was made by two columns of 
Alpini. One climbed along tho rocky ridge 
from the Monte Nero summit, while another 


attacked from below. The Alpini were armed 
with hand grenades, rides, and bayonets, but 
their instructions were not to fire until they 
were right upon the enemy. They wrapped 
their feet again, and some of them took off their 
boots to walk more noiselessly, and they 
reached the trenches on Vrata, after another 
extraordinary effort, just before dawn. Once 
more tho Austrians were taken by surprise— 
they probably thought a night attack on those 
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rocky cliffs was impossible, though they hod 
had one warning. A whole battalion was 
killed or captured, and Vrata was securely 
occupied. The attack on Kozliak, also con- 
ducted by two columns of Alpini, was equally 
successful. One coliunn attacked from the 
front, while another came down from Monte 
Nero, and taking the enemy in the flank sent 
him in hasty retreat to the eastward. 

A few hours after the occupation of Vrata 
the Austrians attempted to retake the lost 
position. To tho north and north-east they 
appeared to be in some force, and a persistent 
fire was kept up on the Ttalians, who wore 
busily occupied in adapting the AiLstrian 
trenches to their own uses. Under cover of this 
heavy fire a Hungarian HonvAl battalion 
attempted a turning movement. The way was 
blocked by a single company of Alpini, who 
lay hidden among tho rocks and waited till the 
advancing Hungarians were within 300 yards 
before they fired. The imexpectcd volioy 
shook the Hungarians badly, and many fell. 
They realized that retreat was impossible, and 
came bravely at tho Italians. But the way was 
rough and steep, and the Alpini are good shots. 
The attack wavered and stopped, and the men 
fell into confusion. ^Seizing the moment, tho 
Alpini leapt at them with tho bayonet, and in a 

few minutes the survivors of the battalion had 

« 

surrendered. On that day the Italians took 
over 600 prisoners, including 30 officers, and 
two machine guns. 

During the next week the Austrians made 
several further attacks, and on June 21 Alpini 
and Kaiserjagor met for the first time. Tho 
Kftiserjagor had come from GSalieia, from the 
famous Fourteenth Army Corps, wliich had 
suffered very heavily in the fighting in tho 
Carpathians. Tho reputation of the Kaiser- 
j tiger as moimtain fighters is justly very high, 
but they mot more than their match in the 
Alpini. Their attack was repulsed, the Alpini 
counter-attacked, and tho day ended in the 
Italians gaining a good dt^al of ground. By the 
23rd tliey were established on the green slo}>es 
of Javorcek, within touch of Plezzo. The Plezzo 
valley was now threatened from three sides. 
The Italian gims could sweep it from Saga. 
Tho occupation of the Sella Prevala, at tho hood 
of the Val Raccolana in Camia, two days after 
the beginning of the ^^ ar, had given an observa- 
tion post for heavy artillery, and the rapid 
progress which was being made with the road 
to the top of this mountain barrier promised 


an increase of pressure from this direction. 
And now an advance threatened from the east. 
Plezzo was no longer a suitable concentration 
point for the Austrians. 

But the war was settling down. As the 
Italians advanced they found tho Austrian 
resistance more tenacious. The enemy was 
undoubtedly resourceful, and learned quickly. 
In the mountains, to begin with, he had trusted 
in himself and in the natural advantages of 
position. Soon he learned to trust to nothing 
but wire. Wire entanglements sprang up at 
6,000, 7,000, 8,000 feet above the sea. They 
girdled rocky peaks and defaced tho eternal 
snows. In tho mountains, wherever they 
could move, the Alpini held the whip hand, 
but movement became more difficult. 

The Austrians hod had ten months of war, 
and during that time, if they had lost heavily, 
they had learned much. They had learned 
that even a modern fort is all but useless against 
modem heavy guns, and they knew that 
defence could only be ensured by hidden gun 
positions, and, if possible, by gims that could 
be moved without too much difficulty. The 
Italians knew this, too, theoretically, and 1 hey 
quickly learned what it meant in practice. 
They battered Fort Hensel to pieces, at Mal- 
borghetto. They smashed up Fort Herrnani# 
at Predil. They silenced Lusernc^ Spitz Verle, 
and Biisa Verle, on tho Lavarone plateau, and 
sadly changed the appearance of Pozzi Alii, on 
the Austrian side of the Tonale Pass. But the 
Austrians withdrew their guns from the 
damaged forts, and hid them in cunningly con- 
structed gun pits. They dug and blasted 
galleries, and laid down rails in them, so that 
the positions of tho guns might bo easily 
altered. They made a fortress out of every 
position that had to be defended, and yet it 
was generally hard to tell whore their lines lay. 

By the end of June it was trench ^varfare all 
along the front. In the Trentino and Tyrol, 
except in certain places, the war had not yet 
taken on the aspect it had assumed in the rest of 
Western Europe. Italians and Austrians faced 
one another at longer range, with a mile or two 
miles of No-Man’s Land between, where patrols 
went out and skirmished and came back. In 
tho valley of the Adigo, for instance, tn Val 
Giudicaria and Val Cismon, these wero the 
conditions as late as September. There were 
outpost trenches and isolated redoubts in close 
touch with the enemy, but the main lines lay 
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ALPINI FIGHTING AMID ETERNAL SNOWS. 

In action above the snoiv-line on Monte Nero : an Italian machine-gun section attacking an 

Austrian position. 

well apart. But on the north-eastern and and Pal Grande, east of the Plockcn Pass 
eastern fronts, from Monte Piana, south of (Monte Croce Carnico), the trenches were sepa- 

Schluderbach, right down to the sea, the rated by a distance of from 80 to 200 yards., 

opposing forces, wherever the terrain allowed it. On the Isonzo it was the same. The first rush 

had come to close grips by the end of June. of the Italians had carried them right up to the 

Monte Piana was occupied partly by Italians and main Austrian positions, and when it was found 

partly by Austrians. The* Italians were pre- impossible to break through they dug them- 

poring for a push at the head of the Sexton selves in and prepared for the offensive thtit the 

valley. They held the frontier summits and conditions demanded. This came in the early 

peusses in the Camio Alps, but the Austrians days of July. The Italians were under Sabo- 

clung to the farther slopea and came to the tino and Podgora. At the Gorizia gap they 

attack repeatedly. On Freikofel, Pal Piccolo were a bare mile from the bridges over the 
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Isonzo. On the glacis of tho Carso thcfy were 
firmly established at Costello Nuovo, they wore 
entrenched on tlie lower slopes of Monte S:i.n 
Miehelo and Monte Sei Busi, but Monte Kosich 
and tJie heavy guns at Duino bad prevented 
them iroin making much headway against the 
soutliern rarr.j^art of the plateau. At the 
beginning of July pressure began all along the 
lino of tho lower Jsonzo. Sabotino and Podgora 
were fiercely attacked, and while little in^pre-*^- 
sion was made u})on t lie first, the Austrians wen* 
finally <lrivon off tbo top of Pudgora by tbe 
infantry nislies wliicli followed a Uvfm.jjrb u.; 
tirlillery tiro. Tbo wooded .summit tljr- hill 
was s\vey)t and devastati'd, Ih-i aebos w'^^re niad< 
in the wire entanglcnu'nts by irH'aris of < •jl'e'^ oj 
gelatine carried forward by ft'vorod parlies, o: 
viJuntecrs who praetieally vowed theuxsolves t« * 
destruction. 'l'b(‘ t<.jp of Pt»dg«/r;i wa- gamed, 
but. a lerrihio e.onverging fire rained upon th«* 
exposed riilge from Monte Saf\t«», S.in Cahrii le, 
San Daniele, and all tho Austrian artillery 
positions at the batTi of Oorizia. Tho Italians 
bung on for soino time, but w'oro finally forced 
to r»(ire to the compartitive shelter of the 
w«“st<.'rn slop<.‘ of tho liill, about a hundred >ar(b 
below llio summit. ^lean while good progress 
was being made on the Carso, as progress go(:^ in 
trench wairfare. Bit by bit, almost yard by 
yard, tho Italians foiiglit their way up the steep 
.slope an(i on io tho edge of tho plateau, wTcsting 
a trench here and a trench there froiri tho stul)- 
))orn enemy. Tho centre held firm at (Gastello 
NTiiovo, wTiile tho wings climbed slowdy, very 
slowdy, at Monte San Michele and Monte Sci 
Busi. Tho Austrian jiositions on Monte San 
Michele supplied excellent obscr% ation po.sts for 
tho artillery of all calibres that wjis disposed 
along the lino of tho “ Vallone,” tho big depres- 
sion in tho Carso that runs from the Gorizia 
levels dow'u past Poberdo to the east of MonfaJ- 
cono. The Italians, on the other hand, w’ere 
still fighting blindfold, struggling uphill to win 
positions from wliich they could see. Aero- 
planes did good .scr\'iee, but a satisfactory 
observation post is w'orth many aeroplanes as 
far as controlling fire goes. Still they gained 
ground, slowly, but some of the ground they 
won they could not hold. They had taken and 
lost Monte Sei Busi more than once. It was 
important to hold this insignificant rise, for it 
gave an oye upon Doberdo, but it was terribly 
beaten by enemy artillery fire, and the Austrians 
always coimter-attacked very strongly at this 
point, realizing its importance. Gradually, the 


Six Holes that gave tho hill its name wore multi- 
plied manyfold by tho shattering impact of 
lapg{'-calil M*e shells. 

Still, on balance, the Italian line of trenches 
wa.s alw ays pu.'^lung a little fartlu'r forw'oi-d. The 
Austriaixs fell- the danger, and before tlio middle 
of .Inly ri‘ii»forccments laid begun to (*oncen- 
trau*. Tiitfse nanforcements w^ore very neces- 
sary, for on July IS tbo steady pressure of the 
Italiumi suddenly developed into a determined 
attiM-k upon tJie C'ars(>. Furious figliting went 
ot\ for Ibfvn day.s. Tb*.* Italians gained trench 
nftrr Irejich and e.afUurod J,478 prisoners. On 
t )}e foui*j b riay, J iily 21 . the Austrians attempted 
a itink attack upon (be Sag7-ado bridgehead, 
Imji. tb.ey wi'iy; oa'^ily driven off, and left 500 
pri.'oiiiTS iij tbt‘ bands of the B.iljjuis. On the 
liiorijing of July 22 <'amo tbo great Austrion 
e*»uju<‘r aMack. it was directed mainly against 
tbo left wing aiai coiUie uf tJie Italian forces on 
Bia (Utrso. f(>r Jicre t.l>e rise was steepest and tho 
river nearo;^^:. It was doubtiofis hoped that an 
attack pressed home would tlrive tho Italians 
ifito the river, capture tho bridgclicad, and 
leave tho bo.'siegers of the Carso with all their 
work to do agajji. The attack w^as conducted 
witlj tho greatest vigour. lines of Aus- 

irlalK•^ p(»iired over tho e^lge of tho plateau — 
from Monuj 8an Michele, from San Michele del 
(,’;ir.so, from Marcottini. But os they came over 
the skyline and down t)#(^ slope, their masses 
stood out a clear mark for the Italian artillery, 
juid they lost very heavily before, tlioy reached 
the Italian lines. Tho Italian first line held 
against the onslaught, and when, tho reserves 
eoriio up tlioy turned defence into attack. The 
Austrians were driven up tho hill, leaving 1,500 
prisf>ners, and the Italians gained a footing 
higher up the slopes. Hard fighting continued. 
On the 25th the Austrians attacked again, this 
time on the Italian right at Monte Sei Busi. 
Tho liill was won and lost several times, and at 
the end of the day the greater part of it was in 
Italian hands. Meanwhile there had been an 
advance on the left. The wood known as Bosco 
del Cappuccio, on tho southern declivity of 
Monte San Michele, w^as stormed and hold, and a 
further advance was made, but could not be 
maintained. A regiment of Bersaglieri reached 
the summit of San Michele, and hung on for 
seventeen hours, till they wore ordered to retire. 
On the bare stony crest of the hill, where it was 
hard to find shelter, for the rock is only a few 
inches below £ho surface of the ground, the guns 
of Gorizia and the Vallone plastered their sheila. 
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M'ho rolonol comin!»v\diii«jf tUo n'^itru*ut main, 
taiiied tluit ho could laivt* >tia k to tho proiiiid 
ho had won; l)ut In- ua.'. utio of vory few 
oHioorii loft out of SI\t.V. 

Tho hatlli! of the raji d .dl Ihr'MipU tho 

la'^t daya of duly and 1li'‘ lir>l v.i f-k t'‘‘ An/n-l. 
It ended by the It;dj.u>'. heioe, (i' ltdy ‘ -t .dil---!ied 
on thti odpi* (»f lla* plateau, d hey W'-f-* 
at Uu'- top of Monte S.kj Mieh* i h. y \H* ;e .ai 
tho .sa<ldlo r»f San Mieh' l< del t '.ij-.v... ..irl ‘ii* 
liad at las.t \M-e.-(ed S. : f;.-; ir.au tiia 

<Mieiny. Tliey hid *a!a)j niv -.'o.Oe!; 

-itaiera, and iIm‘\ ef.nM “ !i i o! <- .• 1 . p . 

tlaan. 'Fhey Wer.- t.. .1. w;; t.i .-x 

nioiilhti' i *ijn}*ai-.il i', 4 5 . j. , ;( •: 

ohtainal'le imdi v »{t di.-ty :v , . • 

e<aitiiiu:d !>< .i!ih t !m e . i!e\ \|ei. ^ ■ 

wa.s prr'pai I t|. 

All thfon"!' i he HIM,:.- \ .i,< <» . 

\\ lieu the ji-'iii,o.. -m ti-.i ' e.v.i i -.;.'., .• , • 

exactly O-enJtli*! I ho (., ‘ . -e 

the ue-Pni {l,e <1. <• c» * hv 

jeounlain'i <'or)iin'ied *\:theij’ e t: 

inipossihle to 'Jo into detail reejirdi';- in. 
done. SpiU'O would not admit oi om-h tl.in 1- 
ealaloytje of name, and dale-, and \ 
t husi: wiio spent -e\( r,d ntelv* on die tiiomu nn 
front and st.ndi<‘d tlie opi rati..ri' <'lo i i\, iheie 
comes a. si'U'^e of lie\\ ild< finenl in 1 1 \ 10^ to 
oiit iJie impressions and jjIm. the NL'ht luopor- 
tioii to <lie cea ieli ss eneoi inters I hat took plaae 
oil plateaus and ridpes and pealc^ that it is 
dillicult to associate with any kind of mililary 
operations. iVrhaps, in a way, the sensi* of 
bovvilderment is aolually iiiereasi'd liy a know- 
l(*dge of tho countrv where this war is heio;.; 
waiged, and an ('xperieiiee of tho methods wdiieh 
had to be adopted. For all the wdiile, as one 
composes a baro narrative of the events, tho 
little gains and the isolated combats, there 
comes tho opfiressive memory of narrow gorges, 
huge bare ridges and nock precipices, of rnoun' 
tains that were trackless and desolate but sud- 
denly became alive witJi men and guns. Guns 
everywhere ; enormous 12-inch howitzers where 
no road was until the engineers had dug and 
blasted and driven their way along the route of 
an old mulo track t^hat led up to some desolate 
f)ass ; held-batteries and even six -inch guns 
i1 ragged up incredible steeps ; mountain bat- 
teries crowning Dclomito cliffs that used to bo 
held a* task for tho holiday climber — tho 
dominant feeling is wonder that war can be 
waged hero, and progress made by any human 
effort. The “ why ** of a movement is clear 


enough to auyouo with a map. To one who has 
sci-n the the question “ liow *’ must 

alw;i\y be uppenuost. 

Jli-i«‘r\ l(.■}l-: IIS I he great annii's of other 
lUiiu hed liuDUL!!.' Uio piv.sM*s that cut tlie 
l.m-n.r t.f t h- Aljv-, and luwv the mountain 
-aw go m; hatili -., lUu iu«Mh>ni war has 

1 ; ih' \ail,y.e 'rh'‘;'e i> no r«M>m tliere. It 
I’fi-. d up ji?at 1* ihi* mountain.-- them- 
- 10. non trot aho\,. tho sea. 

’ J.'- ■ :!i* ! i.-i jii*. Mi.-urma salli’vs, liii) 

‘ ‘ i!r V'll 'l’h(^ war 

’ * ■' '• ’’ I' ■. '’.ay l.-e e.uuo fei'l above 

• <: • MX ■ up fii«rr,’’ on I he 

• I !•.'!' n-'j : !■ 1 ii.i.l, 1 h<‘ w ork 

. ■ . • 'f I :.<• x.ii,. Miiiy Inuc-h the rea.l 

• I 'i { u.- A.; 1 1 i.m guuufi*.-, in a lit 

• • , • ' . '•<' •• ••< !''i I i;.- *. i!).i;.e . t ii.il h.kVt* l)e« n 

• '}'•'•• »': •!!’ 'riit*\ plai-ler 

■’* -i!.-* if* hi-*!i ; >li 1 : s e arni *le.-.tn/y a 

» .1 . i ‘ 11 i 1 ■ » .! « t n lem ; t liev lob I 2 - ineh 

i " <i • ^ h I : • • ‘ t I !!• . r o I ii-.i Ui-f > l lie dr.-^o- 

M - «'» « 1 A I tipt'/./o ; lliey nom- 

’•ird i!»» l: '-pii.;l »!| a \)llagr they hav«.’ been 
u.M‘i:mdoii (hut whieh was not I'ceiipied 
li\ »lu ir .nl\f r-^ ine.s }. .1 Imspital full of sick and 
vxom. ri .md « liiidr- u, and lolluw the wretched 
I u ..'I ! I \ I • w 1 1 1 1 ■ I ! ra pj 1 e I t d I I hey are ou t of range, 
d'j.ai ir ihe war I hat. 1 he high valleys know. 

'I’he Austrians liad tlii> «‘xeuse for their bom- 
bardmont of N illage.-., thoujfh not for tlieir beha- 
viour in 1 h»* ea.'je of t lie hos]Mi al iiu'iitioned above 
-- Uie ho.'.pital outr^ide Fieve di Livinallongo-— 
that they <-ould not see ixxaelly w here tlicy wt'ro 
tiring. They were no doubt searching for 
Italian guns wJien they rained shells at random 
into a va.lli*y, for the guns tliat }iaraK.sed tlieiu 
continually from unknown positions. One liy 
oiH*, thruughuuL the long weeks of fighting in tho 
mountains, the Austiiaus lost the observation 
post.s they litdd early in tho war. Even after 
the first line of tlieir mountain fortifications liad 
fallen, and the Italians had established some- 
thing Iikt» an equality of condit ions in regard to 
terrain, tho Austrians still, for the most part, 
\vere able to look down upon tho invaders of 
their fastne.ssos. They still held the higher 
peaks fronting tho new Italian line, and the 
occupation of these wa.s necessary to the con- 
solidation of tho positions won by the attacking 
forces, and to the next step in an advance. The 
Alpini imits which naturally formed the first line 
in all tho most arduous districts were not to be 
denied, and point after point was tom from the 
Austrians. In this way, in many places, they 
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AN ITALIAN SENTINEL. 

Weannf( the warm, white outfit, the colour of 

which makes him aknost invisible in the snow. 

were not only driven back upon their second- 
line positions, but the defence of these became 
more difficult on account of their complete in- 
ability to detect the placing of the Italian guns. 
Yet even with this handicap upon the defence 
an offensive in the mountains seemed impossible 
of success to anyone who looked at the great 
ramparts that faced the Italians. Only the 
knowledge that some, of these barriers had 
already fallen compelled the belief that others 
too might fall. 

. Naturally, the pressure in the mountains, if 
more continuous, was not so strenuous as in the 
plains. The objective was different, for Aus- 
tria could scarcely receive a vital wound in Tyrol, 
and many parts of the defensive line must bo 
considered practically impregnable against any 
forces which the Italians could spare from the 
main operations. Yet very useful progress was 
made all along the mountains from west to east. 
A brief summary of the operations will show 
what was done, and how it was never possible 
for the defenders to feel reasonably safe, op to 


detach sorely-needod troops from the Trentino 
and Tyrol. 

Looking at a map of the Trentino, the greTit 
wedge of Austrian territory thrust down upon 
the plains of Northern Italy, it will be seen that, 
in addition to the main central, route by the 
Adige valley, there are six subsidiary highways 
that lead in or oht of the district — three to the 
west of the Val d* Adige, and three to the cast. 
This assumes the Trentino to be boimded on the 
north by a straight lii^p running east and west 
from Monte Cevedale to the ]\f armolata, crossing 
the Adige valley south of Bozen. On the west 
there are the Stelvio, Tonale and Val Giudicaria 
routes; on the east the Vall’Arsa, the Val 
Sugana, and the great road that runs by 
Cavalese and the Val Cismon past Fiera di 
Primiero to Feltre. These routes are them- 
selves linked up and fed, in most cases, by other 
important highways. The road to the Tonale 
pass, for instance, is fed by two converging 
routes, from Bozen via Kultem and. the Mendel 
pass, and by way of Mezzo Lombardo and Cles ; 
and it sends a link southward to join the Trento- 
Val Giudicaria road at Tione. This road again 
is joined near the frontier by the road that runs 
from Riva on the Lake of Garda, by Ponale 
Bezzecca and the Val d’Ampola to Storo, wliilc 
Riva is approached by road from Trento and by 
train and road from Mori. Similarly, on the 
eastern side of the wedge, a new* military road, 
barely completed at the beginn ng of the war, 
runs from Ficra di Primiero to Strigno, near 
Borgo, in the Val Sugana, while the Lavarone 
plateau, south of Levico, is laced with military 
roods. 

The Stelvio and Tonale routes do not call for 
much notice. Neither of these mountain 
routes really lend themselves to military opera- 
tions on more than a very limited scale. Both 
are suiliciontly fortified, and there was little in 
the way of fighting in either district, except for 
artillery duels, during the first seven months of 
the war. On the Tonale the Italian big guns 
smashed up Forts Pozzi Alti and Saccarana, 
and considerable damage was caused to the 
Strino fortifications, farther east. But on the 
whole there is little of interest to record at 
those two gaps in the great Alpine wall, though 
there were some extraordinary isolated encoun- 
ters on the mountains themselves. In^thc Val 
Giudicaria, on the other hand, useful prj^gress 
was made by the first push forward and the 
general position was consistently improved, 
though it was only late in the autumn that any 




AT A HEIGHT OF NEARLY TEN-THOUSAND FEET. 
Italiflii trenohea in the snow of the Tonale Zone, in the western TrentSno< 
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ITALY’S SOLDIBR-MOUNTAINRBRS. 

On the march throifgh a mouL;tain pass on the Au8tro«Italiaa frontier. 


important advance was inadn. Tho first move 
forward occupied tho little wedgo jutting into 
Italian territory. It is interesting to follow the 
line of the groat Trentino wedgo, and note how 
all along tho frontier there are little wedges 
thrust forward to dominate the routes of ap- 
proach — to block an Italian advance or cover 
an Austrian invasion. The hills Ix'tween the 
Lago di Carda and tho Lago d’Jdro show one 
euch wedge ; ^lonte Jhildo and tho mountains 
east of Ala fill another ; Monte Tasubio is 
another, tho bastion that dominates the frontier 
at tho V'aU’Arsa ; the Lava rone plateau with its 
forts is still anotluT, while a fifth strengthened 
the Austrian frontier in tho Val Sugana, and a 
sixth, tho Colli di Santa Lucia>, dominated the 
Cordevolo valley. The frontier of 1800 is a 
monument to the foresight of the Austrians who 
succeeded in imposing it upon men to whom its 
details were unknown. 

By the middle of June all these wedges had 
boon occupied by tho Italians, with the excep- 
tion of the Lavarono plateau, wliose numerous 
works opposed too formidable an obstacle to tho 
forces available for what was, after all, a minor 
operation. A considerablo time was then spent 
in fortifying tho now line gained, bringing up 
big guns to dominating positions and generally 
securing tho weak fiank. It is a point that is a 
good deal discussed whether, in fact, a greater 
i^itiativo on tho part of twiny and corps com- 
manders at this period would not have gained a 
great deal more ground. There was a strong 


feeling in tho army that a quick offensive in the 
Tri*ntino and Cadoro would have carried many 
posit ions that still barred tho way months after- 
wards. According to information that sihmus 
worthy of accept aiH‘e, the Austrians were not 
adecpiatoly ])repared, at tho beginning of the 
war, to defend the country south of Trento. A 
ra|>id converging attack up the V^xl d’Adige and 
the V'al Sugaria, might possibly have carritxl tho 
Italians to thi^ gates of Trento, isolating and 
putting out of action the immensely powerful 
df'ftmsive lines on the T..avarone and Folgaria 
piat(*aus. This criticism must be taken with 
all reserve. It seems well foimded, but the 
materials are not yet fully available for forming 
a juflgment, and it must always be remembered 
that the main stake was being played for farther 
eastward, and that the first duty of the Trentino 
and ("adore armies was to hold. 

To tho west of the Lake of Garda the advance 
did not progress quickly after tho early days of 
the war, and for months practically no news 
came from this quarter of tho front, except the 
reports of skirmishes on the mountain slopes or 
an episode in the continuous bombardments 
between tho forts in the Tonale pass. But in 
tho middle of October, when people were begin- 
ning to talk of winter quarters, as far at least as 
mountain warfare went, a sudden move came 
among. the hills west of Garda, and this was the 
beginning of considerable activity along tho 
front between the Alps and the lake. 

The first step was the occupation of Pregasina, 
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a villago perched on the cliffs overhanging Lake 
(hirda, only about three miles below Kiva. 
Farther west a strong attack carried the two 
inoimtains— Monte Mclino and Lima. l*al<ine — 
which fac(* oim anotlier across tin- Val (hudicarta. 
about throe iiuli*s riortJi of Condiiw.'. 

Molino rlooiinatcs tlr' erUrniict' of ihc \ a! I >Moni- 
irit-o tin* \ al < iiialicariii. and (‘iirja I'aioi.i*, 
})osifles aj'lijnr as a .-.c/ifinol o\.r' 

point, iloniinalr^ Lhi> lirud i>i , li- L- ,iii. lii. 

It was strongly fiir{i!i<‘d l)\ ir- ta la - ••><; o; ■! ■ 
M)cl<, and a niiniMcr «>] j>ri -.Mn< r- w • i.* ! " ‘;i 

t )m‘ .- n siHilt. 'I’hi- (>' ini (>n* ( ; . wr . m'. ! I;( ,-i 
Italian Ina- hrlw'i-rt (•Mf-J.. md li;*- \ li \ 
eai'ia mo\'«Ml h a \\ ard i » • occnj ,v { t-r i.i di t v'.d:- v. 

Figli! ing went on^ ’mI iroa 'O - U i- - r os oi . 

tlir \n,-lrians '•nMlo’-iin » ij;, a 

bravery anil <Miinli-f-;'i taflarr.' la’a!', . 

J bit- t h»' end nt' t 111’ y* ■ .r,'. !i>r lid an iTn:- 

CstaliJblird Mfi t0<‘ O' a I }ii-»i ' al*' ' »?• 
vaKny and l•ll•'^l‘ op i-> >!;»■ L.tido-* i.i’in. 
forts, 'rii'-ir hnn i.m hi-in lia da a- • I 
iioidli ol t'iioii I'aKiiii'. *-> -iinnnit • ' M-'ia< 
Vies, and from tln-inn nndn: Miadn l“.iri t.? «}j> 

lower slopes of t iio Spia-nni' ( " ‘h*- -juir j. l iny 

wi’re on tli(‘ I’onalo road within tun miies of 
l*i\a. hut the road (hat inns umli r the Uoe- 


chettrt, cut in the* cliffs above the lake, with 
several tunnels through the rock, is itscless for ah 
advance. Tlie way of approach to Riva must 
be found elsewhere. 

t)ii the other sifle of the lidcc, between Torbolc 
and the Adige valley, a similar advance took 
place, opM.n l.lie little valley tliat crosses from 
J'ba i t<» XagM, juining t h(* Adigt' and Sarea 
The r.id’aa.\ fr^ao Mnri to Kivii runs 
tla.in-!. t},.-: .. |. n. op the S:nc;i valley and 
»(••*'! !n Th*: li.diaoM wen) iilow on 

•:‘f t.f iliuiia, I lie mountain that 

i'*!!.' /;•' Of.iii; •■•J.nd -a' Ijoverefo on (ho WCsl,. 

d; • r>i.n na had held back 1-iio 

;■ 'h. \d.:.v’ 'v.iil>y- fa- weeks. 

• •• •• !• 1*1' 1 hie hill'- r*M« oa dominated 

■ip r. i;- rh* (•atieii*: w*!-.* >-horr nf lieavy 

< i l-t* .'.iji lit »|ir w.ii*. riiere WITO 

f»> < heck ;ni \'i inan oCh-nsive : t-hero 
•'* 1 '’ O"!- s.MUi' tie ch\* r .III .'itlaek. lint by 
• i.-e i’Ji'niai ..on- u.-n; iv.aihble. and tlie 

!!.*.!ian grip «n lb)V*r<‘fo ;.’ra.iliially closed. 

ua-; kept bii’-v from the south, whik* 
.ift.nldnjx force-: fai.^Iied slowly forwards oil the 
ea-t side of (.he Adige, va.ll(‘y, down tlie slo])es 
from Zugni 'forta and clown tiio VhclPArsa. 
I>y (h(‘ end of the year the Kalians were on 



ITALIAN MOTOR TRANSPORT. 
Resting after a descent from a mountain height. 





barricade of tree-trunks across the road. 
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tlio outskirts of Rovorcto. Thoy hold Dante’s 
(yastlo on the hillside to the south. They were 
' pressing in from the V^airArsa, and up the 
Adige to where it is joined hv the Reno. 
But tlio Austrian gun.s on IMontr Gh<‘llo still 
laid a say in tlio matter, and i'a<t\vard rjsc*s 
Finonchio with its fortifiejit ions. Eastward 
again are the Foigaria forts, and ht-yond them, 
on the far side »)f the \'al d’Astieo, (he gn at 
group t)f works on the Jyavaroii..' platr.i.i. ft 
is not easy for an enemy to approach Roven-in 
fr(»m the oast. Yet Kmoorhio at It ast rnttst 
fall before Rov'ereto could 1 .m‘ oia-upiwl v-Ule 
out ensuring its immedaile de-j ruet ion l._\ 
Austrian shell lire. And t]u.re were gm-.s on 
Stivo to the west. 

Thoro was no attompt at general {dtaek 
upon either of thf5 gronpetl fort ilie.it i.»ns niJ-re 
(ionod above. Long slow artillery diM'l.s wt nt 
on for many w(‘cks, bid I here was eomji.iral ively 
little infaidry movement. At (he end of 
August, how'iwer, (lie Kalians adv.iiaied houx 
Monte IN-faggio, on the fr<)nti('r and look, 
SLioee.ssively, Monte iNfaronia and Doss del 
Somrno, two important points on (he sontli- 
wi‘stern rim oi (.lie Foigaria plaKtau. This 
move enabled Italian heavy gims to he brought 
within more elToctivo ra.ng(' of the Folgana 
foj’ts, hut no furtlier advance was then made. 
'Phe same may bo said of tlie Lava rone* Liir^erna 
plateau. Jn t^ie early daxs of the war the 
Italians silenced two of the Austrian forts, 
.Sfiilz V^‘rle and Busa \"erle, and establLshcMl 
tljemsf;*lve.s on the north-east of tlio plateau, 
near the village of Vezzena. Here for many 
months tlio positions romainod practically un- 
changed, but halfway tlirough December the 
Italians advanced from the Val Torra and 
secured a footing on tlic south-east corner of tlio 
plateau by occupying Ciiria Norro, 

In the Val Sugana a quick movo brought the 
Italians within touch of Borgo, but the period . 
of consolidation which followed gavo the 
Austrians time to throw forward a new line to 
protect Trento. When the offensive was 
resumed in August, the Italians foimd Fana- 
rotta, the moimtain that rises north of Levico, 
turned into a giant fortress. Subsequent 
operations seemed to be directed towards 
turning the Panarotta position. Towards the 
end of August they occupied Monte Salubio, 
north of Borgo and from there they worked up 
farther, and held the slopes of Sotole at the 
junction of the Calamcnto and Campelle valleys. 
Farther east, where the mountains rise still 


higlua* and stecpf*r, there w'as more fighting, 
and, where pn>gri*s;s was aimed at, more progress. 
Omitting the Fiera di Primioro zone and the 
\'al Fismoru wlien' the first fr.tt‘p jdaco<l the 
Italianis m possosiori of the line tiu y re<|uired, 
tile »»peratious in (ho DoJomilo country wore 
pniclicjillx {'vMii inuou^. 'The. occupation of 
(Naiina <l’\mj*e//,o furnished a basi^ for a 
d».'jolc ‘uh;m«-c, wc'-^tward hy the Falzarego 
,if,d noi't liw jinl ft* wIht(* the roatl Ix'iids 
towards iScliluderfitu'h. 'PImj whole C-ortiiia 
V ail«>y and il." moumuin.'^ wen* quickly occupied, 
tfiailks (he. fcals of tlio Alpiiii who 

i -i;d>ii-!lic<l tl)»'m'«^lv» u|.>on Monte Cristallo 
.u:d iht' fhret* hviana p*vdv'<, besides seizing 
(‘••I Ko--;v Mild i'lMJiinu's. And wIktc the men 
htoi i-luiilaMl. imamtain guns hilltwved, even to 
l!u* pi-aks, V. lull* iif‘KI guns were jilaced in almost 
iut-n dil)!** |>i.i.-.it.lons. Tht' adva.nee to the north 
uuo imk(‘d up with a similar advatictj from 
Mt -urma, and a great fl'-al of hard lighting took 
jihuj^* hv‘ar Set) luder bach, w h(‘re ultae.k was met 
le» count er-at tuck, and llu? I'ormiilablf' Landro 
ha tdicatioiiv, l>lo( ked the way. 

Tlio advance l.>y way <»!’ the Falzarego I*ass 
f'omlnnod W'ilh tin* forwani movement in tla'. 
f 'ordovole valley to bring about some <»f the 
hurdcst and most tjxtraordiiiaiy fighting of the 
war. For tlics<i two lines (tonvergfi nt)on 
Col di Lfuia, the mountain that figured so 
prominently in tho r>lljciaf disiiateln's. Col di 
Lana ,stand.s out curiously among its surround- 
ings, fr>r it is a more f>r leas ordinary mountain 
peak. With Monte Pore, xvhioii it ftmes across 
tho Val d’Audraz, it forms lus it were an oasis 
of Alp among tlio fantastic Dolomite crags 
all around. , 

While tho Italian guns from the south and 
east covered tho advance, a force of Alpini 
which had provioasly occupied the Cima di 
Falzarego and a part of tho Sasso di Stria came 
down and established a footing on the eastern 
slopes of Col di Lana. This was in the middle of 
July, and by the end of the month an infantry 
force had crossed tho Livinallongo valley, and 
seized the ridge that loads from Pieva (Buchen- 
stein) to tho Col di Lana. By tho middle of 
August the Italian trenches had crept up close 
imder the Austrian positions, w’hich by this 
time were immensely strong. Tho Austrians 
hod no gims on Col di Lana itself, but thoy 
raked the mountain side from their positions at 
Corte and Cherz, down tho Livinallongo valley 
to the west, and in the trenches there was an 
ample supply of machine guns and bombs. 
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Rnpeatod attempts were made to storm the 
Austrian linps. Col di Lana IsHramo invested 
from throo sides, for the Alpini worked round 
by the Little liagazuoi and partly held the 
cliffs of the Sottsass. Jhit the Austrians held 
on grimly, hurling the Italian attack down tho 
steep sides of tho mountain many times. The 
Italians gradually got into position for the final 
onslaught, and towards tho end of October the 
Austrian resistance began to' be broken df)wn. 
Trencih after trencli was taken, till at length, 
on November 7, tho summit of (Jol di La||a was 
occupied l)y tho Italians. The attack was led 
by Colonel “ Peppino ” Garibaldi, grandson of 
the Lib<*rator, and it was only successful after a 
singularly bloody encounter. On the following 
day tho Austrians made a flesperat-e effort 
to reeafjture t.ho summit. Tli(’ir attn(‘k wa^s 
repulsed, and the ^^talians extended tlieir 
occupation to Monte Sief, to tlie north-w’est of 
Col di Lana. Hard fighting followed on tho 
ridges betw'cen Col di Lana amf tho Settfioss, 
where tho Austrians still had a foothold, and on 
November 18, and again on tho 23rd, tho 
Austrians came again to tho attack. Tliey 
wt're thrown }>ack with heavy loss, but their 
artillery fire worked havoc among tho Italians. 
M'he bare summit ^of tho mountain wn^s too 
(*x])osed, and it was reluctantly abandoned for 
men* sheltered positions a little way down. 
'J'ho actual summit remained unoccupied by 
eith(*r Italians or Austrians, but tho Italians 
now dominated tho situation. 

The iinportanee of (\)1 di Lana lay first in 
tho fact that it looked right down tho Cordevolo 
valley into Italy, as far as the Lngo d’Alleghe, 
and furnished an admirable observation post 
for the enemy. The Italians had already shut 
tho doors of their house, but until Col di Lana 
was taken then^ was a window still open for a 
prying eye. Moreover 0)1 di Lana was tlie 
first key to tho Livinalloiigo valley and tho 
approaches to the Pordoi Pass and the Abtei 
Thai or Val Badia. The Abtei Thai seemed an 
unlikely route, for it was too much isolated from 
any oHht Italian line of advance. If, on the 
otlier hand, an advance should come by way of 
the I’ordoi, tho Italians were ready to support 
it by harassing the enemy’s <lofenco from the 
Fedaja and San Pellegrino passes. But this 
was a movt^ that promised better on a map 
than from a knowledge of tho country. 

Going eastward along the mountain frontier 
from the Val Popona and Monte Piana, past tlie 
Tre Ciine di Lavaredo (tho Drci Zinnen), now 


finnly held by the Italians, the next point of 
interest is the pass of Monte Croce Comolico, 
where the Italians pushed across tho frontier 
and occupied Burgstall and Seikofl, on eitlKT 
side of the valley. • 

Kastward again, among the wild mountains 
of Carnia, tht;re is point that deserves special 
attention, for it was the only point where the 
Austrians had gained any footing in Italian 
territory. Jietween the Val di Sepsis, that runs 
down to the Piave valley, and tiie Bio di Fleons, 
that joins the Degano valley, two rugged 
masses of mountain push down info Kalian 
soil from the main frontier chain — Monte 
Chiadenis and Monte Avan/, a. The Austrians 
established themselves upon those ridges in t he 
early days of tho war, and it was not until the. 
end of August that two columns of Italian 
troops, attacking from the valleys east a.nd 
west, drove tlie Austrians biu^k on to Austrian 
soil. A fierce counter-attacik followed, but the 
Italians held. Tho Austrians appear to have 
attaclaxl particular im])ortance to the passes 
that lead into Italy from tlie Gailthal. They 
dashed for tho passes at tho beginning of tho war 
and, when they w’oro driven otT the summits by 
tho combined skill of the Alpini and the Italian 
guns, they attac'kc'd persistent ly. Tho line Pal 
Piccolo, Frcikofcl, Pal Grande, which fell into 
Kalian hands on Juno 9, was the object of 
ahnost continuous attack, and tho Austrians 
never seemed to give up hope of retaking the 
throe peaks that figiured so often in General 
(.’adorna’s reports. They attacked farther, 
cast as w’ell, and early in October a very 
determined effort w'as made, along a fifteen- 
mile front, from tho Ploeken eastward, to drive 
tho Italians from their lines. Tho attempt 
faih'd completely, in spite of a long artillery 
preparation ; tho Austrians had particularly 
favourable gun positions facing the frontier 
lino, and they expended a great deal of ammu- 
nition. After 0(!tober there was relative quiet, 
though tho Austrians always kept testing their 
opponents in tho hope of finding a weak spot. 
]iut tlie Alpini were at home on those mountain - 
ledges. They could hold there for ever. 

At the Pontebba-Pontafel gap in the main 
chain of tho Carnic Alps tho war had taken 
the form of a long artillery duel. The Mal- 
borghotto fortifications, and particularly Fort 
Henw'l, were reduced to ruins by tho Italian 
guns, but the Austrians still hold their own. 
Farther east tho Italians crossed the frontier 
at various points, and threatened the railway 
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ITALIAN CAVALRY ENTERING AN AUSTRIAN VILLAGE. 

from the south, but at tins point the move- inered to piec(\s, and tlu^ Austrian infantry 

ments of the attacking forces necessarily were gradually pushed back and down, till tlu^ 

depended upon tho results of the lighting Italians dominated the Austrian valk*ys. 

on the main front. A successful assault on Aastrian reinforcements coming down from tho 

tho Isonzo flight mean an advance upon Predil to Plozzo were harassed by tho Italian 

Tarvis, but until the main line could bo broken guns, and this- fact, together with tlie Italian 

farther south operations on a largo scale wore ocoupation of ]\h)nte Rombon at tho beginning 

hardly to be expected in this zone. War of September, caused tho abandomnent of tho 

had changed greatly since Mass^na defeated Plozzo valley by the Austrians. They still 

the Archduke Charles at Tarvis, in 1797, and held the slopes- of Svinjak, tho mountain that 

by this single battlo opened the road to Vienna. fills the angle where tho K*3ritnica and tho 

All tljpough tho summer a steady pressure Isonzo join their waters, and they still occupied 

was directed against the Austrian front in thb approaches « to the Predil and the valley of 

this sector, from the Fella Valley down by the Upper Isonzo, though the Italian forces 

the Predil Pass to Plezzo. Tho Austrian forti- which hod come down from Monte Nero and 

fications at Raibl and above Plozzo w'ero ham- gained a footing on JavorGek were threatening 
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WATCHING THE ENEMY. 

An instrument used by the Italians for watching 
the operations of the Austrians. 


tho latter position. There was a good deal 
of fighting in this ^district in September, the 
Austrians trying to recover their lost ground, 
without any success. 

On tho Monte Nero chain, operations may bo 
said to have come to a close towards tho end 
of July, when a detaclnnent of Alpini, advancing 
along tho top of the Luznitza ridge, found itself 
confronted by an immense belt of wire entangle- 
ment, with an Austrian trench on the far side. 
An advance was impossible, and Austrians and 
Italians now faced one another {icross the wire 
hedge, with the dreary stone slopes falling 
steeply away on either side. 

Meanwhile, as summer came on, Tolmino 
was closely invested. The Italians worked 
down from the north and gained a footing on 
tho upper slopes of Mrzli Vrh, though the 
Austrians still hold the summit. Repeated 
attacks failed to dislodge the Italians, and 
they continued their progre.ss along tho slopes 
of Vodil. These troops linked up with others 
from the right bank of the river, and the town 
was invested from the north-west and west, 
tho Italians holding the bridge of San Danielc. 
In August a strong attack was made upon the 
two wooded hills of Santa Maria and Santa 
Lucia, on tho right bank of the river below 
the town, and tho Italians won their way to 


tile saddle of Santa Lucia between the two 
camel humps. But here, os so often, they 
were swept off the bare hill by concentrated 
artillery fire. They withdrew below the crest 
and dug themselves in. The usual routine 
of trench warfare followed on both bills, and 
hero the Austrians added liquid fire to their 
other means of defence. The offensive was 
resumed in Octolier, and the greater part of 
both hills was occupied. But the Austrians 
held desperately, and no further progress was 
made. 

On October 1 8 a general bombardment began 
along the whole of the lower Isonzo line from 
Plava to tho sea, and on the morning of the 
21st tho great offensive that had been in 
preparation for many weeks was begun. 
Prolonged fighting followed • of the fiercest 
description. Tho main objectives were ; 

1. An enlargement of the Plava bridgehead, 

with tho object of enabling Monte Santo 
to be attacked from the north. 

2. The occupation of tho Austrian lines on 

tho right bank of the river, from Monte 
Sabotino to below Podgora. 

3. T^ho Carso Plateau. 

Comparatively little progress was made in 
tho Plava zone. Tho operations liero bad been 
unfortimate almost from tho first. After the 
occupation of Hill 383 an unrti^eoun table in- 
action had followed upon the heroic struggle 
which hod resulted in tho taking of the hill. 
Successive generals in command at this point 
showed a disinclination to make sufficient use 
of the troops at their disposal, and an extension 
of the bridgehead whicli might have been 
effected by energetic action in June or oven 
July was delayed while the Austrians were 
given time to strengthen their lines to the 
north and south. Various changes were made 
among the junior generals, and finally, towards 
the end of September, the general in charge of 
the whole sector was relieved of his command. 
More energetic action followed, but by this 
time the task had become infinitely more 
difficult, and though tho Italians succeeded in 
extending their lines. for some distance both 
to north and south, it was found impossible to 
capture the dominating position of Kuk, the 
occupation of which was the first step towards 
a movement against Monte Santo. In this 
way the attack upon the Gorizia line had to 
be made without the hoped-for support from 
the north. 
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The offensive against Monte Sahotino anil 
Todgora wan conduct eti witli tli«^ uhuost 
determination, and botwoen attaek and eoiinn r- 
attack llie fight went rui aliim^t- uiilirokenlv 
fur six w(3eivs. After many days' Itanl ligliling 
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in the town ihself, so (hat it was no longer 
possible (o spare ir. 

AIe...nwhile an etjualiy fierce attack wa.s being 
III ide upnn the ('aisu, wiih very similar results. 
Soiiie pruL-res:. was made un the. southern rim 
t ''V\ .in'.-- Ilie j ,■}' ]>i)hi‘rdu. hut thi’ eliief 
* fi jijj'l. • • *ri l!i(‘ San Miahtli -^hifn-y 

.ind ■'.al'iii' nf S.in .Mai tniu del (’iU’ftu. In 
■ ■•f ' »!«i |=ni i'l.- S.iii .Mieht'le .-ainimit wa> 

'• ■e':;i:et.i u.d *h.' rii!ii\!i Sait .Marline, 

1 ii! f r.-pfli. \'.rrt' taken ami 
.( » , Ml .•■-inpi’ ,if‘ th'* (’arsu, wlHre 
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wimid almii'-t errlaiiilN ha.\ i- » "iii imi' • 1. 

The olfeM:-.i\e .-lacht net i al llie li'Lmililli:. ■»!' 
Deeemhej-, but Uj> In {Ik end <.{' liie yar 
lighting WiiA alniti-l eniil inin m.-; .il'm:' I hi,-, 
sector. '^riio l(a.liins wen tl'enr.lie.i, le-t them, 
won and lost llicin again, l.ml on (he halanee 
tlfey were always gaining a lit lie, and lliey 
wore now dost* upon tlio hriilge ero.ssing I he 
Isoiizo into (jlorizia. Towards (lie. end of this 
long struggle tlu? heavy guns were turned upon 
florizia for the first timo. Tlio town eould 
have been blown to ])icces moiit.lis before, but 
tho Italians refrained from bombarding it as 
long as possible. Advantage was taken of 
this restraint, and the Austrians ])laced guns 
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have been choked with carcaseB if the current 
had not been swelled with blood.*' But thi 
battle of the Frigidus was fought in a day. 
The contest on the Vippacco still continued. 

The Italian offensive in October and Ndvem- 
ber failed to break through the Austrian linos, 
though on several occasions the breaking 
point was almost rciiched. The Italian infantry 
flisplayc*d a bravery in attack that was beyond 
all praise. The southerners, who hod been 
looked on as inferior material, showed a spirit 
and tenacity which the troops of the north 
found liard to equal. Their opponents may 
have fought with loss ilan, but they held like 
bulldogs and counter-attacked whenever the 
(chance came. The qualities of the Hungarians 
were specially noticeable. They fought with 
a dogged courage that could hardly be sur- 
passed, and any but the best troops would 
have given way before the detennined on- 
slaughts of the Italians. 

Two criticisms of the Italian arfny may ^nd 
a place here. They are Italian criticisms, and 
they are given here, because the fact that they 


were freely expressed in Italy held out the 
best hopes for the future. The Italian Army, 
like the British Anny, suffered from defects in 
staff work, and the chief defect was the same 
in both cases — a failure to get the reserves on 
the scene in time. A second defect was a lack 
of technique in trench warfare. Each army 
had to loam for itself, and the Italians had 
had a shorter experience of trench work than 
their Allies, Whore it was possible, as in the 
case of the Alpini and their extraordinary 
feats on the mountains, to use the technique 
learned in peace time, the results called for 
nothing but praise. 

Much had boon learned during the last 
offensive, and confidence in the future was 
mishakcn. In the meantime, among all who 
had attempted to follow the operations on the 
oxceptioiially difficult front from the AIf)s to 
the sea, tho work of the Italian Ai*my called 
forth tho wannest admiration. What Italy 
had already accomplished in the Jace of im- 
mense obstacles, natural and artifhdal, consti- 
tuted a very notable military achievement. 
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T H 10 t'.’ill of Viliui on S“! »i cioli T IS, 
ID Id, iD{i.rk.'s pnM*! l(r<illy Ido *10 "i 
tho groat Au.'.trd-fkrinaii ;ulv;in»<' 
into Rasriia, wiiioli bcgJi.u ui 'May, iiUluH/gh 
it WHS not tlio Olid of tho ofi'oiLsivo. A 
no»^ “balance” was rt'noliod on thi' Eastorn 
front towards tjio end of September ; tho line 
oil which it was cstalilishcd was not, howexer, 
that which tho Gorman coinmandors iuul in- 
1 ended to attain before xvinter. I'hoy Inui not 
stojipod on tho strong and convoniorit lino of 
dofonco, offered by tho Nieinen and J3ug, but 
with heavy sacrifices had advanced into tho 
interior of Russia, through tho marshes of 
tho Pripet and the forests of Lithuania. 
Such ambitions as an immediate marcli on 
Petrograd, Moscow or Kieff, were frequently 
supposed to have boon their goal. In reality 
their purpose appears to have bedn much 
simpler. They tried to ostablisli themselves 
before winter on a line which could have been 
hold with comparatively small forces, and on 
\^ich the initiative would have been almost 
entirely with them. The topographical con- 
figuration of Western Russia and the consequent 
development of its railway net marked out 
clearly the Rigor-Dvinsk-Rovno-Kamenets 
Podolskidfront* as the line best suited for their 
purpose. 

* See the large coloured map supplied in Volume V. 
(Chapter XCV.). 

Vol. Vn.— Part 81. 


riii- Dio-t niipori,ant p.-irt of tlial. front-, its 
lual b;»«*kl>on(% is the Viliia-biminicl.s-Kovno 
ii, wa-iii th(} aiiluiim of 1'.) 15 thr only 
railway lino bulwcni Lrest-Litox^sk in the west 
and the Dniuj)»T in the oast, connecting the 
northern and tho soul hern areas in tho Russian 
theatre of war. Tlie sid(^ wliich held the 
xxdiole of that line would liave had a,n obvious 
;md most important advantage in being able 
to main tain direct cornniunicaiion between 
these tw’O areas ; if nec<.*ssa.ry, it could have 
made up by mobility for numbers. Had tho 
Germans been able to gain, moreover, tho 
important railway junction of Minsk, thev^ 
w’ould have established a strategic “vacuum “ 
in front of tho central part of their lino, 
as our Allies could hardly have maintained 
themselves in its ncigJibourhood in view' of tho 
inferiority of the means of communication 
which they w'ould then have had at their dis- 
posal. Tlio German positions would have been 
well provided with lateral roads and railways, 
and the Russian front would have been throwm 
back beyond tho Dnieper on to tho Vitebsk- 
Kieif line. 

The German position in the centre was to bo 
protected by the establishment of similarly 
strong lines on the flanks. At the northern 
end the line of the Dvina forms for the Vilna 
district tho natural shield against the north 
east. The river, and the road and railway 
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which run along it, form an excellent base for 
a defensive position ; they offer splendid 
communications and render possible quick con- 
centrations. The‘ towns of Riga and Dvinsk 
are the strategic keys to that position. No 
wonder that the Germans wore prepared to 
make even the heaviest sacrifices, if only at 
that price they could have gained [lossossion 
of the Dvina line. 

At first sight it is less obvious which was the 
most favourable lino of defence for the Aiistro- 
Gennan forces at the southern end of tlio 
Eastern front. South of Uovno the marshy, 
winding courses of the numerous tributaries 
of the Pripet approach the parallel valleys of 
the left-hand tributaries of the Dniester, and 
offer a succession of strong, natural strategic 
positions. Yet there were good reasons for 
the enemy for aiming at establishing himself on 
the line of the River Zbrutch, with the town of 
Chotin, or on that of the River Smotritch, with 
the town of Kamenets Podolski, if ho could only 
have taken Rovno (for without Rovno he could 
not possibly have attempted in the south 
an advance beyond the line of the Strypa 
or of the Sereth). The most obvious reason 
for the Austrians desiring to reach the Zbrutch 
was sentimental: it forms the eastern frontier 
of Galicia; not until they reached it could 
they have boasted of having “ freed ” their 
entire territory from the Russian *' invaders.” 
Secondly, considerable economic advantages 
would have been gained by an advance in that 
region; in the whole of Austria there is no 
other agricultural district as fertile as is the 
so-called “Podolia,”* the high plateau north 

* ** Podolo ** moaiu in the hollows ** ; that name 

was probably given to the district because almost all 
its towns and villages lie deep in the caftons of the rivers. 


of the Dniester. Thirdly, an advance or 
retreat in that region was likely to affect the 
strategic position of Roumania. Lastly, the 
reaching of the eastern frontier of Galicia would 
have implied very considerable strategic advan- 
tages. The lines of the different, left-handed 
tributaries of the Dniester are by nature of more 
br less equal strategic value ; this equality has 
been, however, destroyed by the different degree 
of development of the moans of communication 
in Austrian and in Russian Podolia. The latter 
can be described even now as practically in- 
nocent of roads and railways. Only one single 
railway line runs through Russian Podolia, and 
crosses the frontier at Volotchisk, and only one 
single first-class road runs, parallel to the 
frontier, from Proskuroff to Kamenets Podolski. 
Some twenty years before the war conditions in 
Austrian Podolia were not very much better. 
All that hod, however, changed. A railway 
parallel to the frontier, connected, east of 
the Sereth, Tamopol with Zaleshchyki. Three 
railways, running east and west, reached the 
frontier itself, at Volotchisk, Husiatyn and 
Skala ; three more approached it at the 
termini of Zbarazh, Gzhymaloff and Ivanie 
Puste (north of Mielnitsa). The country be- 
tween the Strypa and the Zbrutch was covered 
by a not of high roads, which foimd its equal 
in Galicia only in the extreme west round 
Cracow, and was good even if judged by West- 
European standards. In fact, the means of 
communication between the River Strypa and 
the Russian frontier were superior to those 
west of the Strypa—^t.e., behind tKe^ line on 
which the advance of the Austro-German 
armies was arrested in September, 1915. The 
high development of the means of communi- 
cation in Austrian Podolia explains the con- 
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siderable strategic importance which was 
attached to that district. 

On September 7 the Austrians captured 
Dubiio, having previously occuj>ied Lutsk* and 
on September J8 the (Germans entered Vilna. 
It seemed as if the enemy was to altuin his 
goal. Unexi)ectedly the tide begun to turn. 
On the sfitno day on which tlio Austrians 
entered Dubno, their forces on tlio south suf- 
fered a s(?vere defeat* ; on S(‘pt(iiril)er our 
Allies re-ontcred Lutsk. I’lu? Lussinn urmiis 
round Vilna, winch si'cincd during a few day's 
in danger of being eiit off, t'lTecfc'd a br'ilhaiil 
retn*at, sulTering verv*sinall luf.ses, mid l»eg;m 
to drive back lowartls the we.'rt the aiKaiicixl 
ho<lie.s of (Jennan Iroojis, \ihif‘li were- ;<*.nriinj/ 
east of Vid/y cud X^iloika.. kl.n!\ in the 
autumn of HMo Mm* <l(MMii:ir»s iani thus reali/.ed 
one part of (lieir sehiMiai ; lliey la id lla' ini. 
portant- einitro of \’ilna and tlu' N’ilna li.irano- 
vitchy' railway liia*. l‘\ei s w lu'P* i l.-e t (>«•;. 
were slanding “on lla^ ( hnsla •!<! *’ ; th‘‘y 
were facing “ llio p?‘oini'*'ed land" uifhoui 
b('ing able t<i enter it. t'rantic (‘('forts to corn 
plete tiic'ir .scheme till the history’ of (lie rie\( 
few weeks -vdz., the short si'ascm < luring 

^ ( f. (yiui[)!«'r ])p. 501J-8. 


which an advance was still possible in the 
miuldy plains and mar.sJios of Kastern Europe. 

During the fortniglit following on the fall of 
Vilna the (lerman armies under Ceneral von 
Eichhoni and the right wing of the group 
commanded by' (General von Ikilow' strove to 
complete the suec^-sh wliich they had achieved 
in tJie neiglilxairliood of Vilna, by' an advaru'c 
t«.» tlje rast, in IJtliuania. Iho count ry. of 
Ink**-, and ffircMs, operations on a large i-calo 
an' limited a.lmo^j »'nl irely, ('specially in ant umn, 
t(> tlu’^ Of r)ie main roads and railways, 

tn the region of S^ i» iio i.oiy 1 he (Icrmaiis tried 
o> ffillow ;;p (l). ir ur.'idnal piercing inovemf'nt 
h\ ad\:in('i' n*\vard< Polotsk, along Uie 

S\ M ill dan;. I'odavy r.ei‘» swctsli railway, and 
I hrougii i he \ all' y of f \v' 1 )i>.na. 'Phe movement 
ea,n Olid* 1 lal^. ii l>\ live cavalry divisions with 
-nong infantry support. Ijy sncccs.s in that 
(juarh r fhe (l{‘noaiis would Iiavo gained a 
H.i'iJving jin^^tion with regard to Dvitisk, and 
iiu'ghf liave id’fecled at the sjuiu' time a strategic 
eiivelopmenl. of the llussiari armies under 
(hneral Kverl, wliieli in I ho (centre were re- 
tiring in au ea.sterJ.v direction. To liainptT 
(Ix'ir w illidrawal, (lerman cavalry dctaciiiucnis 
were sent out against the Molodi'tchna-Polotsk 
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railway, which, cast of tho river Narotch, ap- 
proaches very close to tho Svif3nt8iany-Bcres- 
wetsh line. Meantime, two powerful Gorman 
anny-groups wore pressing on concentric lines 
against Minsk, following tho railways which 
connect it with Vilna and Barariovitchy. If 
either of these two groups had succeeded in 
hurling back tho opposing Kussian forces, tho 
retreat of the troops along tho other line would 
have been seriously endangered. On the ex- 
treme right wing, following tho northern edgt* 
of the Bripet Marshes, tho (h^rmans were 
attempting from the south, along tho road to 
Niosviz and Slutsk, an enveloping movement 
against tho Mitisk-Bobniisk line. 

Tho strugghi wliich thus developed on tho 
fall of Vilna on the Svientsiany-Baranovitcliy 
front — i.e., in tho region which might best bo 
described as the northern ec^ntre of the autiunii 
front -lasted unabated for about a fortnight. 
At first the main fighting raged round Smorgou 
and Vileika. With something like astonish- 
ment, states tho German report of SeiJtember 25: 
“Tho llussians are still resisting our advance 
on tho lino Sinorgon-Vishnoff.” But oven more 
was in store for them. “In the Vilia region 
above V’ileika,” , says tJio Kussian oflieial 
communique of September 20, “ desperates 

actions continue. Wo captured tho village of 
liesttTka. Tho G'^rmans delivered a scries of 
attacks near Vileika, pushing thorn on many 
occasions so far that bayonet fighting ensued. 
All these attacks were repulscnl. 


“In the district north-west of Vileika our 
troops carried with a bayonet charge tho 
fortified village of Ostroff and recaptured tho 
village of Ghirty. 

“ On the Smorgon front and south of tho 
town fighting continues.” 

During the following two days tho Germans 
continued their onslaughts west of Vileika ; 
in fact, their offensive developed into a pitched 
battle. One attack followed the other, and the 
fighting never slackened. At several jioints tlio 
Germans were pouring in their heavy artillery 
fire “ in the approved style.” On September 27, 
10,000 heavy shells wore dropped in a sector 
hold by a single Russian regiment. Although 
pressed hard at times our Allies succeeded in 
holding their ground, and in inflicting lieavy 
losses on the enemy. “ One of our armies 
operating in this region,” says fho Petrograd 
communique of September 28, “ captured from 
the Germans during tho past week 13 guns, 
including five of largo calibre, 33 /hachiue-gims 
and 12 anununition wagons. Over 1,000 
miwoundod Germans were taken.” 

As the result of about a week’s figlitiiig 
between tb(» Disna and the Niemen our Allies 
extricated tJ eir adv ine(‘d detachments, straight- 
ened out their front, cleared their lines of 
communication of enemy raiders, and even 
succeeded by a counter-offensive in pressing 
back the enemy at several points (especially 
in tho Vidzy-Sinorgon sector). Tho Kussian 
right wing advanced westward down tho Vilia 
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*' The i iwcs ph tof^raphs** 

“THK TIMES” CORRESPONDENT STAND- 
ING BY A RUSSIAN HEAVY GUN. 

Sma]| picture ! Armoured cars. 

nml up its two triluit jiri(\s, thi' Naridch nufl ilio 
Sorvrtch. 'I'lio ('l(T?nan cavalry which had <Mit 
the Pelot.sk n|ilway at Kr/v \ il cliy, rai iho 
Scr\'clch, and had .spread to the south-east 
a.s ta.r as l)olfi;\ iimlT, notir th<‘ Hanrccs of tlio 
Vilia., was drivrn hack a.t\d tlw Polold-c railway 
was cIcanMl of tJcrinaiis. Our Allies Tiiaiii* 
lavK'<i thetn.srlvc.s round the Iianl-contestcd 
town of \h‘Icikti and th(^ important railway- 
junction of Molodotclma and rc(‘a.ji! ure<l Sinor- 
gon. T1 i( 3 Clcrnian advance was stripped and 
depression began to spivad in tlic ranks of tlie 
enemy. “This d< 7 >iv.ssion,” says tlic Russian 
official n'port of Sc[)t ember .‘10, “manifests 
itself in more and more frequent instances of the 
abandonment by the Germans on the battk’ficld 
of slightly wounded soldiers, of wagons on th (5 
line of their retreat, of the throwing away of 
arms and projectiles, and of disorder and 
nervousness in their firing.” 

Also farther south the German attempt 
met with very little success. The enveloping 
movement made no progess, and the fighting 
assumed the character of frontal attacks, wdth 
hardly any gains for the Germans to counter- 
balance their heavy sacrifices. All attempts 
to cross the Niemon cast of Novogrodek or to 
press fonvard along the Baranovitchy-Minsk 
railway, ended in failure. 

JThen in the first days of October the German 
offensive in the northern centre began to 
“fizzle out.** Withdrawals to the Western 
front and to Serbia sdem to have excessively 
depleted their reserves; when met by the 



stubborn resistance of un enemy whom they 
dcs<'ribtd as btuden and flying, and pos.sibly 
imagined to have rcachf‘d that condition, th(5 
Gciinans fnuiid < bcimsclvi's imablt^ to ex(*rt 
suriicicnl pn'ssurt; against liis lines so as 
to ])icrc(' tlMMii. Sof)ri autumn rains and 
bad roads l.x'gan to biim])cr more, and more 
flic activity of tlio Germans, and a long lull sot 
in on tile front bi'lwccn tlic Disna and the big^ 
]VIarshcs. The tliick red lino whu;h on the 
coloured map in Part (>5 of this History marks 
the Russian front towards the end of October, 
191.5. still rouglily di'fincd its position at the 
New Year of 1910. Our Allies had maintained 
themselves in full pos.spssioii of the highly 
important railway junctions of Molodotclina 
and Minsk. 

Whilst attempting an offensive against 
Minsk and along the Polotsk railway, the 
Gormans were also pressing their attack 
against Dvinsk. Towards the end of September 
the following order, issued to tho German troops 
opc*rating in that district, came into Russian 
hands : “ Tens of thousands of yoiu* comrades, 
who with iinboimded valour forced tho Russian 
front at Svientsiany, are in danger as long as 
Dvinsk remains in Russian hands. It is 
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nocossary to capture it in order to avert the 
danger ttiroatening your comrades ; this is your 
duty to these heroes.” Indeed, the capture of 
Dvinsk would have been decisive for the entire 
ofT<*risivo cast of Vilna. With the Germans 
(irmly established at Dvinsk, and threahming 
am advance against Polotsk by the. roaid and 
raiilvvaiy which run along (lie right bank of the 
Kiver Dvina, the position of our Allies in the 
northern centre o[)posite Svientsiany and Vilnai 
would liave bt^como praicticailly untenable, 
lint the capture of Dvinsk proved by no meaiLs 
an easy task. 

As a strategic contn^ Dvinsk is certainly 
equal in importance to Vilna, Brest- Litoysk 
and Rovno, and second perhaps only to Warsaw. 
It forms the junction of two of the most import- 
ant Russian railways, tho Petrograd-Vilna- 
Warsaw and the Moscow-Smolensk-Riga lines. 
Moreover, a branch line connects Dvinsk, by 
way of Ponevesh and Shavle, with the Baltic 
port of Libau ; at Shavle it is met by a narrow- 
gauge railway from Tauroggen, which tho 
Gormans had constructed since tho summer of 
1916. Dvinsk is also tho centre of a network of 
roads. 

Situated in the angle betw'een tho Dvina line 
and the Lithuanian front, Dvinsk served as 
pivot for tho Russian armies operating in the 


lake district to the oast of Vilna. The part 
which it played in the Russian scheme might in 
certain respects be compared with that of 
Verdun in the West. It would, however, be a 
mistake to think of Dvinsk ns of a fortress’; 
in strategic discussion one ought to speak of tho 
Dvinsk district much rather than of tlie town of 
Dvinsk. Tho town was tho object to bo 
defended, and not tho defending factor. It 
lay 8 to 20 miles behind tlie Russian line-? which 
enveloped and sheltered that vital centre of 
communications, which is also one of tho 
principal gates to the Dvina line. From 
llliikst near tho Dvina, tho Russian front ex- 
tended across the Ponevesh railway, near 
Oarbunovka, towards Luke Sventen. From 
here it ran across wooded hills towards Lake 
llsen and ].iake Medum, then, cutting tho high 
road north-east of Novo Alexandrovsk and tho 
Dvinsk-Vilna railway near Kruklishki, it 
reached Lake Gaton in tho neighbourhood of 
the village of Gatony. At that point tlie lino 
curved, following henceforward duo south a. 
chain of small lakes of which J^ake Gaten forms 
approximately tlie (jentre. At the southern 
end of the chain lies Lake Drisviaty, tho biggest 
in the Dvinsk region. Together with the 
neighbouring Lake Obolie it may be taken to 

form the southern end of the Dvinsk front. 

6* 



A COLD DRINK. 

RumUo troops onjoying thdr oop of ioe ooU water. 
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CLEARING FOR ACTION ON THE DVINA FRONT. 

Russian Gunners Extricating a Gun from the Snow. 

As long as the Russian line south of Lake points between Dvinsk and th <3 lialtic Sea. 

Drisviaty stood firm, our Allies in order to keep Towards the middle of September fighting 

Dvinsk, had merely to hold the 27 uiiles of the in the neighboiirhootl of Dvinsk assumed 

Illukst-Drisviaty front, which, moreover, nature the regular stationary character of trench 

itself had provided with strong defences. warfare. The Germans were massing heavy 

Had the Gennans succeeded in reaching the artillery in the roar, whilst trying to push 

Dvina east of Dvinsk, the position of the forward towards the Russian lines by 

Russians in that town would have become means of saps. The operations culminated 

extremely precarious. Lying in a river curve, on September 24 in a fierce battle fought 

convex in the direction of the enemy, Dvinsk along the w’hole front between the Dvina 

.would have been exposed to a cross fire. and Lake Drisviaty. Supported by a hurri- 

In the coui*se of August and September cane of firo of their artillery, the Germans 

several attempts had ‘been made by the delivered repeated attacks against the Russian 

Germans against the Dvina line at different positions ; certain trenches changed hands 
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THE DVINSK FRONT. 


eeveral limes, but at tho end of the day the 
Gormans htul Imrdly any gains to record. On 
tho next day our Allies reea|)turcd also tlie 
village of Drisvialy, which eommands the 
lake isthmus, and tho Germans found them- 
selves reduced^ to tho same position which 
they had occupied before tho coimnoncenient 
of their September offensive. 

In tho course of the following ton days 
fighting round Dvinsk lost sonu^whal in inten- 


sity and was limited to violent artillery duels 
and local attacks, in which particular trenches 
and groups of trenches wore won and lost. 
During tho fortnight October 4 -18 the German 
offensive against Dvinsk changed its charactA\ 
The operations in the sector between Lak<‘ 
Medutn and liake Drisviaty lost in importance, 
tho enemy concentrated his main emdeavours 
in tho region between lllukst and hake Sventen. 
Tho attacks south of Dvinsk had stood in close 
connection with the offensive from the Svient- 
siany district against Polotsk. This having 
failed completely, the enemy lost his main 
chance of outflanking tho army defending 
J)vinsk by reaching the Dvina from fhe ea.sl ; 
a piercing movement from the north-west was 
now attempted along tho lllukst road and the 
Ponevesh railway. Had the Germans succeeded 
ill that attack they would probably ha\e 
followed it up by an attempt to force tlu' 
crossing of tho Dvina btdow Dvinsk, thus 
threatening tho retreat of the* Russians from 
that district. 

Tho Russian official coynmvHtqid of October u 
gives the first intimation of a new l)attle 
developing in the sector between lllukst tiiiil 
Lake Sventon. At first tho Germans attompt(Ml 
an advance near the village of Sliishkovo ; in 
tho next few days tho main attacks ec*nlred 
round the village of Garbunovka, about tw’omilc‘s 
south of the Porievesh railw?iy, and about niiu* 
miles north-west of Dvinsk. “ There was an 
extremely desperate fight all day yosterda 3 ' 
near the villagers of Pashilina and Garbunovka,” 





GERMANS REPAIRING THE DAMAGED RAILWAYS IN RUSSIA. 




KKlDCiKS DESTROYHI) AND REPAIRED. 

(ycrman ** Saw Mills” used for cuttioj^ the required 
si'Ac planks for repairing bridf{cs. Bottom picture : 
liiftenious Russian nncthod of dclayinjS (ierman 
advance— Ciouds train blown up on a railway 
briii^c. 

>ji_\s llio Polro^nul ionu/nnii(/iH of OcIoImt 10. 
“ It (liininish(‘(l in iidcnsilN' toward^ the 
<*voiiiii<r. 'rij(‘ of ( Jnrl)Uno\ k;i was 

l;ik<Yi, lost, iMul rotaken several tiiiios and was 
(inally a.])a.iHloned,l)y us under (la* ^•nelny^s lire. 

. . . Ni’ar I’asliilina. tin* (.iennans WiTe at 
(irst su(*i‘i‘ssful, but towards lln' e\en»ng tlio 
development of tJieir offensive was chtM.'kcMl to 
tlie east of that villaijje.” On October 10 the 
villai^ij of Carliiinovka was retaken by our 
Allies. For another week the battle ra^ed 
round lllukst, Oarbunovka and Shishkovo, 



with no advnntaj^o to the Oermans except some 
small gains near lllukst; which ^^■er<• balanced 
by losses in otJier sectors of t Ik^ line. 

The general (commanding tlie Oennan forces 
bc'fore Dvinsk liad corifidc'ntly oxpc'cted to 
enter the town by the end of Si'ptemher ; a 
month later he stood still in approximately 
the same yiositions, having wasted something 
like 40,000 men in his hopeless attacks against 
tho Russian linos. This estimate of the 
German losses, which competent observers 
described in October, 1915, as conservative, 
is the more significant, as towards tlie end of 
the month the German forces massed directly 
under Dvinsk numbered only six divisions of 
infantry and two cavalry brigades, or about 
80,000 bayonets. “ But the lack of men,” wrote 


The Times correspondent in a despatch of 
October 2.'), “ is compensated by strength in 
arfilk^ry, iiududing, besides a huge number of 
held batteries, a large number of heavy guns up 
to 8*2 ineh(‘s, mortar.s and siege guns from 
Kiinigsherg and Konho.” Moreover, reinforce- 
ments w(?re coining, for the Germans were as 
yet far from regarding tlieir attempt against 
Dvinsk as lost. Gpn(?ral von Lauenstein, who 
replaced v(ni AForgen on tho Dvinsk front, 
continiuxl the oyierations with even greater 
obstinacy, though in tho long run with no 
better success. 

After a short lull, fighting recommenced, and 
on October 23 tho Germans scored their first 
marked succese» in the Dvinsk region. After 
long and vigorous artillery preparation, they 
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attacked the Russian trenches west of the town 
of llliikst ; at first tJieir attack was repulsed, 
hut towards tlio close t>f the day, they ^iic- 
oeeded in breaking tliroiigh, anrl after a desper 
at(? battle in (he stn*c*ts, occupied (la? 

It seemed as if that success was to ofjcn up u 
new’ <?luipler of llie battle hefoFi* ll\insK. In 
the region to the cast of lllMlv^-t," says tin- 
Russian cofnnrtnn'qup of October furious 

fighting with th<' advaia ing < J<‘rmans e(n» 

1 inues witliout (^^'s^^at ion/' Uurmg ihe in \i 
few days the cnem\' stj-o\i‘ fnm(ical!\' to n.ak* 
full use of liis advantage and devilop in- 
offensive. On Oi;tol>er 127 i?S lie -.ucci ed' il 
ill breaking through tlie Uussi.m front m ai 
the village of tJarbnnovka and ft» tic* soNih •>i 
it, and in reaching tin* wcslt rn outskirt.-. of fit# 
hig forests wliicli c\1»*iid b«‘t\\eeii flu* ||lnlo-i 
Sliislikov 11 road and the Dvina. Here, how* \er. 
his advaiK-e was brought to a slop b\ onr AIIk*. 
promptly sircngt henitig (laar defeia e^ i m>i 
of lllukst, b\ excellent artillcrv' work, amt last 
hnt/ not, lca.st hy the brillia.nt c,ounfi‘r orfen>i\ • 
currii'il out hy our Allies in the disliiei. of 
Platonovka. 

Tlie Dvinsk front was lield by an arm\ 
deeriMxl one of the* most valiant and best dis 
ciplini'd among the itussian Iiosts, wliieh was 
moreover, abundantly suppli<*d with artillerv 
and ammunition. In the. ten days of (icrc<* 
fighting in the ri'gion of ]^ak('s Svcnteii aiuf 
llaeij, whicli eiid<?d on J\ov(?niber 11, it fully 
justified its high repufalkai. According (o the 
J’etrogrod correspondent of Tfte Timers, who 
visited personally portions, of the battlefield 
and had the privil(5ge of hearing the accounts 
of the Russian (ummlanders, that battle, best 
described as the Battle of Platonovka, must 
be regarded as one of the most important events 
on the northern front since tlie Russian Army 
withdrew from Poland. In the words of the 
distinguished veteran who has been directing 
the operations at Dvinsk : “ After two months’ 
patient resistance of the enemy’s continuous 
offensive we were at last able, a fortnight ago, 
to assume the offensive ourselves and compel 
the Germans to recede from their positions and 
in their turn adopt defensive tactics. I think 
the Gorman failure on this front will assimie a 
permanent character ” — a prophecy fully borne 
out by Hihe events, or rather the absence of 
events during the following months. 

The Russian offensive between Lakes Sventen 
and Ilsen had more than one aim in view. 
The German advance south-east of Illukst had 


boon arrestiMb hut <‘<)n8iderable reinforcements 
w'oro known to be under w’ay ; these hod to b<? 
diverted. In the region of Jaiko Sventen the 
German lines wore ayiproiM^hing too elosolv* 
to Dvinsk ; flu' (Ji'inian heavy artillery had to^ 
be pnwentid from gc*((ing within range of thi? 
town. 'The ltus-.i>in jiositiotis in the sector of 
ih<? two laki's pri*:^‘‘n(ctl si'vcral serious tactical 
(hsadv ;ml iigc!^ ; lhc.'<i* cmuM }»c vcmi dic'd only 
h\ ‘»1’ . 1 , -<u< c( .^sful advanci*. But- that 

.ulv.iuc* itM'lf w a • lojsik ri-tl «ui>rmously dillicailt 
1»\’ 1 hi Ii.mI t.HiuMl position o( Hio R.iissi}i.n 

h.i< <' . 

(Ju I- M. ilic day whicIi marks tlu* 

IivL'inmutf o«' ihr tilTi usiw. the lino of 

• mr \!hi ■ ••\ti ndi d iVom (Is* ■'toiithcru shore of 
b.iki- Sm-uIi u h. f|]o imrtlicrn e\fn*mity of 
b.ikc 1 !:m ti. ;t dist.iMci* ot about- thrc'c mile.s. 

rill whole. pir.M'uls a- suce(‘.ssii)ii of 

.w.Mofj-. and liilU. >omf dcnudiMl, others crestc'd 
with piu‘‘ trios, 'riiore is watir ev(‘rywh(‘i*e, 
only till sa'idMiills stand oui bastions for an 
armv on the defensive. 'I'he main Jit'ights of 
Hie isthmus bi^tweiai I.Matonov'ka and Jjake 
I Den w'c're in the hands of the Germans who had 
.strongly forlilii d them, 'riiey Jh'IcI also a rangi; 
of hilts on (ho wc‘sjern shori*' of Lake Sv'criteii, 
from which tlu*y could sweep hy thciir artillery 
lire; its shores and waters. The Kiissian forces 
betw’c^c'ii laikes Svcmlc'ii and Ilsen were practi- 
cally iaolatf'd, in so far as lateral connections 
w ere coiuHjrncjd. The flanks of tlic? iicaghhoiu'ing 
corps to riglit and left wcto soparat4?d by almost 
the whole length of thc.^scj respective lakes. 

The Russian otfe^nsive consistc'd of two dis- 
tinct!. movements : one detac?hnu?nt. composed 
of two rcjgirnents was sent out to take the hill^ 
on the western bank of Lake Sventen (Red Hill 
and Jhild Hill), and if possible to gain toucli 
w ith the neighbouring corps. Another group of 
regiments proceeded to attack the hills round 
Platanovka ; ttiis movement had, how^over, to be 
preceded by the former. 

The following is the description of the 
fighting near Lake Sventen given to the Petro- 
grad correspondent of the Times by the colonel 
of one of the two regiments which led the 
way : — 

“ We had to secure a lodgment in the pro- 
montory nicknamed by our men the ‘ Dog’s 
Tail.' My scouts crossed the lake at night, 
dug themselves in and annoyed the enemy 
holding the brickyard situated upon a slight 
eminence at the northern part of the^ pro- 
montory. A Lettish officer commanded the 
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scouts and organized the whole landing. Joeing 
a native of the place, he was able to take advan- 
tage of every latent resource afforded by the 
country. Thus lie iiianagod to discover a small 
of boats and added to them by constructing 
a number of rafts. During the night our men 
gradually rtanfonjcd the scouts. On the follow- 
ing day we rushtd the brickyard. TJiis gave 
us a larger foothold to deploy oius of oiu* regi- 
ments and storm what wo calh'd Bald Hill, 
while another regiment gave its att(‘iition to Ked 
Hill, to the south-west. 

“ Our advance was very slow, 'riie Germans 
had a large number of maxims, tliree timers as 
many as we had, also aut-omatie rifles, and 
freely used explosive bullets, liut on our 
side \\i^ hml our arlill<*r\' massed in several 
lines east of Sventen and Medimi, including 
ficild and heavy guns under good control, so 
that we could pour in direct or flanking fire at 
will. Three days ])assed chiefly in artillery 


preparation for our final attack. The infantry 
advanced slightly. Our artillery observers 
were in the trenches correcting the fire of our 
guns. On November 3, the enemy began to 
pour in a fierce flanking fire from their guns 
west of Bsen. 

“ When the scouts and supports moved froin 
flui Dog’s Tail promontory, our neighbouring 
corps began to advance also, and we finally 
extondtid our right flank and gained direct 
contact. But all this time we were suffering 
heavily from the enemy’s maxims on I In* 
heiglits. 

“Bald Bill ami Red Bill were won on tlie 
third day. Tin; enemy eounter-attaeked and 
retook the first-named heights. Our posiiitai 
was now a very critical one. The waters of 
the lake in our rear cut off ail hope of iinnu*- 
diato reinforcements or of eventual retreat. 
Wo had to retake 13ald Hill at all costs, and we 
<lid it. My men wcTe trcanendously eneouragcfl 



GERMAN CAVALRYMEN AS GUNNERS. 

A useful weapon used by the German cavalry. One man loads while the other 6rcs the machine rifle. 


AIRMAN’S VIEW OF A GERMAN GAS ATTACK. 

This picture, taken by a Russian airman, illustrates the bedinning of a German gas attack, the 
poisoned cloud rolling before a westerly wind towards the Russian lines after being released from the 
gas-cylinders. On the right are lines of German troops awaiting the order to advance. 


by tho hitmctine fire kept up by our artilh'ry. 
JMany ot th ?in had witnessed the terribh^ elYcc*ls 
of tho Gorman Imrrioane fire. For tho first 
time they saw’ that our own artillery was not 
only equal but even suyjerior to anything that 
tho Gorrtians could do. Our gunners telephoned 
to me asking when they should stop so that our 
moil should not suffer from their fire. It seemed 
to me that our shells were bursting perilously 
near, and T asked them to cease fire. A half 
company then attacking Bald Hill was im- 
mediately mown down by the German machine- 
guns. 1 at once signalled to the gunners 
‘ keep on firing,’ and only when our skirmishers 
were withiti 250 paces of the German trenches 
the hurricane was* suspended and we went 
for the Germans with the bayonet, but they 
did not wait.” 

Tho enemy division which had been pro- 


cet'ding llliikst was diverted to stem the 
Kussiau a(i\ aucc. Ihit in vain ; tla^ Russian 
lint' between lh(? lake's being fr€*ed from the 
galling fire from th(^ hills, fought its way west- 
ward. Its atlvance led ovv.r diHicult and 
swampy ground, whic^h delayed its move- 
nr*nts. One ri'giment remained for eight days 
and nights under heavy fire, receiving food only 
at night, y(*t the men never wavered and in 
th(^ end forced their way forward. The heights 
of Platonovka, Sclikishki, and Mikulishki w^ro 
captured, tlu^ German line w^as thrown back for a 
distance amounting at some points to no loss 
than three miles, the Russians gained the 
entire western shore of Lake Sventen and tho 
north-western half of that of Lake Ilsen — the 
battle was won. Tt was won moreover at a 
loss considerably smaller than that inflicted 
on the enemy. The total Russian cosualtioa 
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RUSSIAN ARTILLERY IN ACTION. 


did not exceed 7,500, including many coses of 
.frost-bite, whereas a (.'onser votive estimate of 
the enemy’s losses placed them at 20,000. 

When, shortly after the battle, The Times 
correspondent visited the new Russian trenches, 
he was struck by the good work done in them 
by the Russian soldiers after ten days of severe 
fighting. “ The trenches were dry and as 
comfortable as they could have been made 
within the spoco of a few days. There was 
overhead cover for the men at the loopholas, 
and a strip of talpaulin to shelter them so that 
within this minifturo abode two men could 
rest and at the same time be ready to stand up 
instantly to the loophole in cose of an attack. 
Hero nnd there communication trenches led 
to well-dug, bomb-proof shelters where the 
men could warm themselves. Thanks to 
excellent distribution of communication trenches, 
hot food could be brought up to the men twice 
• daily. The conditions were as good as they 
could possibly be under the circumstances, and 
the men were cheerful and well -nourished. ...” 

Very different wore the conditions which he 
found in the conquered German trenches. 

The contrast between the Russian and the German 
trenches suggested that the tales of suffering and hard- 
ship and complete moral collapse that had been told a 
few days ago by the 700 German prisoners taken during 
the battle were probably true. Their rations had been 
reduced to one-third of a pound of broad, while the 
torrifio Russian bombardment rendered it impossible 
to light a fire in the trenches. walked along about a 
mile of these abandoned works. The trenches were 
badly dug, evidently by prentice hands, and although 
the Germans had occupied them for some weeks they did 
not compare in point of comfort with the Russian trenches 
completed only a few days ago. The awful stench, due 
to the absence of all sanitary arrangements, the dirt 
and disorder in the shelters, and the almost complete 
absence of fire-plaoes~ail argued that the occupants 
were not men fitted to serve in the field, and wore too 
depressed to care what became of them. A quantity of 
accoutrements still remained in the trenches. The 


Rusi^inn soldiers had already removed the arms and 
ammunition, of wliich a large quantity was secured. 'I'ho 
prisoners explained that the men had refused to carry off 
the weapons belonging to their dead comrades. 

The victory of Platonovka was followed up 
by a Ru.ssian advance near Illukst. ” Left of 
the Dvina, north of Illukst,” savs the Rus.sian 
comynunique of Novombor 24, “we captured, 
after fighting, the farm of Yanopol.” Situated 
on the river about 20 miles below Dvinsk, 
Yanopol possessed considerable ^strategic im- 
portance. From this point the enemy several 
times attempted to cross the river in the hope 
of effecting an envelopment of the Dvjlnsk 
army. Moreover, the loss of Yanopol changed 
the German position in the iFlukst region into 
an even more pronounced salient, and one more 
difTiciilt to hold, than it had been previously. 
Even there, in the one sector in which the 
Germans had gained ground during- their 
autuiim offensive, they wore unable to maintain 
it in full, to say nothing of a farther Advance. 
” North-west of Dvinsk, in the region of Illukst, 
near the village of Kazimirichki,” says the 
Petrogreui communique of Novombor 29, ” the 
Germans, on the night of the 28th, opened a 
violent artillery lire on our trenches, and at. 
dawn took the offensive. In face of the con- 
centrated fire of our artillery and rifles the 
Germans withdrew to their trenches, thereby 
coming under the fire of their own batteries. 
Taking advantage of this situation, our troops 
in turn delivered a counter-attack, as the result 
of which the enemy was driven out of the fa|pn 
of Kazimirichki and tlio wood to the west of the 
farm. ^ 

” A portion of our troops at the same time 
forced their way into Illukst and occupied the 
suburb on the east side of the place. De»> 
veloping our success, we occupied the two 
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cemeteries of tho village and part of the German 
trenches fai’tiier to the south.” 

In their precipitate flight from Yanopol, 
the Gormans abandoned the oHifial iveonls of 
. one battalion, in which was found stjmo intei*- 
esting corn^spondeiico of the LTigher Comniaud. 
It appeared from it that repeated requests for 
further reinforcements were sent by I he 
commanders on the Dvinsk front, bur no 
suniciont help was received for a continuiilion 
of the offensive. TJiis might luive Imnmi due 
f)artly to a gen<*ra] shortage of rt\s(.*r\ os, partly 
to the conviction, which was bound to gain 
groimd, that tho attempt at forcing tiio .Dvinsk 
front was hopeless. Anyhow, the ligiitirur in that 
sector closed with the end of November, 11K.“». 

Whilst tlie right wing of von Tk'l<»u\s juuiy 
was trying to liack its way through in the 
district of l")viiisk, its left wing was haiiiiuering 
at the other gate of the I)viiui line, the Riga 
sector. Smaller engagements, iticid(‘ntal at- 
tempts to break through at parthailar jM»ints, 
and a preparatory struggle for positions had 
been proec'eding in that region ev(‘r sine<* tin* 
beginning of August. A))out the j)iid<ll»‘ of 
OctobcT tlu‘ operations round Riga assumed 
the eharactcT of a vigorous general offi-nsive. 
•Six army corps, supported hy a very con- 
sidt*.rable artillery force were gallw'red on the 70 
miles front- extending along a semi-eircle from 
,Lake Shlotseii, near the flulf of Riga, to Ijindon 
on tlio ]^\'iiia. In reality this concentration 
was even more serious than tho mere nmnbers 


w'ould indieat<^ a.s, owing to tho nature of the 
ground, oporaiions in tho neighbotirhood of 
Riga .are limited to erjrtaiu definite linos. 

On October It, when the new Gorman 
offensive began to develop, the enemy lines fol- 
lowed in the main the cour-so of tlie River Aa 
from Slilui-k (near the sea) to Mitau ; from 
then- ilirir tVont ran along tho River Kkau, 
and tla*n, following th(' Milan- Kreiitzhurg 
railway, a])pponehed tlie Dvina opposite the 
bridgf‘h(M<ls of l-niulriehstadt and Jakohatadt 
(ill ilii< ili'-lriet, lialfway between Riga and 
l)vitj.'k, an atiemiU bad been imule by tho 
t*'‘rma.nj, towards tlie end of August and in 
tli‘- Ivginiiiug i»l' SeptiMuber, to force a crossing 
of tile l>viiia, iait had failed*). 'Phroe main 
line.', of attack against. Riga were open in the 
(a-nnati .. 'riie direct. lino for a frontal att ack 
against, tlie town followed the Mitau-Olai-Riga 

rn. id and iM.ilwa.y. An advance along these 
wa.s by no mca.n.s (‘iisy. Retvvoen Milan and 
Olai whi(‘b kc.s about half-way to Riga, the 

ro. i.d a.nd railway <a*o.'-« tho Rivers Rkau and 
MI.-.m' and .‘several of llieir tributaries; tho 
country round is a low, wooded plain and oilers 
plenty of pos.sihilities for doferice. Reyond 
Olai an ailvance is even more dillicult as it 
leads a(;ro.ss tho big Tirul Ai’arsli. It is true, 
during th('ir advance into Poland tins Austro- 
Gormans had Ix.vn aisle to oviTctsme even 
greater obstacles as, ea/., the Tanov Marshes, f 

* Cf. Chapter XCV., p. r»a3. 

fCf. Chapter LXXXV'., p. 160 and Chapter XCJ., 
pp. H43-4. . 



BIG GUNS ARRIVE IN RUSSIA FROM JAPAN. 
Rttttian Offieert intpeotiiitf the new wenponi. 
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but then they had an overwhelming superiority 
in artillery which they possessed no longer in 
October, 1916, against General Ruszky’s forces 
in front of Riga. 

The other two possible lines of advance 
against Riga were flanking movements. The 
one led along the Tukkiim-Shlock-Riga rail- 
way, between Lake Rabit and the sea. An 
advance along that line presented disadvan- 
tages of such serious nature that at first it 
seemed unlikely to be at all attempted, and 
in fact it was not tried by the Germans except 
as their last chance, in November, after all 
other attempts had failed. The only possible 
road from Shlock to Riga runs quite close to the 
shore, and is exposed to fire from the sea, which 
was a serious matter for the Germans as, sinc:e 
the time of their naval reverses in August, 1915, 
our Allies had gained complete masterj' in the 
Gulf of Riga. 

For a flanking movement against Riga from 
the east, the ground was most /avourable in 
the district of Uexkiicll on the Dvina, about 
12 miles upstream from the town. In the 
neighbourhood of Uoxkuell, opposite the villages 
of Repe and Klango, the Dvina divides, forming 
the islet of Dalen, which is about five milet; long 
and one or tw’o miles broad. A sjnall left -hand 
tributary w’hich joins the Dvina opposite Dalen, 
the River Kesau, offered still further facilftics 
for the tlurowing of a pontoon bridge across the 
river. This sector became in the second half 
of October the scene of bitter fighting and of 
perha{38 the most dangerous Gorman move 
against Riga. 

On October 14 the Germans opened th(?ir 
offensive by crossing the River Ekau, near the 
village of Grunw^ald. During the next two 
days a dos[)erato battle was fought with 
changing success for the station of Gaurosen and 
also near Gross Ekau and west of the farm of 
Misshof on the Missa. On October 16 the 
enemy succeeded in driving back the Russian 
troops near Gross Ekau towards the River 
Janeb, and fought with some success near the 
station of Neugut. During the next few days 
fighting extended to the neighbourhood of the 
Mitau-Olai line and some advance was made 
by the Germans near the villages of Kish and 
Herzogsdorf . Then followed their chief" blow 
against the eastern flank. “In the wooded 
region to the north of the Mitau -Neugut rail- 
way,” says the Russian official cammuntquS, of 
October 13, “ the Germans succeeded in advanc- 
ing to the north. Everywhere in this region 
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tririfio figJiting is going on.** n\' ()i.‘to}>«T 20 

tli(' (Jcrnians rcwiicd Borkowitz on tlio Dvina, 
uhout 14 iriiles from Riga and only about two 
inilos above the islet of Dalen, scoring Iboir 
biggest success ihthe entire olTensive round Riga. 
The true story of it, coming from a com p* ten t 
sourco is this : Tlie Germans wero able to 
break through tlie Russian k^ft flank );etweon 
Nougut and the Dvina, because a single n^gi- 
ment had been left to guard a stretch of some- 
thing like 15 miles, and having been for a mouth 
almost continuously engaged, it’ was unable 
to resist the advance of a whole brigade of 
fresh German troops. Reinforcements retiched 
the Russian front on the Missa in time, and 
enabled our Allies to drive back the onomy, 
but for some unaccountable reason, the hard- 
pressed regiment was neither reinforced nor 

relieved. The general commanding the 

Corps could not be found, in order to give the 
necessary orders, and liis absence from Riga 
lasted two whole days. Curiously onough, that 
Russian general had a very German name. He 
had a short shrift and was promptly replaced by 
a well-kngwn Slav commander. 

Following on the success east of Neugut, the 
Germans forced a passage across the Missa 
near Plakanen, and reached the village Rope 
on the right bank of the Kesau. **ln an 


action iw*ar tJio village of Rqm, south (msL of 
l^iga,’’ says the ohicial IVtrogrud communiqui 
of ()<!tol>«‘r 21, “the Germans succioodod in 
capturing the \illage. Near the village of 
Rlaiigt', north of Kcf>e, \vt‘ inflicterl enormous 
lo.-.M rf on the (?nomy by our sustained fire.** 
KuHoiis fighting developed on the iKixt day in 
tin* Lcxkucll district on the loft bank of the 
Dvifia. Accounts tif that fighting published 
ill the Novne Vremya emphasize the appalling 
severity of tlie artillery fire on both sides. The* 
earth shook for many miles round from the 
force of the exploding shells, while rockets cease- 
lessly 8h(?d a lurid light over the field of battle. 
At 8 p.m. the Gormans began a first attack 
which was repulsed by the fire of “M.” Regi- 
ment, on which devolved almost the entire 
weight of the defence positions. Up to 3 a.in. 
the regiment liad r(.‘pclled six furious onslaughts. 
Then came the critical moment of the seventh 
attack. From all sides dense columns of the 
enemy crept Up and impetuously hurled them- 
selves on the tired Russians. Artillery and 
maxims opened a murderous fire, and the 
regiment charged with the bayonet and hurled 
bock the foe with heavy losses, ^vhich for the 
eyening totalled at least 800 slain. On the 
following night the assaults were renewed with 
the same result. 
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Yet the Germans persisted in their attempts 
at crossing the Dvina. The results to be gained 
were such as to justify even heavy sacrifices. 
On one occasion they thought themselves near 
their goal ; in reality they were walking into a 
trap. The Russians had lured them on to the 
island of Dalcn and then promptly opened fire 
from two opposite sides, inflicting terrible losses 
on the foe. At Riga the public assembled on 
the bridge over the Dvina and watched thou- 
sands of German corpses floating down the 
stream. Other Riga residents followed the 
[jrogress of the artillery battle from the high 
railway bridge near the station. One of the 



AUSTRIANS USING AN ACID-THROWING 
APPARATUS. 

arms of the Dvina, called the Little Dvina, was 
clogged with German corpses. In the battles 
in this region the enemy lost 7,000 prisoners.* 
About the same time as the German right 
wing reached Borkowitz on the Dvina, their 
centre had advanced up to Olai, half-way 
between Mitau and Riga, but was unable to 

^The Russian oflloial communigui of November 15 
ntatea that during the preceding month the Russian 
troops had taken prisoners 674 oflicera and 49,200 men, 
both Austrians and Germans, and had captured 21 
guns, 118 machine-guns, 18 trench mortars and three 
searchlights. A large proportion of that haul was, of 
course, made during the fighting on the St3rr and Siryptk, 


advance any farther. The PetrogMid corre- 
spondent of Thn Times, summing up on October 
28 the results of a fortnight of the most des- 
perate efforts on the part of the Germans, 
denied that the German offensive had achieved 
any marked success or threatening Riga. They 
how stood on a front of about 50 miles, ex- 
tending from the shores of the Gulf by Sohmar- 
den, Kalnsem, Olai, Plakanen, to the Dvina 
opposite the island of Dalen. The sector of 
that line nearest to the Dvina was that between 
Dalen and Plakanen being distant 10 or 11 
miles, most of the Germdn front receded from 
Riga to a distance of from 17 to 27 miles. 

On October 31 the German autumn offensive 
against Riga entered on its last stage. The 
main interest during the first half of November 
cemtred round the attempts to break through 
in the Shloek region, between Lakes Kanger 
ahd Babit and the sea. According to reliable 
estimates the enemy hod concentrated two or 
three army corps in the maritime section, and 
had brought up heavy artillery, conveyed tt) 
Libau by sea, and from there by ])owerful 
tractors. The German offensive began on 
October 31 with attacks near Keminern and 
Tehin, at the uestern extremity of Lake 
Babit. The fighting continued for sovcTal 
days, spreading to Kaggasem at the nor.h- 
costern end of Lake Kanger. As the battle 
developed it began slowly to turn to the advan- 
tage of our Allies. On November 7 the Rus- 
sians succeeded in advancing between Shloek 
and Lake Babit, and also south of the lake. ^ 
On the next day they reoccupied the district 
east of Kemmem, capturing “ a largo quantity 
of munitions and material which the Gennans 
hod abandoned during their precipitate re- 
treat.” The fighting culminated on Novem- 
ber 10 in a battle in which the Russian fioot 
co-operated effectively with the land batteries. 
According to a description given by M. ICsiunin, 
correspondent of the Novoe Vremya, the'" artil- 
lery preparation began in the morning, and the 
enemy’s positions were drenched with a rain 
of shells. Thereupon the Germans attempted 
to assume the offensive, but were instantly 
beaten back by a counter move of our Allies. 
One of the Russian units took the enemy in 
the rear, subjecting him to a cross-fire from 
rifles and maxims. 

In one of the trenches the Germans displayed 
the white flag and held up their hands, but the 
Rpssians, taught by bitter experience, were 
too wary to be caught by this transparent 


RUSSIANS PLACING A SEARCHLIGHT IN POSITION. 

After the apparatus which is brought up by horses to the position it is to oecupVi the searchlight is 

elevated and connected with the battery. 


device, and not a man or a hostile company 
survived. 

The Russian advance was attended by 
incredible difficulties, the troops going forward 
eunid thawing snow in the swollen marshes, 
and with a German maxim posted on every 


mound and elevation. The Russians en- 
trenched overnight before Keminem, and early 
the following day the advance was resumed, 
the men being obliged in many places to wade 
waist deep in icy water. / 

The Fleet continued to render splendid sup- .. 
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port, and it-s shells, bursting far into tho 
onorny's dispositions, blc^v up his Ironchcs, 
dismantled liis batterh's, nnd eut off liis con- 
nexion with his r(?sorves. At Icn^^lli tho enemy, 
unnbhi to stand this punisjiUK.nt any longer, 
fled in disorder, a.nd the llussians snr^xcjl 
into Keinrnern. Pausing merely long enough 
to take [irisoners, they firessed on farther. 

The eleven days c»f almost uninterrupted 
fighting resulted in a (lerman tlefeat, and all 
ftttonipt at an advance against Iviga along (lie 
soa was given uj) for the prt'sent. In fa« t, at a 
few plaees our Allies continued to dri\e baek the 
en(‘iny ; tliey gained eonifilete »‘on1ml «>f l.ake 
Habit, and a<!hieved e.onsidorable f)rogresson the 
shores of Tjuke Kanger, \\hleb is about 2."* jniles 
\\est of lliga.. The I’elrogi ail ohieial 
of Noveinher 24 mentions a furl her Hussian 
a<ivauco in the district west of tliat lake. 

Isolated attacks in tlie neighhourii«»ud ef 
the farm of lk*rse.mui)de, oppo.',ii».- the i.>.l«*l et 
Dalen, werv late in Xtivember, the last 
fliekerings of the (lerman olTensise againsi (he- 
line of the Dvina. The conifilete failure «*f 
that ofhaisiv'e is in certain resjieets conq^arable 
with the defeat which the (h.Tmaus had suffered 
-on the Hziira-Uawka lino in lh<^ last days of 
January, 1915. It proved oiiee mon* that 
the Russians were as fighters more than eijual 
to their ofiponcnts, and tliat the (lermans hatl 
little chance of breaking through their lines 
when the Russian troops rect?ivod sunieieiit 
support from their artillery and did not sutTer 
from a shortage of ammunition. 

The troops of Coneral Ivanoff, in their 
dashing counter-olfensive on tho middle Styr, 
had re-entered tho town of Lutsk on Septem- 
ber 23, taking prisoners eighty ofllicer.s and 
about 4,000 men. The capture of that bridge- 
head by our Allies was a bold and successful 
stroke, but it would hardly have been advisable 
fur them to try to maintain the advanced 
position w'hich they won in the big bend of 
the river. Whilst tho Austro-German forces 
north-east of Lutsk remained in possession of 
vne left bank of the Styr in tho region of Kolki, 
and south-east of Lutsk held Dubno and the 
left of the Ikva, the intervening district 
would have formed for our Allies a dangerous 
salient. , They voluntarily abandoned it, and 
avon the enemy had no elaborate tales to tell 
about the extraordinary feats of his pro- 
. verbial heroes. “ Yesterday,” says the Vienna 
4inmmuniaui of September 27. “the enemy 
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THK STYR, FROM KOLKI TO RAFALOVKA, 


I'vacuatcd the positions north-west of Dubno, 
and in the StjT sector near Lutsk fell back in 
ail easterly din'ctioii.” It w'as on a straight 
front extending from Rafalovka, Tchartorysk 
and Kolki to the Ikva south of Dubno, that 
the Russians decided to meet tho now offensive 
by which the enemy planned to complete his 
advance in the southern area of tlio Eastern 
theatn? of war. 

The first Austro-German offensive against 
Koviio, in the beginning of September, took 
the form of a concentric attack which followed 
mainly tho tw'o railway lines : from the north- 
west it proceeded from the direction of Kovel, 
and from tho south-west along the Brody- 
Dubno-Hovno railway. Its failure resulted in 
tho adoption of a slightly different strategic 
plan. Having received fresh reinforcements, 
Linsingen in the beginning of October concen- 
trated his main forces for an advance on 
Samv. tho junction of the Kovel-Kieff and the 
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» ' 

Vitna-Rovno railway Baranoviiohy* the 

northern tenninus of the portion of the line 
which crosses the Pripet Marshes, was already 
in the hands of the Germans. Could they 
have established themselvep also at Sarny 
and obtained a lateral connexion with the 
armies in the northern area, the position of 
our Allies round Kovno would have become 
untenable. They would have found them- 
selves outflanked from the north, and the 
Strong defences of Rovno would have had to 
be abandoned practically without fighting. 
The German attempt at an outflanking move- 
ment from the north was, moreover, accom- 
panied by a new battle in the south, fought on 
the now historic fields of Novo-Alcxinets and 
on the edges of the Fodolian high plateau over 
the Strypa. 

In the neighbourhood of Solml, some 23 
miles north of 'Lutsk, the Biver Styr approaches 
within only a few miles of the River Stochod, 
another tributary of the Pripet.* The space 
between them is filled by a marshy depression 
which extends from south-east to north-west, 
and follows the right bank of the Stochod 
almost down to the point at which the Kovel- 
Sorny railway crosses that river. Near Sokal 
the Styr changes its course and assumes a pre- 


dOTiinantly easterly or north-easterly direction 
till it is joined by the River Kormin, about three 
miles east of Tchartorysk. It then turns to the 
north-west, forming a big 'bend between the 
Komaroff-Tohartbrysk-Mayunitche rodd end 
the Kovel-Samy railway. On the line of Polonxie 
(the point at which the Kovel^Samy railway 
crosses the Styr) the distance between the 
St 3 rr and the River Stochod amotmts to about 
thirty miles. For a few more miles north of 
the railway line the St 3 rr traverses fairly high 
ground, then it enters again a swampy doprob- 
sion which links up with the big marshes of the 
Pripet. Between Kolki and Rofalovka, on a 
stretch of about twenty miles, the absence of 
marshes along the Styr renders conditions 
favourable for an ofiensive. Morcovt'r, the 
concentration within that region of roads and 
railways, which naturally seek higlior ground 
and easy river crossings, marks it out for a 
modem battlefield. It became the main 
theatre of the fighting on the Styiw during the 
autumn of 1915. 

For almost two months lasted thf' desperate 
battle on the Middk^ St^r, in which the Austrian 
and German forces under General von 
Linsingen met the Russian troops of General 
Hrussiloff — the same who as coiiunander of the 



AUSTRIAN PRECAUTION AGAINST CHOLERA. 
DittllUag drinklog water. 




RUSSIAN ARTILLERY 

Ki^lith Army luul, in flu* Kumtncr of 1015, 
oarru'd out tlu* skillful n'frciji from (ho Ontnil 
(Wpadiiuiis by Lvoff to V’olhynia. Two 
sopanito areas ran ])v distingJiislied on tlu* 
battlofifld r<3und Tc-hartorysk, wliicii formed 
tho central and most csstjnfial part r)f tJio Sfyr 
Hnc. ^I’he nprtbern f>art of tbo !inf‘s centred 
round tho Kovol-Sarny railway. 'Flic luVli- 
romi which runs through Rafalovka formed its 
northern limit, (thougli minor engagenienta 
took place also boyc^nd it) ; in (ho south it was 
enclosed by tho marshy course of the Okonka, 
a small left-hand tributary of the Styr, which 
joins its valley south-w'cst of tho town of 
Tchartorysk, forming several small islands and 
spreading out into a wide marsh. Q^hc town of 
'Fehartorysk lies entirely wdthin the northern 
sector. The second area extended south of 
Tchartorysk, and north and east of Kolki, 
between the River Styr and its right-hand 
tributary Kormin. The Kolki-Garaymovka 
road formed its approximate southern limit. 
These two distinct areas were usually referred 
to in the official communiques by the chief towns 
as the districts of Tchartorysk ai^d Kolki, which 
names may be kept as the most convenient 
descriptions. 

The battle of the Styr began on September 27 
with a perman offensive in the southern area. 
Having crossed the liver at Kolki, the enemy 
spread out to the east. Three days later his 
advance was, however, stopped on the line 
Novoselki - Kulikovitche - Koshishtche - Tcher- 


GOII^G INTO ACTION. 

nish. Then fur weeks tho fighting continued 
r>Reil!ate nnd wont of that lino. Attacks 
iuul ecnmter-Ht tucks followed on one another 
with tlmt iilrnosf monotonous regularity which 
is cl um\ct eristic of regular trench-warfare. 
'Fhe bare stateiiu nts of small advancements and 
iviiremunts, as given l)y the official reports, 
de\oid as they arc of u]l dramatic, human 
<letnil, arc dry bones to (he rejader. Yet they 
contain the esstTitial summary of big and 
important operations. Tlu* entries taken — e.g., 
from tho Russian covimuniques of October 6-11, 
and relating to the district of Kolki, may serve 
as an illustration : — October 6 : “ South-west o; 
Tchartorysk tho enemy was thrown bade 
toward.s tho village of Novoselki, leaving in our 
hands some loO prisoners and a quick-firing 
gun. In the region of tho villages of Krasno- 
vola and Koshishtclie we have had several 
conflicts with the enemy, who was progressing 
towards the east.” 

October 8: “By an energetic attack . , , 
our troops, notwithstanding a violent hail from 
quick-firing guns and repeated counter-attacks 
' by tho enemy, occupied his positions ea T of 
Milashofl . . . and carried by assault the 
village of Tchernish.” 

October 10 ; “ Fighting continues near 

Milashoff. . . 

October 11 : “ , . . our troops, supported 
by artillery fire, occupied the eastern side of 
the village of Tchernish . . . with very slight 
losses.” 
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The same names continue repeating them* 
selves in the Kolki district to the very end of 
the battle of the Styr — a testimonial to the 
magnificent onduraiictj of th(» Russian defend- 
ors. By holding out in that sector they 
covered, against an out Hanking nu)vi*mont from 
the north, the district of Kovno, and especially 
its outposts roimd Dera/no, and also enablinl 
the adjacent forces in the district of MVhartorvsk 
to meet by a eomiter-offensivo th<5 inipending 
German attivk along the Kovol-Sarny railway. 

The Russian advance in the no? them s»»f‘tor 
began on October 3. “Our troops,” says the 
Potrograd communique of Octc»ber 4, “cross'd 
successfully tlie Stvr near i*oloim»" and dro\e 
the (‘nerny from the village oi 'I\min>. Wo 
inad<‘ an iMjuall\ su<‘co>sful crossing near rhi 
villagi* of Ko/lmlso, aliovo Tcharl or\ sk " On 
the Sana* day our Allies took tlu' \ illago 
Ko'^tu'JioN ka, on the llaialo\k<i high load, 
and the village ol SohieshtehitM* to tin noith 
of it, capturing two ijuick tiring guns and o\« r 
200 men. During tlu* nevi iluee <Ja\-* tho 
Russian troops reached thn OptovaA olti h« k- 
Lisova Rudka line, ibout 0 links wi^t oi Uu 
St;^r. 'Pheii tollowed a fortnight ot oh^tmin 
fighting on laitli sides ot the Hn<‘r Okonk<i tin 
holder line lx tweenthi' two.mM^ • tht'fk imanu 
forces had advaiu'ed iii the Kolki disirat, our 
Allies had made good their eoimtia oltcnsi\t^ 
west of llu' Katalovka Tchaitor>sk. Kadi side* 
was now thn‘atening to outflank the other; 
thi-. state of unsafe balance could not continue 
and a d '<*isive action was imnunent. At first 
the Au^tro-tlorman troojis succixsled in dri\ mg 
back our Allies. Ha\ing concentrated afxait 
throe army eorps in the district of Tchirtor^>sk, 
they press(‘d back the Russian forces and 
eai)tured tbo town of 'J'ehartorysk ; they 
thereby rendered necessary a n»ti’eaf towards 
the Styr, also farther north, west of Rafalo\kti. 

On October 17 came the Russian counter- 
stroke. In the north oiur Allies recaptured 
on that day the villages of Sobieshtehitso and 
Podteherevitche, taking over 1,500 prisoners. 
South of the Okonka they occupied tho village 
of Novoselki and its bridgehead on the kStyr, 
capturing two whole compaiiios of the 41st 
German Infantry Regiment, with their com- 
manders. “Our troops, who captured yesterday 
50 officers and 1,900 soldiers,” sums up the 
Petrogrod communiqui^ “ also took 6 machine- 
guns and a large quantity of arms and munitions 
abandoned by the enemy, while they them- 
selves lost only one ofHcer and 50 men.” 


The suooess of October 17 wae foBowed up by ' 
a new advance on themext day. Hie town of 
Tehartorysk was carried by a sudden attack. 
"Turning simultaneously the Hanks of the 
Gormans operating in this district,” says the 
Russian n'port of October 19, “we captured 
over 700 soldiers of tho 1st Kronprinz Grenadier 
Regiment, with 28 onicers, including the com- 
mander of tlie 3rd Battalion.” Hie German 
forces fell back be\ond the villages of Budka 
and lludka. During the next few days the 
Rus^uiiis cxt» n<k*(l their Jiold on tho western 
blink of the St\r up to KoiimrofT. Tlie situa- 
iion ot tho (hTMwm turccb, which were now 
d.iilv losing thousands of men, w'lis becoming 
pnianous, and fresh reintorcements hotl to be 
liuined up to the tiont. About October 25 
tin* Au*.tio ( k I m.ui forces awimed a counter- 
<»liV*nsivo on tlin J.isova Rudka line and round 
Koniiirott. During tlie following week every 
da\ each side rf‘portt*d lieavy figbtiiig and big 
cap' 111 * s of prisoners. Our Alli(*s hod to fall 
back b(*toro overwhelming numlicTb. Then in 
turn, on iec(*i\iug remlorceniciils, they again 
adMuacd “ W < broke the enemy’s lines 
-outh » list ot lli(‘ Mll.igi' of Rudka,” says tlie 
RiKiian ionnuuniquc ot Novi'inber 10, “and 
during the pursuit of the recreating eniany our 
fioops occupied tills village, as w’ell as the 
loH'sf-, to the south and north. Towards nud- 
da\ we made prisoners 50 oHkvrs and over 
men. of wliom half were Germans. VVe 
took about 20 machine-guns.” During tlu* 
iu*xt few' da^V*-, however, the Russians wer(» 
again compc*lled to retire. Tlio enemy reporU 
of November 15 aiinouneed the capture of the 
western hank ot tlu* Styr, including the town 
of Tehartor\sk. “Four w€*eks’ tenacious and 
glorious lighting for Tehartorysk has caused 
tlu* retreat of the Russians to their original 
positions,” was tlie triumjihant claim of the 
Austrians, as if tliey and their Allies hiul never 
mteiidiMl to ad\ance beyond the Styr. Even 
so. their joy w'as short-lived. “Left of the 
Styr,” says the Petrograd communique of 
Noveiubi*r 20, “ tho cnoiny w’as unable to hold 
the ground wliich he occupied, and on Novem- 
ber 19 we reoecupied the town of Tehartorysk 
and tho village of Kozlintse, on tho left bank 
of the Styr below Tehartorysk.” 

Meantime the advanced autumn was ren- 
dering operations more difficult and, when, the 
enforced lull set in, the Austro-Germons forces 
still always stood on the western bank of the 
Styr, far away both from Sarny and Rovno. 
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The southern flank of tho Kussian positions 
in Volhynia wjia licld by the troops under 
Generals Shcherbatoff and Leshitsky. Their 
line extended from the jkva above Dubiio, 
across the upper readies of the Soroth, along 
tho range of heights on the east«?rn banlv of the 
Strypa, down to tlie Dniester, Up to a few 
miles east of Zaleshehyki the northern bank 
of the Dnie-stiT was in tlie Ijands of tiie enemy. 
]m llio country hotwceii tlie Dniester and tiie 
I’rulli tlie positions extendc'd in the autumn 
of 11)15 dose to the frruitier of Dussarabla and 
tho Biikovina. 

At the northern <'nd the ili^triet of Xfwo- 
Aloxincts forns'd tiu' key to I he positioiis. It 
lies near tho sources of tin, Ikva, JIor\n oud 
tho Soroth. TJic rivers surround it from tliree 
sides and, though as yvl small str<‘ems. they 
form serious taetioni obstacles as tlieir courses 
are lined with wide marshc's which, at many 
points, H(*ep<‘n into ponds and small lakes. 
Hound Novo-Alexinets. bc'lwecn the lake of 
Zalo/.tse on the S<Teth and the upper courses 
of the Horyn and Ikva, rises a range of thickly 
wood<‘d heights alxmt l.Ilhtl h'('t. high. Tho 
marsJiy valley of tJieSeretli east of the.so liilLsis 
almost a mile wid(\ South of /aloztS(' special 
importance atta(‘hed to tho soelor between 
^’orol)iyovka and Dolzhanka.. Jt formed tho 
gate — or, jierhaps, rather the bridge, being a 
strip of elevated ground bct\v<‘en two de<‘p 
de])ressions — to '^rarnojiol, tho ehief centre of 
roads and railways in Northern Podolia. 'I'ho 
hard contested lieights of Tsobruff form part of 
(hat ridge; their import anee lay in that (hoy 
dominate the road and railway leading from 
Lvoff by Zloehoff and Zborol'f to Tarnopol. 

From tho Zboroff -Tarnopol railway in the 
north to (he Dniester in the south, between the 
Stryi a and the Soroth, lies the part of tho 
Todolian higli plateau wliieh, at the southern 
end of the Eastern front, w^as throughout tho 
autumn of 1916 tho scono of tho most im- 
portant fighting. The valleys of the parallel 
left-hand tributaries of the Dniester cut the 
Podolian plateau into a series of square seg- 
ments. The tableland between the Strypa 
and the Sereth forms a slightly inclined plane 
rising towards the west and the south. Most 
of it is a perfectly open high plateau, with 
hardly any forests, not even trees, except on 
the hilfs which lino the river-valleys in the 
northern part, and, in the south, in the 
neighbourhood of the canons. The drainage 
of a large part of that high plateau is rather 


poor and its depressions — though anyhow they: 
still exceed as a rule the 1,000 feet contoiu** 
line — ^tond to be marshy. The geological 
structure of tlio country is, however, such 
that oneo tho river )ia.s cut down to tho sub- 
strata of sandstone the character of its bed 
and biiuks tindergo<?8 a complete transforma- 
tion. The wide, mar.shy valloyT?. with their 
strings r)f little lakes, chatigo into narrow 
e,‘hnns, of wliieh the l.ninks descend either in 
t.eii'jM ts or in straight, steep inclines ; in the 
knal language the slope of a canon is usually 
c.illod by tlio expressive description of “wall.’* 
'^rhe^e canons ai-c the charactoristic feature of 
tlu'^ Duiisfr-r licit. Its bigger tributaries 
naturally begin to form them farther north 
than (lie .siiuillor brooks ; thus, in the 



IN THE TRENCHES. 

Kussian machine gun at work. 


case of the Strypa the change sets in round 
Sokoloff (between Siemikovitso and Burkanuff), 
in the case of the Dzhuryn not until a few miles 
above Koshylovtse. The border-line between 
the two types of river- valley is usually of 
special tactical importance : marshes and ponds 
no longer impede an advance, but the canon 
has not yet reached the depth, nor are its banks 
as yet sutiicicntly precipitous, to fonn a serioiLs 
natural obstacle to military moveinonts. 

It was the peculiar configuration of the river 
banks which marked out the neighbourhodd of 
Siemikovitse and Burkanoff for the battle- 
ground of the Middle Strypa. As a matter of 
fact, Siemikovitse lies still within w'hat might 
be called tho marshy zone. North of it tho 
Strypa widens out into a lake about four miles 
long and more than half a mile wide. But 
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whereas most of tlio small lakes in that region 
are siirroimdecl by marshes covered with rushes, 
the banks of the southern end of the Ishkoff 
I^ako rise more suddenly, and the access to tho 
wat€ir presents no difficulties. For over a mile 
after leaving tho lafto tho Strypa cuts a narrow 
course between fairly high, though not steep, 
banks. At this j)oint the Tarnopol-Pod- 
haytse rood crosses tho river, and this is 
undoubtedly its easiest crossing within tho 
northern area. The main disadvantage, from 
the point of view of military operations, lies, 
however, in tho narrowness of the space 
afforded to them, for bctv\ con Siemikovitso and 
^koloff the river widens out again into 
swamps wliich ore practically impassable, 
especially in autumn. Below Sokoff begins tho 
<.*anon of tho Strypa and hero, inside big river 
loops, surrounded by forest, lies the village of 
Burkanoff and tho hamlet of Hajvoronka, after 
Siemikovitse the most important battlefield on 
the Strypa. The canon which, 15 miles farther 
south, below Butcliatch, attains a depth of 
about 400 feet, is as yet hardly 150 feet deep. 
The favourable character of the river crossings 
naturally finds its counterpart in the system of 
roads : on a stretch of about five miles between 
Sokoloff and Visniovtchyk three roads approach 
the Strypa from the east, whilst in the next ten 
miles not a single ono leads across it. 

During the fortnight, September 27 to 
October 1 1, smaller engagements were of 
almost daily occurrence in the district of the 


POISON-GAS FROM A HILL 

RuKifan soldiers sheltering behind their 

Tsebroff heights and along the Strypa front. 
D»ich side was testing th(5 strength of the 
other’s positions and preparing to strike a 
blow. Tho Germans were planning one from 
tho direction of Butchatch, but our Allies 
got in theirs first, and after short prelimiiiar>' 
fighting scored a decisive success in tho scetpr 
Burkanoff -Hajvoronka, and carried also tho 
Makova Height, a few miles south-east of 
Burkanoff ; being ono of tho few high hills in au 
almost complete plain, it dominates a largo 
])art of tho ground between the Strypa and tho 
Strusoff-Darachoff-Butchatch road. “ Follow- 
ing up the success gained the previous day,” 
says the Petrograd commvniqve of October 12, 
“our troops forced the enemy's last line of 
defence and occupied two rows of trenches. 
They also stormed a work and fnrin on a. 
height east of the village of Hajvoronka. 

“This position constituted a strong fort with a 
whole system of trenches covered in and con- 
nected by a corridor with loopholes protected 
by steel plates. Roimd the works where 
placed two rows of barbed wire. In the redoubt 
252 men surrendered and wo captured a gun 
and three machine-guns. In an attempt to 
retake tho lost work the enemy launched a 
counter-attack with large forces, but was 
repulsed. ^ 

“ By a fresh effort in the same region os the 
village of Hajvoronka we forced the enemy’s 
line on Mount Makova, where we captured 
a whole Austrian battalion. 
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SlUIi rUNNF.L IN BUKOVINA. 

Steel shields until the ^ns-cloud passes. 

“ As it I'fstiK <»!' IIm* ii» the wlinlf e; 

I hi> .‘-.ei-ldr (lie eiieiiiN (w.ii,! jlet els ileh.jliil 

iiful lieL’jm to retire in deoi’der besorul Jhi 
Sirs pit. Ottr Irnop'i |i(ir.-i/eJ him elo*' 1\ ;t»;d 
enleretl tin* ^'ill:^iie ot' I hi |\ or<»nl<.t h\ ;> luiiii/e 
whieh Wits on fire. 'r<o\.irfl- the enin- ssc 
eros.-.ei| tlie St rs pit. 

“Onr ejiv iilrs', which Jnel Imm-ii ihri.wn n.r- 
Witrtl to bl-i'ilk tip I he eneuiv ^* ton e, s.lhretl 
miiiiy iiiid ejiptiirecl ii eons oy. Onr ttephii s 
this tliiy eonsisterl of tip oPieers iiiul oser 2dMiP 
nieii taken prisoiiers, four euns, jtnd IP tUiteJiiiiu 
/uns.” 

On tiu'. next, day our Allies enlar^t'd tln*ir 
^uins on Mie Sirypa hy eiipturiiig \’iiinio\ teliyk, 
.'t. A'illngo a few niilos south of lUirkiiiiofT. 
Areantinie, tlie fifrhtiiig round Hajvoronka 
conliiiut'd with undiiuinished violence. The 
armies in Podolia included some of the finest 
Ku.ssian cavalry divisions which, oven under tlie 
extraordinarily diflicult conditions of trench 
warfare, frequently managed to cany out 
siiceesssfiil charges against the enemy lines. “ A 
detachment of our cavalry,” says the Russian 
report of October 13, “left the village of 
Hajvoronka without being perceived and, 
deploying rapidly along the front on horse- 
back, charged the enemy’s lines. With a courage 
full of jsclf -sacrifice the cavalry crossed three 
lines of the entrenched enemy, putting him 
to the sabre. The enemy after some irregular 
firing took to flight.’* 

Meantime, General von Bothmer was hurry- 


lue up i‘ejuhn'{ eiueiii «•.. ilu'ow'itig .'ioiiie «»f his 
h'vL (•erm.iM tmup-, iutn the lighting. On 
r ];; ihti f iu iux delis «*red four bayonet 
.Mgaind the Kiis.^ian lren<‘h(*s rnniid 
I l.j j\ i.ronku. I’ndi i* the iirc^snre nf the fresh 
( fnre. -., our Allies witlirirew to llu> 

• .i-teiu b.iiik of tin' Sli'spa, udaining, bovs'ever, 
tlii'ir gaiii^ loiind IhirUaiioff and on IVloiint 
M.tki >\ a. 

The next -t mke was delivi'n.'d on 

()«Mober 21. in the di'.trirt. of Xovo-Aloxiniets. 

I5y a poworful todjt e'r nut in says t he 
l\*l!'ograd rotntn nn {(fftf »if October 22, ‘"wo 
carried yt*.sterda\ pari of 1 lie enemy’s positions. 
Similarly wt* <ap(ured ])art of the eneny’s 
pt)>itions in tlie rt'gion east of Lopnslino, north 
of Xovo-Alexiniets. During the day w’o cap- 
tured in this fighting I4S oflicers and 7,500 
jirisoiicrs, tw’o luuvit/.ers, and a number of 
machine-guns.” I^ven the Vienna olliciul report 
of the same day acknowk*dged the Russian 
success, stating that the Austrian front had been 
withdrawn “before the pressure of superior 
forct^s on a length of three miles and to a depth 
of 1,000 pact's.” During the next few days 
a baHle was fought of tlie kind which in trench 
W’arfare usually follows on changes in the line. 
At its close, about October 20, our Allies were 
still in possession of most of the newly-acquired 
ground. 

On October 30 the Austrians assumed tlie 
offensive north of the Dniester. Holding the 
belt of forests and eafions on the left bank of 
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RUSSIAN MOTOR-CYCLISTS RESTING. 

The solcier at the door of the WinJmill is keeping guard. 


tlio river botwoon Butehntch and ZalcshehykI, 
they had a distinct tactical advantage in that 
region, and the initiative lay uith them. 
Before the niovcinont had time to dcveloji 
it w*xs stopped by a vigorous Russian counter- 
offensive which was opened on the following 
day in the sector of Siemikovitse. Seriously 
threatened from that quarter, the enemy had 
to relinquish for the time being alf attempts 
at a flanking movement from the south. “ After 
fierce bayonet fighting,” says the Russian report 
of (November 1, ” our troops occupied the village 
of Siemikovitse. . . . The majority of the 
Germans defending the village were baypneted 
and the others wore captured,” But the 
passage across the Strypa at Siemikovitse, 
between the lake and the marshes, was too 
narrow to admit a proper deployment of forces, 
and our Allies had, therefore, to undertake the 
much more hazardous attempt of crossing the 
lake in boats. This was successfully carried out 
during the night of October 31 -November I. 

” Landing during the night on the opposite 
bank,” states the communique of November 2, 

” and breaking through several barbed w ire 
entanglements, some of which w^ero mider w^attjr, 
our troops attacked the enemy, and dashing 
into his trenches bayoneted the majority of 
the Germans and Austrians defending them. 
We took about 400 prisonci's. 


** The fighting continues on the Strypa near 
the village of Siemikovitse, at the southern 
extremity of Lake Tshkoff. On November 1 
oiu* troops carried by assault the village of 
Bakovice,- south of Siemikovitse, and the forest 
of Bakovice. 

“It has now been established that in tho 
fighting on October 31 and November 1 on 
the Strypa w^e captured altogether 80 ofTicers 
and 3,500 German and Austrian soldiers.” 

This w’-as, however, only tho beginning of the 
fighting at Siemikovitse, one of tho most 
peculiar battles fought in the war; forces 
amounting on either side to nearly an army 
corps, were contesting a front about one mile 
and a lialf wide, whilst batteries of all calibres 
w^cro developing regular hurricanes of fire from 
tho opposite banks of the lake and of the 
marshes which intervened between the two 
armies north and south of the causew'ay of 
Siemikovitse. South-west of the village of 
Siemikovitse and north of Sosnoff, between 
tlio sw^amps of Bicniava and the marshy 
valley of a small brook which joins the Strypa 
below’ Sosnoff, rises a ridge, about 1,200 feet 
high. Making use of its broken ground and 
of the cover which it affords, the enemy 
attempted on November 2 an attack against 
the village of Siemikovitse. At first he suc- 
ceeded in lionetrating the Russian front, but a 
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Russian counUT-offensive out oiY the advanml 
nody wliieh liad entered the village. Five 
thousand men, (iennans and Austrians, were 
taken yn'isoners. During the following days also 
the Austrian and <lfrm;in r''pnris elaiuu'd 
e(uiskh‘ral)l(' hauls of Kightiug l»y 

tleiUTal IJotliUH'r’s troop'-- in and ii‘‘ar 
Sieinik<)vils<* cnnliniUMl \ t-,t!‘T<Iay,'' mad-- 
the fk'rliii nnnnnniiiffo’ «)t' X«>venil>< r I. 
‘’'Hie nuinlier of prisom rs eaptunsj m 
♦ he \ illaire liLrliling vas ini-jea ^i d t«» .‘ijate.” 

( kaisidri ing ihr naiTtf.v' -.pin-c \Mlljin 
the ])a(lle wji,'. fonjii!, a'jc' mat 

dangeiv of Ijciii.u. •■nl «*lf ft**m .ill po-^ ihiljiy i-l 
relTt'Jlt l)y ihe lake ami th-‘ iiMi'-ir •<. if .-•.eii; 
hijt natural that tael' "itle - lionid ii..- \ e -iiia/' fi 
heavy lo>‘^(‘:^ in pri'Oner'-:. 

I luring I I’-e next. fev\ <la \ I la ' Ji* :o\ ..;.ei i’et)' .i 
in n'gainiffg tno'^l of the on fl>e u* 

haiik ()l the Slrvpa. 'Thi'ii a lull o! in »n iIm‘ 
lighting. It was again hrtiKen toward- ilieen'l 
of the* month, when the An.^triaii' atmmpieil 
to ri'gain a. foolhttid also on (lie ea.‘lern ->l(ie of 
th<‘ river. l»y a. skilful » ontu er a< i aek tin' 
Kussiaiis nmnageti to dj’ivt' them hack and to 
pill tlieir n'treating <*olnmn.s (tt tht' ri\er. .\ 
h'arful struggle <'nsiied : in preferenet* f*» 
surrendering, the Au.striaiis threw llieuLselves 
into the waLi'r, where tlieiy were (‘itht‘r drowned 
or perished by the lire of the llus.-iirtn butt erics. 
Uiissiaii military correspondents paid a generous 
tribute to that piece of stoicism, characteristics 


of the greatly improved inomi of the Ausiriam 
in ( »alieia in c^omparison with the troops engaged 
at till* beginning f>f th«' war. “ VVherc*as a year 
ago flight and surreiulcr wc^re common phejio- 
inenn in t h<* ra.nks of the Au.- trian Army,” wr<»to 
in J^ec-eml'er, The Times correspondent 

from p.*i rogj-nd, summing up Russian expert 
• •pinion. ■ !i.-day the .Austrians flee far less 
n-'t juoiitly amt surrender with the utmost 

i\ im.'t lUa I •. ' 

'I'. .w.ifd fl‘«' ‘‘nd of \«'vrmber a eomfdete lull 
;h,- 'i./htnig t in along (he emtire h^asti rn 
iVosn ; i|.!- MppM.-im: !ore.-s were still fai'ing one 
a fit .< li»“r pra« im-mHn on t In- sanies lines whiidi Ihey 
li.'d hold I wo n./MUli'; « arliei*, at the concdu.-ioii 
•: «!i. K.i.-.dan roHoaf fnan N’ihiii. Thi* (liTmiin 
j'kin o.nnmg a front m the Rest whicdi. owing 
<o :>!ip«rion(\ of eoninmnirations and llu' 
If. n ,,f .j, Intojnl eormeetinn a<*ross (ho 
M.ip-ho,- of I he Tiipet, •‘laiid ha.vi‘ been held by < 
P \ ,>r\ umeli inferior to t hos«' of Ibe at laek- 
mc ' iili , had faili ti eomplel civ , On liu* Dvina 
ind eveiw where .-•uitli of I lie Marshc's, our Allies 
maintained tluaU'eKes in po.sjlions in which 
tlmy had the use of e<piah if not superior, 
systems of roads and railways. "I’ho problem of 
initiative for tlu* future* wa.s far from having 
been solved in the way in winch the* Gormans 
hod wished and exi)ect('d to see it done. The 
(.Jornian otionsivo in the summer of 1914 was to 
have “ settled for good tho war in the West. 



AN AMBUSH. 

Russiant skirmishing in a village in Galicia, 
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r The Times Photoaraph:* 


RUSSIANS IN THE TRENCHES. 

Commanding Officer directing operations from observation point in the front line. 


It broke down at the very gates of Paris, in the 
battle of tlio Marne. Tlie canij)aign of 19 1 .5 was 
to have “ knocked out ” Russia. After a 
successful advance of five mont hs, during which, 
wit! i comparatively \ ery few reverses, the Austro- 
Ccrmaii armies had been progressing on the 
average by about two miles a day, their offensive 
broke down bctw^'cn 10 and 15 inilt*s in front of 
Riga'and Dvinsk, of ilovno and Tariiopol. As 
it was the crust of the western area and of its 
system of defence rc'iiiained in the hands of our 
Alli(*s. Oradual in time, spread out o\ er a front 
of many hundreds of miles, the final breakdown 
of the Austro -German offensive in the East 
failed to strike tlie imagination of the public, 
as had the dramatic collapse of their advance in 
France in tlie earl^^ days of the war, wJien every 
development was still followed uith breatJiless 
attention. And y<‘t the two events are com- 
parable in Intrinsic value. In either ease the 
Germans liad conquered by their previous 
advance a country to exploit, to oppress, and to 
boast about at home and abroad ; but in either 
case they failed to reduce their opponents to a 
state of strategical and military impotence. 
Their enemies came back, determined to reclaim 


the lost countries and provinces apd to right, the 
wrongs inflicted upon them. 

Til both cases the final failure seems to hav(' 
been due in part to similar causes : an 
exaggerated iilea of the results alrt'ady achieved 
and an under-est iinato of the remaining striking 
power of the enemy, led to a premature with- 
drawal of forces from the area in which a 
decisive victory had been nearly gained. In 
either case, that withdrawal of troops was an 
important, though by no means the only, cause 
of the final failure. In September, 1914, the 
Russian invasion of East Prussia brought about 
a transfer of forces from France to tho East. 
In September, 1915, a very considerable 
number of troops was withdrawn from Russia 
to meet tho Franco -British offensive at Loos 
and in the Champagne, and to co-bporate with 
the Bulgarians in the Serbian campaign. The 
agreement with King Ferdinand hod to be 
carried out and the Aiistro-German armies on 
the Russian front had to pay in failure part of 
its price. * 

About the middle of September the enemy 
forces in Russia were estimated at about 
130 divisions. The following account given by 
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tJio RuHsJKy Invalid himV bo takon as rcprorieiiting 
thoir .strength, even affor th«? first withdrawals 
Juwi b(H'n made for tla* Stabian front : “ Under 
the command of von Uolow, in tlu' section 
Kiga-Dvinsk-S\ icntsinnv, 12 divisions, of wliicli 
five aro cavalry ; inalcr the c(»inm>iud ot 
^hehllo^l, in llie Mctioii S\ imtsians A'iln.i' 
Orany, 15 di\isiiais, including tiuco cavalry: 
in tFie S('ction ( h-an\ -S|nnini-I ‘in-k, t7 to .70 
divisions nndcr von 1 1 indj-nhiirg ; in the 
.si^ctam Uinsk I >nl)no-|>rud\ Tarnctju'i aial \>»\ »» 
Sc.lice 54 ihvisions. irii-luding I't iMV.iltv. 
l<olaliv»‘Iy tlic sironm >i. i,^ tlc' .vu-fio (U roMO 
groiij) of vhicli .SO [lor c ut. i - ta rsuan, dj •• 
trihuij'd on Mio ()i-.t,ny ‘'^l'»t»iin- I'ln-'k lose, ‘on- 
stilut ing 1 Jic taiciuy’s emO ro. 'I'he l< t( w ifu'. li -**n 
(Trodrio t<» Ihua. i-; so!i'!\ <hrin.ou - von (lie 
right wing Ix'ing .'{O j»cr e<ni. ( h rfo.ui. ' lo 
Octobci*, ItMo. onlv oO OUT m| .g’ 170 

(ha*mmi inf.-iniry di\ iut u - " ('.oil >>n t (•.> I’ j.- .iat) 
front, whilst 1 10 w-’n* ivui'-cut iMt'd in the \\»vt. 
a.nd 10 wen* <*!\ga-gc<l in Sciliia. Iii .nldfiio/i to 
t.ho .50 (Jennan di\isi(m-, our .Mli"'' were t>ict d 
by 40 Atistro-I lungai’ian infantry di\ •."ioti'^ and 
.SOUK' 23 Anst rod Jcrtnaii ea\ .dry di\ Hion-., 
in.'iking a total of a.h<aiL 11.3 divisions. The 
difleronce of 17 divisioiis, i.e., about 1.3 per 
cent, of the f)riginal strength, may secfri sfiiall. 


but then the nnmber of divisions is not the 
only factor by whit^h the strength of tho army 
to be judged ; ono needs furtbci* to know to 
wh.at strength tho divisions were rna.ntainod, 

a. nd there wero many indications of tho Austro- 
(ieiman command allowing in the aiiLiimn of 
ltd 5 It', 1‘tTcetivcs on tho Kastorn front to fall 
hn' b< low the normal levfd. h^inally, it, must In? 
M-niennhercd I h:it it, is the marginal force whicli 
oiaki s il»e. uffensivc strength of an army ; on a 
ironi osvr Ton miles a very considerable 
maulM i- tro«»ps must he kept oil tbo time as a 

. f i)b .er\ ,i» ifUK Only that which is left 
Old ibfc..-.* th'' nuiniKn* rcipiirecl for tho 
(k uac*.* .1 the -fiUie part of tho front can her 
UMUM-d iiiti. a. diiving ftavo and used as a 

b. )((*ntc^ i:tm availed, .i i‘ho''(‘n sector of th<? 
hoe, 

Dmiiig the hill in l)c<‘cjuhcr, 1915, the 
Ausirodierutitn <*ommarid s( lengthened again 
d..- ( rh i'tivt s on tin' Ku'^siall front , 'J'he Serbian 
I'.uiipaigfi had pr ict ica.lly como to an end, and 
was no irniiKMliate dangi’r of a new 
Knineo-llrif isli o/fensive in the VW.yt. Tho 
politicid siiimtion in the Ihilkans confiniied 
uncertain, and a.s (he flerniLiiis could not niiiko 
up I heir mind to risk tlfcu* prestige in an attack 



THE GERMAN ADVANCE IN POLAND. 
Distributing eatables captured from the Russians. 
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againnt Salonica, they lioped to keep up the 
spirits of their Allies and to intimidate neutrals 
by a coup in the sf>-called “ political corner ** — 
t.e., on the Strypa, the •Dniester, and in the 
Ihikovina, where the southern end of the 
Eastern Front touches Rumania. 

About the New Year of 1916 the best Russian 
military authorities estimated the hostile forces 
in the Eastern tJieatre of war at 120 infantry 
and 23 cavalry divisions, with corresponding 
artillery. The entire front, from the Gulf of 
liiga to the Rumanian border, was divided into 
four sections. Tlio section from Tukkum to the 
Upper Nieinen was under Hindonburg, thence 
to the Piipot was under Prince J^oopold of 
Bavaria, thence to the Ikva under Linsiiigen, 
thence to Rumania was under the Archduke 
Frederick. 

The group of armies under Hindenburg 
remained whore it ha<jl stood at the beginning 
of autumn. After a brief summer campaign (it 
had not begim moving until after the Austrian 
defeat at Krasnik in the beginning of July) 
and after an exhibition of impotent goodwill 
on the Dvina, it settled down to a heroic rest, 
waiting for the armies in the south, composed 
mainly of Austro-Hungarian troops, to set 
the stone rolling again^ In the centre. Prince 
Leopold of Bavaria continued with his 
“ Sancho,” General von Woyrsch, an ever 
mere legendary existence.* 

The main concentration of forces took place 
south of the Pripet Marshes. • Some 800,000 
men, including six or seven German army corps 
— i.e., 250,000 to 300,000 — wore gathered 
between the mouth of the Stochod and the 
Runvmian frontier. On the extreme left flank, 
the German army of General von Linsingen was 
transferred into the marsh district, w^hilst the 
lino of the Styr was handed over to the Fourth 
Austro-Hungarian Army under Archduke? 
Joseph Ferdinand (this army now included all 
the Polish Legions, gathered for the first time 
into one army corps). In winter, whilst tlie 
ground was frozen, the conditions in the 
marshes were, of course, much more favourable 
than they hod been in autiunn, when that 
district had been assigned to the Austro- 

* It is interesting to mark that Prince Leopold, who 
at his first appearance on the Warsaw ** stage " in 
August, 1915, was introduced to the world as chief of a 
group of armies, in a “ birthday article,” devoted to 
him by the Neup Freie Prenac in February, 1916, was 
referred to merely as commander of the Ninth German 
Army. Sortie German political schemes concerning 

Poland had failed, and Prince Leopold was the loser. 


Himgarian and Polish -troops ; on the other 
hand, the districts of Rafalovka and Tchar- 
torysk had proved rather “ exposed,” and a 
resumption of fighting on the Styr was soon 
to be expected. Next to the Army of Arch- 
duke Joseph Ferdinand stood the First Austro- 
Hungarian Army imder General von Pulnillo. 
The front extending from the Ikva to the 
Upper Strypa was held by the Second Austro- 
Hungarian Army under General von Boehm - 
Ermolli. On the Middle Strypa stood the 
Army of Count Bothmer, composed largely of 
German troops. The lino of tho Dniester and 
the Bukovina was held by tho Sixth Austro- 
Hungarian Army under General von Pflanzer- 
Baltin ; it had boon fighting in that corner ever 
since the early spring of 1915. 

On December 23 fightiiig was resumed at 
tho southern end of the Eastern front. This 
time our Allies were, in appearance, the attack- 
ing side. In reality the so-called Russian 
offensive in Bessarabia, to the ” failure ” of 
which the enemy Press devoted endless 
columns, was merely a preventive move, fore- 
stalling a planned enemy advance from tho 
Bukovina. Mr. V. Chelnokoff, Mayor of Mos- 
cow, who visited the Russian Headquarters 
towards tho end of January, 1916, is reported 
to havo said that the Russian Staff was com- 
pletely satisfied with its results ; tho blow 
which had boon prepared against the Russian 
positions had been successfully anticipated. 
Moreover, there may havo been still another 
reason for Russia’s almost demonstrative display 
of activity in Bessarabia. For months news 
had boon current about the massing of troops 
in Southern Russia ; about tho middle of 
February, 1916, the fall of Erzerum made it 
clear to the world at large for which front at 
least considerable portions of that army had 
been meant. An offensive on the Bessarabian 
frontier, undertaken tdwards the end of Decem- 
ber, was naturally of the nature to distract the 
attention of the enemy and to cover up the 
preparations for the master-blow which was 
to come from tho Caucasus. 

The most natural line for a Russian offensive, 
because the most threatening for the enemy, 
led through tho “ gap ” between tho Dniester 
and the Pruth, where an advance to a fairly 
considerable depth could be effected (jn a 
limited front, as the ” belt of the Dniester ” 
affords sufficiont flank-cover from the north. 
It is, however, only the absence ,of big rivers 
across that region which gives it on the, map 
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BETWEEN TWO FIRES. 

Russian uavalry dashing through a burning village, being fired on by German infantry. 

the appearance of a gap.” In reality it is 300 to 800 fc?et above the level of the wide open 

barred* by a range of Mils called the Bcrdo lields on their western edge, and of the Pruth 

Horodyshtche, covered with fine oak forests. valley round Czornowitz. East of Mahala, in 
The Yurkovco-Sadagora-Mahala high road the valley of the River Hukoii, the hills and. 

marks approximately the western and southern forests recede to the north, and for some dis- 

limit of the wooded hills, which rise from tanco their border faces to the east ; the 
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villages of Rarantcho and Toporontz lie at 
Ihoir foot. A /ow miles north-east of Topo- 
roiitz the lino between forest and plain runs 
again duo east ; on a large-scale map it can be 
distinguished by an almost continuous chain 
pf small villages, huddled at the foot of the hills. 

The following description was given of the 
two villages of Toporoutz and Rarantcho by 
on eyo-witno88 who visited them soon after 
1 he battle : “ Toporoutz is a big village, and lies 
at tho foot of a very steep hill. Its huts are 
biumt down. Shrapnel set fire to them. . . ’ 
Yet in the middle of tho battle the peasant- 
folk continued to go about their work, until 
they hod to bo removed, as unnecessary 
casualties were becoming too frequent. . . . 
Next to Toporoutz lies Rarantcho, covered by 


a height with two small forests. Their treo^ 
must be lovely in spring-time, but all that is 
left of them now are. trunks and brand h's 
brokem by gun-fire. Across tho hill run tlie 
parallel lines of the opposite trenches. Since 
September, 1914, that hill has seen many a 
battle, but none as desperate as the last. . . . 
Here, as elsew^licre, were to be found all the 
newest technical inventions of military art : 
electrified wires, mine fields, barbed wire, 
wolves’ holes. (In what form has modern 
development in these years approached far-off, 
secluded lands 1) 

“ Rarantcho is a big village, in certain ways 
a town. It has three churches ; of these, the 
Greek-Orthodox church is a big stone building, 
the Roman Catholic church is small. A few huts 
were burnt down, a few civilians were kiiled. 
In the cemetery rest soldiers of all nationali- 
ties — it has again grown much larger. . . 

The progress of the battle on that faont can 
hardly be described to one who does not know 
the country except in the vague and obscure 
terms of the official reports mentioning the 
taking of nameless trenches, or in the bare 
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Ill 


exprossinp tlio luinibc'rs of captiu‘(*cl 
prisoners. The? brokm ground oiTortnl 
for skilful mtincpuvring. i'kiiihnliug lire from 
woll-placcd Imttcrios, ‘8M[)ping, mining - nil 
Ihese devices wore used. 'I'lu* inuc.li ronli sted 
ridg(‘. l)ct.\\ oon tlio two villag«'s wms Lenied iiV 
our Allies, lirjportjudi lieighi •. dominaJ iiiu* ihv 
appi'fKich to Czernowitz wore r.i!if:nNd. 'l ii*- 
general £>osi(ioii of (lie tivu-j-, r. M {.' 

said to have hf'cii (ton.adcr.ihly iitii>rt)ve.J. 
sides that one could nwTc'ly I' ll llie ie.l*' f li.i 
heroic deeds, suffering'^ and de.ille-. < i ’ii hi il. 
liglitcrs from lla^ Caiiea.-ri-’, '.f p.ui' nt Ih.- Mn 
moujiks, of Slav [)ea.-;anls fiom .mmI 

iVnat ia, jlr»‘-scd in AusI r"-l I imi-irsae, nren.ti:. . 
and of -Magyars aiul <;erMian-., ilu* I'.ji r i.:. . 
of Mu' Mapshurg Monareliy, 

Whilst the. Mnssians wse sitirinifig flu* ini! 
on Mi(^ Bukovina. frontier a. fre.^h l|■n!.’v^ 


was raging on Mie. old battlefjt'lds on the St^T 
and Mie Slrxfui. Tohnrtorysk and Kolki 
bi'eamo again the eentri's of liorco fighting, 
vvjiieli <'\teiided this time also farllier south 
I'l Olyka, on the llovno-Kovel r.iilway line. 
()nei- nmre oui Allies e.'^tahlished Miernselves on 
the .Mil (j\ i* /.he IfilU, and onee more the 
' nemv I ri* d lo eeanitir their ;ul\’a.neo by an 
o'N ri iv- i!i i!i»‘ Koiki disrrif't. In sliort, th<' 
•hern. lie ndv.liue^ :nid iel ireini-nt the ei’i>ss- 
if-.-..'- .ii.d re( r- .-..'-uig-, tin' Ijankiiig inovemi*nts 
• w ti * M.n'f i ing w hi(‘h in the autumn 

fi i*.-uid ill! grim atni gruesome niek- 

: n.'f ef ! h. “ f.)iMdrill(' ” ri*pea.te<l 

M;< iM fo J.Mii! i: \\ lUMi, Similarly t)je 

Off#.'* w;,-. ii -,mi:i'd in tji'.* di-^t.ricls of 

i ^ehii.i:. I ha'^.oi'Ml a>id ihilehaeli uiid about 

' r i !l (■•.r .r II. iM*.'' < iVfM ti» ill" I’rijiet 



WOUNDED ON A RAILWAY SIDING. 

On the left is a wounded Russian havinjS his wounds dressed, while the troops who are on their way 
to the fighting-line look on with sympathy. On the right is a wounded German. 
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SCREEN OF FIRE ALONG THE RUSSIAN FRONT. 
The Enemr attempt* to atop the Rnerian adTanee. 
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the middle of January, at the end of the 8o- 
called New Year’s battle, both sides stood on 
the Styr and Sirypa ])riiotieaIly in tho samr 
positions as they had iit;ld a( iis begin 
ning. Just one iuon^ eliaptfT luul Ik'cji add(*d 
to tho history of stationary ti’oiioli warfare. 
Again the Aiistro-Gernian ITonriqriarl «.Tr: and 
their I’ress noisily proclanuod tin*, world 
tho “ break<lnwn of tiu* lliis-.i;ni olh nsivf, ' 
altliough there was nolhini.: lo iiulieoi** liial on 
tho Styr and Slryjja. oillut* ^id«‘ was mon '*0 
tho ol'l‘onsi\'e tlai!» I In* th.i* t-ilher -idt* 

eonteinplatefl a?» orii'iea\‘- <»ri ;> 1 • i»!- idi‘r ’.ht' 
seale in the naddir «»l' wii'I*t. ! In' mi 

Ix'ith si(l(‘^, were eoi e idir.! I ,ini{ j n'l 
nior<* nr 1/ ss e\i*fi. '|’!i( ii- im.i ».•.! mr- 

from 

'riu' signal IJnssian -in'«i ii ( -I . im ‘I jK* ■ 
on the l)m» stiT, 0/1 ^'rlJrllal\ !>. Mia\ he iat.*n 

»us t.h(>> clo.xt' ul‘ I hr winirr h.'Ullr in (J.iiima 
By th(‘ (-aj)! ure nf thal ini} mil aiil hi idj.rhrad 
in fact, I lie ; no- 1 iin)mi-tani hri\\r»j; Xi/hnioii 
and Za.l(*shehyki -nm* Alin .'! nfn iird for Ihoni 
selves a. door into tin* inueli-rontesji-d ri'gioi. 
of Koloinca. ( 'nnsiileriim the monly |»rr 
paratory oharaeter of llm winti'r liidiling, thr 
capture of 1 'stsieteiiko ean Ix*. do.si-rihrd . 1 .' an 
achievcnKsit. of consideralilo stratrgie sieui 
fieaiico. 

It a sni'oess from tlie strategic point of view, 
it was a real feat from that of tactics. "I’hc 
town of ['stsietehko lies in tho canon of tJie 
Dniester, at its jumdion witli (he DzhurMi. 
"Fho cahoii is at that point JOO to 000 feet iliM'p. 
Tho Dzhnryn moots tho Dniester at a sharp 
angle. Tlie Tluste-Horodi'iika road erossos 
the Dzhiiryn in tho town of Ustsicteliko and 
then, before crossing tho Dnie.ster, runs for 
almost half a mile up that river — i.e., along 
tho southern arm of the angle formed by th(* 
two rivers. 'J’his circumstance proved of the 
,:reatest tactical importance ; the bridgehead 
of l^stsietchko lies at the base of the angle 
f(')rmed by the Dzhuryn and the Dniester, 
and tho Austrians held tho mountain and 
tho forest . which intervene between Tcher- 
vonogrod * and the bridgehead of Ustsietchko. 
In other words, the Russians were not 

• ♦ Tchervonoi'rod (literally the “ Rod 'rown **), now 

a mere village, is one of tho oldest historic townsliips 
of Eastern Europe. Tn tho ninth century it was tho. 
seat of Uuthenian princes ; it is known in inecliieval 
chronicles as the caatrum rubrum. From, that town 
the whole country got the name of *' Rod Russia.** 
A truly princely palace, situated deep in the caAon of 
the Dzhuryn, shows that also in more recent times it 
has had its great days. 


iippnxiching the Dniester and tho bridge- 
heatl across a plain, .but had to negotiate tho 
trauon of the l!)/luiryn before they got within 
reach of ilit'ir objective. To (ho foj*tn*ss 
which the Austrian.s lia-d establl.'-dicd on the 
ridee in(rrv«-ning between tho two canons 77/r 
/’./■.‘//vv e.of r»'->|>fwidciit from Botrograd, who 
vi' it'd ()n‘ baf t l.'lield, applitMl th(' \'^ery happy 
dt -. ruitioii of ‘'a miniature Gihrahar.” Wlio- 
ovk'V know i th« wild, ragged, rocky .sulos of the 
wiudir.g l*odt'liaii canons, with their ravines, 
:• Mod g.dlcrios, will I'lc-ily a|>prccuito the 
fii;.: tmmp:i.Ti.^‘on, and also tho oppor- 
vGiich Naturi' oftcred hen' to tho 
tcchmi'ai art nf thr Ausirian commaiHliM's, and 
rJn‘ dillM'iiit 1.-^ \v hi.-h mu' Allies litul t<> ovorconit*. 
I'l.f viiiii h .hrir }i«-liicvcm»‘nt- meant to 

\*ist rio!!-: i- !m shown in th<* (laf dtaiial <d’ 
?!}<- of 1 'si.sr<'l chko which was issued 

lo'O! \ icfinii. lint a f(n\ da\s lalcr the nows 
caiiii' of fm t lighling, this I ime at !\1 id uilLche, 
oji j-oi’i h'Wiv iem .side of tlic IhiiestiT, thus 
* In; 1 1*1 y ilhr-tnitiug tho \'alue of Au.strian 

Everybody felt at timo that these small> 
;dmo<t iiisignilic.mt, mo\ es, which tho average 
student of tliu camjxiigu could hardly have 
marked on bis maj>, w ere in reality the prelude 
to much greater events in a no longer distant 
future. 

On .lariuary 2 tlio Tsar uddre.ssed a speed i 
to tiio Knights of tJie Order of St. George ; 
having thanked them for their vnliart and 
self-sacrificing serviees, he concluded v ith the 
following scntc'iiccs of truly historic impor- 
tance : . bo assured that, as I said at tla^ 

begimiing of tho war, I will not conclude 
peace until wo have chased tho last enemy 
from our territory, nor will I conclude such a 
peace except in full agreement with our Allies, 
to whom \ve are bound not by paper treaties, 
but by true friendship and blood.** 

A few days later General Polivanoff, Russian 
Minister of War, reviewed the military situation 
in an interview with tho special correspondent 
of tho Journal at Petrograd. He described 
the acute mimitions crisis of 1916, and the way 
in which it was remedied, tho building up of 
now industries in Russia and the employment 
of all natidnal resources for the services of the 
armv. Whilst the industrial mobilisation had 

^ a 

thus been proceeding, now eumies had been 
raised and traineef. He summed up the posit ion 
in the following sentences ; 
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I'AY DAY. 

A Russian Paymaster and his assistants on the battlefield. 

“ Thanks to the tnoblli/iatioii of tlie groat ing. Bcliind the four Allies there are tho 

mass of moil ordored some months ago and tho natural resources of the whole univtjrse. l^ehind 

doubling of tho iHimbor of our depots, we tho Army of tho Central Powers iiro exhaii.s- 

have now a permanont reserve of a million and tion and shakincss. There is only ono way 

n half of young recruits, which will permit us to express oiir final success and that *ia 

to feed tho various units without sending to in tho words — tho war will continiio to the 

the front men with insuniciciit military train- end.” 



c.iiAFri'-.K <;\i. 

THE NAVY’S WORK IN [915. 


N.w^ ’s 1 ’ask AM> 'rnK or W \iJ < m v s \ i rn i in )h|.i Loju* Kishkii 

AND Mh. ('niiRomi,!, -Mi;. l>Ai.i'Hii \s lnr?! LtutD « uNsno < »mi\ Ioih > - - i (jnchoi. ok tjik 
X ouTH Ska— - l^vi’Hoi. WHhk I )i rio i\ A<iin'. I so ri ok .s IX n oi’r - Work on tuk 

MEIiDfAN I’oAST 'J’llli. (Ji;HM\N Si IVM \ K I .N 1 : ‘ r»}»-(r\01’ Si liMMcIM. \\ 'a KI’AKK- IJltlTISlI 

( ■OUNTFOFt-MExVSrilL’S 'rilK Si.' HM M{ f N i’ ,Mi:v\5 «• ' U I i i. IN 1 1 VNJ» “ rODTISII iJl.orK NDK Poi.D’V - • 
()HKUATION.St JN TUK 1 5 V r.Tfl'-- 'rm-; \ \\ ^ VNO III!-' ’ ' \f:0 \M- I J 1 :'^ WmKK JV 'J'HK AdK/V'J’U' 

Tins Navv and the I’kiiscan (d i,i I’hj; Comh i si’ m <it K\l\^ r^ioNirs 


T IIK part play(*<l l»y Jowal N.n\ 
diiriag (ho last in’rio months of 
\vn.a not rotnarkahlo for (IramalH' 
iiicidoiitrt or (looi.siNo oiTi.a-i. \o 
bostilo was fought on Mk* grand svaJo, and no 
largo offensive movoini'iit.s, apart front tliosi’ 
nooossitatod by cooporation witli tho Allied 
military forces, and by the operations at (ho 
Dardanelles, were undertaken. No attempt 
was inado by tlie Germans to bring about an 
engagement of tJie first magnitude, nor again 
to inveigle tho Grand Fle(?t into a position of 
thoir own selection. TJio High Sea Fleet re- 
mained behind the protection of its barrier of 
submarines, mines, sand-banks, and land 
fortifications. 

It was the intervention of tho Britisli Fleet 
that robbed Germany of the speedy victory 
upon which she had so confidently relied at 
the outbreak of war, and during 1915 the force 
under Sir John Jellicoe continued to assert 
an unchallenged, if only a conditional, com- 
mand of the seas, and in a strategic sense to 
dominate the war. Behind its buckler, the 
ocean pathways were held, the enemy’s sea 
trade paralysed, and the maritime communi- 
cations secured from material interference and 
molestation. At the some time it exerted a 
strangle-hold upon the economic condition of 
Germany which, although it had not yet won 
the war, promised inevitably when drawn 
Vol. VII.— Part 82. 


»K.’)iD r‘ f<> h,i'-:D u ifs cud vu’loriously for (ho 
.MIh-,.. 

So Dll', (he M-a UMT hmi followcci a rmriual 
Olid cxp«’<'ird <*<.»ur.'.e. It was fi()(. surprising 
iJiat id'(cr (he action of Januaiy - b when (heir 
battle-eruisors suffi nd di-seomfitiire and loss, 
the -High Sea Floej should rt'inaiii inac(i\ e. The 
disparity of his navy in numbers, in gim-power, 
and in etlieieia.-y, wliiidi laul Iwen so strikingly 
dcinonst raU’d, was alone sullickuit tt» iUMuumt 
for the decision of (lie Supreim' War Lord not 
to aceejit the ehallengi* to liattle oHereii by tho 
British Fleet. J5ut while it was thought 
unwise to send tho main fleet out for tlio pur- 
pose of engaging a superior force, tlie much- 
vaunted process of attrition, by which equality 
between tJio oppo.sod navies was to bo attained, 
had also completely come to naught. It was 
this failure, and that of the efforts by the 
raiding cruisers in the outer seas to destroy 
British commeree, which led to tho adoption 
of an alternative scheme for starving England. 

The distinctive features of the so-called sub- 
marine blo(;kado were tlio sinking of passenger 
ships and traders without warning, and a 
general war upon mercantile traffic, in which 
neutrals as well as Allied vessels suffered. 
While in the use of the under-w’ater boats 
to the extent of their opportunity the record 
of Germany’s naval officers was characterised 
by skill and daring, their methods were marked 
121 
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DODGING AN ENEMY SUBMARINE. 

The zig*zag wake of a French torpedo boat in the Mediterranean. 


by 80 little regard either for the dictates of 
humanity or the laws of warfare that their 
acts drew down upon them and thoir masters 
the reprobation of the world. 

The performances of the submarines were, 
indeed, so startling and spectacular that there 
was some inclination to attach undue im- 
portance to this chiss of vessel. Its sucecs.ses, 
however, were attained mainly by stealth and 
surprise, and not bv reason of any inherent 
superiority as a fighting agent. Neither 
jigainst warships nor in the raid against 
merchantmon did the submarine find it pos.sibl6 
to accomplish any result of great military value. 
While there was serious loss f)f life, the effect 
of the destruction of a certain amount of 
useful sliipping was altogether disproportionate 
to the effort employed. The British seamen, 
put upon their mettle to meet the novel 
menace, w’ere not long before they devised 
measures of protection, and thus a truer esti- 
mate of tlie submarine as an instrument of 
naval warfare was obtained. With further 
development its value might be expected to 
increase, but it had so far proved itself no more 
than a useful adjunct to the battle fieet. Such 
lessons as could be drawn from the naval 


incidents of 1915 did little to modify opinion 
in regard to the types of vessel which should be 
represented in an effective navy. Nothing 
yet pointed to the extinction of the battleship 
and battle-cruiser as the principal represen- 
tatives of naval power. The advantages of 
suiieriority in speed and armament received 
further demonstration in the scuffles be- 
tween the lighter craft on outpost duties as 
well as in the more important actions between 
larger vessels. 

Apart from the measures taken to counteract 
the activity of the submarine, the British Navy 
supplied the requisite support upon which the 
whole of the operations on sea and land de- 
pended. With the assistance of the fleets of 
the Allies the lines of communication with the 
various centres of military activity in the 
Mediterranean were kept open, and the rein- 
forcement of the armies by men, stores, and 
every provision for their continued effective- 
ness was maintained. In earlier chapters the 
great tragedy at the Dardanelles, w^ch began 
with the naval action on February 19 and 
continued until the concluding act upon which 
the curtain was dropped when the last British 
and French soldiers left Helles on January 10, 
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1916 , was set forth. Whatever may be tht^ 
historian’s verdict upon tho “ gamble ” at the 
Durdaiu^lles, tho performances of tho seamen 
and soldiers must redound to their imperishable 
honour. Tho eondhions under wliioh tin* s<m 
engagements t(»ok place, tlie landing w as navie, 
and the \fithdra\val offocled, were un- 

exampled in the record of the \\oi*ld’s wars, and 
never before had tlaTo been ilisj»l,ived ^Menii-r 
endmance, heroism, and v’alour. t'lij-nec-. 
Britain, and the* Dominions luue every n 
to be y>roud of tho fiehieveme?its nf ihfMr : <**• 
on the Chillipoli Peninsula. 'J’ln-«MiLduni? tl'* 
operations, as Sir Ian llanhlton >aid lo h« ^ 
dispatches, “the Hoyal Navy lia.’J been l.rlur 
and mother to tho army. Xot ofu' of O', leit 
realizes how nmeli he owes tt. \ iv e Admiral de 
liobeck ; t<» the warships, Pnawh and Kri‘i di ; 
to tlu‘ destroyta’s, nmK*-s\\e.ep(‘rs, pickei b(*a.i - 
and to all their daunt le.ss (Tews, wIjo look »a> 
thought <*f I h(‘msvl\'es, but i i.sk<'<.l everything 
to give thei? soldier comrades a fair rmi in at. 
the enemy.” 

Coniu'cted with the* (hdlipoh ad\entun‘ was 
tho ehange in tlie adu •nisi rai ion of I he Navy, 
which came about when Lord FisIsT, on 
^^^lv 11, 11)13, jjlaeed his resignation of the 
ollice of First St'a Lord in the hamls of Mr. 
Asrpiith. It was not j\<*eepted until nearly a 
fortnight later, and the reas«)n ha* l.,ord Fisher's 


action was not explained. During tho interval 
a change of Ministry occ\u*rod, and a Coalition 
Cabii\t't w»is formed, whcai it was foimd that 
Mr. (.'hurciiill iuui also left tho Admiralty and 
ha.d been .sueecfdeil in the otlicc of First Lord 
by Mr. A. J. Jhilfonr, with Admiral »Sir Henry 
JtU'kson as First. Sea Lorth For about six 
monlh.-^ afit'rwards Mr, Flnirchill held the 
>ineenr< of t hane<*llor of tiie Duchy of 

L.IM5M--I er. wliii h oiliee. iu^ n;sigiied on Nov'em- 
{‘«’r II, I’dI"), and in the explanation of his 
<-'ML«h}ef whleh he rn/sde in t-lie House of Com* 
f*<nr d.i\ ^ i.Uer lu* «-<.nnplai lud that, ju 
J-. ...Mol lo 1 h» ‘k eilmoite war gamblii ” at 
t kdiipoli, .fv Mr. ( 'hurchill himself I'alleil it. 

litd not rei't i\e fi*om tin' h3i‘st Sea Lord 
«!<!!• r lii»‘ fkitr giodanci' hrfore tin* event or 
ifto -iijjpor! eftrruards which 1 was 

t'Olilhd o\j»,M‘.t. ' To this <*luii*g<* the 

oelv rrpl\ made b\ L«»rd FisJier was tho 
lolltjwing .-t.ilfiotijl in \t flay in the JJouso 

“I a ^k lea\(‘ of Vfaii* lord,*'hips to make a 
siatennait. ( f'rta.ln reh'.niiei's wert' iiuulo to 
mo in a .-poec h f|fli\'(*n'd yesterday liy Mr. 
t Imrehill. I li.vve Ix'en 61 years in the s(3rviec 
of ni\ eonnirv, and 1 leave my record in tho 
ha,inls <»f my count rynn'n. ^Hie Prime Minister 
said s’cstt'rday that Mr. Churchill had said one 
or two things which he had better not have 



ANSWERING THE “S.O.S.” MESSAGE. 

British torpedo-boat destroyer going to the asaiatanoe of a steamer torpedoed by a German submarine! 
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THE BRITISH EVACUATION OF GALLIPOLI. 
Big guns leaving Suvla Bay in broad daylight. 


said, and that he had necessarily and naturally 
left unsaid some things which will have to be 
said. I am content to wait. It is unfitting to 
make personal explanations affecting national 
interests when my country is in the midst 6f a 
groat war.” 

To what extent responsibility for the fiasco 
at the Dardanelles rested upon those two men, 
or to what degree it was shared by others, was 
not mode clear. In the new Board of Admiralty 
one other change w^as made, the Duke of 
Devonshire succeeding Mr. George Lambert, 
M.r., as Civil L 9 rd. Vice-Admiral H. F. 
OlivcT remained as Chief of the War Staff, and 
Admiral of the Fleet Sir Arthur Wilson also 
continued to be aHso(;iated witJi the Admiralty 
in an advisory capacity. 

In one notable respect, the change at the 
Admiralty was followe'd by a compk?te change 
in policy. ' During the Churchill-Fisher ad- 
ministration, information on the subject of 
the whereabouts of the Fleet, its constitution 
and movements, had been consistently refused. 
Every measure necessary to maintain secrecy 
in regard to these matters was taken, and the 
actual situation of the Fleet was, as Mr. 
Churchill picturesquely phrased it, “lost to 
view amid the Northern mists.” About two 
months after Mr. Balfour became First Lord, 
the Archbishop of York was permitted to visit 
the Fleet and to supply an account of his fort- 
night’s stay with the seamen to The Times. 
After tills exception had been made, excur- 
sions to the various naval bases became fre- 
quent, it was understood at the suggestion of 
the Foreign Office, and not only Allied but 
neutral journalists and other representatives 
of foreign countries were taken on board the 


vessels and shown the naval establishuu'nls 
at these places. Information thus obtained 
was published in the form of articles in the 
world’s Press, and to a large extent the 
veil of mystery which had enveloped tho 
principal British naval force in the war was 
withdrawn. 

There were many indications that during 
1916 the strength of the British Fleet both 
absolutely and relatively had undergone eon- 
siderablo augmentation. Not only did the 
journalists who visited tho naval bases mep- 
tion tho names of vessels which hod been under 
construction, but in official dispatches it was 
made evident that new classes and tyjjcs cif 
ships had been added to the Fleet. Mr. 
Ashmeod-Bartlett, the otlicial “ Eye-Witness ” 
at the Dardanelles, was permitted to describe 
several types of vessels of the monitor class 
and other ships which had been adapted by 
modifications of construction to meet tho 
submarine menace, but Admiral Bacon, in liis 
dispatch of the operations off the Belgian poast, 
mentioned several such vessels by name. Mr. 
Churchill, in his apologia, also spoke of his 
successor as First Lord finding himself, week 
by week, upborne upon an ever-swelling tide 
of deliveries of craft of all kinds, and of a kind 
best suited to the purposes of this war, as a 
consequence of Lord Fisher’s return to the 
Admiralty in 1914. No man, he said, had ever 
been able to put war purpose into the design of 
a ship like Lord Fisher. Then in regard to 
the Grand Fleet, there was no doi^bt that 
during tho period under review its standard of 
efficiency was considerably improved by con- 
stant sea training and frequent gun practice. 
The tangible results of the Navy’s ubiquitous 
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and all -powerful activity wore felt in tlio 
inviolability of oiu* shores and in the unaffwt(*d 
conditions of tiie daily lives of the people. 
Not always, however, was this sntlicientlj’ 
recognized, for, as Lord Crew'c said in .Parlia- 
inont, on PVibnmry 15 , 19 Ui, “ we had eonie lo 
tiikii the protection of tlie Navy so inneh as <1 
matter of eoiirso, like the sfuniuL' of the Min fw 
the falling of the rain, that we sr»inel inies Icm 
to be grab^ful.” A tribute was nianife-.t K dn*-. 
bowovor, to the enduranct , lortilndf, .md <hill 
ot the seamen, wfio uen- ’^i vnely lU'd. lit 
only hy the exception. d \ i^nianei' |. . ! 

owing fc‘> the stern y i'<r ;•« « ! 

wattdi and ward, hut by the sfrain o» (i.* ' •••• 
slant «‘liinat.ie diseoinfori - and er.^i- vn.'.ui.*-; 
eonditiems of sei-viee liy niiJu .md d.i_\ '»• '<’ ■ 
North Sc.i. 

In justice If) our Seariieii .d-n, th.‘ M'M.* r:- 
d<»us power of tin; b'leet te wliirh they \‘.er* 
oppo.s<*d should not )>e, uudrj'-valued. When 
the war began, the naval >lri'ia;th of (hfruuniy 
wa.s only second to our own, and h« i capacity 
for .ship M.iid gun construction was jieaiiy on 
an (Hpiality with that of tliis c.ouutry. U was 
tiuwhj manifest in iuan3^ ways that the increase 


in the .striking power of their navy during 1915 
w as not to Ix^ i stiinated by the use made of it, 
Ch-nnany had not relinquished the liopo of 
smashing our naval power, but the selecteii 
ni« intent did not arrive. So long iis her pavy 
itntjiined undestrtiyed, there could be 110 
rel.ix.ition in ^igilancs?, for lliertt w’ore always 
fi-ks .M>d [)i»>il»ilities, and it> wais essential, 
iiH iiMnn'. to make oMiy pos'-iibic use of our 
\'wn .-ihiphnildiiii^ ami engin»xn*ing resourceH, 
‘wMiiianv {noekerl tIk'. world 'vhen she siiid that 
. i:i- e.}.-. I'li.liiing i.ir tin; freedom of the s«*aH. 
IJ v.i f-a- !h.- iihjiii^iilion of those who liml 
.' ••di-- m ido I ho .M.- hoe I h.at site wa.s lighting 

I*;*! ml I vmi!..' and no .)fhi‘r nation had 
'o;.-\*d <}ic fr.odofu of the seas in tho paist 
•ii. ri 'i.-an .h;ul herself. VVliat kind of 

fre' iiom oihtj tu.itoii'. would onjo^- if her grtH*d 
foe j.it'A-v -.oio ,..iii'«liod ilio aet ion of her 
s.ii’Imos ag<'nt-' lull}' ilenmnsf ral<*d. 

I ho iiaval aspoct of t.h(i war at the end of 
ua-. imulo <)oar in a letlvc;r w'hich Mr. 
iiaJiour .Ml«irt>-,ed to an American correspon- 
di'iit. He said : 

(f anyone dosira^ to knowr w'hothor thi» British Fleet 
tnuH during the hwt your proved itself worthy of ita 



ON THE LOOK-OUT FOR ENEMY SUBMARINES. 
Officers on the bridge of sr French war vessel in tKe Mediterranean. 
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BRITISH DESTROYER STRANDED IN THE EASTERN MEDITERRANEAN. 
The port side of the H.M.S. Louis, which ran aground during a south-westerly £ale. 


t raditi' 'iiH» tlioro in a vory Kiiiiplo innthod of arriving; 
at tlio ridh. ’rhen»iir« wvi'ri, and only hovoii, functions 
wliicli loot can iicrforin : 

It ir iiy drivo tlio f>neniy*H coinnicrco oiT tlio seas. •* 

Jt u iiy protect its own <*ommcrcc. 

Jt iniiy render tho enoiny’s Hoot impotent. 

It may inako tho transfer of enemy troop.s acros.s tho 
sea iitipoHsihle, whether for attack or defence. 

Jt may transport its own troops wlioro it will. 

It may scftiiro their supplios, and fin fitting circiiin* 
stiineos) it may assist their operations. 

All these functions ^iuto so far boon successfully 
[lorfcirmed by tho British Fleet. 

During 1915, ihoroforc, tho British and 
Alliod Flocta fultillod tlieir iiiissioii, and proved 
tliat tlio potency of sea power was not an 
illusion. 

After the battle of the Dogger Bank on 
sTaniiary 24, 1915, and largely as a result of 
that engagement, them was a fieriod of com- 
pArativo quiet up to tho «'iid of tho year, 
irndoubtedly tho st^vero drubbing received by 
the (jSeriiian battle-cruisers, and the light 
itruisers and torpedo craft injcompanying them, 
was one of the main causes for this. The 
result of the action, moreover, might have 
be(*n more decisive hml it not been for ihv 
unfortunate shot which wn^cked ono of the 
laon's feed tanks and placed her out of action. 
It must have been obvious to tho (lermans 
that this aoH of raiding was much too risky 
fo be profitable. That this was fully n>cog- 
nized seems to )>o borne out by tlic removal, 
which was reported soon afterwards, of Admiral 
von lugenohl from his command of tho High 
•Sea Fleet, A fnvimrito of tho Kaiser, this 

(ifficor took charge of tho Fleet in January, 
1913, having previously been Comiuandor-in- 
C\iiet in China. SlarUer still he had commanded 


the Emperor's yacht. His successor in the 
High Sea Fleet was Vice-Admiral von Fold, 
w'ho, as Chief of tho Admiralty „Staff, had 
signed the declaration of the waters around 
tho British Isles as a “ war zone '* a.s from 
February 18, 1915, and it may have been for 
tho piu*poso of supervising tho actual carrying 
into effect of this policy that he was placed in 
command of tho Fleet. Although it was not 
so called, the British eoimterst roke to this 
attempt of Germany to “starve England into 
submission “ by submarine warfare on merchant 
shipping took the shape of a blockade of the 
enemy’s territory, with the object, as far ais 
IMwsible, of preventing commodities of any 
kind from reaebing or leaving him. These 
two blockjwJes formed a substantial, if not the 
main, part of tlio naval operations in tlio 
North Sea and adjacent waters during 1915. 

The control which tho British Fleet main- 
tained in these waters was of a very effective 
character, and remarkably complete. No single 
t‘iiemy sJiip, apart from submarines, was 
c'nabled to come within reach of tho coasts of 
Great Britain, nor, so far as was known, did any 
succeed in breaking through tho naval guard 
into the Atlantic. Tiio measures taken soon 
aftiT Lord Fisher’s return to oflico to declare 
the whole of the North Sea a military area, 
tho reduction of navigation lights, tlie stop- 
page of fishing in certain localities, and the 
closing of East Coast purls to trawlers of 
foreign registry, proved their worth in enabling 

the Fleet imder Sir John Jellicoe more efficiently 

to regulate traffic and to check hostile or sus- 
picious movoments. Journalists who visited 
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ii iiav'rl base in Ihc antuinri nf and 

bnaiTled cnrtaiu \vars}ii])s, ware ininriiuMl that 
the* (iraiid h’lnt’t was assist rd <biy and nitilit 
))y auxiliary craft, niiiu' ccpcis. patrol 

b<»a(s, and lli<' like, 'riic c(»n-t It at inn of ilii - 
\as( aii\iliar\' or^jan;/ jt ion h ind tin >triOTi 
upon tla' oirn-ors and na-n '»f tla* inaiii fiLdiiinu 
I- 1 ‘ct at the '•janio tmio ili.il il st lnMid 

their Lirip upon lli«^ eneiny l»y tlu’ 

wati'li oji Jiis <iMlleL^. .X.-- Xlc. I-'ri d* ie, is 
I’aliner, tlu* AMu*»*i<*an unih ■ij!i r It;, 

^'isil allnal in Si'pi«‘itili« !', llH.i On’ ' l..u:!c t 
])art of the war tor tin- NiU \ w.i- th. 

<la.ys, ulien the |•'l^•el w.i' ml itnadlx .u 
looking tur bat lit*. New. ;-r«in‘*l ii.iitv, -i 
eeuld .’.team <»ilt to <iel len .'ninieihali I v !*■• 
jiatrois, w hi<-h are cent ijtnall;. .>w«<| 'I.. 

North Sea, rej)f>i-ted any -i-ii’ ef iht' mums 
'Two losses armed rnei’eiia.m ei v- lu< h 

oe< nrrc'd r^arly in 1 !t 1 ."> ilhisl ral ed lia* anhea.'- 
and perilous ehaiva-ter of pair*. I .e r\ iee in ba»{ 
weather. On .lauuars ‘Jo ii w.e-. ej'ih 
announced that the Nikimr, t'Tnaris jlu- 
cruising ya<*ht X’ikinti, \\hi<h lia<l lain lakeei 
into tlie Na\'\ and e<»mmission<-d t»n Oeeem 
Ivr 12 l)y ( ’ornmaiuk*]* k]. (). 1 JallanI \ ne, K.N., 
Jia.(l b(H‘n juissin ;4 tor .-'ome da\s, and mu.^'t be 
a.e.(*epted as lost with all hands. Hodie.s and 
wrca-ka^i* w hi<*h, w (‘n* wa.shed asliore on ilie 
nortli (M>a,st of Ireland indieaterl that tiie vessel 
had sunk in that locality, (‘itiier <»u account of 
the rou.uh wealluM* whieJi pn'vaded at the tinu‘, 
«>r jirofiably by striking a miiM‘ after lieinjjj 
<*arri<'d out of hi-r course. On lo-laaiary 24 


it wa:- otiieialK' .‘^lated tlial the ('Ian McNauj.di- 
ton. fermerl^k' the (’Ian steainslnp line, 

w hu h had hern <-(Miiml.^sien(‘(l for ]>atrol 
(hitif-.. had luen mi.-.- ii};L" since February .*>, 
and i:e ituilii;- n«\'o- of lur was received. 
1 ir '{e. •.•.■! :,! -i.Mr. li War made, and wreck- 
a;'i . -i;ppn.sd lii Im- p..^tion^ «»t the ship, was 
di -i o\ « f.-d p«'M!»m ' f.i ih«‘ probability tlmt 
.1 fiuf.i imd At -u-.vd ihi‘ L although this 

ii»i; III di:ir:,jil\ • • a al »hs!n'd, yVliout. 
•‘*i‘ .oi.i ii.fii j .. Cl-.! ,cd 111 thi'se two 

I'is- ' :j! ,1, ,;ij rjn- ,j|,.o Cl msl it uti'd a 
'••• o.*i • M. 1 l-.f j :i!ii.i .-I'l v u e. but wliethci* due 
I •* * :i. \ ij'il.mi i di •p!.i\*‘d. Of beCfUC'e the efforts 
'■< ' : • ' li.,!l' >virr m.iiid\ iliroctcil to the 

• el. ..ji . aiio'i nr, Ihi- io.s> trom this 

n !M *\ ll••ohl/lh^^ 'I’lx* only shi]) 
r- p‘ m «| .joiv b\' -.nbmaj'me while en^^a^^ed on 
pail 1.1 d'liv wa thr Itayaiio, armed nu'rchant 

* I 111 rf, w lijefi wa- lorpi-docil at r» a. III. on 

Mar.-h It off (‘or-,.\\rn I’oint, in Mio uf 

i 'Im:*'. XImmu 2tn.i of her (Tew, ineluding Com* 
maiidi r II. i.\ t arr, in command, w(.to lo.st, the 
\e m I piing down witliin four minutes of l)eing 

"t ru«*lv, 

'l iiree mom hs later, on the morning 
of tlmie Jt>, thf* Jlritisii N^tivy lost its first 
torprdo boats to be sunk in tlio war, the (‘auso 
bring a submarine attack. It was olVieially 
announced tliat th(‘se boats, Nos. 10 and 12, 
wen* operating off ilio Kast (nast at tlio time, 
and only one subinariin* was mentioned. Tho 
survivors were 41 in niimlxT, tlie coinploinont 
of eacli boat being about .‘lo. Among Ihoso 



IN THE NORTH SEA, 

Manning a Qulok-firer dufint patrol work. 
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ATTACKING COMMERCE IN BRITISH WATERS. 

A Gcnnu (ulMMuine •hdlint a Britbb merchant veatcl on her way to an Bn|luh port. 
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lost was Lieutenant Edward W. BultceU K.X., 
the cuini|uinder of Xo. 12. The torped<j boat^ 
belonged to a elass of tliirty-six, originally 
called “eoaslal destroyer’s,” wliicli wen* built 
bc'lweeii i!K)0 and MM)*), 'riu'v were of 2I.”> 
tons disj)laeenienf, and had m speed of 2(> 
kno^'S witli oil fuel. Alt bough liny were <'on- 
staiitly at sea in all weather.'^, thti luipedo 
boats of the Ib’iti^h Navy \\<re [iractii-ally 
immune* from misliaj)s, aiul elnrijjg the 
eighteen luoiilhs of I he wju* .\<'S. 10 and 12 
were the only boat> repnrteii hi'si b\ en.aoy 
action. Most of them were known to ha\o 
Ix'en employed up<ai e.si-ort dulifr, and lla . 
absene<* of easitaltief, in t ranspori .0 ion te,-li|ii d 
lo the skill aiul elheieney llie '^riwier-. '|N\ e 
otln*r torpedo mishaps were also oHieiallx 
re[)ort(*d in Juno. On the 2lMh the ctrui’-er 
lioxburgh, ( ’attain Ik M. ( hum Ik*!.-, wti- 
struiik by a torpedo from a submarine off tin 
Kirth of Korlh, but the damage wa-; fmt, serious, 
and tho ^^^s.s^'| steanted mto purl with nf» 
eaj^^ualties. On the. .‘lOth t he dest ton er Light ning 
was similarly damaged and reaehed Itarlmur. 
but fourtei'n of her cn*w' vv<.*ro missing after the 
oceurrenee. Tlio laghtning wa.s one <u t lie ♦jlde.-l 
<*lass of British <lestr<^yers, built- in IShl 

Tlu^ fighting whieh took ])laee in the Xialh 
Soa, as will be understood from whal lias luen 
alrea-dy said, was <*onhned lo small aifairs 
botvvtien outpost \‘essels, in whieji the British 
ej*aft usually held their own, though not at 
limes wilhoiil- loss. On Ma\ 1 flii*re wa.s a 
series of such a.ffairs iii the iieighbourhoixl of 
(he (hdlopt*r and North Hinder lighlshifis. In 
tho f on ‘noon the destroyer Recruit, an old 
boat of the 3U-knot typo, built in iStlO, was 
torpedoed and sunk by a snbmaiiin*. .I'our 
ofli(!ors and tw(*nty-one men were saved by the 
trawler Daisy. About 3 p.m. two Oorman 
torpedo boats attacked a division of British 
patrol vessels, consisting of the Barbados, 
Lieutenant Sir James Domville, Bart., R.X. 
(commanding the division), Columbia, Miura, 
and (.’hirsit, under the command of Royal 
Naval Reserve officers. The German boats 
approotrhed the division from the westward, 
and began the action without hoisting their 
colours. After an engagement of a quarter of 
an hour the enemy broke of! the fight. Tho 
Columbia was sunk by a torpedo, and of her 
crew of IB only one man was saved. Lieutenant- 
Commander W. H. Hawthorn, R.N.R., who 
commanded her, was stated by the Admiralty 
to have displayed gallantry and good seaman- 


ship Oil rnan^' occasions. On the Gernmns 
breaking oft', the direction of their n^treat was 
communicated a division of tho Third 
Destroyer Elotilla, composed of the Loforey, 
JA.*onid;i.s, Lawhnvl, and Lark, wljich chased 
tho oimmy, o\ «‘rh.‘iulcd tlicm, and sunk botli 
(he tj>rprdo boats after a running tight of about 
oiin hour. Two GtM’maii tWlircrs and 44 men 
wore rcsotu'd, and thci'* were no Ctusualtu)3 on 
the Briii.Ji '•idc. JSmall though those iwtious 
won: m impi'rl;m<*c, th«*y revealed tho (ra- 
dit!«»nal uuMhlicsof diitermination and devotion 
du»y of tlic .si-auiaii. Sir James 

, i)n luring attaitkcd by the German 
lorpch. I reft, r<siiiuiuulcd bis divishm of weak 
li Jiiug .-oih with skill and gallantry. Ho 

K-nwuurd m ihi' wlu'ol ot liis own boat after the 
-kip[)**r iisd boi'ii wounded, and personally 
Aorki.d tlie helm. I’hf', Admiralty announced 
• h.it g» iicialls’ he luuulled his ship in a sea- 
ijiaiihlo* iijann<*r uiidt*r hea\y fire, to avoid 
being !<*rpedoe<l. On I fir other liand, there 
wa.s affordt'd a further illustration of tho 
eallou*^iiess of German inethoiis in tho trottt- 
meiil. aecorded to the- crew of the trawler 
Golumbia aftt*!* r-he wa.^ sunk. A lieut-oiiaut 
and two men wi re talviii on board one of the 
German torpeiio boats, and when tho latter 
were afleruMi-tl^ sunk the Germans, on being 
a>ket| wliat had In* «ain* of tlu*so British seamen, 
^ald tlia-t, tluw wen*, belowy md lime w^as short. 
In contrast to lias ad ion of the Germans in 
k*a\ ing lln'ir pri>on('rs lo drown was Uie 
.•^trellUous effort made by the British seamen 
to re.scue their enema.‘S ; 41) mc*n of tho f)!l in 
the German boals wore sa.\ed, and la'outenant 
Ifartnoll, B.X., even went into the w’alor 
himself to rcscaie a Geniiaii. * 

Just as the German submarine's during the 
month of June gave evidence of their aiitivity 
by tho torpedoing of the Roxburgh and Light- 
ning, so in the following month tho continued 
work of British submarines was again illus- 
trated. The only clash of arms in the North 
8ea during July was the sinking of a German 
destroyer of tho “G 1110” class, on the 20th, 
by a British submarine under the command 
of Coimnander C. 1*. Talbot. The submarine 
w^os on patrol at tho lime olT the enemy’s coast, 
and although neither full particulars nor the 
number of the British submarine were published 
officially, tho incident bore a rescmblanc^e to 
that nine months earlier, when Commander 
Max K. Horton sunk the Gonnan destroyer 
”S 116” off tiio Ems. Commander Talbot 
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COMMANDER C. V. TALBOT. 

Coinmandin){ a British submarine which sank a 
German destroyer in the North Sea, July 26, 1915* 

4 

was afterwards awarded tlie for^ lus 

aoliiovoinont. lie had alrc'ady Jieen favoiiraldy 
mentioned in dispatches for liis services in 
command of siilimarine “ G ** for S(*rviees 
ill action with tlio enemy in tlio Heligoland 
Eight. 

Ill August thorfi was a renewal of “liveli- 
ness “ on the part of tho Gormans in the 
North Sini, which mainly centred round tho 
doings of tho auxiliary cruiser Mtdeor. This 
vessel was formerly a Ifainburg-Ainerika liner. 
During Juno sho came into prominence as a 
('ommerce raider in the Haltic. Having been 
equipped with mines, and tho means to lay 
thorn, she “ broke through tho British forces,” 
^cording to tho German account, on the 
night of August 7. Next day sho met the 
British armed patrol vessel llamsey, eom- 
mandod by Lieutenant H. Raby, R.N.R., 
which was sunk with tho loss of half her crew 
of about a hundred, including tho commander. 
Tho Germans stated that they destroyed the 
Ramsey “ after a splendid maiueuvre,” and 
according to unofficial accounts this inanonivrc 
consisted in the IVfetoor disguising herself as an 
on! inary merchant ship, with masked gims 
and torpedo tubes, and flying Russian colours. 
Tho Meteor subsequently burned tho Danish 
merchant vessel Jason, off Horn’s Reef, and 
later transferred the crow of that ship and tho 
survivors from tho Ramsey to a Norwegian 
steamer. As regards her minolaying activities, 
a wireless message from Germany to the Say- 
ville Station, U.S.A., stated that she succeeded 
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CAPTAIN E. P. C. BACK. 

Commandinii the British cruiser Natal, destroyed 
by internal explosion on December 30, 1915. 

in reaching the Orkneys and in laying a new 
field in that neighbourhood. Whether this was 
so or not, tho British desiroyer Lynx Jiad (lie. 
misfortiino to strike one <if Iut mines on 
August 9, and was sutdc with tho loss f)f about 
seventy officers and men, this total ineluding 
Commander John F. 11. Cole and Lieuti'nant 
Brian Thornbury, the commander and first 
lieutenant of tho vessi*l. Four other offic^tus 
and twenty-two men wi*re sav’cd. Tho J^ynx 
was a comparatively new destroyc*r, of the 
“K” class, launched in 19L1, and up (o tlio 
time war began she laid been serving in tlu^ 
Fourth Flotilla, attached to tho Home Fh»et. 
At length, on August 9, a sto]> was put to the 
brief but exciting career of tho Meteor. A 
sqiuulron of British auxiliary cruisers got on 
her track, but the German commander, cunning 
to the last, was not going to risk a fight with 
superior force. Before tho crui.ser8 could over- 
take his vessel, ho bk^w her up by detonating 
her remaining mines, having first ordered the 
crew to take to the boats. They were only 
some fifteen miles from the Gcu'inan coast, and 
succeeded in making good tlx'ir escape. Thus 
ended a romantic adventure of tho kind which 
had been rather scarce up to that time. It was 
thought at first that tho Meteor started out on 
a similar mission to that of the Konigin Liiisi* 
— also a Hambiurg-Amerika liner — which 
attempted on the first day of tho witr to g(»t 
into tho Thames estuary and strew a number of 
mines, but was caught and sunk off the Suffolk 
coast. Another and equally plausible theory 



The captured dhow on fire and sinking after a British war vessel had confiscated its contraband. 
Centre picture t Prisoners and rifles on board a British war vessel. 
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WI 18 that sho hoped to break through the North 
Sea guard and roiu'-Ji tho trade rout(*s to >M'gin 
eoninicM’ce raiding, as tlio B(‘rlin had t rii'd to do 
H<itiio luotiMis (‘arlicr, but without avail, hc'ing 
driv<»n to tak<‘ ret'ugtjiat Trondlg’em. Whatever 
her ol)ject, howc'ver, Iho measure of sueeess 
the Mc'teor attained uiid(*r a d.islung and 
enterprising eufjtaiii highly pleased the (Jer- 
inans, and wlu'ii Ukj crew returned to Kiel 
they ri*<*eiv»Ml a great ovation, in which Prince 
ITenry of Prussia to«)k part. 

Tho British Fleet suffered anotla'r niisfortuno 
ill tho saino week as tho Meteor’s i^xf)loits 
occurred. This was tlie torpedoing of tho 
auxiliary cruiser India off the island of Helle- 
voer, near Bodc), at tlie ont ranee io the West 
Fiord, Norway. Commander W. O. A. Ken. 
nedy, with 21 other ollieers and 120 iiu‘n 
of tlio ship w(»re saved, but 10 otlieers anti 
150 men lost their livc*s. In attacking t he India 
at the spot at which she was torpedoed, about 
two and a quarter miles from land, the German 
submarine violated internatioiml law, and the 
Norwegian Government sent a protest to 
Berlin on account of this disn'gard of neutral 
rights in eonm'xion with what had olways ‘ 
been maintained to be Norwegian territorial 
waters. 

Ill tho last four months of 1915 there wore 


fowor events of martial significance to record 
in connexion with affairs in tho North Sea. 
'J’he stranding and loss of tins cruiser Argyll, 
on October 28, emphasized afresh the perils t»> 
which tho semnen are constantly liablo apart 
from those connected with the action of tin* 
c'liemy. Tho Argyll, umler tln^ command of 
(’aptaiii J. C. Tancred, grounded off the esst 
ct^ast of Scotland, and became it total wreck, 
but fortunately her crew wcto saved. More 
deplorable, on account of the sacrifice of life 
involved, w'as the blowing u{> of the eriiis(U’ 
Natal on December 30, by an internal explosion. 
The vt‘ss(d was in harbour at tho time, and 
Captain F., P. (?. Back, Commander John 
Hutchings, 23 other onicera, and 380 men were 
killed or drowned. 

We may now'^ turn to a very important and 
highly interesting phase of the Navy’s .work 
in Home waters during 1915, the support given 
to the Army operating in the region of the 
Belgian coast. Tho early work of tho naval 
flotilla under Rear-Admiral tho Hon. H. L. A. 
Hood has already been ‘described (Vol. III., 
p. 154). After tho bombardment of Zeebrugge 
on November 23, 1915, other bombardments 
followed at frequent intorv^als. On December 1 
airmen cooperated in an attack on Zeebrugge. 
On tho loth the Germans admitted that British 
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warshipH hotl opposed an advance atieitiptod 
in the region of Nieui)ort.. On the Ifjth the 
inonitor squadron, repaired and refitted after its 
arduous and hazardous work during October and 
November, was i)a(*k off tJie etia^t i)oiiit)(n'diiig 
Westoiide. Tile opening nf tin- iieu Vf-ar saw 
no slackening of tlu' nax al efforts, and t he 
airmen from the DnnkirU “-fat ion espei*iall\ 
distinguished tliemseh .-. 'fheir etioperai i< n 
took tlu? shape of spf)tting fht‘ fall n» ihe .-la lls 
from the warsliips, and jdso nf Iminh .iMac k.-- <»n 
objects of niilitary inif)orrane . On l•'el>!•lla^\ 
12 and Hi a.n nnpree<‘<l«Mied \*.a~ «!• 

liven'd on siibniarine hiec.-, ra-ilwax (a* 
gun pf)silions, and jiiilitajx .ihj.ft- jh tI;*- 
Iirug('S“Oslend /(M'bnigu'o disfriet. .via n *>1 an«{ 
48 aeroplane.'^ resp<*et i\ ely /nadj- al/.ielvs ••'»id< ; 
tin* dirt'cl ion of AVing-t 'f Mnin.uid* '’ t li. S.on «*o, 
assisted by Wing ( 'oniinaiidej- \ M. j.nngOM-o 
and Si|uadron-t’oniniand» rs .1, (‘ INaie. 1. f 
(Vairt iif'x', and 11. Italhborne. \< \er bef. * 
had so mJin> nKichiin'^> been «‘m|ilo\t il i<«;'» ih<‘r 
for an attaek of the, kind, and a-< a .'jM < ; .h It i lo- 
arrival of <*huul> of aiifralt o\ei the t ntnix ’• 
positions was a brilliant and d»-a;nalie one 
'IdaTe were* smei'al air attacks on a. smaller 
scalo against the IMok' at- Zeebnigge, submniine 


works at Hoboken, near Antwerp, and the like. 
Operations by the warships were also continued 
as i>eension demanded. (hi April 3 some 
< Jerinnn minelayers, whilst endeavouring to 
extend the minetields otf Zeobruggf*. were 
o fiorlcrl to h/i\(' heen (ireil np«>n and driven 
into port. A ne-nth later, vat May 7, the first 
!o^^.- tif a. naxal xe.'Sf’l off < ho Helgian coast 
o/‘<nrre«) xila'n the d«*stroyer Maori. Com- 
inander 1.1. \\ . |la!r(‘\x, was struck by a mine 
anil I'luntier'etl. Tne erexs |ot»k ti> their Inalts 
a- t lie tk '>1 royi-r w.i- ‘^inking. 1 ler sister .diij), 
> M< I ’»•>,' -ad/ r. I a/'MT enant -( 'ornmander 'T. K. 
MavxM'ib w a - oi emnoanx. and lo\^•^‘^l*(l h«*r 
ho.ii - til • '-I m oK-k'ing np the :Mat>ri’s crew, 
i.<i? Im f.a.- li'j- f'lHild i>c done the < leniians 
i!.*i }ir* from ■^hoJ■e lialterie?., and the 
t ro adi • . aft* r ln iiig nndi-r ill'll f<a‘ one liour 
aii/l .5 lialf, had to Ii-axe her boats and ndire. 
to .lib -ox, 'll oliieeiv and SS nu'ii x\«'re taken 
1 11 ‘isi <nei •- into //’I'lirugge. 

Ill Apiil. I'al.i, Piear Adniiiad Hood was 
-i;ei i‘i*di d .1' \dnaral t 'oinmaiuliiig Hit' Dover 
I'.itrol by \ n e Ailmiral lb If. S. Ihierai. [iialer 
ih»* iH'W <oiii}nander. the vessels in this force 
were destined to plax' a prominent part in th(» 
Allietl a/Karice on laial which developed in 



GERMAN COAST DEFENCE IN FLANDERS. 
CerniAn mirines miping on land danes. 
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URITISH WARSHIPS SHELLING THE BELGIAN COAST BETWEEN NIEUPORT AND WESTENDE. 
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OFF THR BRLCIAN COAST. 
'I'he jjiin turret in u British monitor. 


ScptriulxT ajifi Orlolirr, Cu tlir ovniii^: “J 
Anjrust 2'2 Admiral n}ic<t?i h ft I']njihmd 

with ti iorca of ih) li-^s lluoi SO lit 

this total wero iiu hah'd st*vrral new jjinnina.'^. 
the exist(ai<*t* of wliieh in us<‘ in liomr ujU<ts 
was onioially I'cveah'd for tin* first time. Oik' 
proup was nainod tlu* Lord Clive*, Sir .rohn 
]\loon*. Friiiao Rupert, (ieiioral (.h’aufurd. Mar- 
shal Xny, and Ih’iiaM* Ku^aaie, and bt*sid<‘S this 
elass with soldier names th(*ro were others with 
numbers like tho M 2;“). "I’hen^ were also 
trawlers and drifters, for mine swee|ang aial 
other duli^^s, and a new elass of “ fh'et ns'S- 
eengers,” understood to be fast motor-boats. 
With this strangely -assorted force, organize^l 
and equipped since war broke out, attacks with 
important results were made on six oeeasions, 
and on eight other days bombardnu'nts, on a 
emallor scale, of fortified positions took place. 
The damage inflicted on the enemy was known 
to have included tho sinking of one torpedo- 
boat, two submarines, and one large dredger, 
tho total destruction of throe military factories 
and damage to a fourth, extensive damage to 
the locks at Zeebrugge and tho destruction of 
13 guns of largo calibre, in addition to tho 
destruction of tw^o ammunition depots and 
several military storehouses, observation sta- 
tions and signalling posts, damage to wliarves, 
moles, and other secondary places. The per- 
sonnel of Vice-Admiral Bacon’s command was 
made up largely of officers of tho Royal Xaval 
Reserve, whose fleet training had necessarily 
been scant, and by men w’hose work in life had 


pr«.‘v ii>usl v b»'f.u flml <'>f deep si*a lislu'rmen, 
but tin* )iKiimcr iu wbicb all nvercame tho 
dilliculf atft'udanf '»u tin* eruisiug in eomf»any 
b^ dn-y ami night undi*!* war conditions of such 
a. largo fliil was bigbis oomim-ndod by the 
Admiral, and tlio ri-sults, be said, showed how 
dri ply sra a<lapl ability is ingrained in the sea- 
faring rare of those islands. ’I'lin*!* vessels, tho 
anin'd yaolii Sanda., drifliT (ireat- Heart, and 
miiu*-swe<‘prT llrigbttui Queen wer"*. lost, in the 
oprratious, .iiid the casualties were 34 killed and 
24 woundetl, w hieh w^ere jiroportionately small 
considering liow' the ships were constantly 
exposed Pj gunfire, aircraft, mines, and sub- 
marines off an enemy’s coast. 

’riic nature of the work performed by the 
Xavy in the Xorlh Sea in 1915 w’as valuable 
and effective. Rxcept- on tlic Belgian cotifct, it 
tlid not include any offensive operations, and 
it was rather of a useful and laborious charac- 
ter. Refe rence has already been made to the 
e.xpansion of tlu* Fleet to meet tlio heavy calls 
upon it. Xot only drifters and trawlers for 
inine-sw(*eping, armed yachts and oilier vessels 
for patrol duties, motor-boats for dispatch 
carrying and tin? like, but many entirely new" 
vessels of novel design were introduced. 
Indeed, throughout the year the Fleet was 
being increased eonsideraVily in munbers and, 
even to a larger extent, in material strength. 
In addition to tho vessels under const met ion 
w'hcn war broke out, which wore completed 
and passed into service under Sir John Jellicoe, 
there wras a vast fleet of new ships laid down 
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THE LAST MOMENTS OF A TORPEDOED TRANSPORT. 
Sinking of the French liner Carthaiile by a German submarine off Cape Helles. 


Riiico tlio will*. Not hU thoso ndditioiial ships, 
of course, joinc'd the naval force in tho North 
Son, but it must fiavo been duo to tho general 
augmentation of ‘tho Fleet there that tho large 
demand upon what Mr. Churchill called the 
“surplus ships” for tho undertaking at tho 
Dardanelk's could bo met witliout tho strain 
which woukl otherwise hav<^ been caused 
being felt. 

Tho work accomplished by tho destroyers in 
the North Sea was fcoyoncl all praise. Under con* 
ditions of exceptional severity and oxtremo 
<liscoinfort, they performed their allotted tasks 
with success. 'Po them fell tho protection of 
tho trawlers and drifters sweeping constantly 
for mines, or employed upon outpo.st duty, and 
tho immunity from mishap of the big ships of 
tho Crand Fleet during tludr periodical cruises 
and sweeps through tho North Sea was also a 
tribute to tho vigilance of tho torpedo craft in 
attendance. Tho work of all thoso craft, too, 
which come under tho generic term of 
“ auxiliaries ” luis received commendation 
which was well de-served. Th “ The Fringes 
of the Fleet,” jVfr. Kudyard Kipling wrote : 

Wonl*i of (‘oninuiiul may have ehangod little, tho 
tools are oortnioly more eoiiiplcx, but tho spirit of the new 
crows who jM)iue to tho ohl job is utterly unchangcHl. It 
is the same fierce, hard-living, henv^'-hnnded, very cunning 
sorviee out of whieh tho Navy' n.s wo know it to-day was 
born. It is ealleil indifferently tho Trawler and Auxiliary* 
Fleot. It is ehiefly* oornposod of tlshnrmon, but it tuki*s 
ill everyone who may Imvo inaritimo tastes — from 
retireii admirals to the son i>f tho sea-cook. Tt exisi.s 
for the benefit of the trafiic and tlie aniioy*ance of tho 
enemy. Its doings are recorded by flag.s stuck into 
charts ; its ca.suaitios are buried in obscure comers of 
the m*w.spapcrs. 'riu* tJrnnd Fleet knows it slightly; 
the restle.s.s light cruisers wlio chni^eron it from tho 
background ore more intimate ; tho destroyers working 
off unlightcd coasts ov*'r unmarked shoals come, as you 
might .say, in direct contact with it ; the Hubmarine 
alternately praises and- -since one periscope is very. 


like anotiier — curses it.s activities; but tho .steady 
proce.ssiou of trafiic in homo waters, liner and tramp, 
six every sixty minutes, bIo.s.so.s it altogether. 

As to the s])irit of tho men, in spito of the 
hardships they endured and tho grey du]nos.s 
of their lives in wailing nnd watching for an 
enemy wJio rtjmaincd sheltered behind tho 
protection of liis fortified bases, the Archbishop 
of York boro striking testimony in describing 
in T/te Times on July 28, 11) 1 5, his ton days* 
visit to tho Fleet. Said Dr, Lang : “ Their 
one longing is to mt'ot tho German .ships and 
sink them ; and yet month after month dho 
(jlennan ships doclino tho challengt'. . . . 
Otlicers and men have all tho responsibilities 
of war without tho thrill and excitement of 
battle. Day by day they liave to be ready 
for action. Leave is almost impossible. . . . 
Yet in spito of all Idiey are full of cheerjulneas. 
Every captain had tlio same word — ^nothing 
could bo better than tho spirit of the whole 
crew.” 

Tn December, 1914, Admiral von Tirpitz 
proclaimed, in an interview with an American 
journalist, tho intention of Germany to em- 
ploy submarines as a weapon against British 
merchant vessels. What w^ould America say, 
he asked, if Germany were to dec]|u^ a sub- 
maritio war against all hostile merchant 
vessels ? Asked by the interviewer if he w^aa 
considering such measures, tho Admiral re- 
plied : ” W*^hy not ? England wishes to starve 
u.9 ; w’o might play tho same game an^ encircle 
England, torpedoing every British s{}ip, every 
ship belonging to the Allies that approached 
any British or Scottish port-, and thereby cut 
off the greater part of England's food supply,** 
The threat thus revealed was accepted with 
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enthusiasm in Germany, and it was event 
fonnulated in the shape of a “ waniing to 
'peaceful shipping,*’ [)ublislu*d in the Imperial 
Gazette on February 2, IIM.O, and of a de - 
claration of tlio waters around (Jreat Driiain 
and Ireland iis a “ war zone,” jmbli^hed 
in tlic same journal on February 4. In 
the one case, mereliant sJiips were urgently 
warned against approaehing Hritish port 
since the German Navy Nxa.’-' to aet wilJi .ul tin 
military means at its disposal aguin.-^t ih* 
transj>orls w)ii<*h were about to eomev' i. 
France large numb('rs e.f tronp-i and ere.u 
<piontities of war niati-riul. and (he T rad« r • 
“may be eonfus<'<l with ‘'iiip'' servuiii \varljU‘ 
[lurposes.” In the other ea.-e, \ iee Adiunu' 
von l*olil isK'icd a long stalenieiU < ba!;!.ioL' ii ' 
Allies, and especi.illv (treat IJritaui.. wiii- 
Illegal acts and xiolal ion:; of int < neil hmimI lao, 
which if was ass<*rfe<I h«al bem t h< le d euii • 
of the (Jerman prt>el}niiai ion. ^ 

4*ho moti\''s wliieh led the to vid*. p: 

a policty of subma,rine \\.ir on nieu'leml shippi*!;- 
wiTe probably mauN ,-'ded. b( iu iiil' out oj 
{teeount here its polilieal a:-jM i ts ae.«l the 

* 'I’ho t»*.\t <if Ihi'^ prnrlniiiJU it>n will ]•<> fcmi«l m \ . .1 \ 
p. 270. 


moral effect \( hich may luivo been hoped for 
from the t‘xtension of ” frightfulness ” from 
land to sea warfare, the situalioa from the naval 
point of view wa.s < learly defined. Each sue- 
eessi\e 4‘tfoit by wJiieh the Germans had 
s<*ugli( to nullify Uk' < ffeet <»f the snpronuwjy 
p/Ks^es-ied by the Urilisb Fleet liad failed. 'Pliey 
had lira tried uune hiving on an. extensive 
seali\ U'-ing niereant lie .ships under neutral 
i ol'air-' e.nd sie.ular v. ile.^ for the purpose*. 
'Dii- w;». . .»unt« t ai led b\' tlje i'xpjinsioii of 
♦Ih- )nuie -w (•< plug tlofillas, iuul fli<‘ battle in 
I lie I bli'wilajid Ihghl was a Mdutary bl(»\v to 
t'ui- teapedi. tralf whitdi ba.d made a few 
d.oa’ii - ini<* ih.- Noiih S»*a and altaeked tla* 
.I 'liui'.' }|e< i . rh( 11 i he ^ubtuiiriiu' assaults 
I'e.i- lb ue.i FI. i t .in<l its attendant vessels 
bed .ur'in'd but a -luall re.-ailt, ii fi‘\v nhl 
e!U!-it- t'l-mp tin* pi'iFieip.d x'ietims of this 
uaiii ol liie war (»l attrition wliieh had for ils 
‘■bp ei the whitihie,' down of oiir sea strength. 
'I’h* ifli'.witl the eriii-ei- raids upon the 
h’.a t ( on u , but after t.\vn side expi-dit iiais of 
»!u-> Ix'ind to ^^u•nlo^Jt)l and Searliorfuigli n 
third raided di'^asl rou.ily for the raiders wht*ii 
they Wire brought to aelion hy Sir David 
PeattN off the Dogger Hank on J.muarv 24, 



OFF THE ENEMY'S COAST. 

A torpedo-boat deatroyer’a orew resting. 
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1915. Finally, there was the attack on tln‘ 
trade routes in tlic outer oceans, which, by 
careful preparation in peace, combined with 
the skill of enterprising captains like von 
Muller, of the Kmden, had taken its com- 
paratively small loll of merchant shipping. 
The battle off the Falklands, however, (K-stroyed 
the backbone of this undertaking, and it was 
only a few \veeks before the scattered rein- 
nants of (h*rinany’s cruiser force abroad were 
rounded up or sought refuge in neutral ports. 

The CeriTian Navy had thus to cast about 
for a fresh weapon to strike at Kngland, and its 
choice fell upon, or maybe there was chosen foi 
it by outside authorities, a submarine war »>n 
cemuneroe. In ptMiee time, opinion had been 
divided as to whether the submarine would 
come to be used in this fashion, but in tlu* 
main it agreed with the view expnissed by 
Lord Sydenham, in a letter to Tlte Times on 
July 14, 1914— only thret^ weeks before war 
broke out — as follows : » 

Oiptiirt> of vossols at sou is an r>M ri;4bt of war. Tlio 
rl^ht to kill nil resisting non-coinbatants, ouj^a^od in 
poacofiil avocations, has iu*\or bocMi rocoyni/.ctl. 'Pho 
Mubmarino cannot capturo anil must destroy. I do not 
bolievo that tho sentiiriont of tho world in tho twentieth 
century would tolerate for a rnonicnt proceedings wliicli 
have liitberto lieon associated only with piracy in its 
blackest form. 

In the interval between the declaration of 
war and the introduction of tho so-called 
submarine blockade on February 18, 1915, 
tliero had been tentative attacks on tt. ftjw 
merchant sliij)s by German 8ubmarim‘t; in tho 
North Sea and English Channel. On Octo- 
ber 20, 1914, the steamer Glitra was stopped 
by U17, her cr(*w ordered into the botits, and 
then destroyed, and a month later the steamers 
Malachite and Friino were stopj^ed off Havre by 
U21 and similarly treated, although in their 
ctuse tho gim of tho submarine w^as used to 
destroy them. The Primo did not sink at once, 
as the Admiralty reported her still afloat next 
day, but on fire, the submarine having 
apparently to make off before completing its 
task, possibly because the sound of firing 
brought help to tho vessel. This case may have 
convinced tho German authorities that gun 
attack w^aa not sufficiently decisive. On Octo- 
ber 26, 1914, one of their submarines had, 
without warning, fired a torpedo into the 
passenger steamer Amiral Ganteaupio, on 
passage' from Ostond to Havre with 2,000 
unarmed Belgian refugees on board, including 
women and children. Had it not been iov the 
timely aid of another steamer, whose master 
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promptly placed her alongside^ the stricken 
v^essel, this outrage would have' been ns great, 
so far as the saeritico of iuTiocent lift' was con- 
cerned, as the Lusitania, case. As it was, it 
called forth expressions of Ijocror f ln-ont;hoj]t 
the civiliztitl world, and tin- (iennans could no?. 
thtTefoPi*, havi* been ignorant o| (be ir*']iera! 
feeling in n‘gard to sn<‘h attai-k'- on tn«‘rch int 
ships. On .laniiary iM lie •'{r.imir Diirw.otl 
was slopped t»if 1 be Duleb e(»;isi b\ riUntid 
bt‘r <?ri*w ortlei-i‘d Die lx ..it,-, .ifi* r \vbi*-b Dx- 
VM‘s,sel was blown up b> Im-uiI*' | i.iei il bi f!« - 
tMigine-rooin, with time tu,-»- a n.iae .il.-nivs- 
liK^bod of destrucliou iban ;riinlj‘“. 

t'arly in.sta»)ee,'. of ’-iibiii.o/ii<- .ii.'.mI, 

upon lUfTcliind. sbip.-i .•'erxnl f'* f bi 

possibilities of sucb warfan- to l In- 1 .er ui u- , lod 
the allein|d. again>.j the Ann: cl < buH • .mufe, Di** 
worsi foj'iu (if artaek, r-ljciled »|ic npini'-t.-v «'l 
neutrals on Die subject Iblorc Dx blMeka<l< 
came into force, lod. theic w.i'-. clloide*! .in 
exampU' of ib(‘ i pit il in w liicli ii \sa- h* b* - ox t 
by tlu‘ merchani seamen upon wb'-m u ua* 
direc.l('d. 'I'be Hrilisb ^aeaioer l.ierte-,, ('xpiam 
W\ II. I’n)p<*rl, a x e.ssel (if i,;.n f ' If 1*-. I »eb aicmL' 
t(» the Ocean Steainsiiip ('ompaiiy, w.is sitihled 
by a. Oerman submai'iiu' on l^’ebiuai’V lb off tlx 
Dubib eoa.st and ordered to .-top. 'The eapfain 
ijoiored the .signal, lang foi* full spied, and 
sti'crc'd a zigzag eou!>e. 'The subniarini* ebased 
bis ve.ssel on Ibc*. surface ami, failing to get into 
a position for disebc.rging a torpeilo, opened 
lire from ii gun. 'I’he Laertes was worked up 
to IG knots by tl»<^ efforts of hei- (‘iigirte-room 
com[)Ieiiienf , and for an hour Die submarine 
tried vainly to oviM’take her, shelling the vessel 
all the lime. She also managed to get- off a 
torpedo, whieli pa.sscil a f(*w ya.rds astern. At 
length, when shi* was oiily about aUU yards 
away, iho submariiio dived and made olT. As 
a mark of appri*ciation “ for liis gallant aial 
spirited conduct in ccanmand of bis unarmisl 
.shif) when exf)o.se(l to attack by tla? gunfire and 
tor|)edo of a (h^rmaii submarine,” ('aptaiii 
Proport was given a commissinii as t<*mporary 
lieutenant in the Royal Naval Reserve, and on 
March 5, 1015, w^as received hy the King, wlam 
his Majesty handed him the Distiiiguishcil 
Service Cross. The Admiralty also presented 
a gold watch to each ollicer, and a gi’ant of £3 
to ovei^ member of the crew* of the Laertes. 

When at length the submarine “ blockade ’* 
opened it was not carried into effect with any 
sort of uniformity. According apparently to 
the character of the submarine commander 


there were \'arious degrees of severity, though 
all were more f)r less callous of human life. No 
attempt Wixs made lo earry ‘*ut the procodun* 
laid down by intia ))ai ioind law of dc'taining. 
\i'-iDne. and searching merchant .^hips before 
laplure, iind i>f (.aking them into port for trial 
m the ))i i/.e eourt'J. ( )n Die c’oijirarv, the 
}>rmia[\' ;iuu aixl ebjiM*! wa^^ deslrmaion. evi‘n 
llx'Ugb Dii- m\'.*l\ed tlx- deiU li nf or risk fi> 
in;m\ liuudreii • imxx ent non co]ul)atimt.‘^. 



SUBMARINE E13. 

The vessel ran aground on the Danish Island of 
Salthnlm, and was shelled hy a Cierman destroyer. 
Fifteen of her crew of thirty were killed. 

A few r»i.ses will illustrate tlie- various mi'Miods 
adof)tpd by thr' “ TJ ” boat.s. 

Some of the v(*ry Wfirst eriiiies of the .sub- 
marine raidc‘rs were those in which attacks 
were nuwle hy torpedo without warning of any 
kind or with insuflicient notice to enable those 
on board to takci to th(3 boats. The Lusitania 
ease, alretuly dealt with in an earlier chapter, 
w’as the one wliich, from the huge loss of life, 
most shocked the world. It wdll remain for all 
ages an indelible stain on the*. Ueriiian Navy. 
Equally callous, though the casualty list was 
not so high, were the circurnstam^es attending 
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tho sinking of thu Elder Dempster liner Falabu 
on March 28, 1915, to tho south of St. Goorgo’s 
('hannol. Tho Gorman submarine U28 gave her 
people five minutes to take to their boats, but 
befonj this period had elapsed a torpedo was fired 
at point-blank range* not more than a hundred 
yards or so — and as a nisult 101 lives wore lost 
of tho 237 persons on board. Tho submarine’s 
crew jeered at the helpless situation of the 
people in the water, including women and 
children, and it was declared in evidence ut the 



official inquiry by Lord Mersey afterwards that 
many victims might have been saved by the 
Gormans merely by tho latter stooping down 
and reaching out their hands to them in tho 
water. A> showing the utter disregard of the 
laws of humanity by the “ U ” boats in their 
campaign, tho sinking of a Belgian relief ship 
may be mentioned, in spite of her boing given 
a “safe conduct” permit by the German 
Minister at The Hague. On April 10, 1915, tho 
Harpalyce, a four-masted steamer of 5,940 tons, 
was on her way from Rotterdam to Norfolk, 
U.S.A., in ballast. She flow a largo white flag 
bearing tho words, “ C^ommissioii for Belgian 
Relief ” in very largo letters, visible for eight 
miles, and tho inscription was also painted in 
largo characters on tho sides of tlie vessel; 
When off the North Hinder lightship slio was 
torpedoed without any warning, and sank 
before the boats could bo lowered, 17 of her 
crew of 44 losing th(‘ir lives. 

As some of tho larger submarine, boats wcto 
completed, th(5 Germans resorted more to the 
use of the gun in enforcing their so-Ciilled 
blockade. They probably found this coiirso 
more economical, as tho number of torpedoes 
carried in c*ach boat is limited, and except 
under favourable conditions th(»se weapons 
are, pcThaps, not so accurato as guns. l’o,r- 
pedoes, inc»r(‘over, are costly missiles, some* of 
those i>f the smallest calibre absorbing 4ibout 
£500 each. It was characteristic of tho Gen nans 
that they endeavoured to get tlio most out of 



BRITISH SUBMARINE AND CREW IN THE BALTIC. 
Top picture: The vessel cutting its way through the broken ice. 
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BRITISH SUBMARINE AND 

tlujiii, liowcvcT, for oil April l.‘l, tin* 

Kronrli Alirn'.strv of ^Inriiio iis.sort^Mi th.if. 
conlniry to Article I of tlio (^uivmtioo, 

wliich forbids (Ik* oso of tor[)(‘(lnos nnIhCIi do 
uot 1h^(‘oiih- Imniiloss Jiltrr tlioy Imvi* inissod 
thoir iiuirk, oxainiiialloiL of torpod«M*s from 
(lermaii .submariiu's wliicli \voi*<' found in tlw 
Knj^lisli (’hannol prov(?fl tiuit llu-ir iminri>ioii 
a))f)ambus bad bc(*ii systrmat ically jammofl, 
so as to iiirii the torpedo into a float in^ mine. 
Many thrilling stories fillt?d the n<‘wspapers, 
during the time the “blockade” was at its 
height, of submarines attacking ships with their 
guns, and of tlio stidiborn and heroic r'^sistauce 
and general coolnc'ss under fire displayed by 
the merchant seamen. A typical oecurrenc-e 
of this kind was the exi)erieree of tlie steam- 
ship Vosges, Captain .1. R. (.freon, ot the Mo.ss 
Line. While on passage from Rordeaux to 
Liverpool, this vessel w in; sight eil on IMarch 2V, 
1915, by a Glerinaii submarim* off the western 
entranee to the English Chamiel, about 00 miles 
west of TrfA’’ose FTead. “ I had alw'ays made 
ap my mind,” said Captain Green afterwards, 

“ to make a fight of it in such an emergency, 
and I "ordered all steam up in order to get 
away, I turned my .st»ern to the enemy, and 
then ensued a duel of skill. Foiled of using bis 
torpedo, the submarine manoeuvred to bring 


CHEW IN THE BALTIC. 

his gun into acti(»n, and his superior speed, 
despite the faef that we were making over 
I I knots, ennbh’d him to do so.” .For an hour 
and a half, with the submarine ever getting 
iK'urer, this uiier(unl ('omtiat was maintained. 
'Phe bridgi' (►f the steamer and her fnimel W'cro 
hath riddled with shell, and the engine-room 
was also [liereed, tin* chief engineer being 
killi'd whilst exhoriiiig his men to further 
efforts. The ."uhinarinc, battled by the deter- 
mination of tlii^ British seaiiKai not to give in, 
then gave up tlie eJiase and shtXTed otT, but tho 
Vo.sges was so s^^'er(*ly damaged that sho 
sank about two hours later, a patrol yacht 
fortunately arriving in time tci take off the 
survivors. ** 1 wish,” said Captain Green, “I 
had Jiad a gun. If T liad, there would now bo 
one enemy submarine less. Wo have ono satis- 
faction, and that is that the Gorman did not 
see us sink.” King Georgcj; it was announced 
on April lb, had awarded him tho Distin- 
guished Service Cross, ami the Admiralty 
granted him a temporary commission as 
lieutenant in the Royal Naval Reserve. As in 
tho case of the .Laertes, gfild w'atches were pre- 
sented to the otticers and £3 to each of tho 
crew. 

A third form of attack was that by aircraft. 
This had very unsatisfactory results from the 
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A Germaii sailbr, barefooted and holding on to a rope, watching his comrades* British sailor hauling a German up the side of the submarine while another leans 

swimming towards the submarine. over to lift him on deck. 

GERMAN SAILORS RESCUED FROM DROWNING BY THE GREW' OF A BRITISH SUBMARINE. 
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(jemiun point of viou. no vessel was re- 
ported to have been destroyed by aeroplane*--, 
although several attempts by tnese maeltines 
wore made. ^Fany vessels of neutral eoiintri(’s, 
of cours(\ suffered durinK the blockade, and 
.among thost* damaged from the air was ao 
American steamer, the ('ushinu», which ua.^ 
assaulted on A[>ril .‘is. iib«»uf midvMiy bc tuci-n 
KhisJiing and the Nc.»r<li Korc laiid. Th<‘ fac-t iliat 
Mie sliip had lier name painted on lioth side- 
in l(^tters 0 feet high, and lhal ^lie was 
the Arnericiin flag, did not safegnard her trom 
the alteiitions of tin* aert^phinf, .md 5'‘it 
bombs wer(; dr<»pped, Imt onU slighi dania;;( 
wais f'aiised. A much nmn* siie^i i-sfed -m*! 
gc'iicaal mode* c.>f atta«*K' was ihco de-ia-ib»d m 
the case of I he l)in‘ward, .»f |'•l{e•lnL‘; boojbs m 
the engine- rooms iM ,-i . an i* b'-jn*.' 
more c conomieal fr'can I In* (lennan -(and 
[loint, this ]iroeediire was nior*' lioiiMn<’, 
the time- taken for (lie “I'" lu.al-.’ ri<ws n. 
ivaoh thcc ve,-se(s and tix llie eNple'-iva* : .il- > 
allowc'd t-ho inereliJuH' seaincai »ipporfonicv t<* 
eseape in (luir boaJ ^ el another iit (h«Ml. 
ad(»pl(‘d \ ery largely in the l a-c ef ear;.**" - <•( 
wood pnlf) i’rofti Seatubf ta*. ia aial ( h< ,'ik . 
was for (he (Jei'iiians i*. sel »ire to -hip; .in<i 
le!i\ c‘ them burning Imlk-. daM<_:« I'ous )<• i he 
n.a.vigalic»n of fricaid and i'* .- alike*. 

^riiis revicjw would Ik- mccjmulefe willn-ut 
relerc'nec* lo the one bright featur* of (lu- 
“ liloekadc* " on (li»- (Jermaii side* th*’ combina- 
tion of adljerciKM* to duty with lnimanit\' 
towards those* w'liom tbe*y we*re* orelered t<* 
attack which marked llie* condnel of ee-rtain 
of tlie (iennuii submarine comrnande-rs. 'Die 
name of Otto U'edfligcn al ones.* springs to 
mind in this connexion. In cemnnand of 
I.' 29, this oflicer tigiir<*d in \ariou.-> eptsotle-.s 
of the blockade in ]March, 19 la. On th«^ lllli 
he attacked and sank I lie ste^ainer Adei\-\vcn, 
off the Oasquets, and so considerate wi're his 
methods that in this and other exploits he 
earned for him.self the nickname of “ the pe lite 
pirate.” Ho gave tlie crew of the .‘•leaiiier 
t(*n minutes to launch their lioats, observing, 
‘We wish no lives to be lost.” Ho noticed 
that one seaman fell into lh(5 water, and there- 
upon sent a suit of dry clothes for hun At the 
same time he infonned the master of the 
vessel how sorry he was to liavc to destroy 
his shi]^. Later on, he stopped and destroyed 
the French steamer Auguste Consf'il, off tho 
Start, and in taking leave ol tho vessel's crew, 
he asked them to ” give his compliments to 


Lf>r<l Chiirt^jlJI.'’ Tw«> or tlirco months later, 
wluMi the ” U ” lioals sought to create afre sh im- 
pression by atlae'ks ou the fishing fleets, and 
when many fishermen wim’p lirutidly done* to 
ekalli without b(*iug givrn a e'bance fta* flicir 
iiws. a. we'Icome c\('e*piitai to tlio general 
pi-a.Mior jue ui red when the* commander t»f one 
-ulij.i.u'isu- a!!o\\«.l thi* ci«'w- e»f a trawler ho 
UMe-ki'd (.» got aw.iy in Muir boat. “We are 
nor Pru-d.ius, ‘ ]if dool.ucd (o the skipper; 
»e i< oulv lI'O lVu--;;ue- who would let you 

III. ojld ivi.its which marked the 
i.lo.'kail* /' <M c ol (lu* most draniatie* was tho 



“THU POLITE PIRATE.'' 

Otto Weddij^en, who commanded the U29, which 
fij(ured in various episodes of the blockade in 
March, 1915. 

bomburdmciii of the towny of Larton, Hiirring- 
foii, ancl Whitehaven on August 10. This was 
ratJier a clever exploit eai the part of tJie 
submarine commander whf) carried it out, and 
on tlji.s account was conspicuous in comparison 
with other iiicidcufs, for in spite of the gloating 
joy which charar;terizcd the Oemian new’spapera 
in referring to the submarines’ work, there was 
no great amount of skill dt'inanded to destroy 
harmless lucrcliant ships, or lay in wait to hit a 
huge liner with a torpedo at short range. The* 
shelling of these Cumberland towns, how'ever. 
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had an his^itoric intcTOMt as woll, for it was lir^re 
that Paul .Jones, tlio Afnerican Hcaiaan, curried 
out his raid during the War of Independence 
ill April, 1778. .lie sailed from Brest in com- 
mand of the s]oo[) Rangcsr, and appearing off 
WhiUihaven, surprised the garrison and landed. 
Heaching the half-ruined bait(^ry supposed to 
he able to defend the liarbour, he spiked its 
old guns and captured the [)ifnHioner.s who 
manned them. He ordered the .‘100 ships in 
harbour to b(3 sot on fire, but before this could bo 
done, the alarm was raisc^d and he beat a 
hurried retreat. Thus the German commander 
who turned up off the same coast showed his 
ac(|uaintanco with British naval history. Ho 



BRITISH SUBMARINE COMMANDERS. 
Commander Max Horton (marked with a croia). 


shelled the three towns mentioned for about an 
hour, but no mnferial damage was done b<‘V(»nd 
that caused by n few sli<*lls which hit (he 
railway embankment north of J’arton ainl 
delayed trailic for a short time. Some fires 
wero also causod, but thoro were no casualties. 

It will ha\'t* been gathered that tho Germans 
wore not allowed to liavi' things <*ntirely their 
own way, so far as the merchant seamen were 
(-•oncemed. The manner in which tlie British 
cnnvs mot the now menacjo was magnificent, 
and shod lustre on the already high traditions 
of their service. Speaking at a meeting of tlie 
Navy League on March 24, 1015, Lord Syden- 
ham said that “ Sea-power did not begin and 
end with ships of war. Ono of the most start- 


ling features of this war was the employment 
of the general maritime resources of the country, 
and the seafaring population dra\vn upon for 
dangerous duties had shown great heroism. 
Merchant captains showed no dread of German 
pirates, and wt*ro learning how to deal with 
them.” From King George downwards there 
was natural appreeiat ion expressed of the work 
of the merchant service in this connexion. His 
Majesty graciously accepted in August, 1915, 
a copy of the annual report of the Merchant 
iService Guild, and in so doing said he realized 
what magnifieont wf>rk had been done by the 
brave officers and crews of his merchant service 
during the months of war. On February 28 
the first (iose of a mercliant vessel turning the 
tables on a submarine occurred in the English 
(Channel. Tlio Thordis, a small coasting 
steamer of 501 tons, was on her way from Blyth 
to Plymoutli with coal when slu* sighted a 
submarine’s periscope off Beach^^ Head. Tho 
master,* John \\\ Bell, ordered liis little crew 
of twelve on deck in case of an emergency, 
a.nd the submarine was observed to cross tho 
bow of the collier to the ])ort aide, where a 
position Mas taken up thirty to forty yards 
off. Then tho wake of a tor[)ed() was noticed, 
but in th(3 swell which prevailed at the time it 
missed. (/Ufitain Bell thim determined to go 
for his assailant. He put liis helm hard over 
to starboard, and ran oN'or the periscope, which 
was torn away against the side of the collier, 
a crash and crunch being felt at the same time 
under th<3 keel of the ship. No trace of the 
submarine si'cn afterwards, but oil w’as 
observed floating on tlu' u ater. On being dry- 
tlockcd at Plymouth, the Admiralty announced 
that tho injuries to the keed and propeller of tho 
Thordis confirmed the evickmce that the vessel 
rammed and in all probability sank a German 
submarine after tho latter had fired a torpedo 
at her. For this feat Ga[»tain Bell and his crev" 
earned tho prizes of £5()(» offered by the Syren 
and Shipping noM’spapcT and other private 
donors to the first British merchant steamer to 
sink an enemy submarine, and the captain's 
share was publicly presented to him by the Lord 
Mayor of London at th(' Mansion House on 
April 12, 1915. 

It was not, however, left to the merchant 
service to fight tho submarine raiders, but the 
Koyal Navy put into execution counter- 
measures which met with great success. 
Naturally, the cha|^acter and scope of these were 
not divulged, but that they accomplished their 
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A German submarine shelling and chasing a Danish steamer while on a voyage to Iceland. 



The steamer managed to* escape, and afterwards the crew rescued several Russian sailors whose vessel 
had been sunk by the same submarine, which had abandoned the survivors to the mercy of the sea. 

THE GERMAN SUBMARINE CAMPAIGN AGAINST MERCHANTMEN. 
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purpose was clear iu)t only by the failure of flu* 
Grcnnans to “ blockacb* ** (Ircat. Britain, bnt by 
the manner in which tliey foiiiul it expedient, 
after six months’ trial, to acced(^ to Ainericaii 
requests to abate the virulence of their warfan 
a^iiinst noii’Conibatants. About tiiis time, 
journalists who were pf*rmitted to visit tla* 
(Irand Fl(M?t w'cTe shown a map marking point * 
where (k*rman submarines had been sighted, 
and the results of the attacks on them elassitied 
under “ (^ipt iired,** “Supposed Sunk,” and 
“ Sunk.” When asked how these? boats wen* 
caught, the ofTieers replied, “ Sornetiiiw's by 
ramming, HOmetimes by gunfire, sometimes by 
explosives, and in many other ways which we 
do not tell.” During the first ten days of 
March two submariin'S, 1’8 and (^2, were 
sunk by British destroyers ofT Dover and the 
Firth t>f Forth resp(*ctively, and 1-21) ((’om- 
mander Weddigen’s boat ) Viy anotluT warship, 
but after this the * Admiralty decided not to 
issue particulars of such losses inflicted «>n bin* 
onemy. On August 20, 1910, when S((uadroii- 
(JoinmandiT A. W. Bigsworth was successful in 
dt'stroying, single-lianded, a submarine by 
bombs from his aeroplane off Osttmd, this 
iiuadciit was rev(»al(‘d, with the following 
explanation : 

It is not the prnctico nf tlic Admiralty 1o piihlish 
Btutemoiits i-t'^^nnling Uio hisses <il' German snLannrincs, 
important tlioiigh they !iavo Im'uii, in civses where the 
enemy have no oilier sourees of information os to tho 




LIKUTENANT-COMMANDER GOODHART. 


tiino and place at which those losses have occurred. In 
tho COSO referred to above, however, tho brilliant feat of 
8rptadron*Comfnander Bigsworth was porformod in the 
immediate noighhourhond of the coast in occupation of 
the enemy, and tho position iif tho sunken suhinaririu 
ha<if been located by a German destroyer. 

The mystery attaching to the number of 
Gorman submarines accoimted for inspired a 
good deal of speculation at this time. Thus an 
American journal stated on September 29 
that it was positively known that 67 had Im^<*ii 
sunk since May, 5, 28 of tlu?so being of the 
newest and latest construction. In answer to 
a question on this matter, Mr. Balfour stated in 
Parliament on September 30 that an inevitable 
margin of doubt attached to tiny attempt to 
estimate the numbers of i»nemy submarines 
destroyed, because a submarine was not like an 
ordinary vessel, and there was every gradation 
from absolute certainty through practical 
assurance down to faint possibility. Facts like 
these were not fitted for statistical statement. 
Although, therefore, the British people could not 
have their very natural curiosity satisfied on 
this interesting point, tho effect of this and 
other authoritative pronouncements was to show 
that, as Lord Selbome said, the Navy had the 
submarine menace well in hand. 

In addition to the attitude adopted towards 
tho German campaign by the Royal Navy and 
tho Mercantile Marine, a third stand was made 
in the region of diplomacy. As a measure of 
reprisal for the wanton and illegal attacks on 


LIEUTENANT-GOMMANDER CROMIE. 






SQUADRON-COMMANDER BIGSWORTM, 
In the nniform of u Lieutenant, R.N. 


shipping:. Mr. .Astpiitli (ui Man-li I ontliiictl in 
1 l)n IL)u.sc of (’onuiinn^ rrrlaiii nioasuros 
Nvliioh wert' tn In* adopt (>(l in n‘|>ly to what hr 
(losrribr'd as th<' ‘‘ oi*mmiz<‘<l <‘ampai;jrn of pinn'v 
and. pillji^r iindrrtakri) hy Ihr riirniv. 
Ilenrrfortli, lu* (lr<*larr<l, tJir Ihitisli and 
French CJovrrntnrnts lirld 1 lirinseh »-s frrr to 
detain and take into port all ships carrying goods 
of presnined enemy <h'stinati(Mi, o\>iirrsliip, or 
origin, the ohjeef being to [irevmt commodities 
of any kind from i-raching or lra\’ing the 
German Empire. \o nu'ntion was made in tlir 
spoeeli of “ })lockadr,*’ “ (jontra])and,'’ or other 
tochnical t(*rms, the reason beii»g, said the 
Premier, that “ t)ie Government were not going 
to allow their etforts to Ik* strangled in a net- 
work of juridical niceties,” but their jmlicy, 
ho added, would be enforced without risk to 
neutral sliips or to neutral and non-combatant 
lives, and in strict observance of tiie dictates 
of humanity. Th(? text of f ht? oflicial Proclama- 
tion giving effect to these views was piddished 
in the London Gazette on ■March 1 5. 

In Ciarrying out the [)olic 3 ' tlie Admiralty 
established a “ cruiser cordon ” for the de- 
tention of the ships carrying goods of pre- 
sumed enemy origin or destination. The 
nature or composition of this force was not 


revealed, nor was it stateii who the bfflcia* fi 
command was; but on August 7 a number 
of awards were announced by the Admiiraltj 
to otlieers and men “in recognition of theij 
s<Tvie«‘s iti tiu' patrol cruisers since tho out- 
Im'uk of wM!.'’ iuul some of those honoured 
w’ere sJjown by ffje * \avy JJst ” lo have been 
serving under Ih iir-A.dmiral I). K. 8. 1)<j Ciiair. 
vvJiosc IJjigship v\.i>^ i)ji‘ Alsaliaj), armed luer- 
cliant crujM i. in a. n»t{i* to t lu-st* awards it 
was %ta.ied tha< i)p t onjrnandrr hi ('hief of 
the tirand I'l'i-* in the highest terms of 

tiu* manner m uhich tin' patrol <Tnisej*s had 
j)erfonni*«l tbfir anhinn.-. t r-k, r-HjM'eially iinriug 
the uifiti'- unuifh.-, nndi I' i-xeefit ionally }»a<l 
\\f‘alljfi « laulil i« -h".. 'I'hi y bad siij'iV-red severe 
losso, -aid tli'- Xdmir.dfv. both in ofUeers and 
men. anti h.ul lufii ixpnsiMl eontiimallv to 
tlanizei*'- fnmt‘s and Mibniarin<*s. An idt'u 

t»f till* wtakin;.: Ibi- pa.trol erui-<ei>. and fbeir 

saifllilf.', iiia\ I)'* eaiiMd fnan an artiede pnb- 
lis' . ’ in 77;f Th/h'v on Qetober r», HMT), in 
whicli Mr (dlbi'it M irs(*li. an Anu*riean jounial- 
isi . de-oribod liov\ I be ,si*a )iassag(* north df 
Scotland was ki pi by 11 a* Navy. ilehiting 
lit»w )m* \i.dte<| tli(i liarluMir-miisf er’.s nlllce, be 
saiti : 

'('ijroiiiih liic wiiuii/w to tho (‘.oinninticicM'V (rl't >i do/on 
ol tlic (luvtM'iiiaeut’s .-laall harbour bont^ were to Ite 



CAPTAIN JOHN W. BELL, 

Master of the Thordis, who, together with his crew, 
earned the prizes of S500 for the first British steamer 
to sink an enemy submarine. 
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Hocn tnoorcul to tlio f|UHy, mid fioyond thoni, dotting; tho 
harbour, inoro than a mroro of noutral niorohant vomhoIh. 
Soino of thoMo, liko tho OHciir H., on which [ had jiHf 
croHsod, wcro detained only temporarily, for oxaminalion 
of paHMcn;fcrs «)r cargo. Others were prizes, (o he lieM 
till tho eiul of tho war. 

These were tho flies caught in tho gi*eat woh spun h^ 
tho Ifritish across tho northern trade route. Beyond 
tho hurhotir's month, in tho wflter.4 about these Orkney 
Isles, about the bleak Shetland Islands to the -north, 
and the Hebrides to tho south-west, along tho eastern 
coasts of Scotland, and out across tho North Sea towards 
tho Norwegian shore, converted cruisers on patrol duty 
are for ever weaving their criss-crtiss courses, with Dread- 
noughts waiting within easy cull. ... 1 pictimsl n 

similar woh centring at Dover, in which all the t'hannel 
shipping becfinies onmeshorl ; a third at Oihraltnr. 



COMMANDER E. G. BOYLE, 
Awarded the Victoria Cross for most conspicuous 
bravery, in command of Submarine' E 14, when he 
dived his vessel under enemy minefields and entered 
the Sea of Marmora, April 27, 1915. 

which controls, even more elToctivoly, traflle hot ween 
America and the Mediterranean ports. And 1 got a 
vivid idea of the completeness with whieli England 
dominnles transatlantic intereonrso ; T nnderstooil 
for tho first time what Kngli-shmon moan wlion they 
declare that “ Britannia rules tho waves.” 

T'ho nuumor in which tho British and French 
Gnvcrninonts established this cordon was the 
subject of Nott's from the Ignited States, which 
would have preferred tho procedure to be 
modelled .strictly on precedent and a reg[ular 
blockade doclorod. It is beyond tho scopo of 
this chapter to enter into tho legal and diplo- 


iiiatic que.stions thus raised, but it may bo noted 
that in some measure tho force of tho American 
contentions was recognized wlien, on October 26, 
an Order in fJouncil was puhli.shod modifying 
the British prize law by tho abrogation of 
Article ri7 of tho Declaration of J.<ondon. By 
this article the flag which a ship was entitled 
to fly was siiflleient evidence and guarantee of 
lier character. Kx]jerience had sliown. how- 
ever, that it was n(‘C‘c’ssary to go beyoml tho 
nationality of Ihci flag to tht» nationality of tlic 
owner, and therefore it was decided to rm'crt 
to the old prize law formerly in force, under 
which, even if an c‘neiny laid only a part inlerest 
in a ship, that part could he eondemned and its 
value realiz(‘d hy various methods known to 
the r?ourts. 

At what date British submarines first f)ene- 
trated into th<5 Baltu* was not oflicially <lis- 
elosed, blit very t‘arly in IfM.'i tluy made their 
pres<*net* known then*. \Vhc*n the light eniis<r 
(lazelle was torpedoed off tho island of Kiigen 
on January 25, Swedish newspapers referred to 
the attacking siibmarinf* as Bntis*li. So long as 
tho gri'ater pari of the r>pport unities for sub- 
marine work was denied to the boats on 
aeeount of the iei* t heir aeti\'ity did not attract 
so much attention as at a later period. An 
admirabk} sununary of tho Russian Fleet’s work 
from the outbreak of ^^’ar to the end of March, 
1915, was contained in a report of Admiral von 
Kssen, the ( 'Omrntiiider-in-C’hief, to the Tsar. 
'Phis statement showed that during the lirst 
period of tho war the Gernuin Fleet confined its 
aet ivities purely t o ohs(*rving the imval inea.snrc'.s 
adopted hy Russia for the proteetion of Jht 
<* oa.st8. This allowed time for the Russian 
defences to bo jilaced in ord(*r and extended 
farther out to s(*a. The area reserved for the 
movements of the defending fleet was carefully 
mined, and entirely el<»sed to merehant ship- 
ping. Later on there several skirmisho.s 

between cruisers and out[)ost vessels, and 
although most of these wen? of an indecisiv’e 
character tho Russian seamen proved their 
worth. Thi* Ciermans also used submarines to 
a considerable extent to try and reduce tho 
strength of tho Russians. Within two months, 
said Admiral von Essen, twenty submarine 
attacks were delivered, only one of whiidi, that 
on the cruiser Pallada on October 11, 1914, was 
successful. Tn ten cases the torpedoes missed 
their mark, and in the nine others the Germans 
.were unable to use the torpedo at all. Qenorallx* 




The An^lie «• ihe appeared ihortly after atriklnl the mlae. 



The stern of the Anglia rising out of the water. Some of the wounded were transferred to the boats, 
while others, unable to retain their precarious tooting, slipped into the sea, and were saved by sailors. 



The laat of the Anglia. 

THE SINKING OP A BRITISH HOSPITAL SHIP IN. THE ENGLISH CHANNEL. 
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AN ENCOUNTER OFF THE BEIXJIAN COAST. 

Two French torpedo-boats attacking a German destroyer off Ostend. 


8p(‘ukin^, llio report concluded, tlio Rnssiaii 
Fle<5t during the^o first fight months of war 
gained much ex^<;rifnce in dealing witli tla* 
ino(’om weapons at tlio disposal of the Germans. 
Its iiiiiiiIhth M('ro not diminislied, but., on th(‘ 
eonlrary, had been iiicri'ased by new ships, and 
the morale and confidenee in the future of the 
Kussian sailors was strong<*r than I'ver. 

With the iiu'lting of the iee, there was a 
natural (h^vtdopnu'nt in liostilitit's, but the 
command of the Jhilti(^ remained in dispute, in 
spites of tlie superiority of force [lossessed by 
th(^ Germans. Karly illustration of this was 
afforded when the Kussian Fleet supporti*d the 
8ueees.sful raitl into Fast Prussia from ^Fareli 18 
to 22, 1915, during which the town of M(*m<‘l 
was eaptuw'd. The fact that there was no 
German naval force at hand to deal with the 
Kussian warships, without the cooperation of 
which t he (*ntorprise could not have been carried 
out, indicatf'd that the (hTinans were caught 
napping. ^'Iiey apparently ])oured forth their 
wrath in sending a division of sev«»n battleships, 
with a score or more torpenio craft, io cruise 
along the Courland coast and fire on thc^ coiist 
village's at Polangen and (‘Isewhere during tlie 
next few days. About two months later the 
great (h'rman campaign against Russia began, 
and on both sides the naval forces cooperated 
with and conformed their movements to the 
undertakings of the troops on shore. Libaii, 
at one time a Russian nav’al base, but since 1010, 
an open maritime town, fell to the German Army, 
supported by gun-fire from the ships, on May 9, 
and gradually the Germans began to i^xtend 
their activity higher up the coast to Windau and 
other places, until the time came for them to 


mnk(' an effort in fo"c(' against, the (Julf of Kiga. 
It was a matter of dec'p regrc't that before (heso 
opi'rations developc'tl, howev(*r, Admiral vfMi 
Kss('n, a bravi^ and resourcefuU olTicer and a. 
capable Gommander-in-C’liief, died in hospital 
at Keval from piaaimonia. Sir John ilcllii'oe 
and Sir Davitl lhatty we#t^ among tliost* 
who ('xpresseil their <*on(lol(*nce. \"iee-.\dmiral 
Kanin was appointed to be thc^ ih*w Gom- 
mander-in-C 'liit'f, a choice whiiJi was fully 
justified by the successful handling of the 
Russian sea force's during the iic'xt few months. 

In the week beginning on August 19, 1915, a 
large' German fh'C't ende'avoun'd to se'ize control 
of the^ waters of the Gulf of Riga. The success 
of this operation would luive Jiad an important 
bearing upon the military situation in this 
region, ns it might have made possible the 
transport by sea of reinforcements to the invad- 
ing army of General von Relow, and perhaps 
turned the Russian flank. Rut (he enterprise 
failed, and the Germans eventually retired with 
loas. Afti'r mine-sweepc'rs, protected by the 
heavier ships, Jiad cleared the waters at tla> 
entrance, the enemy succeeded on August 18 in 
penetrating into the Gulf, favoured by the thick 
fogs and misty weather prevailing. For th(» 
next two days reconnaissances were made, but 
on the 2 1st the Germans, influenced by the 
losses they had sustained and the barrenness t»f 
their efforts, evacuated the Gulf. This aban- 
donment of the enterprise, coming at a time of 
groat depression owing to the Gerrna^ military 
advance in the eastern theatre of war, had an 
enormously reassuring effect in Russia and 
throughout the Allied countries. It is not 
surprising that some exaggerated stories become 
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ciirpcnt in rognnl to if. Oii(3 thcso, told to 
the Duum itself, was that four barges full of 
troops Jjftd atfoiripfed to land at Pernau. but 
had been annihilated, but the fact was ihal i he 
vesst'ls wore* empty steamers sunk by tin* 
mans to block iiavigatHui. I(.n\t v«-r, I lie* 
Russian (»nieial shnwi-d The.t lu.* 

<Tuis(Ts and not. l(*-^s than < iL'h» . rait 

of the (eTiianis wM'pt’ l ithi i- -uni. <.r j,,ii muI < 
jietioii during the ligliHfi'. !).■• 

Russians lost only t li«* Sj\ •n:*:! .‘.In-i. 

was sunk in .Moon SoiuhL ab • ;■ Sir..\ •• •;• I- : . • 
by a, ( {ei*nam < i‘ui.'.ei*. 

Apart from t hr 1*!-.! liidiine.:, ‘ h. - 
f>altic was ehirtly ill a in: ui h. <{ ».>» - j- n.-f ••• 

op(‘ra(ions. A nunilirj- r* *5 ..n v • 

f)la<*ed under i hr lb/,-.-ian \dni:f.!i. -ind » 
SUi'crsseS Wi'l'r \'rj\ .-l><kin;.'. tJli lii!\ 

bal I leship of t hf ^ r.. •iiMH rn !•.(■• w.i i*.; 
dol'd, acid on Aiijui-.t !',> Mp ! .it;'r < r :' < • 

Aloltke w.i.s lik'i'wi^r hi} ;in<l ihu:(.*'‘ii{ (>;, 

()<*(ol)er rilj the rn^i^r|• j'rin/ Adalhi (♦ r..' 

ol'f labau. on No\iinhrr 7 <h<’ li.ue i;ui i> 

I inline sui I'en -d a. sii ni la r !a I r o| t 1 hr . *u! h • r.j a 
of Sweden, .'md.<m her'julirr | 7 i hr Ifh! -'rut rr 
Jlremen and a torpnlo boat \\rr* .-unk. On 
,!ul;s' .*>0 a largr transpri’t wa^; sun!;, a?nl m 
October It) the Russian (ntutnnn it/in' report rd 
t hat ti\ e (merman I ransport s had been drsi ro\ rd 


by Rritish submarines and a sixt h forced to run 
ashore'. At the (aid of September tho Russo- 
Rritish suhmariiies directed their efforts lu- 
\vanls a frrsh held when they began to attack 
‘!rriua/i nierrlianl ships. During Oetober these 
\r- <«•}.; wi-rr siiiih oj* dm'i'n a-fiore at lh(» nitf’ 

' a >u{ort l)inv hKr oijr or 1 w o a day, and although 
i hr. I at • \\ .» - n* a i u.iinl ained. l he reason was due 
’■ d- '-, in ino:i>. w lu'rh lemained in 

:;.ui 1 1 t,- h. -ng ml •‘r''ept ei I. 'This 
■•.ih).’ .i|.- n 1 he (Iri-inan.; hail a 

'-...I ■: .1 ■ !i n, j • i,i 1 1 I’la I effect- -it 

\ .1 !. • n'm! I h'- ij.Moi' of sell iug 

= ■■ e.»- - .rr. (h.. I i. i., { i i i-j. i rade. while 

■ ' ■ • ' -e . ' r * . •. 1 1 1 h‘ ' npp{\ of iron 

’•«i . ! I) nUo (ir!-hi:in\ fi’uin 

• I hi- .;r; .. a . Ii.-r- of f h*' (Jcnuans 

!■ ‘ '• on 'li- -ul »m.o uu* nwnarr was also a. 

’:•••• ’ rills .'' 'tilid lo r\(,rusiv o 

'■ -um!.'!-- to krrp the Rritish 

-*'11 •-! }!••• Itihf.n la* (o frm'.trafe their 
!’y un«l Mi.ii i»i I hr Ku' -iari .-'idjiua.rine.s in 
'• ’-' ‘i I . I h<‘ } a n •-ohiuarinr eoinma-uder.'? 

p' • i.ili', . h .- 1 in:.’ui'.hrd I heio-srl\ e.s m this 
"1 ,h ( '•uen.indir Max K, Mi>r 1 nn. t'oni- 

maudi r N ", | I-. I.aiirrnrr. and t’nnimaiider 

!•'. A. \, t I < unir. 

in pnwimis ehaptrr- the u-iral hallles to 
ohtaiii ronit’ol of th*’ t i.dlipoli Peninsula havo 



THE CAMEROON CAMPAIGN. 
British gunboat on the Wuri River. 
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been (fifty doeoribed. Tlio bifz: engagements, 
however, cover but a comparatively email part 
of the work which was performed by the Royal 
Navy during the eleven itiontlis in wlii(*h the 
adventure lasted. That work revoalf*d qiialitte^i 
which shed lustre oii the high tradifums oi the 
Service, and as the facts be(*aiiie knoMii to the 
world the cause for marxel \xiih, not tlint the 
enterprise did not achieve its ohje(‘t, but that 
it accomplished so much. ]Mr. Cliureliill gave 
the first official hint of a eoming adventure \xhen 
he said, in the Rouse of (’onuuons, on hVlirnarv 
15, 1915, that the victory «it the ralkiatid 
Islands sw’epl axxav diflicultics in the ctn[)lnv 
inent of our naval strcngtli. “ It s<»l tne/* la 
said, “a large force of iTuisers and Imtl 
for all purjioses ; it ojiciuil the ^^ay to otlnr 
operations of great inlen'st ” He showed llial 
while tJiero was a powertiil ihrman ciin'%<i 
squadron still at laig» in flu* l*a< i(m* or tin* 
Atlantic it had to be watclud lor and wait<»d 
for in superior forct* in six or so\<*u dilifrent 
parts of the world at once, lie also said that 
the strain upon the Na\ \ in the earl> months of 
the war had been greatly diminished by the 
abatement of distant convoy work and by the 
clearance of the enem^x’s flag from the oceans. 
The way was thus clear for the pm])loyiuent of 
our naval resources in a nexv offeusixe under- 
taking, and the ’choice fell upon an attempt to 
force the Straits of the Dardanelles with the 
aid of the “ surplus fleet,” as Mr. (^hurchiH 
called it, of the Majestic, Canopus, and similar 
classes. 

There was some mystery at first as to whether 
the plan fona purely naval attack on the outer 
forts had a naval origin or not, but in his vale- 
dictory speech on November 15, 1916, Mr. 
Churchill showed clearly that it had not. After 
dealing with the evidence in favour of action at 
the Dardanelles, he said that Lord Fisher 
favoured a joint operation of the Fleet and the 
Army in this quarter, and that his schemes 
involved the cooperation of Powers which were 
neutral and of an army which was not available. 
The futility* in fact, of ships attacking without 
a military force to* follow up and make good 
their work was obvious. As was said in a 
previous chapter,* Even if the initial attacks 
were to be delivered by ships alone, it must 
have been manifest from the very beginning 
that at some stage of the enterprise military 
assistanioe would be required. Ships might have 
forced the Straits* but they could not occupy 


Constantinople.^’ AU the condttioiis, therefore^ 
pointed to a joint operation being necessary, 
hut a mistake was made when the naval part of 
(ho undertaking was put into execution before 
its military counterpart* woe available or ready. 
Action o]jonod on February 19 with the 
bombarciment of the forts at Cape HeUes and 
Kiiiu Kale with dohberato long^trange fire* and 
in the afternoon six baitleships* the Vengeance* 
(Wnwallis, Tniimph, SiifZron, Gauloia and 
Bouvet, closed and engaged the forts with 
their secondary armaments, the Inflexible and 
Agniuemmin supporting at long range. All the 
tolls rxeopt one nii the European side w\w 
tipfMiH tillx' siliMued. and no Allied ship was hit. 

()t I bo iiiM jtba^t ot tlu' campaign, Mr. 
fbiirchill ^aid j| ‘was micc(*ssiul beyond our 
lio|)e*n " J’lu outer toits, ’ bo said, “wore 
<b’‘tiov«cI, tbo Kln‘i x\as .tlile to enter the 
Sti.iit'^ and attack the torts m the Narrow's.” 
Mr. Ashmead Bartli^tt, lioxxever, in a long letter 
to J fit Titnesf ou \oxember 24, 1915, said in 
rtforenei‘ to this •>ttitoment ; 

'I Ins IS tho fir<^t tnnu f havu e\or hottnl this view 
f \pics‘ii'cl, borniiKo aliiuisi hH luiciil rai*n who took part 
m llio early honibtiiiinuMils with whom I havo spoken 
express tho ofiniioa tluii it was the dilhoulty in MinaHhing 
the outer totts which first opened their eyes to the tme 
fiatiin) of what their task would he when the tJme came 
to attaok tlio Nartuvxs. Tho first bombardment was on 
Fobruaiy It), and was confined to tho outer forte at 
Holies, Stnldul Hahr and Kum Kalis These works were 
tully exposed, and can be partly enfiladed. Tliey mounted 
old-faahioned Krupp guns, mostly 9.0 *b, and some 
larger, but the extreme range was only some 10,000 yards. 
They were erected, iii fact, to aueep the entrance to the 
Straits, and not to oppose a long>range attack from 
thi* sea. 

Proceeding, Mr. Churchill said that ” across 
the prospect of the operations a shadow began 
to pass at the end of the first week in March* 
The diffleiilties of bweeping up the mine-flelds 
increased, and although great success was 
obtained by the ships in silencing the forts, they 
were not able at that stage to inflict decisive 
and permanent damage. The mobile armament 
of the enemy began to develop and become 
increasingly annoying.” Mr. Aahmead-Bartlett 
interprets the ” shadow ” as being the pasting 
of the ways between Mr. Churchill and Lord 
Fisher. ” It would seem,” he wrote in his letter 
to The Timee, “as if Lord Fisher became 
sceptical of the whole enterprise directly he 
realized the inability of the Fleet to clear the 
enemy’s minefield, or to locate any other under* 
water defences, the difficulties of silenomg the 
forts of the Narrows by long-range direct fire* 
and the inability^of the Fleet to knock out the 
mobile batteries on both sides of the Straits, 


* Vol. V., poga S65. 
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IN GERMAN BAST AFRICA. 

Uestruotion of thcKbm^tberg: Hauling • wrecked seaplane aboard a Britisb warship. 


He evidently realized that none of the con- 
ditions precedent for a successful attempt to 
force the Narrows h^d been fulfilled^ and under 
the circumstances the Fleet might be faced with 
a grave disaster.” On Mr. Churchill the diffi- 
culties appeared to have the effect of increasing 
his determination to rush the matter through. 
Tt was decided, so he told the House of 
Commons, that the gradual advance must be 
replaced by more vigorous measures. Vice- 
Admiral Sack vi lie H. Carden, then coimnanding 
thp Allied Fleet, “ was invited to press hard for 
a decision, and not to bo deterred by *tho 
inevitable loss.” The Admiral was, however, 
stricken down with illness on the 16th, and 
invalided by medical authority,’ when Rear- 
Admiral John M. do Robeck, second-in- 
command, took his place, with the acting rank 
of Vice-Admiral. The attack in force took place 
on March 18, and failed with the loss of the 
British battleships Irresistible (Captain Douglas 
L. D6nt) and Ocean (Captain A. Hayes-Sadler), 
and the French battleship Bouvet, the last- 
named sinking with the greater part of her 
crew. Mr. Churchill evidently thought, and 
led the public to believe also, that this action on 
March 18 was a deliberate attempt to force a 
passage through the Narrows and reach Con- 
stantinople, but careful study of the facts 
concerning it proves that it was nothing of the 


kind, and was never intended to be so by the 
officers commanding. It was only an attempt 
to clear the triple minefield below the Narrows. 
Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett stated in his loiter to The 
Times that, in addition to the throe capital 
ships sunk outright, the French battleship 
Gaulois was run ashore on Rabbit Island to 
prevent her sinking, and the battle-cruiser 
Inflexible was so badly damaged by a mine that 
it was thought at one time she must sink. He 
added : 

• 

Tho Fleet was prepared, of course, to take advantage 
of any favourable condition that might possibly arise 
fbr a dash through, but it was hardly within the scheme 
of operation that this dash should take place on the same 
day. The plan of campaign was for the Fleet to silence 
the forts at the Narrows, those at Kephez Point and 
Fort Dardanus, to enable destroyers and trawlers to 
sweep tho minefield, which they had hitherto been unable 
to do. . . . But the facto underlying the naval attack 
are simple, and the merest tyro can understand them. 
We attempted a most difiioult operation, as usual 
underestimating our opponents and without any adequate 
information on the essential points. We persisted in our 
effort, even when none of the conditions precedent to 
forcing the Narrows--^ which t|ie experts based their 
consent— were fulfilled. In consequence we got a fair 
and square beating, at which we cannot complain. We 
went all out on March 18. There were no half- 
measures. How many Englishmen would have slept 
soundly in their beds that night had they known that 
our latest and greatest Dreadnought, the Queen Eliza- 
beth, was a long way up the Straits throughout we whole 
of the 18th amongst drifting mines, one of which actually 
knocked out the Inflexible, of the same division an d on 
the same alignment, off Aren Koi f 

After March 18 it was decided to substitute ' 
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for the purely naval operation a ^oini naval 
and military attack, and on the 19th the 
Admiralty in their oiHcial communiqui stated 
that The operations are continuing, ample 
naval and military forces being available on the 
spot’* Unfortunately, us aluady naiTatfd 
m Chapter XCU thongli th( troops ueic on 
the spot, they had been wrongly loadtd in iht 
transports, and Sn fan Hnniilton, liavitig u 
luetantly decided that the (oopeiation ot tlio 
whole ot his fone would In rccjinn d t<» tiiahl«‘ 
tht Fleet etfettivoly to loK ( tin JXird iiulh s,had 
first of all to redistiibutc tlu tioopsinthf tmis 
ports to suit the ordei of tin ii disoinhaikation 
It was unpossible to do this at MueJio , and 
therefore all the ships had to iituin to Ugypt 
A whole month ola[)sed belore the niilitar> tore ( 
was able to attack the puiinsula on Apiil 2>, 
with the result known This dtla> piobably 
sealed the fate of the expedition 1 he in\alu 
able elemont ot surprise was lost U«kI the 
Army been on tlio spot and leady to land when 
the Fleet began to bomliard on \u btiiaty 19 it 
IS difficult to see how, in vuw ot tht lads 
revealed later, it could ha\< taiUd in its 
purpose 

Wo have already told the talc of the landings 
m (hilhpoli huithti infonnation eomem 


ing the Navy's part m that stupclndous tmdelr* 
taking serves to einpJuaiise the warm-hearted 
eulogy passed by Sir Ian Hamilton. To the 
difficulties, already of a coitsiderahle and 
unprecedented magnitude, in which the sea- 
men hud to labour to support the Army on 
shoie, tt» k4xp it supplied with food and mun^ 
tions, to ])iot(it its umfoieomeiittt and tmns- 
poit its wound* tl, thoie wfie added oUiors 
wlun the ainyal of enemy siibmaiines took 
plui The li!-.! of thiso boats to arrive was 
bihi\ed t(* be a commanded by Liou- 

tinant ( omniaiidu Otto lid sing, the successful 
as*>eiilant of tlio Pathiiiuh r m the set ond month 
ot tht war He was said to Iia\e left Wilhelms- 
Jiuvtn on the day tlie Ihitish landed m the 
ptnitisula, and ho rent lit cl the Mraitn exactly 
a month latti, when ho torpedoed tho 
bat t It ships riiumph and Majestic A desenp- 
tum oi then sinking, as well as of the 
dtsLruciitm of the Goliath by a Turkish 
dtst^>^d has already boon given. Heme- 
foilh the right wing ot tho Anny had to be 
Uft to take laro ot itself during tlio night, it 
bdiig too dangerous for ships to stationed 
at thi'^ point The* nows of the Goliath’s 
destruction seems to have detemuned Lord 
Fishc r’s att it ude t ow ards Hie DordaneHes under* 
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A British ssspUne about to start on a soooting sxpodition. 
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taking, for ho resigned next day. The increas- 
ing drain upon ships and men caused by the 
expedition, for no apparent result, evidently 
convinced the First Sea Lord that stronger 
action was necess€U*y than an expression of his 
“ doubts and hesitations ** which the Prime 
Minister said in Parliament on November 2 had 
been in the mind of the Government’s chief* 
naval adviser before the naval attack was 
begun. 

The advent of submarines off the Straits 
changed the aspect of the naval force there. 
The big ships had to retire to sheltered har- 
bours, protected by booms and nets, and for a 
short time the Fleet was represented by 
destroyers and small craft, whose work was 
beyond all praise. These frail, unprotected 
vessels rendered noble service under extremely 
dangerous conditions, being frequently under 
fire to which they bould not reply. At length 
the deficiency was made good by the utilization 
of a fleet of monitors which had been ordered in 
the previous year for another purpose by Lord 
Fisher. These vessels, so constructed that they 
can carry the guns of a cruiser or battleship, 
according to their size, without having the 
vulnerability to submarine attack of those 
types, began to arrive in July. Three classes 
of monitors were mentioned, one with two 


6-in. guns, another with one 9* 2-in. forward and 
a 6-in. aft, and a third with two 14-in. guns. 
Old cruisers of the Edgar class also appeared, 
having been structurally adapted to render 
them practically immune from torpedo attack. 
Owing to the bulges on their sides, they were 
loiown os “ blister ships.” They played an 
important rdlo on the occasion of the new 
landing at Suvla Bay on August 6 and the sub- 
sequent operations, when they commanded 
every vantage-point and kept the Turks from 
showing themselves near the cliffs and from 
counter-attacki ng. 

Towards the end of 1916 the enemy sub- 
marines were reinforced, whether by boats sent 
out from German ports or by craft transported 
in sections to Austria and re-launched into t bo 
Adriatic was uncertain ; probably in both ways. 
Baulked of opportunities for attacking the 
Fleet on the spot at the Dardanelles, their 
activity was diverted to the long lino of com- 
munications through the Mediterranean, and in 
the last three months of the year their chances 
in this connexion improved owing to the 
dispatch of a now expedition to Salonika. At 
first, owing mainly to the surprise which they 
effected, the ” U ” boats achieved a certain 
amount of success. On August 14 the transport 
Royal Edwiird was sunk in the ^gean with the 
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ON THE RIVER TIGRIS. 

British troops re-embarking on board a vessel after a fight with the Turks in Mesopotamia. 

loss of about 1,000 lives, and subsequently the uncertain, and it was also reported that Turkish 

Southland, Ramazan, Marquette, Woodfield and submarines were being utilized. Another lo- 

Mercian were also sunk or damaged by sub- cality where they attained a measure of success 

marine attack. A new grou]:) of boats got was on the western frontier of Egypt, the armed 

through the Straits of Gibraltar in the first week boarding steamer Tara and the Egyptian gun- 

of November, as stated by the French Ministry boats Prince Abbas and Abdul Moneim being 

of Marine, and off the North African coast they destroyed in the Bay of Solium. By the end of 

destroyed several merchantmen. On Novem- the year, liowever, the preventive measures 

ber 7 the Italian liner Ancona was torpedoed talcen by the Allies in concert had appreciably 

without warning, and also shelled, being sunk lessened the submarines’ activity. Many sus- 

with the loss of about 300 lives. On Decern- pected places were examined for possible stores 

ber 30 the P. and O. Company’s steamer Persia for the raiders, and some were occupied by 

was torpi^doed and sunk off Crete, with the ' Allied forces, including the Kaiser’s villa at 

loss of 200 lives. Here again no warning was Corfu. 

given. Whether the attacking boats in this A brilliqrit chapter in tho history of the 
new campaign were Austrian or German was Dardan^m undertaking is that concerned with 
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THE FRENCH CRUISER LEON GAMBETTA. 
Torpedoed in the Adriatio by an Austrian submarine. 


the doings of French and British submarines 
which penetrated into the Sea of Marmora. 
After negotiating all obstacles in the tricky and 
hazardous passage through the Dardanelles, 
and passing under the minefields, these vessels 
up to October 26 had succeeded in sinking or 
damaging two battleships, five gunboats, one 
torpedo boat, eight transports, and 197 supply 
ships of all kinds. This activity had a marked 
effect on the reinforcement and supply of the 
Turkish Army in the peninsula. The great 
exploits of Commanders Boyle and Nasmith 
have been described ( Vol. VI., p. 96). More than 
one submarine entered the harbour at Con- 
stantinople itself axid attacked shipping at the 
wharves, and the Turkish powder mills at 
Zeitunlik and railway cutting near Kara Bumu 
were also shelled. The measure of risk attaching 
to this work was shown by the heavy losses 
sustained by the Frcmco-British flotilla, the 
submarines Saphir, Mariotte, Joule and Tur- 
quoise^ E.15, AE.2, E.7, and E.20 being sunk 
or captured during the year. 

The naval situation in the Adriatio through- 
out 1915 resembled that in the North Sea in 
that no important fleet actions took place. The 
Austro-Hungarian Fleet was contained at Pola 
by the Franoo-British forces from August, 1914, 
to May, 1915, when the Italian N.>yy joined in 
the task, and although liveline«« increased 
after this it was confined to coast raVfs and ' 


affairs between outposts. When the entry of 
Italy into the war relieved his force of its duty 
as immediate guard over the Adriatic, Admiral 
Bou^ de Lapeyrere, who had commanded the 
Franco-British Fleet since the return to England 
in August, 1914, of Admiral Sir Berkeley Milne, 
issued an Order of the Day in which ho referred 
to the remarkable endurance with which the 
work had been done. He thanked his sub- 
ordinates for the tireless zeal, energy, and 
abnegation which every one of them had dis- 
played in supporting him in the most arduous 
and thankless tasks which naval forces ever had 
to accomplish. On October 10 the retirement of 
the Admiral, owing to ill-health, was announced, 
and Vice-Admiral d*Artigo du Fournet was 
appointed Comrnander-in-Chief in his place. 

In the war of attrition by submarine, mine, 
and other methods, both sides suffered a few 
losses. The Austrian light cruiser Zenta was 
sunk on August 16, 1914, in a sweep up to 
Cattaro by the Allied Fleets. On December 28 
the French submarine Curie tried to enter Pola 
harbour, but became entangled in the defence 
obstructions and was captured, when the 
Austrians renamed her the Zenta in memory of 
their lost cruiser. French submarines operating 
in the Adriatio were rather unlucky, no success 
being reported by them up to the ecA of 1915, 
while in addition to the Curie the Fresnel 
Monge were lost* The former was destroyed 
on December 5, 1915, off San Giovanni di* 
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Medua, being att^ked while aground ; and tlio 
latter on December 28 off Cattaro. Austrian 
submarines were more successful, and in 1914 
attacked the Waldeck Rousseau and Courbet, 
neither of which, however, was sunk. On 
April 27, 1915, they torpedoed and destroyed 
the cruiser Leon Gambetta, in which nearly 000 
men were lost, at the entrance to the Otranto 
Straits, and on July 7 and 18 respc^otively the 
Italian cruisers Amalfi and Ciuse|..pe Caribeldi 
were sunk. On .Juno 1 1 a British e,ruis.*r *>£ the 

T 

Liverpool ” class was torpf*itord, hnt or\ly 
damaged. The Austrian Hotilla liad sinfr.il 
losses during this wail’aio. '.riu; Inal- 

reported sunk WHS llir sulaiiHrinr uhifh 
attacked the WaldceU Itons^i hm on October 17, 
1914. On July I, lOlT), U.ll uas AwhmM 
daniaged in an air attack hy a IVcm h avsjitor, 
iSub-Lientonanr Kouillel, who hit; ih*- ix.ai witii 
two bombs. A fortnight i‘arlit*r ar>otJicr iio\cl 
combat hud taken placi‘ — a diu l between <iib 
marines. Tl 4 <' Italian lawit Mi'dusa was t(-rpc- 
doed by an Austrian sulnnnrim' and sunk, ami 
divers who went <|o\vii (o exa-tnino the wn***!-; 
found <h(' IniU of an Austrian boat as well, 
showing that both combatants in this a(?tion 
went to the bottom. Oddly enough, a^^econd 


duel of the kind occurred in the Adriatic on 
August 11, when the Austrian submarine 
U.12, wliich had torpedoed the Courbet in the 
previous December, ^was torpedoed by an 
Italian subrnarino and sunk with all on board. 
Two days lator U.3 was also sunk, and about 
oiic-half of the Austrian flotilla was reported to 
liavo been accounted for at this timo. 

Towards t he end of 1015 t he naval control of 
tfie .^(li'iatic by tho Allies became of increased 
utility Ix'CHwse of (ju* need fur transporting 
an Italian ^\i'niy to Albania and for bringing 
away 8crf>ian tr() 0 [>s anrl refugnp.s. The dw- 
pa-tcli f>f an expeditionary force to Valoiia was 
aei.'oinplished with eorupleto success, and 
reflo< tc<t great crechf uf)on tho Italian Navy. 
It w.is ottieially st>i{od Bonia that 260,000 
joen were moved between the west(Tn and 
eji'-Urn slioivv of the lower Adriatic, under tho 
escort (kf the Allied Fleet, and a hirge quantity 
of animals were also carried, 2.5<) steamers being 
needr<l for the work. During tho same under- 
taking 300,0t»0 cwt. of tnaterials wore trans- 
ported in J 00 steamers, mostly of small tonnage 
so that they taight be able to put in on the 
Opposite shore. The Austrians threatened this 
enterprise by 19 submarine attacks, and by 
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activity in the air, by .mining certain areas, 
and raids by torpedo craft and cruisers, but such 
was the efficiency displayed by the Allied sea- 
men that only three small steamers were lost, 
two by striking mines and a third by being torpe- 
doed after she had discharged her cargo: Not a 
single Serbian soldier was lost at sea. Con- 
sidering that these operations were carried on in 
a restricted area of water, and along routes well 
known to the enemy and without alternatives, 
it was a magnificent achievement of which the 
Italian Commander- in-Chief, Admiral the Duke 
of the Abruzzi, and the Allied admirals 
associated with him, may well have been 
proud. 

The naval position in the Black Sea attracted 
increased attention when Bulgaria entered the 
war on October 14, 1915, and on the 27th the 
Russian Fleet bombarded the port and harbour 
of Varna. One < or two of the new “Dread- 
noughts *’ were engaged, with other battleships, 
and the railway station, custom house, wiieless 
station, and other military objects were 
destroyed. Rear-Admiral R. F. Phillimore, 
formerly Principal Naval Transport Officer at 
the Dardanelles, was present in the Russian 
flagship as Chief of the British Naval Mission, 
and it was afterwards reported that he inspected 
the naval bases in the Black Sea. The Russian 
forces made good use of their control of its 
waters, and destroyed hundreds of Tiu*kish craft 
carrying supplies to Constantinople. In such 
skirmishes as took place with the Ottoman 
Navy, moreover, they asserted their superiority, 
even the battle cruiser Qoeben being worsted, 
proving that her efficiency as a fighting unit had 
,been greatly lowered. The Turks’ losses in- 
cluded the cruiser Medjidieh, sunk by a mine 
near Odessa on April 3, 1915. She was re- 
floated two months after by the Russians. Once 
or twice hostile submarines were reported to 
have appeared, whether German, Turkish, or 
Bulgarian was not knoivn deflnitely, but they 
achieved no success, and on July 15, 1915, one 
boat was reported to have been sunk. Six sub- 
marines sent in sections to Varna for the pro- 
tection of the port were unable to prevent its 
bombardment, during which they also suffered 
loss and damage. 

There remains to be noted the assistance an.d 
support given by the Royal Navy to the military 
expeditions on the rivers at the head of the 
Persian Gulf and in the various German 
Colonies. These enterprises were not only ren- 
dered possible by the protecting shield of the* 


Grand Fleet, but owed no Vmall measure of 
their success to the help given on the spot 
by the seamen. In Mesopotamia a naval 
brigade accompanied the expeditionary force, 
and a gunboat flotilla also cooperated. In 
September, 1915, Sfr Mark Sykes, describ- 
ing the operations in Mesopotamia, mentioned 
in terms of high praise the conduct of the 
seamen of the Royal Navy and Royal Indian 
Marino serving there. The flotilla working 
with the expedition, he said, included i:)pddle 
steamers which once ccurriod passengers, ar- 
moured and armed tugs, a launch carrying 
4‘7-in. guns, “ a steeuner with a Christmas-tree 
growing amidships, in the branches of which its 
officers fondly imagine they are invisible to 
friend or foe,” and a ship which started life as 
an aeroplane in Singa[)ore, shod its wings but 
kept its aerial propeller, took to the water and 
became a hospital. This fleet, ho added, was 
the cavalry screen, advance guard, rear guard, 
railway, headquarters, heavy artillery, line of 
conununication, supply dep6t, police force, field 
ambulance, aerial hangar, and base of supply 
of the Mesopotamian Expedition. 

Lastly, the indispensable character of thoFicet*s 
help to the conquest of the Germcui Colonies was 
fittingly acknowledged by General Botha, who, 
after the final surrender of German South-West 
Africa in July, 1915, said at Capetown that 
“ the success of this expedition would have been 
impossible but for the help of the British Navy, 
for whose protection South Africa ought ever 
to be grateful.*’ The same was true of the 
operations against the Cameroons, which were 
crowned with success in February, 1916, and in 
which naval officers and men aflorded assistance 
and support in many ways, notably by the 
transport of heavy naval guns several hundreds 
of miles to the siege of Garua and other places. 
In East Africa a blockade of the entire German 
coast was declared on February 28, 1915, and a 
blow at the enemy’s power was struck when the 
monitors Severn and Mersey, under Captain 
E. J. A. Fullerton, ascended the Rufigi Rfver 
and knocked out the German cruiser Konigs- 
berg, which had been hiding there since October, 
1914. This daring and difficult task was com- 
pletely successful on July 11, 1915, the two 
shallow-draught monitors, aided by aeroplanes 
spotting, bringing their heavy gUns to bear with 
telling effect. The episode afforded another 
illustration of the working of that long arm of 
sea power which h%d throughout the war been 
the mainBtay of the Allies. 



CHAPTFR r,X[I, 

THE DARDANELLES CAMPAIGN 
(IV.) : SARI BAIR AND SUVLA BAY. 

Situation at Ivvd Oi<’ June, IDl j -Siii Ian }f xmtj.ion > \\j.» the Buirisif Goyeiivment — 

« • 

'i'llK XeEO of KeINFORCK.MENTS flEI.AYS iS f.ONDON -- Si: VI.A liAV LANDtNTG MiSl NDER9T001>— 

"Prf?-: July Preex rations — The Orkat Ati’ack ov Ai'orsr fi- -Anai.vsis of the OriiKATioNS — 
Sari 15 air Details «)F the Assault — Causes of Faimhl -1he Suvla Bay Banitino— the 

OTERATfONS Dkscri HE!) - -SjR Tav Hamilton’.s (*iutk’Isms- Gkn kilm .STori oRo’s Hi:uall 

SITUATION ON August io. 


T he prcst'Tifc rluiptcr alrno.-?!. con- 
cludes tile story of tin* u'reat and 
tragic failure of the British and 
.Fivnoli forces to dislodge the Turks 
from Iho Gallipoli Poninsulii, to open the 
[)iissago of the Diu’diiiielles, and to reach Con- 
stantinoplo. The incei)tion of the (Jallijioli 
campaign and the phase of exclusively naval 
attacks were dealt with in Chapter XGII. 
The great Battle of the Landing was described 
in full detail in Chapter XCIV. The first two 
months of land fighting were recounted in 
Chapter XCVIII., and the woiulerful work of 
the Australian and Now Zealand Anny Corps 
was di.*! cussed separately in Chapter XCIX., 
entitled “The Spirit of Anzoc.” The pre- 
sent chapter takes up the general narrative 
of the land fighting from the end of June, 
1915. It explains briefly what happened at 
Gallipoli during the month of July, and then 
describes concisely the brilliant attempt made 
at the beginning of August by mixed forces 
from tlio Anzac area to capture the ultimate 
heights of the Sari Bair mountain, together 
with the principal oi^isodes of the ill-starred 
landing at Suvla Bay on August 6-7, 1916, 
and the following days. The records, official 
Vol. VIL— Port 83. 


imd uriolHcial, of tlic DanlMUclIrs Expedition 
are in most respects so voluminous, espe- 
cinlly w'ith regard to the later phases, 
that any narnit ive is bound to l.>o merely selec- 
tive. Kinglake, who took tliirly-two years 
to complete his classic history of the Ori- 
m«'au War, would have required a century 
and treble his eight \ olumos to have written 
tlio story of the Darcinnelie.s campaign oo 
the same scale. As the area of the whole 
ivar oxpaTidtxl, and the nimibers engaged 
grew ever more huge, so it became impossible 
to record all the facts with the minutenoss 
practised in previous wars. Never before had 
warfare been soon on so huge a scale, for 
never since the great though far smaller incur- 
sions of barbaric Asiatic hordes into Europe 
had the conception of ** a nation in arms ” 
been put fully into actual practice. The fall 
of cities almost ceased to excite emotion ; 
battles which in older eras would have con- 
vulsed the world only aroused transient 
interest ; and minor engagements in ei*ory 
theatre of war, which would once have been 
meticulously noted in every detail, passed 
into oblivion in a few days and were never 
recorded at all. No section of the war was 
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TAKING SHELLS TO THE FRENCH BATTERIES. 


more constantly marked by those small but 

often fierce minor confiicts than the Gallipoli 

campaign. They were so numerous that oven 

the Commander-in-Ohiof, Sir Ian Hamilton, 

was unable to mention most of them in his 
« 

dispatches. Ho was soon obliged to content 
himself with picking illustrative episodes from 
a form of warfare which was constant and 
severe. 

At the end of June, 1915, the Franco- 
British line across the end of the peninsula 
hod just previously been slightly advanced. 
The Fren(;h, on the right of the line, had seized 
on June 21 the heights above the small stream 
luiown as the Kereves Dere, and the British 
had captured the cleft called the Gully Ravine, 
on the left of the line near the sea. The 
positions in the Cape Holies area were never 
afterwards materially altered. To the end 
the village of Krithia was not reached, and 
the heights of Achi Baba remained \mscaled. 
The position at Anzac was also, when Jime 
ended, very much what it had been some 
weeks earlier, though various small advances 
had been made during the interval. 

During July Sir Ian Hamilton’s plans were 
largely governed by the inadequacy of his 
supply of high explosives. He kept the enemy 
on thye alert by a constant routine of “ bombing, 
sniping, and mining,” but he was only able to 
make one important attack, whi^h was delivered 
on July 12 and 13. Meanwhile the Turks at 
Krithia had received reinforcements which 


were reputed to number 10,000 men. and 
they made a half-hearted gr^neral attack 
about dawn on July 5. The enoniy loft their 
trenches and advanced acToss the o])en ground. 
They were allo^ved to come within point-blank 
range, and then wore mown down by a mur- 
derous fire from rifles and machine-guns, Ko 
Turk succeeded in reaching the British or 
French trenches ; very few were able to got 
back to the shelter of their own defences. 

The Allied attack on July 12 was meant to 
form a seq\iel to the Battle of the Gully Ravine, 
described in Chapter XCVIIT. The capture of 
the gully ha<l driven back the Turkish right, 
but b('fore Krithia the Turks hod succeeded 
in retaining possession of their advanced 
trenches. Sir Tan Hamilton sought to storm 
the forward system of trenches along a front 
of 2,000 yards, from the mouth of the Kereves 
Dere to the main roatl from Krithia to Sedd- 
el-Bahr. The French Corps attacked on the 
right and the 52nd (l^owland) Division on 
the right centre. The French were to attack 
in full force at om^e. The right of the 62nd 
Division was to attack simultaneously, but the 
left of the Division was to attack in tho after- 
noon. The 29th Division was to make a 
diversion on tho British extreme left, and the 
Anzocs were to hold tho attention of the troops 
confronting them far away beyond Gaba 
Tepe. 

In pursuance of this plan, the French and 
half tho 52nd Division dashed ' forward at 




7.35 a.m., after the cnomy^s poaitionR had been 
“ prepared ” by boiiibardmont. They cap- 
tured the first two lines of Turldsh trenches 
with the greatest ease. The 1st Division of 
the French Corps, on the extreme right, made 
their way onward imtil they had <?stablished 
themselves in trenches on tiio very banks of 
the Kereves Dero. The 2nd French Division 
got no farther tlinn tlie first two trenches, and 
the right (155th) Brigade of the 52ud Division 
were in a similar position. 

On the left of the I55lh Briprjwh» a single 
splendid battalion, the It.li llattalion of the 
King’s Own Scottish Borderers, cliergful im- 
petuously doc»p into the enemy’s lines, and all 
but a remnant of the l)fittalion was d<;slroyed. 
Sir Ian Hamilton said they “ pressed on too 
eagerly,” captured the tliird line of trcnelRv, 
stormed tla^ slope beyond, and were still 
carrying all boh^re them when tliex’ eafiio under 
a ilisastnais cross-fire from iJio artillery of tlic 
h'rench and of the enemy, TJiey were* there- 
fon*, added Sir hm, ” foreed to fall baelc ^\ itIl 
heavy losses to the si^onrl line of eneniy 
trencher,” Jdciilenant Mellon, who did not 
witness I he charge, but colleefed details from 


th6 g*lve a somewhat different 

version» wMdi wa« published by Colonel 
C. W. B. Duncombo more than six inontlw 
afterwards. The story told to Lieutenant 
Mellon was that the battalion was orderc?d to 
take two intervening trenches sfiifl to ho 
weakly hold, and then to advance another 1.50 
\'ards in order to seize a ncu' Turkisii trench, 
which had been “ sj)o<1od ** from an aeroplane, 
'i'he battalion was given a plan showing the 
flirce trenches. A couple of companies ad- 
vanced, took the two intervening tnmehea, 

I Hit found that the supposed new on<^ was a 
thimmv. A Icrrilie J’nrkish ri/lc and inachine*- 
ijuii fire bur-1 upon (he doomed companies, 
who were caught hi the open without shelter, 
and very few' cscaperl. The officer commanding 
fhf‘ two supporting companies rushed his men 
fnrwani w'hcn he saw a few stragglers returning. 
I'ho supporting companies actually reached the 
dummy trench, found it strewn with tlie dead 
bo<fie3 of their comrades, and were themselves 
haIf-dcstro 3 'ed. The renmant foil back to the 
second intervening trench, which they held. 
'I’he dummy trencli remained an impassable 
/one. Every man w’ho tried to retich it to 
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MAJOR-GEN. W. DOUGLAS, 

Who succeeded Lieut.-Gen. Huoter-Weston as 
Commander of the Eighth Corps. 

bring back the wounded was killed. Neither 
Turk nor Scot ever set foot in the area again, 
and those who did not return were reported 
missing. 

A great deal of indiscriminate fighting fol- 
lowed all along the line, for the Turks continued 
to resist. In the afternoon the 167th Brigade 
forming the left of the Lowland Division, 
charged on their allotted sector in accordance 
with the plan of battle, and took all three lines 
of \renches before them. They had advanced 
about 400 yards, while the 166th Brigade and 
the French Corps had made progress to the 
extent of from 200 to 300 yards. Towards 
evening the whole line was ordered to stemd 
fast, but all night long it had to face resolute 
counter-attacks, and at 7.30 next morning 
signs of exhaustion were visible among the 
tired troops. The right of the 167th Brigade 
gave way for a time under a bomb attack. 
On the afternoon of July 13 a fresh general 
attack was made at 4.30 p.m. by the Allies alf 


along the line, the British having been rein- 
forced by a brigade of the Royal Naval Division. 
The final result can be summed up in a sentence. 
In the centre of the Allied line of attack the 
Turks more or less held their own, and their 
third trench was not taken; but the French 
right and the British left made good the Turkish 
advanced positions confronting them, and thus 
gained new and valuable entrenchments. The 
Nelson battalion of the Royal Naval Division 
fought with conspicuous determination on this 
day ; but the Portsmouth Battalion, equally 
indomitable, suffered the same experience 
as the 4th King’s Own Scottish Borderers 
on the first day of the battle. At the 
same spot, and in just the same way, they 
charged too for, and were severely reduced 
in numbers in consequence. Sir Ian Hamil- 
ton afterwards specially mentioned the 5th 
Royal Scots Fusiliers (Lieutenant-Colonel 
J. B. Pollok -McCall), the 6th King’s Own 
Scottish Borderers (Lieutenant-Colonel W. J. 
Millar), and the 6th Highland Light Infantry 
(Major J. Millar) for having fought with dis- 
tinction in this action. The Turks were badly 
shaken by the two days’ fighting, and over 500 
Turkish prisoners were taken. The total 
Turkish casualties wore estimated at 5,000, 
while the British lost 3,000 killed and wounded. 
The French escaped more lightly, but General 
Masnou, conunanding the 1st Division of the 
French Corps, received a wound which proved 
mortal. 

On July 17 Lieutenant-General Hunter - 
Weston, commanding the Vlllth Corps, loft 
the peninsula, and directly afterwards ^\as 
invalided home, where he received the K.C.B. 
for his energetic share in the operations. He 
was eventually succeeded in the command of 
the Vlllth Corps by Major-General W. Douglas. 
In a farewell order to the troops under his 
immediate command. Sir Aylmer Hiinter- 
Weston specially expressed his gratitude to 
“ the magnificent French artillery for their 
inestimable support repeatedly given.” It may 
be noted at this point, though not in the strict 
chronological order of events, that on August 8 
a Turkish battleship, the Hairredin Barbarossa, 
was torpedoed by a British submarine at the 
entrance to the Sea of Meumora. The Bar- 
barossa h€ul previously been moored in the 
Straits between Maidos and Chanak, and her 
long-range indirect fire had occasionally troubled 
the Anzacs a great deal. Sh^had a displace- 
ment of 10,600 tons, and a principal armament 
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of six 11 -inch guns. 'I’Jic Barbarossa had 
originally been a (ilernmu battlesliip, and in 
1910 she was sold by the thrifty Germans to 
their Turkish tlupos at an extortionate priei*. 
About the same tinu‘ a useful 'rurkish torpedo- 
boat, the Berk- i -Sat vet, was also toqiedoed by 
1 he Britisii. 

Before deseribinii (he la-^l ;inat ei .iiihiin«l 
attempt to disImlL^i* th<* 'Piirk.A iii.iji Tla- 
suia, the plans of Sii‘ Ian Ibumhiaj, .ind {.-i- 
c’ommunieatioiis (<» tin* < b»v* r;j]rM-e.; , 

must be explained, 'file S.f<»nd Bwort' •'{ 
Krithia was foui^hi <ai AIa\ <i, 7, ami s. It-: 
broad result was failure, and it i‘U<.'ht, ( li< i‘« t‘)r*-, 
to have led (»> a n eonsider.ii ion of tie- wiau** 
position at tli*- Daitlam IK s. Noiila i ..}• th»- 
spot nor in London wa> (la re an\ -la h hroad 
r<‘eons:deration. Sir Ian llamilton’s on!'. 
thougJit was to “ jsre.-;.? on,-’ ond ;;s he thar* 
his forces were too w«-ak he ealiled t»n May 10 
asking for tWO fre.'^h divisi<)ns. Ife got one, 
llio r»2iid l)ivi<i»»n. In l^ondtaitla* Dardanelles 
position atipeai's to ha\<‘ r« eei\e<.l no >» rious 
eoiisi<leratlon at all during Alay. The Lusi- 
tania had be«*n (»)rp('<loed on .May 7, and the 
public jnind was still preociMipii'd with the 
groiit disaster, 'fhe General Staff at tla* W ar 
Othce had practically ceased to exist. Lord 
Kitchener was to all int<*nts atal purposes 
performing the duties of Ghief of the General 
Staff, and he had other distractions nearer 
home. 'Fhe British advance in the Festiibcrt 
area liad begun t)ii Sunday, .May 9. That 
week the Military Gorrespondent of The 
Times piiblislied his hunous dispatches re- 
vealing the grave shortage of shells, and the 
Government were instantly in jeopardy. On 
May 15 Lord Fisher resigned, and the political 
crisis was thereby accentuated. At such a 
moment tho voice of Sir, Ian Hamilton w’as to 
Ministers in London as of one calling vainly 
in a distant wilderness. There were none wdio 
would heed him. 

By Monday, ]May 17, Sir Ian Hamilton 
secim to have hnally realised that the expected 
landing of Russian troops on tho Black Sea 
coast of European Turkey had been finally 
abandoned, and that thenceforth the Allies 
in Gallipoli could look for no military aid from 
Russia the neighbourhood of Constanti- 
nople. The reason was obvious. On May Day 
von Mackensen and his phalanx had begun 
tfieir great attack against the Russians on the 
Dunajeo in Galicia. It took Europe a fort- 


night or more fully to realize what was hap- 
pening, hut l)y May 1 f» the ’ Rnasian armies 
luul withdrawn from the Carpathian passes. 
On Mji\ 17, a Monday, Sir Ian Hamilton 
c.ibletl pointing outtliaG if all hope of Russian 
help iiad gone, lie would require not two more 
<livisi«>us but two adtlitioiial Army Corps. He 
was nil< I res'll ng deaf ears. By May 18 tlio 
wbof* eounlry kmwv that a (.k)alilion Govern- 
u« 10 Was m priH*r-s of fonnition, and the 
n* \t lormigh! [>a>se«.l in (lie task of 

:ii;il;:ng a fe w Ministry. Lew looked toward.^ 
(kiHiooli. Sir Ian IJaniillon fougiit tlic Third 
ILud.- (.f Kniliia on 4 with weak forces, 

btft w eluet rt sult was to reveal the gniwing 
.-t r<MigI h of the enemy. 

During (lie month o! .Juno J.iord Kitchener, 
in lie- word-, of Sir Ian Ma.milt<ni, “ beeame 
pt ivuiidf d of tlu' l;>eariiig of tlie.^e facts*’ about 
tho DanlanelN.s, }fe [)romis(‘d to send three 
d:\isions of the \ew Armies and the infantry 
<»f two rerriiorial Divisions. These -troops 
w<‘ro to l;egin to arrive at Muilros on July 10, 
ami their concentration wiis to be complete by 
August 10. The promi.se was kept, but a 
iiKMith of infinite value had been lost. . For 



Lafay^ls. 

LIEUT.-GOL. W. J. MILLAR, 

^Who oommanded the 5th King’s Own Scottish 
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ARTILLERY AT SUVLA BAY; A GUN-POSITION. 


the new op ration Sir Ian Hamilton contem- 
plated he required dark and moonless nights. 
Ho lost all July owing to the inattention of 
the Ministry and the War Oflice. AVhen 
the second week of August came he had to 
choose between striking at onc:< with troops 
mostly disembarked straight out of the trans- 
ports, or waiting another niontli for the next 
dark nights. He struek at once and lost; 
but in estimating the causes of his failure it 
should not be forgotten that it was Lord 
Kitchener, and n>t Sir Ian Hamilton, who 
gave the Turks an )ther month’s grace in July. 
Had the Imperial General StafT been thc*n in 
forking order, the appeals from the llar- 
danelles would have received instant con- 
sideration. Possibly the desirability of fresh 
operations might also have been c(jnsidered 
from a diffcTont angle. 

Sir Ian Hamilton had thus at last got his 
two additional Army Corps on their way, and 
something over, and his next problem was to 
consider how best to utilize the new forces at 
his disposal. He considered that he had the 
choice of four courses, as follows ; 

1. He might land all his reinforcements 
at Capo Hellos or elsewhere in the southern 
sector, and continue to try to force his way 
up the peninsula from its tip. Ho rejected 
this course (a) because the space available was 
narrow, and there was no room for such 
masses of troops to deploy ; (h) because, even 
if he took the village of Krithia, the Achi 


Baba height was now too w(*ll fortiHtxl to be 
assailed ; (c) because there was no good new 
landing-plaee between Caf)f» Helles and Aii/aic 
which would not b(» exposed to converging 
artillery fire. 

2. He might land at the Asiatic side of tho 
Straits, and march on Chanak. He rejected 
this course, bc'cause, in his opinion, both the 
old and the? new o])eralion would be weak. 
He would have to continue his old attacks in 
the peninsula, and they would bo in no greater 
strength. He would not have enough new 
forces to make the new operation a reasonably 
certain success. 

3. He might land at Knos or Ebrije, in the 
Gulf of Xeros, and march round to seize the 
neck of the peninsula at the Bulair lines, thus 
cutting tho land communications of the Turkish 
Army at Gallipoli. Ho rejected this course 
(a) because Ebrijo had “ a bad beach ” ; (6) 
because tho distance by sea to Enos would 
impose too great a strain on the fleet-sweepers 
and trawlers and other A’^essels constantly 
engaged in carrying supplies ; (c) because the 
powerful Turkish Army in Thrace would then 
have to bo reckoned with ; and (d) because, oven 
if he could seize the isthmus at Bulair, the 
Turks would still be able to obtain supplies by 
ferrying them across tho Straits fron^ Chanak. 
The question was often asked ; Why go to 
Enos or Ebrije ? Why not land a little above 
the isthmiLs of Bulair ? The answer was that 
the first few miles of coast above the Bulair 
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lines were exposed to tlio suns on the isthmus, 
and that beyond lay the marshes at the month 
of the Kavak Dere river, wlu're a landing was 
impossible. If the bad lieac^li at Ebrije was 
excluded, it was believ<d, tlHuijrii tfa* evid« iiee 
as to the coast between the Kavak Den* a ml 
Enos d(30S not seem (piite eonehisive, tJiat tlu re 
was no go<Kl landing/ |)la< e in iirer t Iian Kno-«. 

4. ITe mi^'iit reinforce tie* An/ac'^, aial din < t. 
them t(» juake strunu' push ti) i-aiaure 'he 
Sari Dair nuamtain. imiilrano. m^ly 

make a fresh landine in Snvla Kay. well !«• /ip- 
nordi (»f llie An/ae po'-il lu'i, and s'n*}ai •• 
the I’urk-. dial il i\nnld b*' po.s.^inle hr Nt. 
n*inf<»re<‘d An/.ae l'4a ee,- aM* r c.ii)! ariie: .'»ij 
liair, to Liet acre,-.. fh<‘ wai-t of flu- j •> nm- 'il.« 
and tin* lo'an ''f Maidd*^ <.ji Hm •. 

^riie 'rnrki-^h Ann\ at J\ i-it 1 lia and on \«'!)i 
W<ai]d thus be i'.elafed. Ibis w a - Kp* plan 
which Sii’ Ian Ibiniiliou »le«-!d4*l \<i\ enlv ;*> 
adopt . 

h'or a lon^ time .Jller th<' plan )».nl bee * t * «• d, 
and had Ijiiled disa-^t r’on>.l\ , tlic IJriti-b pn!«lie 
remained nialer a mi'^coneept inn ab»>uT it’ 
character. It was belie\'n(| Kn, upland that ila* 
landing in Siivla Kav was the main leainr'* <*r‘ 


the new operation. Tliis was not the cose, 
nor was there ever any su(rh .suggestion on the 
.sp4)t. lOven Alin> ters .seemed to have only a 
id«*a »>i wlial was intended. Speeches 
were niad«‘ it) Karliaiiu'iit in tiTins which ap- 
p<'ar<*d t'> imf»!y tliat tin* Suvia Bay attack was 
l.he e^yiaiee /jf th'* ]>il.--mess. It WUS not Until 
i!if .'\-tr»-naI\ belnied pnl)!i<'at ion of Sir Ian 
! bimilt • as - fin.i! <ti>pat< h on .January fi, 19l(». 
th:»t tin- irtilh l»'-e.nri‘' 4-j' ;ir. He i‘xpl»iinod in 
till.- <li-p;ii. ii that An/.a<- \\m-< na-a!»t to deliver 
■ i he k.*io< !; -diy,v n b]o\\ . ” wijjje I J^* Suvla Bay 

I inilissj;. Jiin! .1 biij <-t 'f it .! ininjj jittack on Krithia 

.4i4d A4-Jn i;..!':. b..)}lj ‘ ' »'Mmple]uentary 

I I .IT e rii< Saf i Bair niofintoiin was, he 
lid. li;.- U<-\ f » In-; w.bnli' ic.etieal eoiic»*ption ; 

;o4*{ <b'pa'-'-}«*.M:tte -tiniy oi liis sehejne and 
p ibll I;. .i i|..a' tlt.ll thi-s ilMIst liHVC 

\^) s!.4>ii,er ini-ei mc.'pi ion taie lingenxl in 
'!• yi'l/he mind. It wi- walelv' thought that 
til \\{i rleiMiml'Mcd operation faile*! beeausetho 
>>i!\ l;i [i;«\ hmihiiLr eame tf» ;:ri**t. riie gradual 
i4-\«d.(tnni <a‘ the bat' .showed tar* otherwise. 
X IS iria* tliat thi* ad\ane4‘ of tic- Suvla Bay 
forees thn>iieli I Ije d(-pn*ssion betw<'en Sari Bair 



BRITISH CAVALRY AND ARTILLERY HORSES JUST AFTER THE LANDING 
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THE HILLSIDE AT SUVLA BAY: BRITISH TROOPS PREPARING A BIVOUAC. 
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and the Annfarta Hill^ was expected to “ smash 
the mainspring of tiie Tiirkisli opposition to 
Anzac,” but tlic Anzac attack eventually 
failed of itself, bcjcause, although brilliantly 
and heroically delivered, if just f.'ll slau't. of 
full achievement in th(=i end for reai-<jns wlueh 
will bcj presently related, 'rhere will always 
bo great differonees of opinifiu about the eaus ^ 
of final failure. It may well be argoed that if 
the Suvl^ 15a.\' forees hail imt <lallii*i.l, bui h.id 
gained a great su<.*ei'.ss, the Anzaes and th ir 
reinforceijieiits might iiavi.* laid on to tin* n- w 
positions they \m>tj ardnon-ly ; y- t {he 
balanee of proba))iliiy i-i /igain't i.-o a--.n/n;a jon 
that the attack \va^ prifnurlly lo-.t af Sn\'l u 
The tactical .scla*ine was a triiod oni-, arid 
probably the* best of the four enuT^o^, v.ln« !i 
Sir Ian Hamilton foniiuIat‘ d. 'Ihe a -anlf on 
Sari Ihiir had a strong chanee of sue.-.--, .in<l 
it vers' ii«'arJ\' sueeeedetl. 'hhe re.d and nh iinaf *> 
cause of failure was [irohably not tho geiierab. 
nor till* untried troops at Suv la. i"‘r ih*' la. U or 
water, nor defei-tive staff work in .''ome ??eetois, 
thougli all these were important eomributory 
factors, 'rhe dianiuating factor, ilje idtiniidi* 
cause of failurt', was probably tin* iidlioidt and 
diversificil eharaeter of the terr.dn and ih«‘ \ery 
groat advantages whieh tin* area in dispute 
gave to the Turks. In other words, the last 
great battles fought at Gallipoli were lost by 
the Allies not only by their own mistakes, but 
Still more because tliey were attempting an 
exploit which in that intricate and tangled 
wilderness of heiglits and hoIlow.s, of woods and 
scrub a!id patches of open plain, left much to 
chance ; and it happened that on tlnvt occasion 
the luck was with tho enemy. Earlier in llic 
year tho British expedition might liave tried 
and succeeded, but they never overcame the 
consequences of tho months that were lost, for 
from first to last it was their misfortune to bo 
too late. Tho fault lay principally in London. 

Tho dotails of tho great attack from Ai\zac 
wore left largely in tho hands of Lieutenant- 
General Sir William Birdwood, who com- 
manded the Anzac position. It was believed 
that the landing at Suvla Bay was also very 
largely his idea, and it was never any secret 
that to tho last this tenacious and extremely 
able soldier always believed that the Gallipoli 
peninsula might be won, and that he with- 
drew from it with the utmost reluctance. 
Nor, indeed, was the resolution of Sir Ian 
Hamilton any Idls firm, for he maintained 
throughout, and after his return to England, 


that the cnic'rprise should not be abandoned. 
The.se vii*v\s of the principal commanders 
were long sluirisl by the British Government, 
but they w\r.' not eiidor.s(*d by tlic propon- 
d'T.iliug weiglU of e(im]K‘terit. military opinion 
in ether arens of tlie war. Vet the attack 
on .Sari l»nir in August showed that Sir Ian 
tbnnilt'Mi /inil Sir Williaui Birdwood had at 
l*M-i •iulj-tanlial gmuiuK for tlieir contention. 

i'lireiJLiuMjt July the secret i)reparations for 
thi gnat l!u‘u>t went imeeasiiigly forward. 
'I'lii- '•iboin- i’ il«>M!inaterl }>y the almanac, 
aiul the ai-iual date was fixed long before- 
b.iFid. Thi‘ lin/»l reinh»reHinents were due to 
arrive in tin* lir>t ilays of August. The 
iri -ei'ijt j/iooii would I’i.'-e on the night of 
Augii>t I) 7 at 2 a.m. It was, therefore. 



BRIG.-GEN. A. H. BALDWIN. 
Commanded 38th Infantry Brigade. 


decided that the operations were to begin on 
August 0. and tliat the landing at Suvla Bay 
was to bo made after dark on that day. Sir 
Tan Hamilton recapitulated his principal 
objects in these words : 

(1) To break out with a rii.«h from Anzac and cut oS 
the bulk of the Turkish Army from land communication 
witli Constantinople. 

(2) I'o gain such a command for ray artillery a.s to 
cut off the bulk of tho Turkish Army from sea traffi^ 
whether with Constantinople or with A.sia. 

(3) Incidentally to secure Siiv'la Bay a.s a winter ba.se 
for Anzac and all tho troop.s operating in tho northern 
theatre. 

Suvla Bay had originally been quite wrongly 
believed to be exposed to bad weather. It 
also received littlo consideration when the first 
land operations were planned in March and 
April, because the early attacks were governed 
too exclusively by con.sideration of the domi- 
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nating heights and the practicable depressions 
in the interior of the peninsula. An a matter 
of fact the bay was submarine-proof, and was 
fairly well protected against all gales except 
those from the south-west ; and old dwellers 
in Constantinople, who professed some know- 
ledge of Gallipoli, had always contended that 
Suvla Bay was the ])lace which should have 
been selected for the original landing. Many 
devices were practised during the *woeks of 
waiting in order to mislead the enemy. Troops 
wc^re concentrated at the island of Mitylene, 
off the coa.st of Asia Minor, and the island was 
igolenmly inspected by Sir Tan Hamilton 
and Admiral de Kobeek. Fresh maps of Asia 
Minor were mtulo in Cairo, and the enemy’s 
spies \^'ere allowed to learn of their existence, 
I’he warsliips visited various places on the 
Asian coast, and the monitors ostentatiously 
look soundings and sought fresh rangt‘s for 
their guns between Gaba Tepe and Kum 
Tepe. I'hese and other ingenious ruses were 
simple enough to practise, and they threw 
the enemy off thenr guard ; but the real 
problems were harder to solve. No one of the 
available bases could contain the reinforeo- 
ments, and on August 5 the new forces were 
still scattered at various ))lace8 in the? i-Kgean. 
Some hod been landed at Anzac, others wore 
on transports at Imbros, Tenedos, and even 
at Mitylene, 120 miles away. The water 
question, about which much was afterwards 
heard, caused the most intense anxiety. A 
storage reservoir holding 30,000 gallons wiis 
secretly built at Aiizac, and distributing pipes 
were laid from it ; but the scheme w’cnt wrong 
at first owing to the breakdown of the stationary 
engine on which it depended. Vast quantities 
cf petroloiun tins w'cre sent for in order to 
carry water in other areas, but a collision 
between two steamers delayed their arrival. 

A piu;k mule corps was organized, chiefly for 
the tran8j)ort of water. A steamer waa 
SfK'cially filled with water-pumps, hose, tanks, 
troughs, and other appliances intended for the 
rapid utilization of the wells and springs which 
were known to exist in the oi)en country near 
Suvla Bay. Water-lightcTS and a tank- 
steamer to tow them were provided, and 
there was a “ parent w'atcr-ship ” at Imbros. 
The mules furnished for carrying wat^ num- 
bered 4,650, and there were 1,750 water-carts. 

If the water supply went wrong at Suvla Bay, 
it was not through lack of pr^aration, but 
rather because the arrangements for distrt- 
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bution woro inadoquato, o\M‘ijg to tlio inoxperi- 
ciico of those ehar^t'd with tliis ini))ortfi!it task. 

Sir Ian llaniiltoii dccideil to control ilui 
triple attack Jio Jiad ]i|}nHicd from his head- 
quartcrs in the island ol Inihro-;, whi(*h was 
“ the? ci‘ntre <»f the cahle system. " lie < x phiiin d 
afterwards that, in lii-i view, il he had rom- 
niitted himself at the niils<i to any <»n«- nf the 
tJiree theatre's la? ha\‘<- N'-’! hi- ' ■» n-' - * i 

pr<jf>cirt ion/’ \! Indaits h,- wa- nimnN- 

I'nnu ttelle'S, in minute- tVe.'u .\u/.ie. ;.rii} .'•»» 
ininntes from Snela. (Ie . tmld he - 'd. 

hesl. ejintrol from ihr fwn d:\i- m*!- It*- 

lield in ri's« r\e, and lln''»\'. ‘hem m whif - '-i.« \ 
wen' most reijnired. Mi' <l' <- '•mn .O'.r- 

wards (jiiest inned in m.m^ tj'en hf'. ii v.. - 
nriietl that al Ih lle- i.i I a ven’ a.im,:- .e: \ -h 
was planned, and it \\a- l<> he d'ii\e!-d le. 
ti'oop.s and enmmander. h«> t h.it'eiijl-jy 

familiar with the ::!i»mid. Sij' Ian Maiuil:i ii 
himself ae!vin>w I* de' d 1 iia! . all la ajeh t j e \n/.e- 
altaek was vital, "lljii-e wa.-^ h'-tiiin::; n ii' 
('onrse or mndnei (o (all he,' nu p* 
intervention." Ih' had li t'l all ilje \n/e- 
arran^M'nu'nt" to Sn- William lhrdw"<*«h and 
riyliMy had the fnIK'st <‘onfidenee in his jnde 
nient. 'Idle tfoups <|e!-iLmate<l h'f tlie lanalim/ itt 
Su\la. May were raw , the ei nerai- were im- 


faiiifliar with tin? character of the warfare at 
( Iallij?oli, and, if the Suvla operation wnw com- 
pleim-ntarv, it wa.s nevertla'less of the ulinoHt 
imp«»rtanc<' to the tacti^'al .scheint'. Sir Tan 
Jl.nnilt./n did lot visit Siivla until 5 p.in. on the 
evriiirie of AiiL^nst S, althotitjrh it was only 50 
minnfi 1 1 'a,m i n l-; distaiiei from his ho<ul- 
ijO uh r . 'I'liis nmsl he held a. si'rions error of 
iad_-n; nt. I’atlier the t 'oinmaiKh r- in-Mliief or 
I'hi -I ..»■ .Ship -.Juadd liavi' hei’ii tia're maeli 
• m! . r \i:iaii. r eritiei'in afti'i’wards inade, 
t'l'' ii.« S’i\la|Ja\ .itfaeh 'IjonM ha\ e heiTi <‘11- 
f.j vet- r-oi troops whf) im'uht liave liecai 
i.pia-. d at 11- lie- .-nid Ari/a<' hy p<»rlion.s of 
tii «i« ;ri*<\a)--, s'^l■ prooahly more (pn'stion- 
,i ; . Tm-e was dio.it, ;m<l fli<' exa'lifini^c' of 
n"!i- v'.'-’dd h?p. •' hecii a dil)i<-iilt operation for 
fh* upon wlwan a tremeijflons and 

. N hui-h n laal already h<'en iinpo.seil ; yet 

th ' .'' I', la May Armv t''*rps miuhl have Ix'eii 
. Uih la d hv a lew Veteran unit''. 

'ri.i- la-! ire.at eomhimd as.sault upon the 
'harip-h positions in (Jallipoli lu'^^a-n in the 
aitern'‘on “i h’)i<l;iy, AnLui.sf i>, witli tJie attack 
,ii th*' -•aiilc'rn *'nd of tlie peninsula, wliich was 
meant to Jiohl the « n<‘my f<»re»*s ^Mtfiered before 
Kiilhia- aial Aelii J3aha. - ddu* 88th Hrigade 



INDIAN TROOPS AT THE DARDANELLES. 
Gurkhas resting before returnirg to the trenches. 
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of the 20th Division sought to capture 1,200 
yards of tho Turkish front o[)[)osito the British 
right and right contro. Th(? i2nd (East Lan- 
cashire) Division simnltaiiconsly endeavoured 
to take two small trendies wliidi (mfilmled the 
main advance. The whol(; British atta.<?lv had 
failed by sunset, although oii the t^ft wing «>f 
tho advance long s(^(.‘tion^. of th * cneiny'^ 
tronchos were seized and held for a time. 1'h«‘ 
repulso was entirely un<*.vj)eete«|. 'I’he 'rurUisji 
trendies were found to be p;a k«‘d w itli 
and it was discovered from fh.if ihe 

’^Purks had actually lieeu )»r'‘}iari!m to aita.K, 
tho British lino within tie- ne\t liour (>v two. 
Two fresh Tkirkisli divisions had arri\ ed tor ili!- 
especial purt)os('. 'Phe TurLs i<.uehf , ii!nr'‘o\ f r. 
as they luwl iieviM’ fought in .l)uie a!«d Inly. 
'rh(‘y had reeo\f*red their spirit. .aii<j fiad tjeen 
greatly heartened In* tlu', new-, of th<‘ .-AM^eping 
Gorman advance oti (h<- Kus-iian front. 'Diey 
attacked in turn on llie nuaning of August 7, 
hut were- driven back. 

Sir Tan IlainiUon feh on .\ugust 7 iliat it was 
imperative for him to continue his a-ttju'k on 
tho E^rithia front, a-s otherwise 'furkish rt'in- 
forcoments might lx.' (lireeted to Auzae and Suvia. 
Ho chose a double line of 'I’urkish trenches, 
about 800 yards long, which lay to the east of 
l^rithia, and launched (lie 12oth and I29tli 
Brigiulcs at this section of tho front at 9.10 
a.m. The Turks resisted with as much ardour 
as on the previous day. The 125th Brigade 
took tho first line of tho tn'nclies allotted to 
them, and small parties rc'iiched the second 
line ; but the 129th Briga^lc were n^>t so fortu- 
nate, and in an hour had made no substantial 
progress. There was a vineyard, about 200 
yards long by 100 yards broad, lying west of the 
Krithia road, where there wuia much desperate 
fighting on August 7 and 8, as well on suc- 
ceeding days. Tho 6th and 7th Lancashire 
Fusiliers held the vineyard against desperate 
counter-attacks all tlirough the Saturday and ^ 
Sunday, although both battalions lost heavily. 
Other units took a hand in. the struggle for the 
vineyard, including tho 4th East Lancashire 
Regiment and* the 1/Oth Manchester Regiment. 

A subaltern of tho latter Territorial battalion, 
Tdeutenant W. T. Forshaw, received the Victoria 
Cross for his personal bravery at tho northern 
corner gf the vineyard. “Ho treated bomb- 
throwing,” said eye-witnesses, “as if it were 
snowbalb'ng ** ; and Sir Ian Hamilton testified 
in his final dispatch that Lieutenant Forslji^w 
was “ largely instrumental in the repulse of three 


very determined onslaughts.” In one attack 
ho shot three Turks with his revolver at close 
quarters, and he ilirew innumerable bombs. 
I^ieutenaiit bVasliaw stuck to his corner con- 
tiTiiioasly for 41 hours, i\ fu.sirig to budge when 
his delaehiiient was relieved. The Turkish 
attai'ks the vineyard died away on August 0. 
Thn o nights kit* !' they made a <k*sperato as.«?ault 
.md took it, but they were rk'ared out by bombs, 
M?!d (be I'ovr-ti-d spot was mado part of the 
liriH"!! ]ifie.<. Tin* lu't result of the Holies 
poi ii(m «»i ijic opt rutioris v. as (hat useful minor 
ad\.un( s were made and consolidated, while 
the n al pu.r[n».re of (lie figlitiiig, which was to 
keep I be Turks in (hisari'a busy, was more than 



FRENCH COLONIAL TROOPS 
In the first-line trenches. 


accomplished. The eiK'iny wore .so thoroughly 
alarmed that they even reinforced the Ivrithia 
line although hard pressed elsewhere. 

Th(5 operations from Anzac must next be 
recounted. Reinforcements had been stealthily 
poimni into the Anzac sector for two or th3rce 
nights preceding the great attack, and h$d 
been concealed in prepared hiding-places. The 
w’ater supply had also been greatly developed. 
On the morning of August 6 Sir William 
Birdwood had at his disposal 37,000 rifles 
and 72 guns, while two cruisers, four 
monitors, and two destroyers lay opposite 
the Anzao heights to give him further assistance. 
The land forces were divided into two portions, 

83—3 
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One portion was to deUver the grand assault 
on the rugged heights of Sari Bair, and the 
other was to hold the existing Anzac position 
and to make special attacks on Turkish posi- 
tions immediately confronting it. The attack 
on Sari Bair was to be made by the New 
Zealand and Australian Division (less the 
1st and 3rd Light Horse Brigades), the 13th- 
Division (less five battalions), and the 2dth 
Indian Infantry Brigade and the Indian 
Mountain ArtDlery Brigade. It was a com- 
posite force in more senses than one. Aus- 
tralians, New Zealanders, Maoris, Englishmen, 
Sikhs, and Gurkhas fought side by side in 
tho supreme attempt to win the heights 
which had so long dominated Anzac. Many 
of tho Australians and Now Zealanders were 
veterans twico over ; tho Sikhs and Gurkhas 
had been in several fierce actions around 
Hellos ; the 13 th Division (cormnanded by 
Major-General Shaw) belonged to the New 
Armies, and was fresh from England, but had 
relieved the 29th Division for a short time at 
Holies in order to gain experience in the field. 
The portion of tho forces retained at Anzac 
consisted of the Australian Division (plus the 
1st and 3rd Light Horse Brigades and two 
batteries of the 40th Brigade). Two brigades 
were kept in reserve, the 29th Brigade ox 
tho 10th Division (Now Annies) and the 38th 
Brigade. 

For three days, August 4 , 5, and 6, the 



A GREAT BOMB 
Used by the Allies* Airmen at Gallipoli, 



BRITISH ANTI-AIRCRAFT GUN. 

Fired by Electricity. , 

Turkish left and centre were slowly bombarded. 
At 6.30 p.m. on August 6, little more than an 
hour after the resolute infantry assault had 
been begun miles away near ICrithia, tho 
1st Australian Brigade started its fierce attack 
upon Lone Pine, which must always remain 
one of the most famous episodes of the warfare 
at Gallipoli. Lone Pine was the name given 
to a formidable system of Turkish entrench- 
ments on a plateau which was one of the lower 
southern spurs of the great mass of Sari Bair 
heights. It was near the southern end of the 
Anzac position, and was strongly held by the 
Turks, because it commanded one of their 
principal sources ' of water supply. The 1st 
Australian Brigade was chiefly composed of 
men from New South Wales, and was com- 
manded by Brigadier-General N. M. Smyth. 
It was considerably below strength, and the 
supporting battalions were also weak. 

When the whistles blew at the appointed 
minute, three successive lines of Australians 
swarmed out of their trenches and dashed 
through the scrub towards the Turkish position. 
Almost the first to fall mortally wounded was 
Lieutenant Digges La Touche, an Irish clergyman 
belonging to the Church of England. He had 
enlisted at Sydney as a private, was prbmoted, 
had arrived at Anzac from Alexandria in 
charge of reinforcements that very day, and 
though he joined in the attack at his own 
o|^tion, he would not be denied. The surging 
lines swept onward, but came to a sudden and 
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MAP OP THB ANZAC AREA. 


perplexed halt on the verge of the Turkish 
trench ; for no trench was visible, only a roof 
of great beams covered with earth, and im- 
possible to move. The Turks were deep 
below ground, and were firing through small 
loophoM. It was a, daunting moment, but 
the Anzacs were equal to the occasion, although 
they were being swept by a converging fire of 
shot and Idiell. They rushed over the reof, 
found the manholee, and dropped feet f orepost 


into a plexus of dim passages. The fight was 
waged, and the trenches were won, in these 
narrow underground galleries. Within half- 
an-hour the whole system of entrenchments 
had passed into the hands of the men from 
New South Wales, whose reserves ,had mean- 
while crossed the intervening ground under 
a fierce fire ; but later on a thousand Turkish 
and Australian dead were dragged from the 
labyrinth of burrows. The piemy made 
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MULES CONVEYING AMMUNITION 
BOXES TO THE FIGHTING-LINE. 


numerous desperate counter-attacks during 
the succeeding three days, but they wore 
always repulsed, largely owing, on several 
occasions, to the accurate fire of the 2nd New 
Zealand Battery under Major Sykes. The 
taking of Lone Pine inflicted disproportionately 
ficavy losses on the Turks ; it was a con- 
spicuously gallant exploit, because the Anzacs 
were considerably outnumbered ; and it served 
a far more than local purpose, because it 
attracted the Turkish reserves, and was after- 
wards held to be the principal reason why so 
few of the enemy opposed the landing at Suvla 
Bay that night. The fight for Lone Pine was 
always regarded as the most desperate hand-to- 
hand conflict which occurred during the whole 
of the Gallipoli operations. Seven Victoria 
Crosses were awarded for it to Captain Alfred 
John Short, Lieutenant W. J. Symons, Lieu- 
tenant F. H. Tubb, Corporal A. S. Burton, 
Corporal William Dunstan, Private John 
Hamilton, and Private Leonard Ke 3 r 8 er. Sir 
Ian Hamilton in }ii8 dispatch said that ** one 
weak Australian brigade, numbering at th6 
outset but 2,000 rifles, and supported only by 


two weak battalions, carried the work under 
the eyes of a whole enemy division, and 
maintained their grip upon it like a vice during 
six days’ successive counter-attacks.” 

There wore other brilliant attacks from the 
old Anzoc positions on the night of August 6, 
including assaults on German Officer’s Trench 
and Baby 700. The story of tho dramatic 
charge of tho First and Third Light Horse 
Brigades has already been told in Chapter X(.TX. 
They won no ground, but their glory is iinporisli- 
able, and they held on Battleship Hill all day 
on the 7th masses of Turkish reserves who 
ought to have been at Suvla Bay. 

The Lone Pine and the other attac'ks did 
not, however, represent the main operation 
from Anzac. Tho principal business was the 
night attack on the summits of Sari Bair, 
which was under the immediate direction of 
Major-General Sir A. J. Godloy. The mass of 
Sari Bair was crowned by two topmost heiglits, 
with a considerable ravine inter /ening. The 
southern height, known as Chunuk Bair, was 
about 860 feet high. Beyond the ravine lay a 
spur called Hill Q, from which the ground 
sloped upward to the ultimate crest of Sari 
Bair called Koja Chemen Tepe, just under a 
thousand feet high. Four columns were as- 
signed to the operations against Sari Bair, as 
follows : 

Right Covering Column, under Brigadier >Goiic>ral 
A. H. RuflBell: New Zealand Mounted Rifles Brigade, 
the Otago Mounted Rifles Regiment, the Maori Contin- 
gent and New Zealand Field Troop. 

Right Assaulting Column, under Brigadier-Qenoral 
F. £. Johnston : New Zealand Infantry Brigade, Indian 
Mountain Battery (less one section), one Company New 
Zealand Engineers. 

Loft Covering Column, under Brigadier-General J. II. 
Travers: Headquorters 40th Brigade, half the 72nd 
Field Company, 4th Battalion South Wales Borderers, 
and 5th Battalion Wiltshire Regiment. 

Left Assaulting Column, under Brigadier-General (n fter- 
wards Major-General) H. V. Cox : 20th Indian Infantry 
Brigade, 4th Australian Infantry Brigade, Indian Moun- 
tain Battery (less one section), one company New 
Zealand Engineers. 

Divisional Reserve. — 6th Battalion South Lancashire 
Regiment, and 8th Battalion Welsh Regiment (Pioneers) 
at Chailok Dere, and the 39th Infantry Brigade and half 
72nd Field Company at Aghyl Dere. 

All the troops had to be moved along the 
coast in secrecy to an outpost beyond Fisher- 
man’s Hut (known as No. 2 Post), where great 
quantities of gun and riifie ammunition had been 
stealthily accumulated. The right assaulting 
column was to storm the summit of^Chunuk 
Bair. It was to advance up the Chailak Dere 
and Sazli Beit Dere ravines. The left assaulting 
column was given orders which were not made 
entirely clear in the doouments subsequenlly 
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FORTY-ONE HOURS' CONTINUOUS BOMB-THROWING : A GALLIPOLI V C. 
When holding the north-west corner of the Vineyard’* Lieutenant William Thomas Forshaw, 
l/9th Battn. Manchester Regiment (T.F.), was attacked and heavily bombed by Turks, who advanced 
time after time by three trenches, which converged at this point. But he held on, directing his men 
and encoiyaging them by exposing himself with the utmost disregard of danger, and throwing bombs 
continuously for forty-one hours. He refused to budge when his detachment was relieved. 

published. Sir Ian Hamilton in his dispatch final summit of Sari Bair, winch will hereafter 
said that General Cox was to work up the be called in this narrative HiU 305.. But as it 
Aghyl Dere and storm Koja Chemen Tepe, the approached the Sari Bair heights, the niain 
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Aghyl Dere ravine bifurcated, the northern 
fork approaching Hill 305, while the southern 
fork led towards Hill Q, between Hill 305 and 
Chunuk Bair. What happened was that when > 
the left assaulting column reached the fork 
it split up, one-half going up the northern ravine 
against Hill 305, while the other half went up ^ 
the southern ravine against Hill Q. There was 
thus a division of strength, which may have 
been intended, but the official papers give no 
clue. 

The object of the two covering columns was 
to save the strength and numbers of the two 
assaulting columns for the main assault. They 
were to clear the ravines and foothills, and let 
the assaulting columns through. West of 
Chunuk Bair was a steep knoll known as Table 
Top, 400 feet high, with precipitous sides, and 
a small plateau' at the siunmit teeming with 
enemy trenches. A communication trench led 
from Table Top to Rhododendron Spur, below 
the summit of Chunuk Bair. The right 
covering column was instructed to capture 
Table Top, and generally to clear the way for 
the assault on Chimuk Bair. The left covering 
column was meant to help General Cox*s forces 
in their assault on Hill 305. It was to move 
far up along the beach and then strike inland 
and seize a low hill called Damakjelik Bair, 
about 130 feet high. It would thus cover the 
Hill 305 column against any attack from the 
direction of Suvla Bay, while it might also 
be able to help that portion of the Suvla Bay 
attacking forces which was landing south of 
Nibrunesi Point. 

B'efore proceeding to details, the broad 
results of all these, operations from Anzac may 
first be briefly summarized. They failed in 
their principal object, but they greatly extended 
the positions held by the Anzacs. The results, 
compendiously stated, were as follows : 

FntST Day (August 7) : The right covering 
column cleared the Chailak Dere and took 
Table Top. The left covering column took 
Damakjelik Bair precisely as arranged. The 
right assaulting column reached the top of 
Rhododendron Spur and entrenched. One- 
half the left assaulting column worked round to 
the ravine of the Asma Dere, but was checked 
on the lower northern slopes of Hill 305. The 
other hiJf of the left assaulting column reached 
the lower slopes of Bflll Q and was there checked. 
That evenii^ the bulk of the forces were re- 
arranged in three columns, oafied the right» 
centre, and left. 


Second Day (August 8) : The ^ght column 
reached and held the summit of Chunuk Bair. 
The centre column was driven back from the 
dip between Chunuk Bair and Hill Q. The left 
column unsuccessfully attacked the slopes of 
Abd el Rahman Bair, a northern spur of Sari 
Bair. That nig^t the forces were again re- 
arranged in three columns, numbered 1, 2, 
and 3. 

Third Day (August 0) : The captured 
summit of Chimuk Bair wcm used as a pivot. 
No. 1 column held Chunuk Bair and Rhoden- 
dron Spur. No. 2 column stormed the dip 
between Chunuk Bair and Hill Q, and saw the 
waters of the Narrows far below, but was 
driven back. No. 3 column lost its way and 
failed to take Hill Q, which was its objective. 

Fourth Day (August 10); The Turks 
retook the summit of Chunuk Bair, the dip, 
and the slopes of Hill Q. The attack on the 
Sari Bair position definitely failed on this day, 
after fierce hand-to-hand fighting.’ 

Turning now to details, it must be explained 
that the first task of the right covering column, 
which was entirely composed of New Zea- 
landers, was undertaken early on the niglit of 
August 6. General Russell had to ci'*:.r the 
Chailak Dere and Sazli Beit Dere ravines, but 
he had previously to take a formidable redoubt 
known as Old No. 3 Post, on the slopes opposite 
No. 2 Post. The redoubt was captured by 
stratagem. For many nights previously the 
destroyer Colne (Commander Claude Seymour, 
R.N.) had been turning her searchlight on it 
at 9 p.m., and bombarding it for ten minutes. 
Then followed ten minutes’ darkness and 
silence, succeeded by another illuminated ^bom- 
bardment, which always ceased precisely at 9.30. 
The Turks had grown so accustomed to this 
nightly visitation that they always evacuated 
the redoubt at the appointed time. On the 
ni^t of August 6, when the searchlight switched 
off at 9.30, the New Zealanders were waiting in • 
the adjacent scrub, and they swarmed into the 
empty redoubt. The Auckland Mounted Rifles 
disposed of such Turks as were found in the 
neighbourhood. Having made sure of their 
success, they quickly pushed on, and by 1 a.m. 
had cleared all Bauchop’s Hill (named after the 
Colonel of the Otago Mounts Rifles), which 
was described as “ a maze of ridge ravine, 
everywhere entrenched.” The Otago Rifles 
and the Maoris, while making their way into the 
Chailak Dere ravine, were stopped by a timen- 
dous barbed wire entanglemtet flanked by en- 




CAPTAIN R. R. WILLIS. SEROT. RICHARDS. CORPORAL W. GOSGRAVB. 


Captain Willis and Sergeant Richards were two of the three men selected by vote of the 1st Lancashire 
Fusiliers to receive the V.C« for gallantry during the Battle of the Landing^ April 25| 1915 Corporal 
Cosgrave, Ut Battalion Munster I usiliers, awarded the V C for most conspicuous bravery during the 
attack from the beach east of Cape Helles, April 26» 1915. He pulled down the posts of the enemy's 
wire entanfilements single-handed, thereby greatly contributing to successful clearing of the heights. 



CAPT. PERCY H. HANSEN. LIEUT. PORSHAW. PRIVATE ALFRED POTTS. 
At Green Knoll, in Suvla Bay, when his regiment—the Linoolnshirer— had been forced to retire, 
leaving some wounded behind, Captain Hansen led volunteers under heavy fire into the shrub, which 
was burning fiercely, nnd succeeded in saving the lives of several men who would otherwise have been 
burned to death ; Lieutenant William Thomas Forshaw, whose gallant deed is illustrated ^on page 177 ; 
Private Alfred Potts, 1st Berkshire Yeomanry, who, at Suvla Bay, under heavy fire, rescued a comrade 
by dragging him several hundred yards on a shovel to a place of safety. 

4VARDB|i THB VlGTORUf, GROSS FOR BRAVBRY IN THB FIBLD. 

17S 
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GENERAL SIR IAN HAMILTON (X) AND MEMBERS 


trenchments. They suffered considerably, but 
progress was forced with the help of engineers, 
backed by the Maoris. Sir Ian Hamilton said 
that Captain Sliera and the Now Zealand Engi- 
neers acted at this moment with “ most con- 
spicuous and cool courage.” The principal 
exploit of the Now Zealanders that night was, 
however, the storming of Table Top, whose 
sides were so steep that they alinoKt seemed to 
bulge out like a mushroom. It was bombarded 
by the Colne, its precipitous heights were scaled 
by the undaunted New Zealanders, and by 
midnight they held the plateau and had taken 
150 prisoners. The work of the right covering 
column was completely successful. 

As soon as Old No. 3 Post had been taken, 
and while the attack on Bauchop’s Hill was 
proceeding, the left covering column came into 
action. It marched by the entrance to the 
Aghyl Dcre ravine, and took Damakjelik 
Bair with a rush. A battalion of the New 
Army, the 4th South Wales Borderers, under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Gillespie, led the way. 


and Sir Ian Hamilton afterwards l>es towed 
the highest possible x)i*aise on tlio men of 
the battalion and their commander. They 
bore themselves well in the most trying of 
opci*ations — a long night march with an uphill 
fight at the end — although at times they were 
enfiladed. 

By midnight Brigadier-General Jolmston 
and the right assaulting column, consisting of 
the New Zealand Infantry Brigade, were on 
their way through the Chailak Dero and Sazli 
Beit Dero ravines to the assault of Chunuk 
Bair. An hour and a half later the Canterbury 
Infantry had traversed the . Sazli Beit Dere 
and were attacking the lower trenches on 
Rhododendron Spur. The Otago Infantry 
headed the force marching through the Chailak 
Dcre, but the country was so (difficult, and the 
opposition so fierce, that they did not ^ebouch 
on the spur until 5.30 a.m. The whole column 
once reunited, swept up the spur, cleared it, 
and entrenched there. They were a quartex 
of a mile from the summit of Chunuk Bairt 
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OF HIS STAFF AT THE DARDANELLES. 


BO had jiirtt licon CMjoj)ollod to stop short of 
full acliieveiiient. On this day Corporol (Vril 
Royston Guyton Bassett, of tJic Xew Zoalaml 
Divisional Signal Company, won ilic V.C fo»’ 
liis “ most conspicuous bravt.Tv and devotion ” 
in laying a field tolophono wire to tln) now posi- 
tion “in full daylight and undor a oontinuoii^ 
and heavy fire.” 

The left assaulting column, wliieli liad farther 
to go, fared . leas favourably. It erosst'd the 
lower portion of tlio Chailak Dere, swerved 
round, and entered tho Aghyl Dero. On 
reaching tho fork in the ravine, the column 
divided, as already explained. The 4th Aus- 
tralian Brigade went up the northern fork of 
tho ravine, while the 29th Indian Infantry 
Brigade moved up tho southern fork. The 
scrub was thick, the enemy’s fire was persistent, 
and thj^ march proved exhausting. The Aus- 
tralians, whose spirit was unbreakable, got 
across from the Aghyl Dere into the northern 
end of the Asma Dere ravine. Soon after 7 a.m. 
they were ordered to join with the 14th Sikhs, 


with whom they had got into touch, and to 
assault tlu* summit of Hill 305. But the Turks 
had bt'fii ri'inforccd, om* troojis were exhausted 
by their long night march, tlie heat was growing 
intense, the New Zealanders were not on tke 
top of Chuimk Bair, and eventually the assault 
was suspi*nded. The Indian Brigade was 
likewise cheeked. Tho lOlh Gurklios, on the 
right of tlie brigade, liad come into contact 
with tho New*- Zealanders on Rhododendron 
Spur ; the 51 h and 6th Gmkhas w'ore practi- 
cally on the slopes of Hill Q ; but tho troops 
were all tired out, and tho two main summits 
w ere still uncarried. It was decided to hold 
on for the rest of the day, and to resume the 
attack next morning. During tho afternoon 
tho forces were rearranged as follows : 

Bight Cohmin, Brlgculier-General F. £. Johnston : 
26th Indian Mountain Battery (less one section), 
Auckland Mounted Rifles, New Zealand Infantry 
Brigade, two battalions 13th Division, and the Maori 
Contingent. 

Centre and Left Columns, Major»Qenoral H. V. Cox i . 
21st Indian Mountain Battery (less one section), ^th 
Australian Brigade, 39th Infantry Brigade (less oiiA‘ 
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Bair/ while leffe'celumn 
aan^ assaidt ^ Hill 305 by way 
Eahman Bair, the northera spur which jutted P 
out below the topmost peak. General Johnston 
moved out against Chunuk Bair at 4.15 a.m» 
on August 8 . The Wellington Battalion of 
the New Zealand Infantry Brigade, a battalion 
whoso name will live for ever in the annals of 
the Dominion, headed the advance. There 
followed the Auckland Mounted Rifles, the 
Maori Contingent, and two battalions of the 
New Army, the 7th Battalion Gloucester Regi- 
ment and the 8th Welsh Pioneers. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Malone, of the Glouc‘t‘stors, led the way, 
and the whole force raced with irresistible 
determination up tho ultimate steeps. They 
suffered terribly, but they won tho peak, and 
saw the Dardanolles and the cofist of Asia 
Minor spread out before them. The summit 
was a second Spion Kop, and there was room 
there for less than a thousand men, who were 
exposed to a galling fire. Colonel Malone was 
mortally wounded while marking out tho line 
to be held. The 7th Glouccsters lost in killed 
or wounded every officer and every senior 
non-commissioned officer. They fought on 


EMBARKATION OF BRITISH TROOPS. 


undaunted under their sergeants and corporals, 
enduring continuous casualties, but honourably 
maintaining the splendid name of the fine old 
marching regiment to which they were affiliated. 
The Wellington Battalion had gone into action 
700 strong on the night of tho 6th, but by the 
evening of the 8th it only numbered 53 effectives. 
Yet though the enemy’s fire was so hot that there 
was little chance to entrench deeply, the New 
Zealanders'and the men of Gloucester and South 
Wales, none of whom had dreamed of war a 
year before, held the peak throughout the night. 

The centre column was operating from the 
direction of the farm above the southern fork 
of the Aghyl Dere, but it met with so much 
oppoaition that it made little progress that 
day. The 4th Austredian Brigade, which con- 
stituted the left column, fared even worse. 
It was stiU on the Asma Dere, and tried to 
advance np.the Abd el Eahman spur. The 
enemy lyere plentifully supplied with machine 
guns, were in great strength, and were quickly 
helped by powerful reinforcements. The Aus- 
tralians were “ virtually surrounded,” and 
before they withdrew luider superior pressure 


the brigade had suffered a total Joss of over 
1,000 casualties since they first marched out 
from the beaeh. They climg to the Asma Dere 
ravine, however. ” Here,” wrote Sir Ian 
Hamilton, “they stood at bay, and, though 
the men were by now' half dead with thirst 
and with fatigue, they bloodily repulsed attack 
after attack delivered by heavy columns of 
Turks.” They looked anxiously for the ex- 
pected support from the Suvla Bay area, but in 
vain, for August 8 was the fatal day when 
” inertia prevailed ” at the new landing-place. 
No sound of firing floated upward from (he 
Suvla foothills to the Australians struggling 
on the ridge below Sari Bair. ^ 

In the afternoon the conflict grew more 
desultory, and much necessary time was spent 
in getting up water and food to the tired troops. 
The one definite result of the day’s operations 
was that^the crest of Chunuk Bair had been 
seized. It was decided to make a supreme 
effort next morning, and the columns were 
once more rearranged as follows : 

No. 1 Column. Brigadier-Qeneral F. E. Jchnstoiu 
86th Indian Moimtatn Battery (less one aeetion), the 
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Auckland and Wellington Mounted Rifles Regiments, 
the New Zealand Infantry Brigade, and two battalions 
•f the 13th Division. 

No. 2 Clolumn, Major*Gencral H. V. Cox : 21st Indian 
Mountain Battery (less one section), 4th Australian 
Brigade, 39th Brigade (less the 7th Gloucesters, relieved), 
with the 6th Battalion South Lancashire Regiment 
attached, and the Indian Infantry Brigade. 

No. 3 Column, Brigadier-General A. H. Baldwin, 
Commanding 38th Infantry Brigade : Two battalions 
each from the 38th and 29th Brigades and one from the 
40th Brigade., 

The instructions to the columns were concise. 
No. 1 column was to liold and consolidate the 
positions already gained on the right, and to 
complete the conquest of Chiinuk Bair (only 
the south-western slopes and the small crest of 
the knoll were actually held). No. 2 column 
W’as to make for the dip between Chunuk Bair 
and Hill Q, and eventually to assist in an attack 
on Hill Q by this route. No. 3 column was 
to march up the Chailak Dere, mass behind 
the trenches on Chunuk Bair, sw€}ep across the 
summit, along the dip, and deliver the main 
attack on Hill Q after the dip had been clewed 
by Column No. 2. 

There was a tremendous bombardment of 
Chunuk Bair and Hill Q from land and sea at 
dawn on August 9 ; but the day was destined 
to end in failure. The New Zealanders and 
the untried men ot the New Army clung with 
desperate valour to the summit of Chunuk 
Bair throughout the long day of tropical heat. 
They were constantly assailed, for the Turks 
knew that Chvmuk Bair commanded the 
Narrows ; but they never budged an inch, 
although greatly exhausted. No. 2 column 
performed the first part of its allotted task. 
The 6th Gurkhas, under Major C. G. L. Allan- 
son, and a portion of the 6th South Lan- 
cashire Regiment won their way to the ridge 
of the dip, saw below them the road leading to 
Maidos and the Straits, and even rushed down 
the farther slopes after the discomfited enemy. 
But at that moment the attack was seen to 
have gone wrong. No. 3 cohunn, under 
Brigadier-General Baldwin, should by then 
have been behind the trenches on Chunuk 
Bair ready to sweep along the dip against Hill Q. 
It had lost its way in the darkness amid the 
scrub and the rugged hollow^s of the Chailak 
Dere, and was only debouching at the Farm 
when it ought to have been crowning Chunuk 
Bair. Major Allanson was listening^ eagerly 
for the expected sound of Baldwin's advance 
through his forces, when Turkish shells began 
to fall among his Gurkhas on the ridge of tl^e 
, dip. Thei^ was no chance for him to lead his 


m?n unsupported up the slopes of Hill Q. 
Almost before he realized that Baldwin was 
late, the Turkish commander on the other side 
pf the ridge had taken advantage of the con- 
fusion caused by the support of the guns. He 
rallied his flying troops, they rushed up their 
side of the dip, and drove the Gurkhas and 
Lancashires back towards their starting point. 

That movemant, comparatively small at 
first, settled the fate of the day, and, as many 
have since thought, the whole fate of the greav 
attack from Anzac upon ISari Bair. So true 
it is that one little rally, one little rush, one last 
turn by the commander of a handful of re- 
treating troops, may give just the change 
which develops into a decision. Had the 
Turks not rallied and cleared the dip just at 
that critical moment, things might have gone 
differently. For when Baldwin reached the 
Farm, and perceived that he had not time to 
reach the upper heights of Chunuk Bair, h(* 
promptly and quite rightly deployed his men 
where they stood, and shortened his line of 
attack. The 10th Hampshiros and two com- 
panies of the 6 th East J^ancashires charged 
with the bayonet straight across to the j)oint 
w^here the dip rose into the final summit of 
Chiuiuk Bair. They reached their goal, but 
were too late. The Gurkhas and the South 
Lancashires had fallen back, the enemy were 
pouring uj) thtjir side of the dip in ov(?rwholming 
numbers, and the day was lost. General 
Baldwin w^ithdrew at length to the Farm, and 
the rest of the fighting that day in this area 
consisted cliicfly of fierce but unavailing attacks 
on the exhausted troops who clung doggedly 
to the summit of Chunuk Bair. 

During the night the gallant New Zealanders 
and the Now Army troops on the suimnit were 
withdrawn, as they \vero naturally worn out. 
They were replaced by two Now Army bat- 
talions, the 6th Loyal North Lancashires and 
the 5th Wiltshires, while the 10th Hampshires 
were instructed to hold the lino from the summit 
to the Farm. . The Lancashires arrived first, 
and their commanding officer, Lieutenant- 
Colonel I^vinge, hastily tried to improve the 
trenches, which he considered dcuigerous. The 
$th Wiltshires were delayed, and on reaching 
the top were disposed by an error ip an exposed 
position, which in the darkness was thought 
to be well covered. The Turks were well aware 
that if the British could hold the top of Chunuk 
Bair the Narrows would be endangered. They 
shelled the summit vigorously at dawn on 
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August 10, and then hurled against it a whole 
division and three extra battalions. The Wilt- 
shires were caught in the open, and ** literally 
almost annihilated.’* The 6th Loyal North 
Lancashires were “ simply overwhelmed in 
their trenches by sheer weight of numbers.” 
Chunuk Bair was ahnost instantly lost, and the 
Turks swept over the crest, drove back the 
10th Hampshires, drove back the rest of 
Baldwin’s coliunn from the Farm, and for a 
time carried all before them. 

The struggle which followed was more 
fierce and desperate than any other phcuse of 
^the assault bn the massif of Sari Bair and the 
adjacent heights. Staff-Captain Street rallied 
the driven troops below the Farm, and carried 
them forward again. There was a long and 
deadly hand-to-hand confiict. Sir Ian Hamilton 
wrote : 

Geneials fought in the ranks and men dropped their 
■eientifio weapons and caught one another by the throat. 
So dasperate a battle cannot be described. The Tiuks 
came on again and again, fighting magnificently, calling 
upon the name of Qod. Our men sto<^ to it, and main- 
tained, by many a deed of daring, the old traditions of 
their race. There was no flinching. They died in the 
ranks where they stood. 

Here Generals Cayley, Baldwin, and Cooper, and all 
their gallant men achieved great glory. On this bloody 
field fell Brigadier-General Baldwin, who earned his first 
laurels on Cssar’s Camp at Ladysmith. There, too, fell 
Brigadier-General Cooper, badly wounded ; and there, 
too, fell Lieutenant-Colonel M. H. Nunn, commanding 
the Qth Worcestershire Regiment ; Lieutenant-Colonel 
H. G. Levinge, commanding the 6th Loyal North Lan- 
cashire Regiment ; and Lieutenant-Colonel J.* Carefen, 
TOmmanding the 6th Wiltshire Regiment. 


The Turks paid dearly for the recovery of 
Chunuk Bair. As they swarmed in dense 
meusses down the western side of the summit, 
they were assailed by a terrific fire from the 
British land batteries and the warships. The 
New Zealand and Australian Artillery, the 
Indian Mountain Artillery Brigade, and the 
69th Brigade Royal Field Artillery, poured a 
concentrated hail of shell upon them. The 
ten machine-guns of the New Zealand Infantry 
Brigade tore gaps in the Turkish ranks at close 
remge until their barrels were red-lipt. But 
the fighting round the Farm was too close and 
deadly to give the guns much chance. There 
hand weapons and cold steel decided the issue. 
Sir William Birdwood sent up the very lost 
two battalions from his General Reserve, and 
at 10 a.m., after a five-hours’ battle, the 
Turkish attack was spent. By nightfall there 
was no Turk on the British side of the heights ; 
but the enemy held the top of Chunuk Bair, 
and the great operatioxf was finally declared to 
have failed. How near it was to success, what 
a touch-and-go business the whole attack had 
been, this narrative has sufficiently shown. 
That day, it may be. noted, the enemy also 
attacked the 4th Australian Brigade in the 
Asma Dere, and the 4th South Wales Borderers 
far away on Damakjelik Bair. The attacks 
were repulsed, but both^foroes suffered further 
heavy losses, and the Borderers lost their gal- 
lant commander, Lieutenant-Colonel Gillespie. . 





The close of the story of the attack from 
Anzao on Sari Bair may be given in Sir Ian 
Hamilton’s own words ; 

By evening tho total casualtios of Geriorol Birdwood’s 
force had reached 12,000, and included a very largo 
proportion of offloera. I'he 1 3th Division of the New 
Array, under Major-Gcnorul Shaw, hntl alono lost 6,000 
out of a grand total of 10,600. Baldwin wtw gone, and 
all his staff. Ten commanding ofScers out of tliirteen 
had disappeared from tho fighting cffoctives. Tlie 
Warwicks and tho Worcesters hud lost literally every 
single officer. The old Oormnn notion tiiat no unit, 
would stand a lo-w of more than 25 per cent, liad been 
ooraplotoly falsified. The Division and the 2nth 
Brigade of the loth (Irish) Division harl lost more than 
twice that proportion, and, in spirit, were gume lor as 
much morn fighting as liiight bo rnpiiro<l. Unt physi- 
cally, though Bird wood's Ibroos wore propni »;d to hold 
nil they Inul got, they wonj now Usi exhausted to attack 
— at least until they hswl rested and roorgani/nd. Si> tar 
they had held on to all they hud guinoil, cxeopting only 
the footholds on the ridu** hotwonn <nmuuk liaur and 
Kill Q, mornoutairily carried lay tfio (Jnrklnis, and the 
salient of ('huuuk Bair itself, whieh hu.l relainv'd 

for forty eight houis. Unfortuimtely, llie-e pien - 
of ground, siuaill aiul worthless ;i,s thaty seerned, acre 
worth, ammling to the ethics of war, li\e.., lot 

hy their lo'^s or retentioai they just inarko'd tie) diMerener 
between an imnorlant micc<‘ss atnd a signal \ictoiy. 

At limes 1 had thouglit of throwing my reserve.*^ int<* 
this stuhh(»rn c(*ntral battle, when' f)r<)bably they w.eild 
have turned tlie seale. But each lime the water Iroobh ^ 
made ino give up tlie id(!a, all ranks at .\n/;ic heinu 
reduced to ojte pint a day. 'i't’ut^ thirst i> a sfMi-aij«.n 
unknown to the ilwellons in cool, well -watered Kngland. 
But ut Anzae, when mules with water “pukhals” 
arrived at the front, tlio tnen would riusli up to them in 
swarms, jnsl to lick the moisture tliat h.i l exnd •«! 


through the caovas baga. It witt be uudoMtood, then/ 
that until wells had been discovered uiider the freshly- 
won hills, the reinforcing of Anzao by oven so mucH ^ a 
brigade was unthinkable. 

The grand coup had not come off. The Narrbw^ 'werb 
still out of sight aud beyond fl^d gun . range. But this 
wa.'i not tho fault of Lieutenant'General Birdwuod or 
any of tho officers and men under his command. No 
mortal can command success ; Li6utenant)*0sneral 
Binlwood ho/l done all that mortal man can do deserve 
it. Tlie way in wliich he worked out his ihstnictapns 
into practical urrangemouis and dispositions upon the 
t4>rrmn roflect high credit upon bis military capacity. 
I ttl.so wLfh to bring to your Lordship's notice the valu- 
able :4ei*vicc3 of Major-General Oodley, oommanding the 
Now Z<-tiidml find Australian Division. He had under 
him at one time a force amounting to two divisions, 
ivhbh he luwiditkl with conspicuous ability. Uajor- 
Goiicral F. C. Shaw, commanding 13th Division, also 
roHQ superior to ail tho trials a id tests of these trying 
«lav-. Kis raliij nnd .sound judgment proved to bo of tho 
gr';atr-t valu * thnmghout tho arduous fighting I have 

A.> for ill*' iroop.s iho joyoiH alacrity with which they 
faced (langor, wountls and duath, n-s if they were some 
!!**w form of oxi-jting roerealiou, has astoriLshod me-— old 
'';nnpai;/n'‘f a- 1 am. I will .'^ay uo more, leaving .Major- 
‘M'lioral lh»dJ< y lo «.p(?ak for what happened under his 
oyo^ : “ I cannot, cluso my report,’' ho say.s “ without 
placing on r.icord my unhunnded lulmiration of the 
uoik perforrtu'd, aud tla* gallantpy di.splayoil, by the 
troops and ihoir k-ador.s iluring the e-evcrc fighting 
iuNulveil in ilioo o|.>i‘ratioii‘<. Though tlio .Vu.stralian, 
Now Zoakiiifl, and Indian units had hctm confined to 
troiush duty in a crampoil space for .-.omu four months, 
an.l though the troops of tho Ntuv Armio.s hod only just 
lauded from a sea voyage, and many of them had not 
b''eu p^oviou^ly under lire, T do not believe that any 
troop** in the wru’ld cfould have nccorripli.'^horl more. All 
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ranks viod with one another in the performance of 
gallant deeds, and more than worthily upheld the best 
traditions of the British Army.” 

Let the verdict bo written at once. The 
conception of the attack on Sari Bair ridge, 
coupled with a fresh landing at Suvla Bay, 
was strategically and tactically sound, except 
in one or two details. The attiick on Sari 
Bair came within an ace of success, within a 
hair*s-brcadth of such a victory as might 
havo transformed the whole position on tho 
Gallipoli Peninsula. Only a very close and 
careful study fully reveals tho reasons which 
led Sir Ian Hamilton and Sir William Birdwood 
to maintain to the end of tho whole campaign 
that persistence, together with sufficient rein- 
forcements, would have given them the triumph 
they sought, and perhaps have changed the face 
of the WOT on the eastern front. But those con- 
siderations should be always examined with 
due reference to the current situation in the 
other theatres of the war in tho middle of 
August, 1915. 

While the great attack on Sari Bair was’ 
bemg made and lost, the new landing at Suvla 


Bay was begun, and soon failed to achieve its 
immediate purpose. The operations at Suvla 
Bay were in charge of Lieutenant-General tho 
Hon. Sir Frederick Stopford, K.C.M.G. General 
Stopford was sixty-one years of age, and was a 
Guardsman. Ho entered the Army in 1871, 
fought in the Egyptian and Sudan campaigns 
in tho eighties, and in the Ashanti campaign in 
1895. He was Military Secretary to Sir Red vers 
Buller in the South African War, commanded 
the London District diuring 1906-09, and had 
since been Lieutenant of tho Tower 'of London, 
ft was understood that Sir Tan Hamilton was 
Tiimself instrumental in securing General Stop- 
ford’s appointment to a command at tho 
Dardanelles. General Stopford arrived in the 
Aegean in July, and was given command of the 
8th Corps on the Krithia front for eight days, 
in order that ho might gain a little local experi- 
ence. On July 24 he assumed command of the 
9th Army Corps, then ossemblingatMudros. This 
was the Corps designated for the landing at 
Suvla Bay, loss the 13th Division (sent to Anzoc) 
and the 29th Brigade of tho 10th Division. 

Suvla Bay was a wido semi-circular indenta- 
tion of the coast, bounded on the north by 
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8uv1a Point and on the south by Nibnmosi 
Point. The extremity of the latter cape was 
exac^tly five miles from Anzac Cov^e, foilowiiiK 
the line of the beac-li. Mibninc'si Point was a 
low spit, but from Suvla Point the coast rose 
beyond the ]>ay into the* ridi'c of lulls called 
the Kirotoh I'epe Sirt, \\hi« h at llieir lii.nlu'st 
point were* perhaps 700 fct‘t hiyli. T\\^- ridjLf<‘ 
extendt'd nor(h-(‘ast ward towards Kjehucr I lav, 
blit tlu* heiglils also eairvcd inland and fornn'il 
the Anafarla grc»up of hill.’, which a( 
highest point, 'Tekke '’J\‘t)e, wne SSil* fef*! I•l!:h. 
Thf' Anafarta Iiills were divi<led from the Sen 
Pair 7ii(i,yfiif by a valley, on Hie noiih side of 
whieli stood tlu' nf Anatarla. Saelr, 

Otherwise known as KueJniU (Lilt If ) Anafarta, 
whih> on th<i op]>osite sid<‘, Ix ia atli the nortliein 
Spurs of Sari Pair, wie- Hie Milage of Tjiyuk 
(Ih’g) Anaf.irla. 'Tlie Anaf.nla Nailey gave 
cas\ aeeess to two otiu'r \'alle\>* wfiieh led 
throuLrh enltisatefl land to the Xarrows. Tlie 
Anafartsi l ills rose four miles hack from tJie 
bay, and the intervening gently sloping plain 
W’as ])artly (cultivated and paj(l\ eoveri'd vvilli 
iowsenib, logetJi(‘r wit h a fairnumlxa- of isohitf^d 
trees. Prom the i>Iain n^se tliref‘ or four low* 
OmiiK’iiecs, the inos^ eon-ipieiious of w liieh were 
soon known to the troo[)s as Phoeolate Hill, the 
Clreen Hill, and Seimitar Hill. The shores of 
the bay were shallow* and muddy, and in the 
foreground was a sandy eausoway, l.H'hiiid w hich 
lay the Salt Lake, mort? than a mile long and 
nearly a mile wide in its broadest [lart. Tlio 
Salt Lak(c was really a morass, which was dry 
enough to walk over in summer, except after 
heavy rain. Hetween the Salt I.ake and tlie 
sea, in the direction ot Nibruiicsi Point, was a 
knoll called Lala Haba, well over 100 feet high. 

The Turks were knowm to have a ring of 
trenches round Lala Baba, a few more trenches 
on Hill 10 fat tho northern end of the Salt Lake) 
and some primitive defences on the ridge beyond 
Snvla Point. They had a little redoubt and a 
few guns on Chocolate Hill, and more guns on 
Ismail Oglu Tepe (Hill 100), a mile farther in- 
land. These guns included a 4*7 and a 9*2, 
but they were trained on Anzac. It was 
believed, and the assumption proved to be 
approximately accurate, that tho enemy only 
had about 4,000 troops in the Suvla Bay area, 
where they did not expect a landing. There 
were , three battalions in the Anafarta villages, 
« a battalion at Ismail Oglu Tepe, another at 
Chocolate Hill, outposts at Lala Baba and Ghozi 
Baba, and gendarmerie on the Kiretch ridge. 


The plan of attack at Suvla Bay provided 
that tlie first landing should ho made by the 
lliree brigades of the 11th (Northern) Division, 
llu'n cfuieontrated at the ivsland of JiUbros, 
'J’liey were to k-avo in destroyers and motor- 
lighters aftei’ dark on August 0, and to begin 
di!-euil)arkatioi‘i ut 10.30 p.m., an hoiu* after 
tlif' .\n/,.ies w c*i (^ timed to rush “ OldKo. 3 Post.’* 
TliRN- landing bt'aches were? chosen, two outside 
t li'- hi\y south of Xibnmesi Point, and one inside 
tin bay, north of the Salt Lake and opposite 



LIEUT.-GEN. THE HON. SIR F. STOPFORD, 
K.G.M.G., IC.G.V.O. 

Gommanded the Ninth Army Gorps at Suvla Bay. 

Hill 10. The last-named was called Be^h A. 
Beach C was a little south of Nibrunesi Point, 
and about a mile from Lala Baba. Beach 1> 
was a mile and a half lower down the coast, and 
little more than a couple of miles from Old 
No. 3 Post. Tho allotment of brigades was as 
follows : Beach A, 34th Brigade ; Beach B, 
32nd Brigade ; Beach C, 33rd Brigade. Sir 
Ian Hamilton had wanted to land all tho 
brigades outside the bay, but yielded to tho 
desire of Oeneral Stopford to send the 34th 
Brigade to Beach A, unfortunately, as it 
turned out,’* he said, because the beach proved 
to have a bad landing-place. The broad scheme 
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was that tJier llt-h Division was to seize and 
hold the })rin(‘ipal heights in the plain, Imt 
especially Chocolate Hill and Ismail Oghi, and 
also the ridge of the Kireteli Tepe »Sirt (Sirt 
means summit, Tepe means hill), b<'t\veen the 
plain and the coast to the north of the bay. 
The remainder of the Army Corps would, it was 
hoped, make good the Anafarta Hills, and work 
across the Anafarta \’alley against the northern 
slopes of Sari Bair. If the Anzacs and the 
Siivla Bay forces combined to drive the "I'urks 
off Sari Bair on to the Kilid Bahr plateau. Sir 
Ian Hamilton hoped to seize a new line across 
the peninsula from Caba Tope to Maidos, witli 
a pn)tccted line of supply from Suvla Fhiy. 

I'lio 11th Division, commanded by Major- 
Oeneral Ilammerslej'’, sailed from hnbros at the 
appointed time, and the landing at Beaches C 
and B was effected without op[)osition. But 
there was trouble at Beach A. The 'J’urks were 
on the alert on the shores of the bay, and it was 
afterwards said that searchlights wore \ised from 
the Anafarta Hills. The liglitors grounded far 
from the beach, and some of the men had to 
struggle ashore through nearly five feet of water. 
Tlio Turkish outposts on Lala Baba and Chazi 
Baba (a hill near Suvla Point) set up a flanking 
rifle fire. Some of the enemy even got among 
the troops on the beach. One battalion of the 
Northumberland Fusiliers seems to have been 
landed opposite the Salt Lake, quite close to 
Lala Baba. The original Beach A was eventu- 
ally shifted nearer Ghazi Baba. The various 
difficulties were gradually overcome, and on the 
whole the landing of the 11th Division was 
Buccessfully accomplished. 

Although farthest away, the 32nd Brigade 
was first in action. Marching through the 


darkness along the coast from Beach B, tho 
9tli West Yorkshires and the fltli 'N'orkshires 
found their way unswervingly to Lala Baba, 
and without firing a shot dashed u[) the* height 
with fixc'd bayoiK'ts. 'I'liey carried it swiftly, 
but Lieutenant -Colonel F. H. Chapman, w ho 
was in the van shouting “Come on, the York- 
shires,” fell dead on th(' summit, shot through 
the neck. 'Phe 32nd Brig^ade tliau puslu'd on 
along the sandy causeway to support tin* ‘Uth 
Brigade, j)art of which w as in diflirailties before 
Hill It). A single battalion, the 11th Man- 
ehesters, had meanwhile sturdily made its way 
up the Karako! DagJi (Police ^lountain or Hill) 
towards rl)c ridge of the Kiretch 'IV])c Sirt. 
where they wvvo driving l>ack the few hundred 
gendarmerie posted on the summit. By this 
lime dawn was breaking, and the two brigades 
hmi got into some confusion, which was 
heightened by the arrival of Turkish shells in 
their midst. Sir Ian Hamilton wrote? : “ No 

one seems to Iiavo been present who ceaild take 
hold of tlio two brigades, the 32nd and 34th, 
and launch tliem in a concerted and cohesive 
attack. Consequently there was confusion and 
hesitation, increased by gorso fires lit by hostile 
shell, but redeemed, I am proud to report, by 
tho conspicuously fine, soldierly conduct of 
several individual battalions.” Tho position 
near Hill 10 was eventually retrieved by two 
battalions of tho 34th Brigade, the 9th Lanca- 
shire Fusiliers and the 1 1th Monchesters, which 
drove the enemy at the point of the bayonet off 
Hill 10, where tho .scrub was burning furiously. 

With the dawn came two Highland mountain 
batteries and one battery of the 69th Brigade^. 
Royal Field Artillery, which were landed at 
Beach B. Some of the guns were quickly 
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placed on Lala Balia. Daun brought also si\ 
battalions of the JOlIi (Irish) Division, undfT 
Brigadier- (lenera I JJill, from tJie island of 
Mityleno, 120 niilf's eway ; disembarked strictly 
to time by (lie mjirvellmis org;miz.fition of I lie 
Jtoyal .Navy. But fivi* of Hr^ battalions wom 
lande d at Beaeb ( '. iusteael (if Bt'acii A, as was 
intended, and tlie\' liad fo man b bi twa'en tlirya* 
or four miles undei* bic befnrc' they eame into 
action iK'ar Hill 10. 'I’jit y vepe thus fati<jru<*d 
at the onts(‘t, for Hi(' (le\ onn l'^'w liot, and 
local |jl<i,n.' auiin \\. e.i .i-.m-n. 'I’Ip' remaining 
three battalion- <,( th.- I0f}i v.itli .in 

odd l.attalinn leil ail-Mi iinm ij,.- /jr.-t ueic 
la.nd(‘d be\otid ll'.uh A cn <.‘lia/,i Balui. 
WitJi them e.iihc )’ (• t niiiM aiidci' o'" tl/<‘ Iri-'li 
l)i\dsion. Lieiii' ii.mt ‘.’( iMial S-i- IJrvan .Male-n, 
a d.asliinu ea\alr\ ' t'llc-.- \,jin had -(‘cn »i neb 
service in llie Sudan and in Sonllj Aliaai. It 
was .Mahon who led iIm- eaxa^'v. camel 
and in.axims in that la-i .-\Mtt |aa*-ial o! the 
Khalifa in tli( wilds of K«.rdo|'an which endeil 
in (he grey d.iwn ne.ir ilie w-IK . f Crdid. 
Mahon ro(|(‘ a dead la'at with I’lnnier iii i he 
rae(' from north and -oiith i«* relie\e Mafekimj:. 
He had been e(.)mnumding the Lucknow I )i\ i^i«»n 
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.MAJ.-GKN. SIR BRYAN T. MAHON, 
K.C.V.O., C.B., D.S.O. 

(aimmandcd the Irish Division. 

in India (»n the c\e of the war, and Imrl been 
pnm.jaly .iri\(‘n one of the lir-it ecaninunds in 
the Xew’ Armies after h»>st ilif it's iMy in. 

(leiR'ra! Mahon on landing instantly turned 
iiis attention to the ndg*‘ (»i tli(‘ Kinnoh Tepo 
Sirt. along whieh his Division was ordert‘d to 
ojx'rate. The llth Manchesti^r.-. hod already 
won a foothold there, but the Irislnnen pushed 
on until they wen* firmly nstride the western 
end of the ridge. 'Die tith Iloyal ^Munster 
Kusiliers speeially distingiiislied theiaselvos 
in this advance. All Lough only about 700 
gendarmerie were on tiie ridge, th(*y proved 
to lie better entrenched than was expcctetl. 
'Phe troops began to sutler miicli from want of 
water, and Sir Ian Hamilton afterwards re- 
ported that no suOieient attempt was m.ade to 
develop tho local water supplies, both in this 
and in other areas of tho Suvia operations. 
\\'hile General ]Mahon was occupied with the 
ridge, the enemy in the level lands below had 
been retreating from Hill 10 tow'ards Sulajik and 
Kuchuk Anafarta Ova (plain). They were 
pursued by the 34th and 32nd Brigades of the 
llth Division, and by the 31st Brigade of the 
10th Division. Tho 31st Brigade had been 
meant to advance on the left of tho llth 
Division, but in the confusion of the dayriound 
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itself far out in the i)lain, where it bore (he 
brunt of such desultory fighting as oecurw^d. 
The 31.st Ih'igade consisted of the 0th lioyal 
Iriniskiiling Kusiliers, (lie 0th Royal Irish 
Fusiliers, and tlie Otli Koval Iluhliii husiliers, 
t!ie last-named being an attached battalion. 
No mention has yot been mad** of tie* minings of 
the 33rd Krigade. It liad it'inaira'd south *>t 
the Salt J-ake, Jiad experioni'ed less opposif ir>ij 
tlian the others, and after a smart litlli.^ light 
had captUH'd (’hoer>lati' Mill uith lew easualli»‘S 
(“arly in the aftei’iioon. In this assault th*- Oth 
Liii(M)ln.s and the <>1 h leader Ib^LUount <lai 
iidmiralde work ; hut the '1 urk-^ were inerea 'irig 
in strength, and the laigafle was unable t*» 
i.a<*li Ismail Oglu as bad 1>een hoj.r<l. 

Tlie Su\la Ma^y* .'^elieme of operation' had in 
short, already g*»ne tc^rnl ily woajg. Mow muelt 
it was amiss <*an h«‘ giMii;<«l hy Sir Ian llami}- 
toii’s original inst ruet i<»ns !(» (General Stopi.iid. 
He was told to land thr 1 llh Divi'-ion at lo.do 
[).m. on th(‘ night of Augu"! tl. Ih' wa' i'» 
s<‘i/.v' Mala Baha, (dia/i [hiha, (’hoeolai'' lliH. 
Ismail Oglu 'fepe, and the Kin't(‘h ridge, b«*lore 
daylight, 'fhe llth Oivi^ion was considered 
sidlieient to attain the>i> nhjri tives, and it was 
liojjed, with certain (|uali(i<*Mti(Uis, that tiu* tre'^h 
tr(K)ps arriving after <laylight would }>e a)»h' to 
advance on Biyuk Anafarta. and lend a helping 
liand to tlie Anzacs on tlu' northern slopt s of 
Sari Bair. The prograiunie was left unfullilled 
to an extent almost ludiiTons. 'Fhe only 
eniineiic'e taken during tla* hours of darkness 
was Lala Raba. (.'hocolati* Hill was carried the 
next afternoon. Instead of landing at Beach B, 
whence it might have made for Biyuk Analarta, 
as Sir Ian Hainilton aijparcntly intended, the 
Irish Division was put ashore near Suvla Point. 
But it has also to be said that the task imposoti 
upon the llth 13ivision, a body of raw' troops 
never in action before, was excessive. They 
were expected to land, fresh from home, in an 
uiiknow'n country in dense darkness, without 
guides, and under opposition, and to take half 
.a dozen widely separated points before day- 
light. Even the Guards l^ivision would probably 
have come to grief in such an enterprise. 
Among the many causes of the failure at Suvla 
Bay, the too extensive scheme prepared for 
the first night’s operations cannot be dis- 
regarded. Entrusted to newly formed troops, a 
large proportion of whose officers were equally 
without experience ^the scheme of the night 
surprise was probably foredoomed. 

When night fell on August 7, the British 


forces in the Suvla area were extended from 
Hetman t*hair (incfulow), through Chocolate 
Hill. hamlet of Sulajik, to the western 

oulskirts f>f Kucimk Anafarta Ova. Gemral 
.Abdiou'.s was astride the Kiretch ridge. 

'Fhe night [aisM-d <|uiclly, for thi* Turks were 
tj-n-ibly alarmed at the appearance of tho 
i*t]i Corps a! Suvla P.ay. They made no 
aitiMiipt lo ei.niilt'r-iiltfick, and they even 
liurrit'd e.ff tin. ir b-w guns after sunset. They 
wrii* maia rii all\' weak and badly needed 
re!ufur<N m<*i!ts. During Mie night, loo, (he 
.\< \\ /<-alimd< IS and tlie W elsh and llie men of 
< .li»ui f.'U r had capiured the siimmit of Chunuk 
Iktir, -M tia* ♦ iu'!uy had tlieir liands full else- 

\\ tM l‘f. 

If ! a Cf rps laid ;t. gn-at chance, it was the 
IH]< Arn.y at daylu'fak on August S at 

Su\ l.‘i Bm\. riiey had pa-^sed a ipiiet night, 
rf/« ♦ nem\- w (.'»•*• b \\. wi re olnioiisly dispirited, 
and had nannved t.heir guns. Th<* incredible^ 
li.ipfwjKd, Jjoufwr. and tliroughout that 
and \ifally important day of August 8 
rli*- !tt!i Army Corps never bestirred its»df to 
loake any i.ttempt Tr> aflvaneo. The stnry is 
'(• extraordinary tliat it had b<‘ttiT bo told in 
Sir Ian flaniil ton's own dramatic and pointed 

w oi'il.s : -- 

Ati.I iio\s (dm Aug'i.-t S) (Jeru-rnl Stopforl, rerol looting 
tin* va-t whifii hung upon h)> "iium-oss in furostalling 

lilt* oiHsny urgoct tu< Pivi'^itnuil Coianuirnlers to pus!» on, 
Oilu rwisi*. u-s Ilf Miw. all tho udvanttigos of thi’' surprise 
Jaruling luusi- ho uullirtofj. But the l)i>'isional I'om- 
uiui'.ih'rs ho!i«*voil thtunsolvos, it seems, to be iinahlo to 
iiu>No. 'I'hfir iu«*n, they said, were exhausted by their 
flYorts of the night of the (ith 7th and hy the aedon of 
I he Till. 'I’he want of water had told on the new troops. 
The <listriJ)utiun from the 1)caches had not worked 
sinoolldy. 

In some eases the Iioso had been piereed by individuals 
wishing lo till their own hottli»s; in others lighters had*' 
grounded si> far fruin the heaoh that men swam out to 
fill batches of water-hoitles. All this had added to the 
di.sorguniza(ion inovitnhle after a night landing, followed 
by fights here and there with an enemy scattered over a 
country to us unknown. These pleas for delay were 
perfectly w’oll ffumded. But it seems to have been 
overlooketl that the half -defeat eii Turks in front of us 
w'ere equally exhausted and disorganized, and that an 
advance was the simplest and swiftest metho<l of solving 
tho water trouble and every other sort of trouble. Be 
this a.s it may, tho objections overbore the Corps Com- 
mander’s resolution. Ho hod now got ashore three 
batteries (two of them mountain batteries), and the 
great guns of the ship.s wore ready to speak at his request. 
But it was lack of artillery support whicii finally decided 
him to acquiesce in a policy of going slow which, by the 
time it reached the troops, became translated into a 
period of inaction. The Divisional Generals were, in 
fact, informed that, ** in view of the inadequate arliilery 
support,** General Stopford did not wish them to make 
frontal attacks on entrenched positions, but desired them, 
so far as was possible, to try and turn any trenches 
which wore met with. Within the terms of this instruc- 
tion lies the root of our failure to make use of the prioelesB 
daylight hours of August 8. 
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TURK AND BRITON. 

A British soldier giving a wounded Turk a drink 
from his water-bottle. 


Normally, it mny^bc correct to say that in modern 
warfare infantry cannot bo expected to advance without 
artillery prejiaration. But in a landin;j; on a hostile 
shore the order has to be inverted. 'I'he infantry must 
advance and sci7.e a suitable position to cover the landing; 
and to provide artillery positions for the niain thrust. 
The very existence of the force, its water supply, its 
facilities for munitions and supplies, its power to reinforre 
must absolutely depend on the infantry bein^ .iblo 
instantly to make good sulUcieiil ground without the 
aid of the artillery other than can be siijjpiied for the 
purpose by floating hattories. 

This is nut a coiiditiuu that should takr the coinmnuder 
of a covering force by surprise. It is one already fore- 
• seen. Driving powder was recpiired, and even a certaiki 
ruthlossncss, to brush aside pleas for a respite for tiivd 
troops. The one Jatal error tvae inertia. And inertia 
preiniled. 

Late in the evening of the 7th the enemy had with- 
drawn the few guns which had been in action during the 
day. Beyond half a dozen shells dropfied from very 
long range into the bay in the early morning <if th*? 8th 
no enemy artillery fired tliat day in tlie Siivla area. 
The gims had evidently been moved back, l<*st they 
should be captured when wo pushed forward. As for 
the entrenched positions, these, in the ordinary accep- 
tance of the term, were non-existent. The General Staff 
Officer whom I htul sent on tf> Suvla early in the morning 
of the 8th reported by telegraph the absence of hostile 
gun-fire, the small amount of rifle fire, and the enemy’s 
apparent weakness. Be also drew attention to the 
inaction of our own troops, and to the fact that golden 
opportunities were being missed. Before this mcs.sage 
arrived at general hearlquartcrs 1 hod rnofle up iny mind 
from the Corps Commander’s own reports that all was 
not well at Suvla. There was risk in cutting myself 
adrift, ovenr temporarily, from touch with the o|)eralioiis 
at Anzoc and H illes ; but f did my best to provide against 
any sudden call by leaving Major-General W. P. Braith- 
waito, my Chief of the General Staff, in charge, with 


instructions to keep mo closely informed of events at the 
other two fronts ; and, having done this, 1 took ship 
and set out for Suvla. 

On arrival at about 5 p.m. I boarded H.M.S. Jonquil, 
where 1 found corps headquarters, and where General 
Stopford informed me that the General Officer command- 
ing lltli Division was confident of su(?ccss in an attack 
he was to make at dawn next morning (the Dili). J felt 
no such confidence Beyond a small a lvaucc by a part 
of the 1 1th Division between the Chocolate Bills and 
Tsiiiail Oglu Tcfie, and some furtlior jirogress along the 
Kiretch Tepe Sirt rifige by the 10th Division, the day 
of the 8th liad boon lost. The coiiiinander of the lltli 
Division had, it seems, ordered strong patrols to be pushed 
forward so as tt) make good all the strong positions in 
advance which could be occupied without serious fighting; 
but. as ho afterwards reported, “ little was done in this 
respect.” 'riius a priceless twi*Ive hours had alrca<iy 
gone to help the chances of the 'rurkish reinforcements 
W'hich wore, I knew, both fn^m ntual and aei-ial sources, 
actually on the march for Snvln. But when J urged that 
even now, at the eleventh hour, tin* 11th Division should 
make a concerted attack upon the hills, 1 was met by a 
non jMSMumus. 'I'he objections of the morning were no 
longer valid ; the men were now well rested, watereil, 
and fcfl. But the divisional eoininunders disliked the 
idea of an advaiwe by night, ami General Stopford ilid 
not care, it seemed, to force their hands. 

So it came about that 1 was <lriven to see whether I 
could not , myself, ynit concent rat ion of effort and purjiose 
into the direction of tlie large number of men ashore. 
Tho C’orj>s Commander made no objection. Ho declan*d 
himself to bo ns eager as I could be to advance. 'I’ho 
repi*escntalions made by the Divisional (.'omiminders had 
.seoincil to him insuperable. If I could see my way to 
get over them no one would be more please<l than 
himself. 

Accompanied by Commodore Roger Keye.s and 



AFTER A BATTLE. 

Carrying British wounded through the trenches. 
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AT A BURIAL SERVICE. 

Three Army Chaplains (Church of Falkland, Koman Catholic, and Presbyterian) attend the burial 

of fallen heroes. 


LicntiMiaiit-CoIoiu'I A.'^piiinll. of (!u‘ 1 [ca ltiutirlfis (ionoiMl 
Staff, I Inmli'd on tin* buai-h, wliorf ail .sofitifil ijniot and 
pnauofiil, and saw I ho t 'oiiiinandor of tin* llfli nivixioi). 
Maior-tjoixci’id . f wanuvt him (lio ‘..•md'i 

woro running out fast, and tiial l»y ilawn tho hiph xii'ouiid 
to Ins front niitjjlit very liUoly ho oooujxiod in force by tin* 
onomy. Ho nhw the ilanyor, but doi'larod that it wa- a 
physical ijiipossil>ility. .it so late an hour (ti fi.m.), to 
get out orders for a nij:ht at lack, the frooi>s being very 
much scattered. TIuto was no other difliculty now, 
but this was insu})orabIe : lie i*ould not rol•a^^t liis or»ler.> 
or get them round to his l roops in time. Ihit one brigade, 
the 32nd: was, .so Geii(*ral Hainiiu'rsley luhiiilted, more 
or less conceiitratod ami ready to move. The C'Honeral 
Staff Ofticer of the division. Colonel .Veil Mali'ohn, a 
soldier of e.vperionco, on whoso opinion I set mueh value. 
wa.s consulted. He agn»ed that the 32iul Hrigade was 
now in a position to act. 1, therefore, i.ssucd a fh'n.*ct 
order that, even if it w'cro only with this 32nd Brigade, 
tho advance should begin at the earliest possible moment, 
80 that a portion at least of the 11th Divi.sion should 
anticipate the Turkish reiiiforceineiits on the heights and 
dig thoinselves in there upon some good tactical point. 

In taking upon myself the serious responsibility of 
thus dealing with a detail of divisional tactics 1 was 
careful to limit the scope of tho interference. Beyond 
directing that tho one brigade which was reported ready 
to move at once should try and make good the heights 
before the enemy got on to thorn 1 did nothing, and said 
not a word calculated to modify or in any way affect tho 
attack already planned for tho morning. Out of the 
thirteen battalions which wore to have advanced against 


tlic heights at diiwn four were now lo autii-ipate that 
iiiownuMit hy trying lo makr goml tin* key of the cuciny's 
po.•^i!i^»n a! once and undur cover of darkness. 

'riiniigli strictures sruiitd s^ovorc, they 

were niurt' g»*nth» uitd restraintxl than tlto 
ocrnsifui wnrrauteil. The ])aralysis in tho 
Su\ la Hay area nn Augu.'st 8 was extraordinary, 
and ir was not to be laitirely aeeounted for 
either Ity the rawnes.'-' of tlie tyoop.s or the 
seareily water. But it was also pointed 
out afterwards in England that whereas Sir 
Ian Hamilton’s eritieisms appeared to ivlate 
to August 8 alone, tin* ottensive at Suvla Hay 
really began to go wrong on August 7. The 
slowness and confusion of tho operations on 
August 7 must Imve been known at Oeneral 
Headquarters at Imbros on that day ; and 
it was urged that Sir Ian Hamilton would 
have been better advised if he had left tho 
other fronts alone, and hurried to Suvla Bay. 
his weakest point, at least 24 or 30 hours 
earlier. 

The four battalions of the 32nd Brigade did 
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FILLING A WATER CART FROM A NEWLY-SUNK WELL. 


not start on the evening of August 8, as Sir Ian 
Hamilton desired. They moved out at 4 a.m. 
on August 9, their objective being tlio line 
of the Anafnrta heights. The reason assigned 
for the further delay was that the units of tho 
brigade were scattered, which did not accord 
with tho infonnation given to Sir Ian Hamilton 
(who stayed at Suvla on the night of the 8th). 
When it did advance, tho opposition encoun- 
terf'd by the brigade was at first not groat. 
A company of thb 6th I<]ast Yorks Pioneer 
Battalion actually succeeded in climbing to the 
shoulder of Tekke Tepe (Slirino Hill) north of 
Anafarta Sagir, the principal summit of tho 
heights, and a point which commanded the 
whole battlefield. But the opposing Turks 
attacked the rest of the battalion, and fell on tho 
flanks of the whole brigade, which drew back to 
a line abreast of Sulajik. Of the single adven- 
turous company which crowned the heights, 
together with the party of Royal Engineers 
which marched with it, very few escaped. 
(Jeneral Stopford reported that by nightfall on 
August 9 the strength of the 0th East Yorks 
Pioneers had declined to nine officers and 380 
men. 

The 32nd Brigade having fallen back into 
line, the whole division advanced against the 
Anafarta heights an hour or two later. The 
33rd Brigade, which had somehow found its way 
back to the beach, had started forward again 
at 2 a.m., and was in line again by 5 a.m., soon 
after which hour tho whole division delivered 
an attack along an extensive front. But the 
Turks had recovered from their scare. They 
had come baek to the heights, and had brought 
their guns back with them. They were able to 
enfilade the division with shrapnel, and the 


attack wavered and failed. Sir Ian Hamilton 
wrote : — 

Just as tho 32iid in their advance mot with 

markedly less opposition than tho troops who attacked 
an hour and a half later, so, had they themselves started 
earlior, they would probably have experienced loss 
oppo'^ition. Further, it sooma reasonable to suppose 
that had the complete division started at 4 a.m. on the 
9th, or, better still, at lOp.ni. on the 8th, they would have 
made good tho whole of tho heights in front of them* 

The 33rd Brigade, on the right flank, got as 
far as Ismail Oglu Tepe, and a portion of the 
troops oven gained the summit of that hill 
after a hard encounter at close quarters with 
groups of Turks, who wero mostly slain. Tho 
men who took this important hill could not stay 
on it, for meanwhile tho 32nd Brigade, in the 
centre of the lino — which hod done so well in 
the earlier operations, but was now sorely 
fatigued — gave way. One theory is that it 
was demoralised by the shrapnel fire, and 
another allegation, mentioned by Sir Ian 
Hamilton, is that “ an order to retire came up 
from tho rear.” Bo that as it may, tho 32nd 
Brigade fell back on Sulajik again, and the 
33rd Brigade thereupon abandoned Ismail 
Oglu Tope and retired to the Chocolate Hill. 
Two battalions of the 34th Brigade came up on 
the left of tho 32nd Brigade, and assisted their 
withdrawal. During the night of August 8 
the 53rd (Territorial) Division, under General 
Lindley, had arrived at Suvla Bay. The 
division represented Sir Ian Hamilton’s general 
reserve, and he had ordered it up because he 
felt that all the troops he could throw in were 
needed in this area. The whole division was 
ashore early on August 9, and two battalions of 
the 159th Brigade were advanced on the left 
front in time to render useful help. 
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The available records, official and unofficial, 
of these conflicts on August 9 are, like fo much 
of the Suvla Bay records, scanty, confused, and 
contradictory. Even Sir Ian Hamilton was 
not able to gather many of the details he sought, 
and the absence of definite information was 
afU^rwards advanced as one of the reasons why 
his dispatch w^as not finished and made public 
until the following January. It is deer tli/it 
the men still suffered terribly from thirst, and 
hundreds are said to have droppe^d out of rh(' 
ranks for this reason. Another very serious 
hindrance was the prevalence of biiMh lirr^. 
The Turkish shells set tJiO gorse and .sf*rul> 
alight. Scimitar Hill becaino suddonly 
and a wall of fire 30 feet high swept o\rr il. 
so transforming its appearance that it was ever 
afterwards called Burnt Hill. Captain Percy 
Hansen,* of the 6th Lincolnshiros, w’<.hj tlu3 
Victoria Cross for “ most conspicuoas bravery " 
in one of those fires, for he led a handful of 
vohmteers iiito the flames on Crecii Hill 
under a heavy hail of slirapncl and rifle bullets, 
rtnd succeeded in rescuing several wounded mf‘n, 
who would otherwise have boon l)urnt to death. 

• Captain Hansen was also awarded the Military Cross 
for another dood of conspicuous gallantry at Suvla Ray 
on September 9, 1915. Ho made a reconnaissance of 
tho coast, stripping himself and carrying only a revolver 
and a blanket for disguise, lie swam and scrambled 
over rocks, which severely out and bruised him, obtained 
valuable information, and located a gun that was causing 
much damage. Once he met a patrol of 12 Turks, who 
did not see him, and later a single Turk, whom he killed. 
He returned to the British lines in a state of great 
exhaustion. 


The 6th LmcoJnshires, on tho right flouk, and 
tho 6th Battalion Border Regiment, did much 
to redeem the fortunes of the day, and wero 
specially conunende^d by the Commander-in- 
Cliief for their “ steady, gallant behaviour.” 
Tlio Lincoliishircji lost heavily, for they went 
into action 700 strong, and next day had only 
120 effectives. Another battalion w’hich won 
much praise was tho 1/lst Herefordshire 
Territorials. Only landed that morning, they 
attacked with impetuosity and courage 
hi -tween Hetman Chair and Kaslar Chair, in 
tin* tuughbourliood of the Azmak IJcre, on the 
extreme right of tho lino.'* 

Xexl. day August. 10, Cerioral Stopford 
decided to artack the Anafarta heights again. 
He placed the .O.’lrd DiVision in tho forefront 
the advance, and the 1 Ith Division was chiefly 
held in res(*rve. By this time ho had the whok?* 
of tho 59th Brigiuic of tho Royal Field Artillery 
ashore, a.s vvefl as the two Highland mountain 
l»a.tU'rie.i, and n powerful backing from tlio 
guns of warsbi[>s. 'riio British bombardment 
bad a perceptible ( rfect upon the Turks, but tho 
infantry attack failed once more. Cf*neral 
Stopford said, and Sir Jan llainilton enm-urre-d. 
that seasoned troops would have takeii the 
Jieights ; but both generals agreed tliat the task 
was too severe for units never in action before, 
unsupported by veteran regulars. The Turks 
had increased their strength threefold. It was 
believed that part of the well-trained Yemen 
Division, on its way to Krithia, had been 



R.A.M.G. AT WORK: BRINGING WOUNDED DOWN A CLIFF SIDE. 
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Died of Wounds. 

diverted to the Anafarta ridges ; and the 
Turkish guns were also more numerous. Some of 
the Territorial battalions nevertheless showed 
much bravery and determination, and were well 
led. Two battalions of the 1 1th Division, the 
6th (Service) Battalion York and Lancaster Regi- 
ment and the 8th (Service) Battalion West 
Riding Regiment, entered the action on the left 
of the 53rd Division at a very ugly moment and 
gave valuable help. At the end of the day the 
centre of the British line still ran through 
Sulajik and Green Hill. That night Sir Ian 
Hamilton ordered General Stopford to entrench 
along his whole front, which ran from the 
Asmak Dere through Green Hill and a little 
. west of Kuchuk Anafarta Ova to the position 
held by the 10th Division astride of the ridge 
of Kiretch Tepe Sirt. The whole of August 11 
was devoted to this work, and certain divisions 
were reorganised. On August 11 the 54th 
Division (infantry only) was disembarked and 
placed in reserve. 

On August 12 Sir Ian Hamilton directed that 
the 54th Division should meke a night march 
that night and attack at dawn on August 13 
the twin heights of Kavak Tepe and Tekke 
Tepe, the chief summits of the Anafarta Hills. * 


General Stopford agreed, but considered it 
necessary to clear first the cultivated area of 
Kuchuk Anafarta Ova, in order that the night 
march might be imobstructed. The 163rd 
Brigade marched out in the afternoon of 
August 12, moved into Kuchuk Anafarta Ova, 
and succeeded in its purpose, though there was 
some hot fighting. The enemy were in con- 
siderable strength, but fell back, and in the 
pursuit there happened what Sir Ian Hamilton 
described as “ a mysterious thing.** The l/5th 
Norfolks were on the right of the brigade. 
They were led by Colonel Sir Horace Beau- 
champ, an officer who had seen much cam- 
paigning in Eg3pt, the Sudan, and South 
Africa. He had commanded the 20th Hussars, 
and was an ardent cavalry soldier, but he 
delighted in the sea, and was widely known in 
the Ariny as “ The Bo’s’un.” Probably he was 
the only cavalry colonel who had over devoted 
his leave to standing watch on the bridge of an 
ocean liner, in order to qualify for a master 
mariner’s certificate. Ho had emerged from hi- 
retirement to ‘take command of a battalion of 
the Norfolks, and on this eventful afternoon at 
Kuchuk Anafarta Ova he found himself less 
opposed than the rest of the brigade. Ever a 
thruster, he pressed forward, followed by most 
of his battalion. He was seen amid the 
scattered houses in the meadow-land, carrying 
a cane and urging on his men. The trees, at 
first few and isolated, grew thicker as the 
pursuit progressed.- The day was hot, the men 
were suffering much from thirst, casualties were 
numerous, and the battalion seems to have lost 
formation when rising ground covered with 
thick low woods was reached. Many stragglers 
found their way back to the camp after darkness 
fell, according to Sir Ian Hamilton. 

But the Colonel, with 16 officers and 2fi0 men, still 
kept pushing on, driving the enemy before him. Among*<t 
these ardent souls was part of a fine company enlisted 
from the King's Sandringham estates. Nothing more 
was ever seen or heard of any of them. They ohar|K«Hl 
into the forest, and were lost to sight or sound. Not one 
of them ever came back. 

The experience of the 163rd Brigade around 
Kuchuk Anafarta Ova caused the projected 
night niarch against the heights to be incon- 
tinently abandoned. General Stopford urged 
that, even if the attack succeeded, he would 
find it difficult to send food and water into the 
hills, and his representations were acc^ted. 
It must be remembered that Oemeral Birdwood 
had lost the crest of CShunuk Bair two days 
before, and the whole original scheme had 




THB RIDGB NBAR SUVLA BAY. 

This was scaled by the Manohesters and the Irish Division) 
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therefore fallen through. General Birdwood, 
however, hoped to renew his attack on Sari 
Bair, and on August 13 it was proposed that 
<jleneral Stopford should co-operate by sending 
the 11th and 54th Divisions against Ismail 
Oglu Tepe, where there were guns which had 
the range of the Sari Bair slopes. This proposal 
was quickly dropped because, on further investi- 
gation, General Birdwood was unable to renew 
his assault. Therefore, August 13 and 14 were 
passed in comparative quietude at Suvla Bay. 

On August 16 an attack was delivered on 
the left dank, with the object of gaining pos- 
session of the whole of the Kiretch Tepe Sirt 
ridge. The ridge was cleared, but the cost was 
heavy. The 30th and 31st Brigades of the 
10th (frish) Division attacked along the ridge, 
and the 162nd Brigade of the 54th Division 
supported on the right. The artillery engaged 
included a machine-gun detachment of the 
Royal Naval Air Service, the Argyll Mountain 
Battery, the 15th Heavy Battery, and the 
68th Field Battery, The guns of the destroyers 
Grampus and Foxhound gave valuable aid. 
The conflict was severe, and for several hours 
was inconclusive, but eventually the 6th 
Royal Dublin Fusiliers made a brilliant charge 
and captured the whole ridge. Then came mis- 
fortune. The forward positions were difficult 
to hold, and as promised reinfllcements failed 
' to appear, the front trenches were evacuated. 
A high price was paid for this partial success. 
The 5th Royal Irish Fusiliers lost every officer 
save one, and the 5th Inniskilling Fusiliers also 
had serious losses in officers. The net result 
of the action was that the line, which had 
‘hitherto swerved back on the left, was straight- 
ened, though not so much as was expected. 


The command of the IXth Corps was changed 
on the evening of August 15, and the reasons 
for the change are best given in Sir Ian Hamil- 
ton’s own words : — 

On the evening of August 15 General Stopford handed 
over command of tho 9th Corps. 

The units of the 10th and 1 1th Divisions had shown 
their met tle when they leaped into tho water to get more 
quickly to close quarters, or when they stormed hala 
Baba in tho darkness. They had shown their resolution 
later when they tackled tho Chocolate Hills and drove 
tho enemy from Hill 10 right back out of rifle range from 
the beaches. 

Then had come hesitation. The advantage had not 
been pressed. The senior Commanders at Suvla had had 
no personal experience of the new trench warfare ; of 
the Turkish methods ; of the paramount importance of 
time. Strong, clear leadership had not been promptly 
enough applied. Those were tho reasons which induced 
me, with your Lordship's (Lord Kitchener's) approval, 
to appoint Major-General H. do B. Do Lisle to take 
over temporary command. 

By the time General De Lisle took the 
IXth Army Corps in hand, the offensive in the 
Suvla Bay area was already lapsing into trench 
warfare of the normal and immobile kind. 
There was one more groat and disastrous 
attempt to take Ismail Oglu Tepe and tho 
adjacent positions on August 21, in which the 
English Yeomanry and the 29th Division 
suffered terrible losses. Thenceforward tho 
story of Gallipoli, which will be brought to a 
close in the succeeding chapter, was one of 
ravages through devastating sickness, followed 
by tragic privations produced by the swift 
advent of winter. Sir Ian Hamilton was 
recalled on October 16, and tho whole peninsula 
was evacuated diuiiig December and January. 
But from tho moment further reinforcements 
from England were refused during the tliird 
week in August tho fate of tho Dardanelles 
enterprise was finally sealed. 
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I N tin* procodinL" rliiijihM' the •.inmI .iii.-Lk 
ngninst. Snri Hair tnun An/ac in AuiiM.''L 
lUlo, was doscrihod at hai^th, and tlir 
oprndioMs in tlio Sii\la Ha\ ana (•!' iIk' 
(Jallipoli JN'iiinsula. w(‘r(‘ d<‘ah with a- lar as 
August IT). Ill tho piH'sunt <'lia|)((‘r the .stur\ 
of the iJl-fati'tl Dardaiirlles K\|iodi(ion will hr 
fmaight to a <*Io.se. (Jennal Stnuiord ivlin 
(juislied tlie (‘oininand of tho hUi (’orps at Siivla 
Hay on tlie evening of August IT), and Major 
(Jciieral II. I)e H. lit* l..isle was temporarily ap- 
pointed in liis stead. (Jeneral De Lisle s<*rvetl 
for twenty years with the 2nd Durham Jaght 
Infantry. A celebrated polo player, he eap- 
taincd'tlic famous team of the Durhams for ten 
years in India. Tie fought in the early days in 
l^gypt, led an independent column far and w ide 
over the veldt in South Africa, and w u-s alw ays 
supposed to be the very active and able un- 
named general who figured so prominently in 
that vivid book, On the Heels of De Wet, After- 
wards he commanded the 1st Royal Dragoons, 
and he went to France on the outbreak of war 
at the head of the 2nd Cavalry Brigade. He 
ordered the charge in which the 9th Lancers, 
supported by the 4th Dragoon Guards and the 
18th Hussars, rode at the masses of German 
infantry at Audregnies, near Mons, and were 
stopped by wire and the enemy's guns. His 
brigade afterwards fought with distinction at 
the Battle of the Marne. 

Vol. VII.— Part 84. 


'Ilir uf tin* AIIuhI forei's in the (lalli- 

P‘»li Heiiinsula on August l(> may be briefly r*'- 
• •apiiijhifed. On tlie Krithia line, near Caf>e 
IblliK, (Ik* c*oiitiiining atlack on August 0 8 
had mimhI its purpose by liolding down the? 
-out horn 'Furkish forci^s, but luul effected no 
griMit advance. "Fho attack from Anzac ujion 
Sari Hair Juul failed to capture the heights, but 
laui greatly exteiidi^d tin; Anzac line northward, 
aral hud also brought it considerably nearer the 
summits of Sari Hair. 'Fho line in the Suvla 
Hay ari'a ran on August 10 nortliward from the 
Azmak Dere through Hetman Chair, Green Hill, 
Sulajik, and Kuchuk Anafarta Ova, and across 
the ridge of Kiretch Tepe Sirt to the sea. The 
Otli Corps w as, how ever, very much disorganized 
and General De Lisle wtus urged to get it into 
lighting trim again as quickly as possible. 

The respective forces in the area of conflict in 
the Gallipoli Peninsula were estimated on 
August 10 to be a.s follow^s : 

At Suvla T5rty, iimler Mtijor-Ooneral Do Lisle, the 
lOlh JJivisiwn (loss ono hrigado), 11th, 53rd and 54th 
Divisions, the whole force roduced owing to casualties 
to a total of 30,000 rifles. 

At Anzac, under Lioutonant-Goneral Birdwood, 

25.000 rifles. 

At Cape Helles, under Lieutenant-General Davies, 

23.000 rifles. 

French Corps at Cape Helles, 17,000 rifles. 

Turks on Krithia and Achi Baba line, 35,000 rifles. 

Turks on Sari Bair, Anafarta Hills, and in reserve in 
adjacent valleys and beyond Bulair, 75,000 rifles. 

[It was believed that theia were also another 45,000 
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MILITARY CROSS FOR FRENCH OFFICERS. 

General Sir Ian Hamilton decorating Commandant Berthier de Sauvigny, Lieutenant de la Bord, and 

Lieutenant Pelliot, with the Military Cross. 


Turkish rifles in reserve around Keshan, 20 miles north 
of the Oiilf of Xeros (Saros) ; but these were not counted 
in Sir Ian Hamilton’s estimate.] 

Sir Ian Hamilton’s view of the situation on 
August 16 was defined thus : — 

The Turks then, I reckoned, had 1 10,000 rifles to our 
95,000, and held all the vantages of ground ; they had 
plenty of ammunition, also drafts wherewith to refill 
ranks depleted in action within two or three days. My 
hopes that these drafts would bo of poor quality had been 
every time disappointed. After weighing all these 
points, I sent your Lordship [Lord Kitchener] a long / 
cable. In it I urged that if the campaign was to bo 
brought to a quick, victorious decision, large reinforce^ 
ments must at once be sent out. Autumn, I pointed out, 
was already upon us, and thero was not a moment to 
be lost. At that time (August 16) my British divisions 
alone were 45,000 under establishment, and some of my 
fine battalions hod dwindled down so far that I had to 
withdraw them from the fighting line. Our most vital 
need was the replenishment of these sadly depleted ranks. 
When that was done 1 wanted 60,000 fresh rifles. ’From 
what I knew of the Turkisli situation, both in its local 
and general aspects, it seemed humanly speaking a 


certainty that if this help could be sent to me at 
we could still clear a passage for our fleet to Constanti- 
nople. 

It may be judged, then, how deep was my disappoint- 
ment when I learnt that tho essential drafts, reinforce- 
ments, and munitions could not lx> sent to me, the reason 
given being One which prevented me from any further 
insistence. 

Sir lun Hamilton, it will be observed, really 
asked for tho instant embarcation of another 
100,000 men. The probability was that so 
great an additional force could neither H(*nt 
nor munitioned in mid- August, dOld. AVhnl - 
over the reason given may have been, it wiis 
manifest that the British Government were 
not disposed to send more troops to Gallipoli 
at that particular period. Recruiting in Eng-* 
land had slackened. Warsaw had fallen eleven 
days earlier. There were secret apprehensions 
about the attitude of Bulgaria. The bulk of 
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the Ministry were on that date still in favour of 
holding on at Gallipoli, but they wished to run 
no more risks there. They feared to press 
forward, and they feared to leave the pcjninsula. 
They dreaded th(3 efXoct evacuation might have 
upon public opinion at home and in India, and 
they wc3rci further quite unnecessarily anxious 
about the views of Australia and New Zealand. 
Above all, they were daunted by the belief, 
which eventually proved entirely erroneous, 
that (billipoli could only be cva.euate<l at iho 
cost of a terrible slau^ 2 ;]itei’ of re.ir j^uanls. l lu* 
con.so(|uenoe was that irir.-uilut ion pn-s ailed in 
the Cabinet. Yet tla* Cnalifion attnupt«(l 
to make* the piibli<? ujuIiT'-I and tiwU- tla* 
position at (lallipoli wax ;rravc and pr*- 
carious. .Ministers were di^nlayed to lind a. 
Iarg<* section of tlie JJriti.-^li Press aitiiaily 
professing to believe tljat tlie attaek on .San 
Hair and Suvia Hay bad been a great suoe*'>s 
and laying stress on tbe fre<h ground gaiiad 
by tbe An/.acs, regardless of tlie ilidlriite failure 
of th(‘ great offcn.sive. On August 25, after tbe 
furtlua’ attaeks alxait to be recounted liere, the 
Goveriiuient issued a statevn<*nt explaining to 


the public that the true objective had not been 
gain'd : but it was worded so guardedly that it 
was some weeks before the bulk of the nation 
understood how unfavourable the situation at 
Gallipoli really was. 

When Sir Ian Hamilton found that he could 
exjiect no more help from England, ho resolved 
to atta«‘k again with such troops as were at his 
flisposal. Ho brought th<.» “ Old Guard of 
< ‘a.llip<»li,’* llin incomparable 21)th Division, 
sccretlv and }»\' night in trawlers from Cape 
Hflk*-: to Su\l)i Hay. Tbo 20th Division had 
l iji^'fly under the tronimand of General I>e. 
Li-lc siu<*r* the <k‘par(iirc of *Sir Aylnier Hunter- 
but at tbi- period it was in the tem- 
|M.*iiry eb.argc? of 1 h‘ I ga» tier ’General Marshal). 
Air. Ashinead Harriett \vrote tiud tlio arrb'al of 
the 20ih Division at Suvia Hay “ stimulated the 
whole Army.” Sir Ian irainilton al.so brought 
from ICgypt the 2nd MounUd Division, con- 
sisting of 5,000 Yeomanry wlio had been dis- 
mounted and were to scr\'c as infantry. The 
2nd Mounted Division w’as commanded by 
Alajor-Goneral Pal on. 

'rho now attack was delivered on August 21, 



FAREWELL GROUPS AT SEDD-UL-BAHR, 

General Brula (X) the Commander-in*Ghtef of the Frenoh Army at the Dardanelles, and his staff. 





BEFORE THE EVACUATION: AN INCIDENT OF INDIVIDUAL BRAVERY IN GALLIPOLI. 

Two men of the let Rofal Mnneter Punlien brui<int two uniniured horses back to the British lines (luring a Turlds'- bombardment. 
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and was chiefly directed against Ismail Oglu 
Tepo, an artillery position which commanded 
both Anzac Cove and the Suvla beaches. Ts> 
mail Oglu Tepe was a hill which “ rises 350 feet 
from the plain, with stoop spurs jutting out to 
the west and south-west, the whole of it covered 
with dense holly oak scrub, so nearly impene- 
trable that it breaks up an attack and forces 
troops to move in single file along goat tracks* 
between the bushes.” The capture of this hill 
was considered an essential proliniinary to the 
seizure of the Anafarta heights. It had, indecih 
boon included in tlio sclierne laid down for the 
o[)erations on the night of the first landing, tt 
was a difficult position to attack at the end of 
the third week in August, for the 'J'nrl<s were 
tiiat time in great strength, 'riiere was no 
cover for th(' assailing colinuns < xcept 
Ihiha, on the verge of the sea, and Chocolafo 
Hill. The rest of tlio way was open plain, with 
a slight rise, swept by nrtillcTy lire. “ For a 
rniki and a half, ’ said Sir Ian Hamilton, ” there 
was notliing to conceal a mouse.” 

The 53rd and 5-Uh Divisions were ranged 
from the Kiretch ridge to Sulajik, their duty 
being to hold the enemy on their part of the 
front. Thi‘ 20th Division, from the direction of 
Chocolate Hill, was to storm Scimitar Hill and 
aftenvards to assault Ismail Oglu OVpe. O’he 
1 Ith Division, farther to the right, was to clear 
the Turkish trenches around Hetman Chair and 
Aire Kavak, and afterwards to co-operate by 
moving on Ismail Oghi Tepe from the south- 
Avest. Two })rigadcs of the 10th Division were 
in reserve at a point unnamed, and tlie 2nd 
Mounted Division was held in reserve behind 
Lala Baba. General Birdwood w^as to co- 
operate from the left of the Anzac line in the 
direction of Kabak Kuyu and Susuk Kuyu. 
The 29th Division and the 11th Division went 
into the front trenches on the night of August 20. 

The attack was timed for the afternoon, 
beoi|use it was hoped that the sun >vould then be 
in the eyes of the Turkish gunners, while show- 
ing clearly the line of their trenches. Ill-luck 
once more attended the British plans. Suvla 
Bay was enveloped in ** a strange mist,” which 
almost concealed the enemy’s lines, while it 
threw the British positions into strong relief 
against the sun’s rays. General De Lisle had 
at his disposal two Field Artillery Brigades (very 
short of horses), two heavy batteries, the two 
Highland mountain batteries, and two batteries 
of 5-inch howitzers. There were also 24 
machine-guns on Chocolate Hill and Green Hill, 
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and several warships were in attendance. The 
preparatory bombardment, which lasted from 
2.30 to 3 p.m., was, however, greatly handi* 
capped by the bad light. The guns were 
chiefly conccntratfid on Ismail Oglu Tepe and 
Scimitar (Burnt) Hill, w'hile the enemy’s fire 
Wits principally dire(*ted against Chocolate Hill. 
Tlie bush iind st'.rub soon became alight, and 
flerco fires were ^piiekly raging in various 

ureas. 

At 3 p.m. the infantry advance began on the 
riglif. of the line, and almost at onco tho schoine 
began (o go wrong. The 34th Brigade of tho 
1 1th Division charged and carried tho Turkish 
treni'hes hetAVceri Hcfrnan Cliiiiriind Aire Kavak 
wilh great cjvse. Tla? 32nd Brigiide, on the left 
of I he 3Hh, was le>s successful. It advanced 
aj.^ainst Hetman (’li.iir, from wljich point a 
comnuuiication trincli ran to tho south-west 
e(a*ncr <>t Dinail Oglu 'Fi jM*. trench was a 

tor* oida hie loopholetl line with an overhead 
covt‘r. The lirigade took the wrong direction, 
moving north (“ast instead of due efust. and on 
CMfrocting lino of advance in open country 
na.t with a sovero re[)ulse. The 33rd Brigade, 
hnrrii d up to rcd»?eni the error, lost its bearings 
and was divided. Part of the l^rigade marched 
north-east, exactly as tlie 32nd Brigade had 
done, and the rest of the Brigade swerved south 
to Susuk Kuyu, a spot whicli hatl been left 
to General Birdwood to deal witli. Tlio failure 
of these two Brigades practically decidc'd the 
fortunes of the day, for the 29th Division was 
therefore eventually enfiladed. 

The 29tli Division advanced from the direc- 

I 

tion of Chocolate Hill at 3.30, half an hour after 
tho infantry attack on the right. Its first 
objectivo was Scimitar Hill, which was mean- 
while furiously bombarded by the warships and 
tho land batteries. The 87th Brigade was 
entrusted with the task of attacking this 
height. The 86th Brigade was to advance 
up the valley between Scimitar Hill and 
the Ismail Oglu Tepe spiur, in order to as^ail 
the latter position. The 88th Brigade, 
which had been greatly diminished in 
numbers on the Krithia line on August 6, 
was held in re8er\'e. When the 87th Brigade 
emerged from its trenches it was greeted by a 
terrific rifie fire from the Turks, who stood up 
on the crest of Scimitar Hill and blazed away 
regardless of the shells falling around them. 
The 1st Inniskilling Fusiliers reached the foot of 
the hill on tho western side, and tho Ist Border 
Regiment pushed undaunted to a point on the 
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southern side. Twenty minutes after they had 
left the trenches both battalions charged im- 
petuously up the hill with fixed bayonets. The 
Inniskillings almost reached the top, but were 
swept by shrapnel fire and machine-guns. The 
Border Regiment actually surmounted the 
crest, but the Turks held their ground, and there 
was a violent hand-to-hand struggle in which 
both sides lost heavily. The two battalions 
were by this time under a deadly cross-fire, and 
though the Border Regiment managed to clear 
some trenches, both battalions had to fall back. 
Some inadequate cover on the slopes of the hill 
was clung to for a time, but at last the Brigade 
withdrew to its trenches, greatly reduced in 
numbers. The withdrawal was in any case 
inevitable, for the 8Gth Brigade had failed to 
make good its advance up the adjacent valley 
towards Ismail Oglu Tepe. It had encountered 
a fierce bush fire, and had also been badly ham- 
mered by the terrible rifle fire from Ismail Oglu 
Tepe and the trench leading to'lHetman Chair. 
It was at this moment that the failure of the 
32nd and 33rd Brigades was keenly felt. The 
indomitable 29ih Division for once found the 
odds against them too heavy, and though the 
troops advanced again and again, they were 
always in the end beaten back. 

The 6,000 Yeomen forming the 2nd Mounted 
Division had meanwhile been waiting in re- 
serve behind Lala Baba, close to the beach. 
When it was seen that the attack was going 
wrong, the Division was ordered to advance to a 
fresh position behind Chocolate Hill. ** Led,” 
as Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett afterwards wrote, by 
men bearing some of the best-known names in 
England,” it advanced across the dry bed of the 
Salt Lake in open order. The Division was 
assailed instantly by a well-directed and 
destructive shrapnel fire. Sir Ian Hamilton 
said : — 

The advance of these English Yeomen was a sight 
calculated to send a thrill of pride through anyone with 
a drop of English blood running in their veins. Such 
superb martial spectacles ore rare in modern war 
Ordinarily it should always be possible to bring up re 
serves under some sort of cover from shrapnel fire. 
Here, for a mile and a half, there was nothing to conceal 
a mouse, much less some of the most stalwart soldiers 
England has ever sent from her shores. Despite the 
critical events in other parts of the field, 1 could hardly 
take my glasses from the Yeomen ; they moved like 
men marching on parade. Here and there a shell would 
take toll of a cluster ; there they lay ; there was no 
straggling ; the others moved steadily on s not a 
was there who hung back or hurried. 

By the time the Yeomanry, already somowliat 
thinned, had reached their new position behind 
Chocolate Hill, and in rear of the 88th Brigade, 
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it was 6 o’clock and the light was failing. Yet 
the whole landscape was lit by the flames from 
the bush fires, and the roar of the bombard- 
ment and the roll of mu8kf?try increased until 
the din was deafening.* The 2nd South IVIid- 
land (Mounted) Brigade, commanded by Briga 
dier-General the Earl of Longford, wtis tlu’own 
forward in the hope that the Yeomen might 
retrieve the fortunes of tJie day. The 2nd 
South Wales Borderers had previously advanced 
to the southern side of Scimitar Hill, where the 
battalion had dug itself in. The 2nd South 
Midland Brigade consisted of the Bucks y<‘ 0 - 
manry, the Berks Yeomanry, and l-ho Dorset 
Yeomanry. Heavy toll was taken from the 
Brigade as it advanced in the twilight over Iho 
oyK*n plain, and at first, said the olheial acc(>unf . 


South Wales Borderers near the southern face of 
Scimitar Hill). Ho went on to say : — 

As soon as it was dark, one regiment pushed up the 
valley between Scimitar Hill and Ismail Oglu 'i'epe, and 
carried the. trenches on a small knoll near the centre of 
thi.s liorHcshoM. The rei'imoni iinaginod it had captured 
Isrrmil Tope, which would liave been a very notable 
siioce.ss, eriabl/iig a.s it would the whole of our lino to 
haii« oil and die in. Ihit when the report came in some 
doubt WHS tV'k aa to its uccuraoy, and a reconnaissance 
by .stuff oflietT.s shmvf d llial. tho knoll was a good way 
from Oglu lupc, urtd that a strongly-held semi- 

cireh* of 'I’urki-sii trenches ft ho enemy having been 
licavily reinforced ) still denied us access to tho top of 
tlj*' liili. A\ the mm were too done, and had lost too 
he;i\ liy to udinit of a second immediate lussault, and ne 
th^* Ivjioll uelnully held would have been swept- by fire 
u( davbroal;. there was notliing for it but to fall hack 
ujiiicr cover of ihirkm^ss to our original lixie. 

The* n^gimciit that took the knoll was not 
ofilcially named. One Berk.‘<hiiv Yeoman, 



A CHARGE BEFORE EVACUATION. 
Australian troops charging near a Turkish trench. 


“tho advance had in places to bo almost by 
inches.” Many conflicting versions of the sub- 
sequent episodes that evening were after- 
wards published, but though written in all good 
faith, some of them were evidently at variance 
with tho actual facts. Phxin and hills alike 
were wreathed in smoko and mist. The 
onlookers at a distance could only .see dimly 
througli the gathering gloom. The Yeomen 
themselves, plunged in a literal fog of battle, 
could hardly gain a definite idea of what was 
happening. Sir Ian Hamilton presumably 
had tho best opportunities for ascertaining 
afterwards the coiu*so of tho fighting, though 
oven his accounts of the Suvla Bay actions 
were often necessarily incomplete. His ver- 
sion was that the left of the 2nd South Midland 
Brigade “reached the foremost line of the 
20th Division, and on the right also they got 
as far as the loading battalions” (presumably tho 


Private Alfred Potts, remained for forty-eight 
hours under the Turkish trenches with a 
wounded comrade, although he was himself 
wounded in tlic thigh. Eventually ho dragged 
his companion on a shovel nearly three- 
quarters of a mile to the British trenches. 
For this act of devotion and gallantry he 
received the Victoria Cross. The Royal 
Bucks Hussars suffered very heavy losses, 
particularly among their o/Ticers. Lord Long- 
ford, who commanded the South Midland 
Brigade, was killed during the action, as 
was also Brigadier-General P. A. Kenna, 
V.C. Lord Longford was at one time in the 
2nd Life Guards, General Konna had been 
in the 21st Lancers, had seen much campaign- 
ing, and had won his V.C. on the Nile in 1898. 
A well-known cavalry officer, the gallant Sir 
John Milbanke, V.C., commander of the Sher- 
wood Foresters, and previously in the *10th 
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THE EVACUATION OF GALLIPOLI. 

Lord Kitchener and General Birdwood passing through Mudros. 


HiiRsars, also fell during the battle. But the 
heaviest aggregate losses were those of the 
29th Division, which once more suffered partial 
dcstniction. It had 5,000 casualties during the 
day. The operations at Suvla Bay on August 2 1 
failed so completely at every point that it 
may well be doubted whether, in view of the 
discouraging conditions, such a desperate 
frontal attack should ever have been under- 
taken at all. The expediency of the decision 
which dung forward the 2nd South Midland 
Brigade at sunset was specially open to 
question.* 

On the same day an important independent 
’ action was fought under the direction of Sir 
William Birdwood south of Suvla Bay, which 
had the excellent result of firmly linking up the 
Suvla Bay and the Anzac forces, previously 
only connected by outposts. A column was con- 
stituted in the Anzac area, consisting of two 
battalions of the New Zealand Mounted Rifies, 
two battalions of the 29th Irish Brigade, the 
ith South Wales Borderers, and the 29th In- 
fantry Brigade. The force was placed under 
the command of Major-General H. V. Cox, 
an officer of the Indian Army, who had fought 
in six previous campaigns, and had been in 
command of a brigade on the North-West 
Frontier when the Great War began. His 
column was divided into three sections. The 
left section * was to complete the link from 
Damakjelik Bair to the troops on the right of 
the 11th Division ; the centre was to seize ah 


important well at Kabak Kuyu ; the right 
sc3ction was to capture the eminence known as 
the Kaiajik Aghala, on the north-east side of 
which the Turks had made trenches. The 
Kaiajik Aghala was a little south-west of an 
important height styled Hill 60, which com- 
manded the Biyiik Anafarta valley from the 
south. It was really a spur of Hill 60. The 
whole of this subsidiary operation went with 
a swing from the outset, and was the redeeming 
feature of an unfortunate day. The attack 
was made in the afternoon. The left section 
secured the ground desired, the Indian Brigade 
in the centre got the well, and the right section > 
under Brigadier-General Russell, fought its 
way to the Kaiajik Aghala and dug itself in 
below the summit. Russell’s troops were 
severely bombed during the night, but held 
their own. They were reinforced early next 
morning by the 18th Australian Infantry, a 
newly arrived battalion, and at 6.30 a.m. on 
August 22 an attack was made on the summit 
of the Kaiajik Aghala. The Australians, who 
suffered many casualties, carried 160 yards of 
the Turkish trenches, but were enfiladed and 
forced to fall back. The New Zealand Mounted 
Rifles, in face of strenuous opposition, took 
80 yards of trenches. The Turks made several 
counter-attacks, but the ultimate result of the 
whole action was that the Suvla and Anzckc 
forces satisfactorily though gradually linked up 
their lines. It should be noted that through- 
out this conflict the 4th Australian Brigade, 
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which held the ground south of thf3 Kaiiijik 
Oere (a Dere is a valley with a stream), rondcTcnl 
constant assistance, and t/heir rifle fire occoiintf^d 
for hundreds of Turks on th(>. hill. Tlio Brigacl<i 
also sent an assaulting party <if 1100 me *11 acros>> 
the gully under a fire so heavy that only a third 
of the party got througli ; hut tliey stayed 
thorn, and were not dislodged. 

The attack on the Kaiajik Aghala was fol- 
lowed on August 27 by the brilliant eajitiirt' <»f 
Hill GO by troops from An/ao. General fox 
wrtuS again in charge. He liarl at liis disj>r,sal 
detachments from the. 4th and otli Australian 
Brigades, the New Zealand Mounted Kiilis 
Brigjwle, and the .Uh Connauglit Bariger.-^. 'fhe 
Turks, who well knew what was coming, hail 
scored Hill tiO with t.reii<*hcs. Th»‘. aftack was 
iriadcMit live in 1 he afternoon after a preparatory 
bombardment, but the Jlritisii guns iiad not 
silenced the enemy, wJm pouriul in a lirree firo 
from rifles, machine guns, and tield gun.*^, as 
well as from a heavy battery. 1’la- centre of 
the attack consisted of tlin'c lines of trooj>s, tlio 
Auckland and (’anterbury Aroimted Killes being 
in the first line, tin* (ftago and Wellington 
.Mounted Rifles in the s(M.‘ond line, and the 18th 
Australian Infantry in th(' third line. The 5th 
Connaught Rangers, <*omiuanded by Colonel 
JourdaiT). were on the left, and the detachments 





DECIDING ON THE EVACUATION OP GALLIPOLI. 

Lord Kitchener and General Birdwood in the trenohet. Smaller picture : General Birdwood and Colonai 
Sir Henry McMahon, High Commissioner of Egypt, thirty yards from the enemy trenohei. 


from the 4th and 5th Australian Brigckles on 
the right. Tlie attack of the New Zealanders 
was inagiutic(*rjt. They charged to the top of 
the hill, and engaged ill a desperate hnnd-to- 
haiid c.ombat, \\hi(‘li lasted intormittcmtly until 
Ib.'lO p.m., Iiy which time nino-tontha of He 
trendies on the actual siuumit were in their 
I lands. ic 1 8t li Australians gave them avigorous 
barking. On right the dofaehments from 
the 4th and 5th Australian Brigades W'ero held 
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FOR GALLANT DEEDS IN GALLIPOLI. 

Lieutenant-General Sir Bryan Mahon (X) decorating officers and men of the French army. 


up by a battery of machine-guns. They ad- 
vanced in three lines of a hundred men each, 
and nearly the whole of the force, both ofTicers 
' and men, was either killed or wounded. A 
few who were unscathed managed to join the 
New Zealanders in the trenches on the summit. 
On the left 250 men of the Connaught Rangers 
had swept round and seized the northern Turk- 
ish communication trenches, and Sir Ian 
Hamilton said that they ** excited the admira- 
tion of all beholders by the vigour and cohesion 
of their charge.” The Irishmen stood their 
ground with desperate gallantry imtil long after 
dark, when they were bombed into withdrawal. 
The 9th Australian Light Horso tried to recap- 
ture the lost trenches, but failed. All night the 
situation was critical, and it was only saved by 
the stuVjborn grit of the Now Zealanders. They 
climg to the summit like bulldogs. ” Nothing 
would shift them,” wrote Sir Ian Hamilton. 
“ All that night and all next day, through 
}>ombing, bayonet charges, musketry, shrapnel, 
and heavy shell, they held on.” Their indomit- 
able tenacity won Hill 60. At 1 a.m. on 
August 29 the 10th Light Horse niade another 
attack on the northern communication trenches, 
captured them, and held them with the aid of 


the 9th Light Horse, which had advanced from 
another direction. Hill 60 passed into the 
possession of the Allies, and it was the last 
important position won by the Mediterranean 
Expeditionary Force at the Dardanelles. Sir 
Ian Hamilton’s concluding coimnents on the 
action were as follows ; 

Thisgavous . . . an outlook over the Biyiik Anafart a 
valley, and safer lateral eommunivationa between Air/.ac 
and Suvla Day. Our casualties in tins hotly contested 
alTair amounted to 1,000. The Turks lost out of all 
proportion more. Their lino of retreat was commanded 
from our Kaiajik Dcro tronche.s, whence our observera 
were able to direct artillery lire equally upon their 
fugitives and their reinforcementa. 'J'he same obsorvera 
estimated the Turkish casualties as no less than 6,000 
Throe Turkish machine-guns and forty-six prisoners were 
taken, as well as three trench mortars, 300 Turkish rifles, 
60,000 rounds of ammunition, and 500 bombs. Four 
hundred acres were added to the territories of Anzac. 
Major-General Cox showed his usual forethought and 
wisdom. Drigadior-Genoral Hussell fought his men 
splendidly. 

The story of the next few weeks was thus 
summed up by 8ir Ian Hamilton, who had 
meanwhile organized ” a minor offensive routine 
of sniping and bombing ” : 

From this date onwards . . . the flow of munitions 
and drafts fell away. Sickness, the legacy of a despe- 
rately trying summer, took heavy toll of the survivors 
of HO many arduous conflicts. No longer 'was there any 
question of operations on the grand scale, but with such 
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troops it was (iitlicult to be downhearted. AM nuiks 
wcTo cheerful ; aM rotnuinod confident that, swi long as 
they stuck to their guns, their country would slick to 
thotn, and boo tJiern victoriously thniu;,di the Inst and 
gi oatost of the crusmlcs. 

Lieutenant-General the Hon. J. H. Hyng, 
K.C.M.G., took over oonnnancl of the Mtli Army 
(/orps at Siivla Ihiy on August -4. 'I'lieie was 
eonsidcrablo suhmariia*, seaplaias and airplane 
activity at tho Dardanelles and in llie Sea «‘i 
Marmora in August and Septtanher. 
LioiiUaiant lOdniunds, tlying in a seaplane, 
dropiied a liea\'v Ixanh on a L'urkish traiep^ai 
packeil witli tn»Mps. 'The vt'ssej sank and nma, 
of the men on hoard perislied. On S ‘pt» mh* r 
the Kaiser hestowc'd the (Jrder Pum* le .,u 

haiver Pasha. On Srptenilj< r 7 it i .n:- 
n«)unee<l that .i Jh*i(i'h s»<)».‘;Mrinf lied . - 1 : 1 ! 
in the Sea of Alanneiia a t rails p<ji? earr.in. 
ll-ineh guns (o (lallipoli. <)n Oefj.ncr s >:-• 
la.n llannllon repoi'led that <|iirih‘j the iMonih 
of Sejitemlier, as a result of iK tiiui-, 

homb atlaeks, and nehing of iu.u-e>" .-viv 
night-, tliere had been an ave rage ijain ef .‘Jon 
yards along the wimK- four tuiles of the Suvla 
trout. Tlic' n.‘al <lirii<'uhy of tht' I'jxpedit lonary 
Fon*e during this pta'iod was the LUinving pre\ a 


lenco of .sieknoss. Several hundred men were 
sometimes added to tb(‘ sick-list in a single day. 
A great many of the eases were comparatively 
slight. One comphiint which grow epidemic 
was called “ tlje tliree days’ fever.” It did not 
produce any eruption, wa.s seldom serious, and 
was hardly e\ er latal. The infection was 
l-eh.e\ t‘d to Ik* heria* hy nios4uit<H's. 

The Priti,-h juililic had become’, slowly aw'aro 
' 'f r he ii y <.f the position at tiu’ Dardanelles, 
:uh1 if V .i< frej‘j\' -fated in pri\’ate at tho bogin- 
feaig of ( h*t«.i)» r rliat i he < lovernmeiil were lind" 
iuu 'Ji'ejif. diiiieuliy in eoiuing to a- decision. 'I’he 
i uaiiu j « I i.o.en Pa il i-h f(.a*ecs at Salonika 

lit .:.iu .i!i r». The n(.'xt <liiv Austro- 

r!o.ui irioi' '' • ro'--.«'d tli».‘ Daimhe, the Drina, 
rti'l t);e ;u:d It Igiadf* wa*-! ('aptured on 

n. 1>\ Oeiobep lt Jhilgarhi Jiud 

.'•• f jea were f' •roially af war. On the .same day 
Lord \liiner. lu iIm- lfou>-«‘ «»f kords, mad(’ tho 
iliv! r« ally iuiportaiit nulilii; eriticisin of tlio 
(la daiaPis Kxpedilitiii j*aying : ” Win ’ll [ 
1" ai -latrnwnl-^ that it wouM be a terrible 
iliiui: t<» abandon ciiir flard.inelles adventure 
hecau.-e thi*^ Would ha\'e so bad an effect in 
P.gypt, in India. n[>on our pn*stige in the 



ADMIRAL DB ROBBGK AND STAFF. 

Left to right : Commander Somerville, Wireless Officer ; Commander Hood, Naval Secretary ; Lieutenant 
Bowlby, Flad-Lieutenant ; Flag-Commander Ramsay, Major Godfrey, R.M.A., Captain Lambert 
Commodore Keyes, \'ioe-Admiral de Robeck, Ceotain McClintock, Commander Millot, French Naval, 

. attache. 
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Kast, I cannot help asking myself whether 
it will not have a worse effect if wo persist, 
in that enterprise and it ends in complete 
disaster.'* Lord Lansdovvne n^plicd }>\- 
deprecating so public a suggestion, but lie 
acknowledged tliat tlio development in tlie 
Balkans liad created a new military situa- 
tion, which was “ bcung examined in all it.s 
bearings.” Lord Uibhlesdale sujiported Lonl 
Milner, and urged the (iovcTnment to “ get (>ut 
of the unfortunate adventure at the Dardaii- 
ell(;s.” 'J’hero could l)e no dou))t tJiat tJie vi4'\v 
expressed by Lords Alilner and Bibbles<Iat‘ 
rejire.sented the growing tn-nd of publ'c opinion 
in On»ut Britain, which liad lieen s'Jiocke<i by 
tlie increasing dir^clo.siircs regarding the tra.gi«- 
failure in August. A number of lalieral member.-^ 
had already tahUd a uiotion in i<lentieal ferm.. 
r-allingupon the CJovcTimient to appoint a Seleer 
(Committee to incpiire into t lie iiuliation,comluc.t, 
and position of tlie Dardanelles caiupaigii. 
though thi.s nh‘1ion was afterwaid.^ droppefl. 

But tlie Government laid, in fai;t. alr(;nl\ 
taki’ii certain stt'ps. On Octular 11. two da\s 
after Belgrade fell. Lord Kitrliejar had tele- 
graf)li('d to »Sir Jan ITamilton ado'ng for an 
estimate of the los.ses which would bo involvi-d 
in an evacuation of tlie peninsula. tSir Jan 
Hamilton rcfdicd on October 12 “ in terms,” lio 
said, “ showing that such a step was to me un- 
tliinkable.” On October iO lie was recalled by 
telegraph, and only on his arri\’al in London 
on October 22 was ho infoniad that the Govern- 
ment “ desired a fresh, unbiassed opinion, from 
a resiionsiblo Commander, upon tlie question of 
early evacuation.” The new Commander-in - 
Chief of the IVIeditcrranean Expeditionary 
Force w^ixs General Sir Charles Carmichael 
Monro, K.C.B., who had fought in Indian fron- 
tier campaigns and in tlie South African War, 
had been Commandant of the School of Mils- 
ketry, and was commanding the Second London 
Division on the outbreak of w^or. He was holding 
a high command in Franco when he was sent to 
the Dardanelles, and he left London>for the East 
on October 22. In the meantime, Sir William 
Birdwood was placed in temporary command 
of the Dardanelles operations. Sir Ion Hamilton 
loft the Gallipoli Peninsula on October 17. 

The Government, although effecting these 
changes in the command, had by no means 
made up their mind to evacuate the Gallipoli 
Peninsula. Many Ministers were believed still 
to drefui the consequences of withdrawal, and 
others, with Mr. Winston Churchill at their 


head, favoured a continuance of the operations. 
Sir Fdward Carson, the Attorney-General, held 
liiat (Jallipoli should be evacuated, and that 
more strenuou.s <‘ifort.s sliould be iiiade, if 
posmhk‘, to ri*.s(‘uo Serbia. Because ho con- 
siikied Hint the GovcTntiiont were not pur- 
suing ” a cleurly-dofined, w'oll-thought-out, and 
policy ” in the J'^astern Mediterranean, 
lie loigned from Uk^ Ministry on OctobcT 18. 
By Gio begiimifig of November General Monro 
liad n porterl in fin our of ovacuafion, though 
hi.s vicjws w f-n^ kejit see ri t, and tlio ( lovern merit 
remained iudi.'-posed to jiecept his advice w’ithout 
iurllKT e.ojj-iilrratiou. On November 2 Mr. 
As(|iiiGi made a h>ng statement in the House of 
< V.mmoii.s iijHJii the. naval and military situation, 
in the eomve of whu.*li lir refern'd to the Dar- 
daiM-lli y. lie said the iiu.Tpfion f»f the operation 
w;>s' mo.^t ( iirefully com idered, in conjunction 
with llu* best niival and milit»iry experts ; that 
tiie (’.‘ihinet fully approved; and that it was 
formally d<*< ided. in the first pisu'e, to make a 
purely naval attack. He defended the objects 
of tfa.' i x|M.-ditiou, and claimed that it was at 
Gait mona'nt holding up 200,000 Turks and 
prcv<*nting them from doing incalculable mis- 
ciiit'f in other j^art.s of the Eastern tlieatro, ” If 
anybody,” he said, ” i.s responsible for the 
initiation of this enterprise in the J)ardancllos, 
nobody is more responsible than 1.” Sir Edwanl 
Carson, who spoke next, taunted the Cabinet 
beeau.se, he said, ” you have never been able to 
make up your mind, and you liavo not now 
mad© up your mind, a.s to whether you ought 
or arc able either to proceed with those opera- 
tions, or whether you ought boldly to withdraw 
your men and save the suffering and the lossf 
that goes on from day to day with absolutely 
no hope of any satisfactory result.** Other 
inembers made severe speeches, and Lord 
Charles Beresford declared that the Govern- 
ment “ know perfectly well that we shall never 
get through the Dardanelles.” 

Ministers made no reply to these criticisms, 
but within a day or two it became known that 
Lord Kitchener had gone to the Dardanelles to 
look at the position for himself. It was believed 
that he shared the views of those Ministers who 
disliked the idea of withdrawal, but by the 
time he left Gallipoli he had decided to confirm 
General Monro's recommendation. He reached 
Mudros on an ecurly day in November, and 
discussed the position with General Monro and 
the corps and divisional commanders. After- 
wards he inspected the Cape Helles area, as 
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WEST BEACH, SUVLA. 

Getting ready to leave. 

well os Anzoc ond Suvla Bay. He climbed to ornamental post lie then held in the ('abinot 


Russeirs Top at Anzac, and to the Corps obser- 
vation post at Suvla. He also went through 
the front firing trench at Anzac where the Light 
Horse had charged, and ho was then within 
20 yards of the Turkish trenches. At the time 
of Lord Kitchener’s visit the front at Anzac 
and Suvla alone formed a line twelve miles long. 
On the completion of his investigations, and in 
view of the situation elsewhere, he favoured 
evacuation. The Cabinet were notified of his 
conclusions by telegraph, and even then there 
was some further Ministerial hesitation. It 
was understood that Mr. Bonar Law headed the 
Ministers who eventually carried the decision 
to withdraw, but the Cabinet as a whole were 
largely influenced by the revised opinions-of 
the military and naval experts, who had come 
to the conclusion that evacuation need not 
involve heavy losses. In this conclusion the 
experts were thoroughly justified in the- 
event. 

The secret decision to evacuate Gallipoli 
was believed to have influenced Mr. Winston 
Churchill’s decision to resign the somewhat 


as Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. Ho 
made a personal statement in the House of 
Commons on November 15, in which he 
announced his intention of joining the Army in 
France. In the course of this statement he 
made an elaborate defence of his sliare of 
responsibility for the Dardanelles Expedition. 
** If,” ho added, “ there were any operations in 
the history of the world which, having been 
begun, it was worth while to carry through with 
the utmost vigour and fury, with a consistent 
flow of reinforcements, and an utter disregard 
of life, it was the operations so daringly and 
brilliantly begun by Sir Ian Hamilton in the 
immortal landing of April 25.” Three days later 
Lord Ribblesdale startled the country by saying 
in the House of Lords that it was common 
knowledge that Sir Charles Monro had ” re- 
ported in favour of withdrawal from the 
Dardanelles, and adversely to the continuance 
of winter operations there.” The statement of 
Sir Charles Monro’s recommendation was quite 
correct, but it was certainly not common 
knowledge, and right up to the moment of 
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evacuation a large proportion of the public 
never realized that withdrawal was intended. 

The operations at Gallipoli during the month 
of October had fully partak(>n of tlie detully 
monotony of trench warfare. On the night of 
October 28 H.M.S. Hythe, an auxilhiry iniiu*- 
sweeper, corniimnded by JJc'iitenant-Gnni- 
mander Bird, was sunk ii^ collision with 

another vessel off the <;oast of the |)enin‘>iil;i. 
The loss of life included twf) military 
one naval warrant odir-fT, nine si'a-men, and 
143 military rank and file. 'Dit- 'Turks a.ttac-k* <i 
the extrein(‘ right of tlie An/.ae positi*)!! lour 
times within an hour ini the i-Af ning of 
ber 4, blit were tjuii kly rt'pulsed. On \o\t in 
l)(T 14 the Adiniralty suinounced tluu .-ukroai in*- 

20, J^ientennnt-t 'ommondiT (’l\fh*rd. IkN.. 
ha.d been sunk in llie Sea of Marmora. '11 m* 
<*onmiandrr aiul (hii »* of her oTllt er''. aiul -r\ 
men wen‘ r<*s<*urd by the 'Turks and liiud*' 
prisoiK’rs. On Ninaanbi-r lo th** 'lurkidi 
li’enelies in tlie iieighbourla*orl of l\rJthi<t 
ravine wM'r(‘ successfully atta<*k(‘d. 1 Va t ion > 
of the 4th and 7th Ktiyal Seots, 7th and Sfii 
Scottish Rifles, and Ayrshire ^^'oln^nry. all of 


tlic 156th Brigade;, were emjdoyed. Three 
mines were exploded under the enemy’s 
twnches, and the infantry cairied 280 yards of 
trench east and west of the ravine, the total 
British losses being under 50 killed and W’ounded. 
Tiu- 'Tiiiks craintcr-attacked without success 
two niglits aft('raard>, and furtlier count cr- 
aft a<ks on November 21 wiTe ccpjally futile. 
’The Krt'ia'h ('‘'ijis was very busy witli uiuler- 
gnaind waifare lowards the end of November. 
T* »v^ ani.-. till Olid of No\ omber, too, the 'Turkish 
arlill» r\' fin* im rea.'-.t d in “ fjuality and (jiian- 
tit\/ a of ilu* oprning of the Danube 

1 -. lo (ii-rmany, ,uid lln* eonseipaMit iirri\al 
of tre.-h ‘‘Ujipliey of munitions. 

A torribli- of i-ain and snow, aeeompanied 
b\ a svMii Mil of {i m{/eraturi‘, struck the Galli- 
poli J% nin.-iila on November 27, and lastt'd 
inn*(- day^:. TIm* laid weatluT liad arrivcrl a 
month 4‘arli«r than wa-‘ expeeted, altJioiigh 
b»rluna1(‘ly the Inirrii'ane was followed liy a 
fortnight s ealm. Tljc gali; eaused miieli 
siifk-ring to the forces both ashore and afloat. 
'The Australians w^ere. jiarlicularly Hffe<rt<»d, 
bi-iiig unused to rigorous winter weather. 



WBST BEACH. 

A busy toene two days before the evaouetion. 
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ANOTHER SCENE ON THE WEST BEACH AT SUVLA. 

Many of them saw snow for the first time on deadly in its results than some of the battles, 

that occasion. The storm began with twelve Since the days of the Crimea no British Army 

hours’ rain, which fiooded the trenches and hod been exposed to more suffering from the 

dug-outs, and soaked the men to the skin. elements, but the troops bore their trials without 

The Tiu*ks fared even worse, and some were complaint. They welcomed the spell of “ mild 

drowned ; their bodies were washed down the Riviera weather ” which followed the gale, 

gullies into the British lines. Others climbed Lord Kitchener arrived again in London on 
out of their trenches and were promptly shot November 30, after having paid visits to Greece 

down by the Anzacs. The rain was followed and Italy. On December 21 Mr. Asquith made 

by a piercing north wind and a black, biting to the House of Commons the astonishing 

frost, which froze the water round the feet of announcement that all the troops at Siivla and 

the men os they stood. With the north wind Anzoc had been successfully removed, with the 

came the snow, and the tempest grew into a bulk of their stores. Only a few men wore 

veritable blizzard. In some of the trenches the wounded, not more than half a dozen in botli 

men were only kept alive by being forced to areas. The guns, numbering 200, were got 

work hard all night with pick and shovel. away with the exception of seven, which were 

One Corps alone lost 204 men dead from frost blown up at the last. The dominating feeling 

and exposure in two nights. Before the blizzard in Great Britain was one of intense relief. So 

from the north began, a rain-cloud burst over gn^at was the rejoicing that there was even some 

the 9th Corps at Suvla Bay with such intensity tendency to speak of the withdrawal as though 

that it resembled the action of a waterspout. it amounted to a great victory. Australia and 

The trenches became rushing torrents, in which. Now Zealand expressed approval of the decision, 

as in the case of the Turks, some of the men Mr. Hughes, the Prime Minister of the Common- 

were drowned. The three days’ hurricane cost wealth, said: “The news of the evacuation 

the Gallipoli Expedition *6,000 men, who had with insignificant loss has been received in a 

to be removed sick ; and it was therefore more spirit of devout gladness, chastened by keen 
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regret that the withdrawal was foiuid to be 
imperative.** 

The Govornmcnt decided that tlie methods 
adopted in the evacuation should bo kept secret 
until after the conclusion of tlie war. V>ry 
few’ details were therefore published. Broadly 
speaking, the plan was to withdraw' the forces 
gra<liially in tlie darkness of tiiglii during stweral 
nights, while keepirjg the front trenches niiuint*d 
almost until the end. TIkj wliolf* uridcrtaking 
was actually spread over ten nights, aial was 
divided into three pf*riods. During t}»e tii^t 
period the wu'nter stor«\s and m i 'jcellaneeus art ic h s 
were r<’inoved ; in the second period everythiiuj 
blit a iiiinirnuni of food and ammunition ua- 
sliipped, and <-he first drafts of nuai wi re on,. 
harked ; the final stage, ^\lJich at Siula only 
took two nights, was th«‘ oinharcation i.| ;jijns. 
transport animals, and tJir main body of troop>>. 
'I’h(^ 'J'urks liad no suspicicai of the-o dclihur.»,t« 
preparations, whicli were eemlucted willi 
extniordina.i’y skill and stcallli. 'fhere wt n* 
over 80,000 Turks entreurhi d before tin* Huvla 
and Anzae lines, at distances varying from -U 
yards to half a mile, or in reserve i-lose behiiul ; 
and only the most extreme emit ion prevented 
t hem from dificovoring wliat w as af oot. 1\T r. Want 
Price, who witnessed tlie ovaeuation, wrote: 

With quiet etlieioncy, wilh regularity, fvon without 
noise, it was done. It may be Fai<i that the only 
“fighting” that took filnco in connexion viitJi the 
ernbarcation was that which occnrrcil in the Australian 
brigades to derido who. should have the priviloL^o <»!' 


staying to the last. Many men parodod before their 
coniinanding oificers to protest vigorously against being 
ordered to go on board the transports while men who had 
arrived on the Peninsula after themselves were allowed 
to Flay an hour or two longer with the rearguard. 

At s^^uvia Iho 200 men who formed the ultimate 
rearguard )md tho first to land there in August 

arid, suffering lieavy los.s, had set foot ashore almost 
on iho vory same spot whero, on the night of December 20, 
they hold the final biirrior until tho work of omborkiiig 
llio lii-f. details was corripJoted. 

'J'lie r jicmy wore eornplcttdy deceived. On 
the nfternocn of J>er'emb(»r 20 a vigorous attoc^k 
w;is hfgim in t lie (*:ipo jlolles area against some 
frc neli/-^ ;u tlie h«‘»u] of thc KHthia ravine. 
V\ iih th«‘ in‘lj> of lire from w arships, the tremches 
u(io l.'ikefi with sm.ill loss, and held against 
eouutf r atf <leli\ ered that night. This 

cperMiion }h iped di\ert the enemy’s alteii- 
licuo Ai a.nj. tui the morning of Decem- 

)>» r 21 .1 huge mine was exploded by tho Arrzacs 
near Jius.«eirs 'lop. It w’as fired by electric 
f'.uu.irl from a di'^lani'e, just ns flie last troops 
\\< r,- Icii', ing tin*. ; and as it had 

dri\’eri under tla* 'rurldsli trenches it W'as coii- 
-fdered Ihat tiie enemy imwt have .suffered a 
hundred casualties. Tho Turks thought tho 
Anzacs wen^ about to attack, and for forty 
minutes they blazi'd aw'ay furiously with their 
rifles ill the empty trenches. Some stragglers 
w hr) ha<l lo^t their way in tho maze of trenches 
w ere not fetched off from tho Anzac beach until 
8 n.m. Tlio Australians left many letters of 
farewi‘11 to the Turks, assuring them that thoy 
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were dean fighters and that the Australians 
hoped to meet tliein again. A gramophone 
was left in a conspicuous place in the trench on 
Walker’s Ridge, with its disc on and the needle 
ready to play “ The Turkish Patrol.” Bonfires 
of bully beef, biscuite, and rice — only a small 
proportion of the stores — were lit before 
the last troops left. By daybreak every 
transport had vanished from the coast and 
only one or two warships remained. When 
the sun w’as well up, the Turks on the Anafaria 
ridges began bombarding Chocolate Hill, 
Lala Baba, and Hill 10 with more than 



AFTER THE EVACUATION. 

Captain Davidaon, of H.M.S. ” Cornwallis,” and 
General Kyng. 


their usual violence, and it was apparently 
hours before they discovered what had oc- 
curred. Few among the departing troops knew 
how well the luck which had so often deserted 
them served them at the end. As a matter of 
fact, the Royal Navy, to whose splendid 
organization the success of the withdrawal was 
chiefly due, found that sufficient small craft 
could be concentrated for the final embarcation 
24 hours earlier than was originally planned. 
The last movements w’ere therefore made a night 
earlier, and it was fortunate that the departirre 
was accelerated. On the night of December 21 


a tremendous southerly gale sprang out of a 
clear sky. Had the original date remained 
unaltered, it would assuredly have found some 
thousands of men ashore and unable to embark. 
Thus good fortune, which had so often been 
denied them, was with the Anzocs and the 9th 
Corps in the closing episode. 

Sir Charles Monro issued a Special Order of 
the Day on December 21, in which ho con- 
gratulated all ranks on “an achievement 
without parallel in the annals of war.” Next 
day ho was appointed to the command of the 
First Army in Franco and Flanders, and Sir 
William Birdwood remained in supremo charge 
at the Dardanelles. General Birdwood had 
been wounded on the top of the head in the 
preceding May, but the wound was thought 
to be slight, and ho never went on the sick list. 
After tho evacuation of Anzac ho had thc^ 
wound examined, and it was found that he 
had been carrying a large piece of bullet in his 
head for seven months without knowing it. 
On December 22, on tho Krithia front. Second 
Lieutenant Alfred Victor Smith, of the l/5th 
Battalion, Fast ‘ Jjancashire Regiment, met 
with his death under circmnstances so remark- 
able that his splendid self-sacrifice sheds a glow 
over tho last melancholy days at Capo Hellos. 
The Victoria Cross w^as posthumously conferred 
upon him, and in making tho announcement 
the London Gazette said : 

Ho was in tho act of throwing a gronodo when it slipped 
from his hand and fell to tho bottom of the tronch, cIoho 
to several of oiir ofTicors and men. Ho irnmodiatoly 
shouted out a warning, and himself jumped clear and 
into Hofety ; but, seeing that the oiTicers and men were 
unuble to got into cover, and knowing well that the 
grcnailo was due to explode, ho returned without any 
hasitation and flung himself down on it. He was in- 
stantly killed by the explosion. His magnincent act of 
self-Racrifico undoubtedly saved many lives.* 

When Suvla and Anzac were evacuated, it 
was announced, probably as a blind, that tho 
Krithia lino would be retained. Some neutral 

* Second Lieutenant Smith was tho only son of Mr. 

W. H. Smith, Chief Constable of Hurnloy, and he had 
been at Gallipoli since May. He wos 24 years of age. 
Writing to liis father, Brigadier-General Tufnoll said ; 

'* I’ussibly he thought he could extinguish it ; more 
likely he deliberately forfeited his life to save others 
from death and injury. Whatever his thoughts may 
have been, his act was one of bravery such as I personalb 
have never heard surpassed. There was only one result 
jioMsible. Tho grenade exploded, and he lost his life. 

I am afraid no decoration can compensate for the loss 
of your only son, but the explanation must make you - 
the proudest man in England, when every one reads the 
story and couples the memory of his name with that old 
and honoured phrase ‘ A soldier and a gentleman.* The 
admiration expressed in those lines is not mine alone, 
but that of every officer and man in the brigade I have 
the honour to command.'* 
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correspondentB, notably Mr. Granville Fortescuo, 
who had seen tlie conflict from the Turkish 
side, had urged that the Krithia line should h»* 
held at all costs, l)ecuuso it was the “ key 
position ” of the Dardanelles, and likely to he 
“more important than Gibraltar.” Wlicther 
there was any furtlier liesitalioii in London 
was not publicly explained, but llie Freueli 
Corps began to prcjjart) to go as soon as An/.ae 
was emptied, and on heeembor 20 forin.d 
orders to evaeuatt; tli(j \\hol<' Tape .Uelh*s aT*ea 
were inack^ known. 'ruiki^h artill«.‘ry lii^- 

liad greatly increased in inteiedtv. Iml tin- 
Turkish inl’antry had deierinraled in jju.diiv. 
and tlan'ew'iis not much a()prel.i ii-ioii aIxiUt. an 
inl’anlry aUack, 'I’lie iinlji«id-; adoni.d a; 
An/.ae and Suvla won- all»_ivd lur tin- <‘.ip!- 
IJelles >\iiJMhMwaj. ’I’lii- .-hif .,i irn. »p 

were spread over a longer p« ri**d. 'I iie I'reiu h 
t.'orji.s, a llrilish J)i^i'•^inn. aiul tic- n'uiaounL' 
Vconainry got away under cover ol <laikne-,.-. 
at the very beginning oi .lauuai v. I'.Mb. Il\ 
.laniiary 4 nearly all the Fnaich aiul In,n0o 
iiritish liad gone. '^Da* J-’roneh u.^rrl Ik-aeli \ . 


and the bulk of the British embaroation was 
undertaken at Beach \V, better known as 
l..ancashir 0 Landing (see Vol. V., pp. 45<l-4). 
On tlie nights of January 5 and G the evacua- 
tion conliuned in a hte»Mly and unhurried 
bi^'Jiion. On the afternoon of January 7 the 
Turks b<‘gan a Imavy bombardment accom- 
panied b^' musketry lire, and they sprang two 
niiijir^ neMf Fusillt-r IllufT. oil tho extronio left 
ol the line. At 4.15 p.m. it was seen 

that 111 *' rurk< Jaal lixed bayonets all along their 
inmr, and their otUcers were percoiv^id en 
doavouring I,o pei>.uad»- tht‘m to advance. But 
liiO 'rurkish lir.-l -lino army liad mostly been 
d.-.-i ro\ »‘d. Mild the in-vv formations were 
iuo\il!n.:_ to niovo. Tlu* only advaucc actually 
so ldo by sMiemy was near Fusilier BlutT, 
win re lii'-ri' was a brislc light, in wliich tlie 
Ihiu'^ji npubi'tJ the 'rurk", lo.-sing thciii- 
.'flvfs liv.- odierrs and loO intm killed and 
\\i>undML 'I'iie Statlbrd-liiies laid the* honour 
or' b.*aring the brunt of tin- vt'ry last action 
foonbl on iIm' (Jalli[)oli iVniusuia. 

Several t))ou>an<I inou wen’' gi>t away on the 
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night of January 7, and by the morning of including the Royal Naval Division and a1 
January 8 most of the guns had gone also. In Anzac units, were as follows up to January 9, 
the afternoon the sea became v^ry roagn, and 1016 : 

the embarcation on the last night was greatly Killed. Wotmded. Missing. 

impeded. Gully Beach and Beach Y were other ranks 26,466 74,962 10.901 112,308 

used to some extent, until the sea became too Totel-n7.849. of which number 28,200 omeors 

high. The final embarcations were made at and men were recorded as killed or died of wounds. 
Beach W and Beach V, and at the latter spot 

the troops passed through the holes in the The French losses are not included in these 

River Clyde, exactly as had been done at the numbers ; and it should also be noted that in 

original landing. Most of the last batches of addition to the losses in action, 96,683 sick 

troops were afloat by 2.30 a.m. on January 9, cases were admitted to hospital at or from the 

and the last man left the River Clyde at Dardanelles between April 26 and December 1 1, 
3.35 a.m. He was the principal military land- 1915. 

ing officer. There may have been slightly Mr. Asquith in the House of Commons on 

later embarcations at Beach W. The very lost January 10, 1916, said that the retirement from 

act of the beach parties was to fire great Gallipoli was one of the finest operations in 

mounds of stores and ammunition, and as the naval or military history, and it would take 

ships moved off, a tremendous explosion of an imperisliablo place in our national history, 

ten tons of explosive material marked the end The mistakes of the British Government at 

of the attack on the Dardanelles. Seventeen Gallipoli, as well as of those responsible for the 

guns were left behind and destroyed, but of unsupported naval attack and for tlie various 

these six were French naval g^ms, and all were cardinal blunders of strategy and organization, 

worn out. will probably find an almost* equally im- 

The British losses on land at the Diu*danelles, perishable place in the annals of w’ar. 
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CHAPTER CXIV. 


THE DARDANELLPIS AND THE 
BALKANS: INTERVENTION OF 

BULGARIA. 


Policy ok thfj Alliks in the Balkans - Results ok ihe I^nlivxn U'ahs -ATriTi.DE of Balkan 

Statics in 1014 — Position at heoinnino of Dakd.' rujcs ( amkak.x Al. Vfcmzelos on Creek 

Inticjivention— His Defeat and KEsroNATTON — B uu.'akia’s (’laims -Negotiations with the 
Allies — Turco-Bulcauian Acreemknt - Kailoke ok the Magedqnian Negotiations — 
Germany’s Diplomatic Triumph — The Russian Ultimatum Bit.(. aria at War * M. Veni- 
ZELOS Returns to Power — His Second Resignation — The Allies at Salonika. 


A S wo havo soon, the initiation and 
the gradual development of tlie 
Dardanelles cain]Mvigu wore very 
greatly influenced by political rather 
than military considerations. As in so many 
otlior critical phases of a wai that was not of 
their making, the Governments of the Allies 
lacked clearness of vision and definite com- 
munity of purpose in their attitude towards 
Turkey, towards the l^alkan States, and 
towards the solution of tho whole problem of 
South-Eastern Europe. In the years before 
the war they had been engaged in a desperate 
attempt to keep aU the Great Powers of Europe 
united precisely in regard to that problem, and 
to solve it by agreement. When, in 1914, the 
Germanic Powers abandoned pacific and ** Euro- 
pean ” pretences, and set out to destroy Serbia 
and to complete the Gorman domination of 
Turkey, tho Allies sought rather to coimteract 
and defeat this policy than to promote a 
positive counter-policy of their own. Certain 
undertakings were, indeed, entered into with 
Russia against the event of the conquest of the 
Dardanelles and Coastantinople, but, in the 
main, the Dardanelles campaign was insijired 
less by clear political conceptions than by a 
general hope that it would out knots which 


diplomacy had failed to iiumvel, and, wnile 
administcriiig a severe clieek to Germany’s 
Ciistorn ambition^, would n'storo the conditions 
necessary for further diplomatic labours. 

It was, indeed, obvious that the opening of 
the Dardani'llcs would have immense political 
consequences. It might restore the Balkan 
League of Serbia, Greece and Bulgaria — this 
time with tho adhesion of Rumania. It must 
in any case determine the policy and relations 
of all the Balkan States. Unfortunately failuie 
w'as no less certain than success to detemiino 
the course of events in the Balkans. Tt soon 
appeared that, having failed to negotiate a 
Balkan agreement before embarldng upon the 
Dardanelles enterprise, tho Allies would fail to 
obtain an agreement during the progress of 
uncertain and, indeed, unsuccessful military 
operations. The spring and summer of *1915 
were occupied in feverish diplomatic effort. 
But diplomacy secured the help neither of 
Greece nor of Rumania, and in the autumn, 
before the Allies had resolved to abandon the 
costly Dordcuielles campaign, hopeless though 
its pro8[jects had become, Bulgaria had thrown 
in her lot definitely with the Central Powers, 
and Serbia, who had twice driven the Austrians 
off her soil, was exposed to invasion of a kind 
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which she was powerless to resist. The diplo- 
macy of the Allies had suffered a severe defeat. 

We shall not attempt here to analyse the 
whole causes of this political failure. Our 
narrative will in the main toll its own tale. 
But let us note at once the official account of 
the policy of tlie Allies which was given to 
trto House of Commons on October 14, 1916, 
‘by Sir Edward Grey. It was, he said, at the 
outset of the war the desire of the Allies that 
“ the war should not spread in the Near East.” 
When, however, Germany forced Turkey to 
! liter v^ene, the Allies ” concentrated on working 
for Balkan agreement.” They considered that 
agreement among the Balkan States could be 
secured only by ” mutual concessions,” which 
required “mutual oopsent.” But the “acute 
divisions ” in the Balkans wore such that the 
policy of embitterment, promoted by the 
Central Powers, overcame the policy of recon- 
ciliation. Sir Edward Grey added— and this 
was the gist of his case : 

Tn my opinion it is clear that nothing outside a 
preponderating advantage to the Allies in the course of 
military’ events in Kurope would have enabled us to 
make the policy of Balkan union prevai] over the 
opposite policy of bringing about Balkan war. 


in other words the Balkan policy of the 
Allies was, for better or worse, based upon the 
expectation of military successes sufficient to 
turn the scale. It is said that in tlie spring of 
1915 the King of Bulgaida declared that he 
would intervene on behalf of the Allies when 
they began to hammer at the gates of Con- 
stantinople. When the obvious failure of the 
Dardanelles campaign was added to the Ger- 
manic conquest of Galicia — freeing him Irom 
the fear of any immediate intervention by 
Rumania — Ferdinand intervened on behalf of 
Germany and Austria-Hungary. 

The first Balkan War (1912) was, in its origin 
at any rate, a real war of Liberation, fought for 
the freedom of the Christian population of the 
Balkan Peninsula from the misrule of Turkey. 
It was rendered possible by the conclusion, after 
years of imsuccessful diplomacy, of an alliance 
between Serbia and Bulgarin, follow’ed by the 
conclusion of a Treaty between liiilgaria and 
Greece and other arrangements which completed 
the Balkan League. The central feature of 
the Serbo -Bulgarian Treaty of 1912 was a 
provisional settlement of the vexed question 
of the partition of Macedonia — that immensely 
complicated problem of mixed races and mixed 
creeds. The settlement was provisional, espe- 
cially inasmuch as the north-western area of 
Macedonia remained a “contested zone/* and 
much was to depend upon ultimate arbitration 
by Russia. No sooner had the arms of the 
Balkan States triumphed over Turkey than — 
largely byxeason of the dissensions of the Groat 
Powers — Balkan unity was again broken. 
Serbia, refused the outlet to the Adriatic that 
was her due, required “ compensation ” in 
Macedonia. Germany and Austria-Hungary 
fomented the consequent feud, and encouraged 
Bulgaria to atteuik her allies. The second 
Balkan War ended in the defeat of Bulgaria. 
This defeat was sealed by the intervention of 
Rumania. The Treaty of Bukarest (August, 
1913) deprived Bulgaria of the bulk of her 
expected gains. It gave her, indeed, some 
additional territoiy to the south-east, with a 
strip of coast on the iEgean and a port at 
Dedeagatch. But on tho one hand the Turco- 
Bulgarinn frontier, joining the iEgean and the 
Black Sea, ran to the west and not to the east of 
Adrianoplo ; on tho other hand Bulgaria was 
not only excludod from the ** contested zone “ 
of Macedonia, but was cut off from most of the 
territory allotted to her by the l*reaty of 1912 



BALKAN FRONTIERS, 1913-1915 
(Showing terms of Treaty of Bukarest). 


with Serbia> and by the agreements with 
Greece. Bulgaria owed her humiliation to the 
criminal act of her King and to the intrigues of 
the Central Powers. But Europe had no reason 
to be proud of the Treaty of Bukarest, which 
could not be justified by any principles of 
nationality. The most that could be said for it 
was that its temporary acceptance was perhaps 
preferable to attempts at revision which had no 
prospect of success. The real hope was that, 
having defeated the Central Powers and re- 
moved their malevolent influence, the Allies 


would restore justice in South-Eastern Europe, 
and solve the Macedonian problem with the 
rest of the problems which had been poisoned 
by German policy. 

Meanwhile the actual situation in the Balkans 
during the first year of war was this. Serbia 
was guarded against Bulgaria by her alliance 
with Greece — the scope of which, as will be 
seen, was a matter of some dispute. Bulgaria 
was chocked also by the fear of Rumanian 
intervention. On the other hand, Bulgaria 
was quite certain not to remain content with 
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M. HADJI MICHEFF. 

The Bulgarian Minister, leaving the Legation in 
London, October, 1915. 


mere neutrality. Both in ^J\u:key and in 
Macedonia she would endeavour to repair the 
losses of the Balkan Wars. Into which scale 
would King Ferdinand hold it the more pro- 
fitable to throw his weight ? Ho could bo 
trusted to decide ruthlessly and selfishly, 
without regard for Bulgaria’s historic debts 
to Russia on the one hand, and England on the 
other. And it was well known that he thought 
more of his vanity, often wounded by the 
contempt in which, he fancied, his person 
was held in Petrograd and London, than of 
the loss and humiliation to which he had ex- 
posed his adopted country by the German- 
made Second Balkan War. Unfortunately 
the failure of the Dardanelles expedition and 
the set-back to Russia’s arms in the summer of 
1915 were to give him the excuse that his 
craven heart desired, and enable him to emerge * 
as the ally of William II. and the Saviour of 
Macedonia.*’ 


From the outbreak of the Groat War in 
August, 1915, Bulgaria was prolific in declara- 
tions of tranquillity and good intention. Greece 
being pledged to join Serbia in the event of 
Bulgarian aggression, Bulgaria promoted — 
already, it would scorn, under German and 
Austrian auspices — ^much talk of an entente 
between Turkey, Bulgaria, and Rumania, as 
the result of which Bulgaria should acquire 
Kavalla, the much coveted port on the ^gean, 
at tlio expense of Greece, and satisfy all her 
claims in Macedonia. Meanwhile the Bulgarian 
Government repeatedly declared its deter- 
mination to maintain neutrality. Sofia peems 
to have expected Rumania to take early action 
against Hungary, and hoped then to destroy 
the Treaty of Bukarest and to obtain vliat 
was called “ a complete rearrangement of 
frontiers in the Balkans.” To these ends there 
was a considerable display of Anglophil sen- 
timent, with revived reminiscences of Bulgaria's 
debt to English Liberalism under Gladstone. 
In October Balkan prospects and possibilities 
were affected by the death of King Charles of 
Rumania, a Hohenzollern Prince whose powerful 
personality and experienced statesmanship 
had been for half a century a considerable factor 
in all the problems of South-Eastern Europe. 
His death undoubtedly made Ferdinand of 
Bulgaria seem a bigger figure among the little 
Balkan statesman of the time, and when 
Turkey’s intervention increased the proba- 
bility of Rumanian action, Sofia began to 
blackmail Bukarest. Bulgaria required a 
“ mandate ” for the occupation of Mace- 
donia, and immediate ” restitution ” of every- 
thing accorded her by the Serbo-Bulgarian 
Treaty of 1912. 

Germany now developed great diplomatic 
activity. In December the veteran Marshal 
von dcr Goltz, on his way to Turkey, paid a 
demonstrative visit to Sofia, bearing an auto- 
graph letter from the Emperor William to King 
Ferdinand. In January, 1915, the German 
banks made Bulgaria an advance of £3,000,000 
— belated fulfilment of an 'agreement for a. 
loan, of £20,000,000 concluded in the summer of 
1914, by which Germany secured valuable 
economic concessions. Further advances to 
the total amount of £3,000,000 were promised 
in the course of two or three montlis. Needless 
to say, Bulgarian diplomacy insisted that 
these financial operations were devoid of 
political significance, and ’’Anglophil” Bul- 
garians w'ere permitted to renew their assurances 
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of sympathy with the Entente. All that was 
true was that Bu]p;aria w>is not yet irrevocably 
committed to the Central Powore. 

When, then, in January, 1915, the billies 
decided upon the groat venture at the Dar- 
danelles, they wore in almost co)ni)Ieto uncer- 
tainty aM to the future course of (* vents in the 
Balkans, and in f)apti(Miliip as to the policy of 
Bulgaria. But they lu.-lieved tliat the hour 
had come for Grc^oce to strike, in the sf)irit of 
her treaty oV>Iigations to Serbia and <«u bi.’half 
of the jiLst aspirations of Hellenism. There is 
no doubt that (ho military couni ils in f.ondon 
were influenced by confidence in Greek inter 
Vfiition — a confiih^nce siJj)noit,e;l by the dipb.»- 
rnatic reports and also by the less triLstworthy 
assuranees of all to(j intenia.tio?nil finance. 
W'e must now rceoril briefly tlie ilisa|>[>ointmeni 


against Turkey wen* Greece’s crowning oppor 
tunity. lie recotnmended armed intervention, 
and he was ready to make to Bulgaria tho con- 
cessions necessary for Ilulkan solidarity, Undirig 
compensation for Greece in Asia Minor. His 
[policy and his courage were worthy of the man 
who had fiv^e years before, by liLs solution of 
the Cretan crisis, saved both Greece and the 
dynasty. 

Acting upon ( hese views, M. Veni/.clos entered 
into detailed negotiations with tho Allies, and 
in January reeriveil definite proposals for 
intervenn(»n from tljo British Minister at 
Atbeufj, Sir Francis Klliol, on behalf of tho 
British Govcrnrnetit. On January 24 lio sent 
a v‘iixsf? analysis of Gri'ck [>oIic.y and interests to 
Jving CoTistantine, M. Venizelos observed that 
the Briiish communication “again confronts 


of th(‘so hop»»s. 

WHiile King (Jonstautine peoined to he f>erit 
upon ]naint;'ining in perfect equilibrium liis 
affeetion for England and I<>ancc and his 
adfiiiration for tho (.k'rrnan army, the great 
Greek statesman and Prime Minister, M. Veni- 
zelos, held fr<)in the beginning of the Great 
^V'ar that the welfare (»f the Balkans and 
tho future of Greece were bound up with 
tfio victory of tho Allies. In D<*cember, 1915, 
long after tho events here narrated, the King 
defondod his policy in a conversation with a 
special correspondent of 2^ he Times, “The 
pitiable condition of Belgium,’* lie said, “ was 
always before my eyes.” His desire was “at 
all costs to keep his country from sharing the 
perils and disasters of tho great* European 
conflagration.” M. Venizelos thought other- 
wise. He held that tho operations of tho Allies 
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Greece with one of the most critical periods in 
her history.” Tie proceeded ; 

Until to-day our policy simply consisted in the pre- 
servation of neutrality, in so far, at least, as our treaty 
obli'^ation to Serbia did not oblige us to depart there- 
from. But we are caPed to participate in the war, no 
loricfor in order to fulfil simply moral obligations, which, 
if realized, will create a great and powerful Greece, such 
as not even the boldest optimist could have imagined 
only a few years back. 

In order to obtain these great compensations great 
dangers will certainly have to be faced. But after long 
and careful study of the question I end uith the opinion 
that wo ought to face these dangers. 

We ought to face them chiefly because, oven though 
we were to take no part in the war now, and to endeavour 
to preserve our neutrality until the end, we should still 
be exposed to dangers. 

M. Venizelos then pointed out that, if Serbia 
were crushed by another Austro-German 
invasion, there was no reason why the invasion 
should stop short at Greece’s Macedonian fron- 
tier, or why it should not advance to Salonika. 
Alternatively, Bulgaria, at the invitation of 
Austria, might be expected to occupy Serbian 
Macedonia. M. Venizelos continued : 

What would bo our pasition ? We should then be 
obliged to hasten to the aid of Serbia unless we wished 
to incur the dishonour of disregarding our treaty obliga- 
tions. Even if we were to remain indifferent to our 
moral debasement and impassive, we should have to 
submit to tho disturbance of the Balkan equilibrium in 
favour of Bulgaria, who, thus strengthened, would 
either now or some time hence be in a position to attack 
us, when wo should bo entirely without either a friend 
nr an ally. If, on the other hand, we had then to help 
Serbia in order to fulfil the duty incumbent upon us, we 
should do so in far more unfavourable circumstances 
than if we went to her assistance now, because Serbia 
would already be crushed, and in consequence our aid 
would be of no, or at best of little, avail. Moreover, by 
rejecting now the overtures of the Triple Entente, wo 
should, even in the event of victory, secure no tangibld 
compensation for the support wo should have lent. 


As these passages show, M. Venizelos took a 
very definite view of the treaty obligations of 
Greece in the event of any attack by Bulgaria 
upon Serbia. This matter was at tho root of the 
differences which arose between M. Venizelos 
and King Constantine. In the subsequent 
statement to the correspondent of The Times^ 
which we have already quoted, the King said ; 
“ The Greco-Serbian Treaty deals with a 
Balkan war, and a Balkan war alone. It was 
only to come into force in case cither GroeetJ or 
Serbia ^\as attacked by Bulgaria alone. 
Clearly it did not refer, and was never intended 
to refer, to the case of Serbia being attacked by 
two of the groat military Powers of Europe ns 
well as by Bulgaria.” 

Having laid down the principles, M. Veni- 
zolos proceeded to define his policy. Greece 
must seek the cooperation not only of Rumania, 
but also of Bulgaria. '^I’o this end she must 
no longer refuse all discussion of concessions, 
and no longer, as hitherto, oppoSe any inijior- 
tant concessions by Serbia. Sho must ” make 
adequate concessions to Bulgaria.” Now that 
Greece could look to tho realization of her 
national aims in Asia Minor, sho could afford 
to make concessions. Greece should withdraw 
her objections to concessions by Serbia to 
Bulgaria, ” even if these concessions extend to 
the right bank of the Vardar.” She should even 
“sacrifice Kavalla, in order to save Hellenism 
in Turkey, and to ensure tho creation of a real 
Magna Graicia.” In return Bulgaria should 
promise active cooperation in tho war, and, 
before the actual cession of Kavalla, should 
agree, under the guarantee of the Entente 
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Powers, to the frontier arrangement essential 
to “ a definite efhnologioal settlement in the 
Balkans.” If Bulgaria extended beyond tho 
Vardar, Serbia should cede the Doiran-Ghevgeli 
district to '^(Jreoce. If, on the other liand, 
“Bulgaria’s greed” made cooperation impos- 
sible, Greece should at least obtain Rumania’s 
cooperation, without which Greek intervention 
in the war would bo too dangerous. 

In a second letter, two days later. M. Voiii- 
zelos explained that, painful though the cession 
of Kavalla would be, it would be compensated 
by the acquisition of much larger Greek terri- 
tory in Asia Minor. When, however, the 
German loan to Bulgaria was concluded, ho 
himself no longer favoured territorial conces- 
sions to that coimtry. 

The arguments of M. Venizelos prevailed, 
however, neither with the King nor with the 
Greek General Staff, and the whole histoiy of 
Greece from the opening of the Dardanelles 


campaign in January, 1915, down to the 
intervention of Bulgaria in October, the sub- 
sequent crushing of Serbia, and tho evacuation 
of Gallipoli, was that of a dramatic political 
struggle, which, however, left Greece still 
“neutral,” but with her territory occupied 
by allied forces ba-»ed upon Salonika. 

During I^ebruary INI. Venizelos continued to 
press uiisuecossfully for intervention. At the 
beginning of March, on the eve of the great 
naval attack at tho Dardanelles, he resigned 
ofTice, an<i appealed to public opinion on behalf 
of tho policy for which he could not obtain the 
approval of tho King. The King responded 
by restoring to office tho Gennanophil Chief of 
the General Staff, who hod been dismissed for 
an attack on M. Venizelos. A Cabinet was 
formed by M. Gounaris, with an avowed policy 
of neutrality. Mter a brief absence from Athens 
M. Venizelos returned in April, and, as a preface 
to the General Election which was inevitable 
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owing to the strength of 1\L Venizelos’s majority 
in the Chamber, there was on unseemly wrangle 
between the late Premier and the Crown, M. 
Venizelos being forced to publish his letters 
to tho King which wo have alroad 3 '' siuninarized, 
while the King and the Government insisted 
upon M. Venizelos’s readiness to sacrifice 
Kavalla and other gains of the second Balkan 
War, and disputed M. Vcnizolos’s declaration 
that the King had originally approved his 
policy and authorized negotiations with Bul- 
garia. Tho Government found means to post- 
pone tho elections, and M. Venizelos left Greece. 
Meanwhile excitement in Greece was kept at 
fever heat by events at the Dardanelles. In 
May tho King became dangerously ill, and 
tliere was plenty of evidence that, while the 
country warmly favoured tho policy of M. 
Venizelos, King Constantine was still a national 
hero, assured not only of the devotion of the 
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army but of the affectionate loyalty of the 
people. Tn the middle of June, however, when 
the belated elections were at last hold, M. 
Venizelos, who had himself returned to Greec4>9 
w'on two-thirds of the seats in the Chamber. 

The illness of the King still served to keep M. 
Venizelos, even under these conditions, out of 
office. The Premier, M. Goimaris, declared that 
“ unfortunately the King’s condition does not 
permit of the taking of any other decision than 
that of awaiting the meeting of the Chamber ; 
the doctors are of opinion that it is impossible 
for tho King to discuss tho political situation 
without endangering his life.” Similarly, the 
proposal of a Regency was defeated by tho 
argument that, according to the Greek Con- 
stitution, the initiative in this matter also rested 
with tho King, and “ the present state of the 
King’s health excludes all possibility of pro- 
posing such a measure to him.” In the middle 
of July, in spite of all protest®, M. Gounaris 
obtained from tho King a decree postponing tho 
opening of Parliament for a month. When 
the Chamber at last met on August 10, tho 
Venizelist candidate for the presidency of the 
Chamber was elected by a large majority. The 
Gounaris Government resigned, and M. Venizelos 
returned to office. 

We must now revert to Bulgaria before 
describing M. Venizelos’s second, but again 
unsuccessful, effort to secure the intervention of 
Greece on the side of tho Allies. 

We have seen that Bulgaria’s financial 
transactions with Germany in January, 191 T), 
already acted as a cheek upon M. Venizelos’s 
conciliatory policy. Tlio Allies, however, re- 
garded the matter as only one move in the 
German game, put the best appearanco they 
could on the situation, and entered into negotia- 
tions with Sofia. The British Government by 
the middle of February, or sooner, had given 
Bulgaria to understand that her national 
aspirations were regarded with sympathy, and 
that there was every prospect of satisfactory 
negotiations, provided that, if concessions were 
made at the expense of Serbia, it was certain 
that Bulgaria would enter the war against 
Turkey. In their subsequent explanations 
British Ministers laid great stress upon this 
point — that concessions must depend upon 
Bulgaria’s definite promise of armed co- 
operation. In his speech on October 14 Sir 
Edward Grey said that this was “ an essential 
preliminary,” and that, “if Bulgaria was to 
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realize her hopes and aA|>irations, she must 
oooporate in the common cause in which the 
hopes and aspirations of other nciigiibouring 
States who were to make concessions to her 
were engaged.” The Allies were, indeed, 
bound in honour to St'rhia, and also unable to 
propose terms unjust to Clrecce. 'rhe reply of 
Gk?nnan di])lomaey was prompt. Alfecting 
to dosirci only fhilgai-ia's neutrality, Germany 
and Aiistria-lliingary offered freely, at the 
expense of Sei*bia and Greece, more gain.- hi 
Macedonia than ll»i; Allies could ” in common 
fairnc*.ss,” as »Sir l^dwiird Grey said, <»ffer for 
Bulgaria’s coop* -mt inn. On the ^ther hand, 
they began t(i jjroi)are tlu^ way for 'I'lirkish 
concessions to Ihilgaria in Thrace. On March 
Bl, at tJio very m*^ment. tluit a Britisli Military 
Mi.s.siori w'cro visit iim Sofia, Thr. Thtus corre* 
spondent in tlie Balkan Peninsula reported 
‘ ‘ effort H recent ly m i idc by ( 1 er i nan y t o ind uce 
Turkey to re.ston' to Bulgaria, th*^ territory in 
Thrace acconled to hnr hy ilie 'Freaty of 
London.” As Tim Titnrs (‘onaspondr'nt sahl, 
this proposal “aijjbMl at i-nibroiliiig Bulgaria 
with the Entent*^ I'owers, and would eoni- 
(irouiiso the future of .Macedonia.”* It proved 
to be the key to Gennany'.s diplomatic success. 

Wlien the Bulgarian Sobranye closed at tlie 
end of March — not to meet again until King 
Ferdinand and the Ka<loslavofT Government, 
which had no majority in the Sol^ranye, 
had imposed a (.Jerraanopliil policy on 
tho country — the Premier, M. RadoslavolT, 
made an empliatic declaration of the resolve 
of tho Government to maintain neutrality. 
Its effect was somewhat marred by tlie nows 
that-, in insolent repetition of an almost iden- 
tical operation in November, 1914, there had 
been a considerable raid of Bulgarian irregulars 
into Serbian territory in the neighbourhood of 
Strumnitza. The affair seems to have been 
organized by tho Austrian Military Attach6 at 
Soda, Colonel I<axa, who was spending largo 
Slims in bribery, not only of Turkish and Bul- 
garian refugees from Serbian Macedonia, but of 
Bulgarian officials. M. Kadoslavoff loudly 
disclaimed responsibility for the incident, and 
began to issue “ interviews ” and Press com- 
muniquia to the effect that the Entente could 
have Bulgarian cooperation in return for only 
a part of the zone of Macedonia which was 

* Yet Sir K. Grey said In the House of Commons on 

November 9 that “reports of Bulgarian negotiations 
with Turkey came from various Balkan sources aa 
early aa April.'* 
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“uncontested** acconling to the Serbo-Bul- 
garian dVeaty of 1912, together with the cession 
of iS(»rcs, Kavalla, and l^raina by Greece. 
During Aj^ril there indeed, considerable 

optimism as to the prospect of a settlement 
among tlioso who could best gauge the currents 
at Sotia, and it was, perhaps, unfortunate that 
tJu>se wdio were responsible for the military 
operation-s at the l)ardanplle.s showed a |3eculiar 
lack of imderstanding of tlie political situation 
and of the value of obtaining in advance the 
Balkan assistanci' of whiith they were soon to 
stand sorely in nec?d. Shaken by tho interven- 
tion of Italy at tlie end of May, disturbed by 
the belief that Rumania was pledgt^d to Italy, 
and not yet satisfied about Bulgaria, Germany 
at this time turned on Rumania. The German 
Prc.ss now threatened, now” coaxed, Bukarest, 
some writers using language such or that 
“ those who do not or will not know that oiu* 
military situation is brilliant should learn the 
fact from the lajiguage and attitude of our 
diplomacy,’* wliile other wrriters advocated 
“ fair and just ’* concessions to Rumania. 

But, in any case, Bulgaria made extravagant 
demands. Early in May, M. Radoslavoff made 
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proposals which involved the cession at the 
expense of Serbia not only of the ‘‘ iincontested 
zone ” but of Uskub, and the cession by Greece 
of Seres, Kavalla, and Drama. On INIay 29 the 
Entente Powers gave their reply, and on 
Juno 16 Bulgaria made now proposal's. They 
were officially stated to have made “ a favour- 
ble impression,’* and to be a possible “ basis 
for negotiations.” But the Allies were not 
ready with their decision. They embarked 
upon long and difficult, however friendly, 
negotiations with Serbia. Six weeks elapsed 
before they delivered their reply to the Bul- 
garian proposals of Jime 15. Meanwhile Bul- 
garia had come to tenns with Turkey. Then 
six more weeks elapsed before definite offers 
were made to Bulgaria. In this time Germany 
had completed her diplomatic victory. 

The presentation of the Bulgarian Note of 
June 15 to the Entente Powers coincided with 


a great accentuation of German efforts. The 
immediate consequences were dramatic enough. 
On June 24 it was announced at Sofia that the 
German Minister, Dr. Michahclles, was absent 
in Berlin and would not return to his post, 
his place being taken provisionally by the 
German Military Attaeh6 in Constantinople. 
This officor was a certain Colonel von Leipzig. 
Ho had been employed for years as. a German 
agent in Turkey. He had been Military Attach^ 
at Constantinople in the days of Abdul Hamid. 
He had afterwards retired, but was sent back 
again to Constantinople at the beginning of 
1916. The object of his “ provisional ” mission 
to Bulgaria was the conclusion of a Turco- 
Bulgarian agreement at Turkey’s expense. 
He reached Sofia, and seems to have prepared 
an agreement upon the basis of the acceptance 
of all Bulgaria’s demands — the cession of 
Adrianople and everything up to the line 
drawn from Enos to Midia. Bulgoiia, in fact, 
was to recover all that she had lost in Thrace 
in. 1913. Colonel von Leipzig then returned to 
Turkey. In a few days he was dead. The 
German Press was supplied with an ingenious 
story of how he had jiaid a visit to the Dar- 
daneUes, and, while waiting at the railway 
station of Usunkoprli for a train to take liirn 
back to Constantinople, had opened his suit 
case and been killed by the accidental explosion 
of a revolver which was lying among his clothes. 
In reality he had been murdered by the oppo- 
nents of Turkish concessions to Bulgaria. 

Germany, however, was not to be deterred 
by such trifles, and, although there was a 
momentary lull in the Turco-Bulgarian negotia- 
tions, they were continued ujjon a more moder- 
ate basis than that of the concessions negotiated 
by Colonel von Leipzig. As regards Bulgaria, 
Germany hod a powerful tool in the notorious 
M. Rizoff, who had been appointed Bulgarian 
Minister in Berlin, and pressure upon Turkey 
was facilitated by the increasing scarcity of 
mimitions at the Dardanelles. Rumania 
steadily resisted German demands for the 
passage of war material tlurough her temtory, 
and the German Press clamoured for a right of 
way through Bulgaria. The idea was noisily 
propagated that the most pressing military 
t^k of the Central Powers was to open a road 
“ from Hamburg to Baghdad,” by means, first, 
of Turco-Bulgarian cooperation, and, secondly, 
of a great new offensive against Serbia, which 
would finally broak the resistance of the brave 
little State which had twice inflicted crushing 
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defeats upon Aiistria-TTungary, and would put 
Bulgaria in immediate possession of Macedonia. 

On July 26, while Entente diplomatists were 
still placing trust in Bulgarian good faith, and 
putting the last touches on their reply to tlio 
Bulgarian Note about ]Macodonia, The Times 
correspondent in tlie Balkan Peninsula an- 
nounced the practical eomplelion of an agree* 
rnont ceding to Bulgaria the Turkish porlitui 
of the Oodoagatch Rnilw a\-. Ho said : — IJndf'r 
the now arraugement Bulgaria obtains the wholt* 
extent of tlio line traversiiig Turkish territerv. 
together with the ^tal ions Ka.ru.gaeh, Bemotih.i, 
and Kuleli Burgas. The Bulgarian frontier 
will coincide with the ct)iir>i«‘ the n\ir 
Mtiritza, all tcriitoiy to tin; wivt heetaeijiL. 
Bulgarian.’* Noting the Buh/arian as>Mr:me<s 
that the cession of tlie railwjiy “ no 

engagement of a politii-.d <*fKiniet<*r/‘ 77//. 
TUncs observed that it wa.-* “ itnprohahl/* lliai 
Turkey vvould ]ia\c mtul«.* coiie« so largt‘ 

without .Nom(‘ <ei(einty of a pijliiieiil //e.**/ i>to 

The truth seems to ha\o Ix en that Bulgaria 
still retained a nominal, or liiglily eonditionaU 


freedom of action, and Germany may even 
have countenanced the continuation of the 
Bulgarian negotiations with the Entente Powena 
about Macedonia, especially as they were well 
ealculated to cause serious friction among the 
Allies. But. to all intents and purposes the 
die was uow (.rast. It may be that the Bulgarian 
Covernm» nt- - which, it must be remembered, 
had no n asoii to bidieve tJiat the country 
approvoil t»f the u«‘w (Icrmariophil policy — was 
not entirely lu-sint'iire, even after the events of 
duly. But the Bulgarian ticneral Staff freely 
rxpn^SM-d b/*lief in the victory of the Central 
;mtl lb nliujuid was only awaiting tlie 
iwoiiiont tu tiii'uu in lii ' lot with (lerinany. 

(^n Auru.-^f f llu' Entente PoAvers delivered 
tiieir r«*ply to I h/' Bulgarifi.n Note of June 15. 
On I ho sanc' day they made “collective re- 
prc.-i'nialions * in Athens, wiierc AI. Coiiuaris 
ua.s .still clinging to oOicc. But the centre of 
« liplomal ie interest was uoav Nish, the temporary 
< ai>if{d of Serbia, whore it was otlicially an- 
nounced that Russia, Great Britain, Italy, and 
Prance had inatlo/ “ reyireson tat ions of an 
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entirely friendly nature, with the hope of 
removing the causes of friction between the 
Balkan States and of establishing an entente 
between them in order to bring the war nearer 
to final success.” The German Press again 
became violently excited. ” It is no longer 
possible,” wrote the Vossische Zeifung, “to 
disturb the agreement between Bulgaria and 
Turkey. The active fabrication of Notes which 
has now suddenly begun again on the part of 
the Quadruple Entente is merely intended to 
throw sand in the eyes of the world. Of course, 
the diplomatists of the Quadruple Entente 
know only too well how matters really stand 
with Bulgaria.” But if they knew, they made 
no sign. 

The strain upon Serbia was very severe. 
After all her sufForings and all her victories, 
she was called upon to restore hard-won 
territory to her treacherous and insatiable 
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neighboiu*. And the prospect wae not im- 
proved by what was known of the arrangements 
between the Entente Powers and Italy. Groat 
sccrecj' wa^ observed about tho Treaty con- 
cluded at the end of April which secured the 
intervention of Italy in tho war at tho end of 
May, but it w’as known to contain provisions 
regarding especially Dalmatia — both the Dal- 
matian mainland and tho Dalmatian islands — 
which caused dismay in Serbia and among all 
the Southern Slavs. Thanks, however, espec- 
ially to the wisdom and patience of M. Pashitch, 
Serbia bowed to necessity, and did her best to 
serve the common interests of the Allies as well 
as the cause of Balkan imity. Tho whole 
future of Serbia was at stake. In spite of the 
inevitable opposition of military opinion, M. 
Pashitch held fast. Serbia, he said, would 
go on striving for an agreement with Bulgaria 
“ on condition that the vital interests of both 
countries be respected.” For the rest, Serbia 
would “ fight in accordance with the plans of 
the Allies.” Parliament supported him. On 
August 24, the Serbian Skupshtina, after three 
secret sittings, passed tho following resolution : 

The Chamber, rendering homage to the fallen heroon 
and renewing its decision to continue ride by side with 
Serbia*8 Allies the struggle for the liberation of the 
Serbo-Croatian -Slovene people at the price of the 
sacrifices indispensable for the protection of the vital 
interests of our people, approves the policy of the 
Government. 

Although, however, the principle of con- 
cessions had thus been accepted, the concessions 
themselves had by no moans been determined, 
and Germany and Austria-Hungary redoubled 
their efforts at Sofia. Reports were carefully 
circulated to the effect that a strong Austro- 
German attack on tho north -cast frontier of 
Serbia had been fixed for the middle of Septem- 
ber, and that the Kaiser had irrevocably re- 
solved “ to wipe Serbia off the map ” on his 
way to Constantinople. Unfortunately, just 
because the German announcements were so 
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deliberate, they fotind little credence in re> 
spon5ib]e quarters. It was still solemnly 
maintained that Germany “ hod not the men 
for a new olTonsive. Sut?li view's w(^re par- 
ticularly prevalent in onicitil quarters in 
England, and it was the demonstration 
the German olTensivo of tlio unsatisfactory 
character of the military advice upon w’hicli 
the Eritisli Government relied that led, in 
the autumn and wiiitt.T of 1915, to important 
reforms — especially tlie formation of a real 
(Jeneral Staff with a Chief who, al(l\o\ig}i Jvord 
Kitclioner remained Secret ary <jf State for 
War, was placed in dinvt eoiunjume il i<'n with 
I ho Cabinet. 

Moariwliile tlie flipli)inatie ne'rot lation 
dragged on, in ‘-pih' ot a)! warning--. • J'l.'- 

attitude of the Bulgai i.m ( Jo\ » rnnu-iit -aa* 

of the utmost sissjii. i<tn, and the ii<aier {{«;• 
diplomatists M eim/d eoint* to a .■• Itlciia nf . 
the more insi>t('nt Soti.i f)t*i*aine, t Ji.it )»uii/aria 
must have ofiI\- protni-^es lait actual and 
imniediati! oeeupation of tlie r*erl»>d Maerdonian 
territory. At the end ol' August the Kai.-er 
sent the Grand UuK'e Jolianu Alhnelit of 
Mecklenburg, formerly Kegent of Brunswick, 
upon an urgent mi.s.'«:lon to the Bulgarian t’ourl. 
accompanied by diplomatic ollli<*ia]s. The 
Grand Duke spent nearly a fortnight with King 
Ferdinand, and \vas afterw'ards rect'ived witli 


great honours at Constantinople. On September 
10, M. Uadoslavoff admitted that the Turco- 
Biilgarian convention, already described, was 
an e.*stahlished fact, althougli he still main- 
tained the pretence that it “involved no 
political i‘ngam'nii‘nls.’' At the same time 
Bulgaria called to the coloms the Maced >nian 
Bulgarian bands, and all lhi'garian.s of M/ice- 
donian or 'riuncian origin. A .strict Press 
eiaisorship was imju»s#*d, and joiirnats whicli 
«*ritici/cd the ( hainaiiopliil poli<-y of (ho 
' a.»vi nunent urri* cdidi.srated. 

On Mibnr li till I'ntcnti* I’owiTS made 

:U !a-J d«'linih“ j‘n>j»M>.vd'- to Bulgaria, projiosaly 
ir» an fxt -i-naly liberal l;ind. '^Fhey would 
givn Ihdvaria. the wliole of the “ iion- 
eontcsiad ' ynm- of Mae<‘d<'nia, including 
Mi>nastir. and ,iUo Doiran c.nd Ohevght'li, 
'rin \ ht'ld out ;l:m. iIjj* promise of a frksidly 
"^.•r)/«*-B!i!;.'.u'ian agrecnii-nt regarding the “ con- 
1 . Ji. d 'I -nr *' of Alaei donia, and diplomatic 
-up’t*:« <ff tfio IhilgariaTi deni.'uul for the 
<•* ‘-.-ion by (Irecce of Kax alla, atid Iw iluniania 
of the. portion of »lie Dohrutija l>etvv<*en Silistria 
a.nd Varna. In order to allay any just sus- 
picion aljout tin* fulllliiient of the contra<‘(. the 
Allie.*^ were, it seems, willing th<!mseives to 
occupy th(.‘ valley of the N'ardar. Such terms 
w’cre jdl, or more than all, thfit Bulgaria had 
any rigid to expect. They ended all her 
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gnevances, and left her free to satisfy also her 
full ambitions in Thrace. 

But if Bulgaria had at- any recent period 
of tho negotiations been sincere, it was now too 
late. It soon appeared that she was prac- 
tically committed to participation m an 
Austro-Gorman campaign against Scrljia, and, 
on tho other hand, as the ])rice of the Dedea- 
gatch railway concession and wJiateviT other 
secret spoils Germany had ]iroinised, Jiad 
pledged herself to cooperation witli Turkey.* 
On Sopteinbor 17, all the l(‘a(h‘rs of tho 
Opposition in the Sohranyo made a desp.^rato 
effort to check the policy of the King. In an 
audience which lasted for more than l\va> hours 
they remonstrated with lam in rivcai viedent 
terms, and declared Dnphal ieall.N that the 
policy of compliance with tho demands of 
Germany was contrary to tlie traditions, wishes, 
and intcre'^ts of the penple. But it was all of 
no avail. 

On Se[)tcmhcr 20 M. Ihnloslavoff armounc(*d 
to hi.s followers the signature of a <-on vent ion 
witii Turkey for the maintenance of “ armed 
neutrality ” on the part of Bulgaria. On 
September 211 tho decree of mobili/.ation wa.s 
issiH^d. Kven now Bulgaria professed to desire 
peace and a willingness to continue negotiations 
about Macedonia. On Sepiembtjr 24 M. 
Rodoslavoff otlieially assured the British and 
Russian Ministers that the Bulgarian mobiliza- 
tion was nut directed against Serbia. To the 
Greek Minister ho described the mobilization as 
merely a preventive measure. On September 
28 Sir Edward Grey said in the House of 
Commons : — “ My oftieial information from the 
Bulgarian Government is that they have taken 
up a position of armed neutrality to defend their 
rights and independence, and t hut they have no 
aggressive intentions whatever against Bul- 
garia’s neighbours.” Sir Edward Grey re- 
ferred to the “ wwin feeling of syinjiathy for 
the Bulgarian peo[)le ” that was traditional in 
England, and added : 

As long as Bulgaria does not side M'ith the enemies of 
Great Britain and her Allies, there can he no question 
of British influence or forces being used in a sense ho.stiie 
to Bulgarian interests, and, as long ns tho Bulgarian atti- 
tude is unaggressive, there should be no disturbance of 
friendly relations. If, on the other hand, the Bulgarian 

*It should, however, be observed that some com- 
petent oritios have held that it was only after tho Russian 
ultimatum that Bulgaria definitely pledged herself to 
military action. According to this vilw there was, 
indeed, no longer any hope of Bulgarian intervention 
on the side of the Allies, but it was ooneeivable that, 
without military pledges from Bulgaria, the Germanio 
Powers would be unable to attack Serbia. 


mohilisration wore to result in Bulgaria assuming' an 
aggressive attitude on the side of our enemies, we are 
prepared to give to our friends in tho Balkans all the 
support in our power, in the manner that would be most 
weloome to them, in concert with our Allies, without 
ro-sorve and without qiiulificaiion. 

But lhf> situation was hopelt^^s. On Oefobt^r 
2 tlu^ .state* of ulTairs was olTicijilly described m 
LoiJtloii as ouc of the utmost gravity.” Oil 
October .*> Tlussia addnssotl to Bulgaria tho 
following Note : 

” Events which are tokin,'.' ]dace in Bulgaria 
at this momeni give* evidi^nco of the dotinito 
dec.isitui of King Kerdinarurs Govornmonti t-o 
place the fate of its country in the hands of 
Germany. The prc.'^cnce of German and 
Xu^trian otTioers at the Ministry of War and 
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on the staffs of the army, the concentration of 
troops in the zone bordering on Serbia, and the 
extensive financial support accepted from our 
enemies by the Sofia Cabinet- no longer leave 
any doubt as to the object of the present 
military pwparations of Bulgaria. 

“The Powers of the Entente, who have at 
heart the realization of the aspirations of the 
Bulgarian people, have on many occasions 
warned M. Radoslavoff that any hostile act 
against Serbia would l^e considered os directed 
against themselves. Tho assurances given by 
the head of the Bulgarian Cabinet in reply to 
these warnings are contradicted by facts. 

**Tho representative of Russia, hound to 
Bulgaria by the imperishable memory of her 
liberation from the Turkish yoke, cannot 
sanction by his presence preparations for 
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fratricidal aggression against a^Slav and allied 
people. 

“Tlie Russian ]\Iinister has, therefore, re- 
ceived orders to leave Rulgaria with all the staffs 
of the Legatjon and the Consulates, if the 
Bulgarian (jlovernment does not within twenty- 
four liours openly break with th(5 eneniies of the 
Slav cause and of Rassia, and does not at once 
procoerl to send away tlio officers belonging to 
the armies of States which are at war with the 
Rowers of tlie Rntente.” 

France and Great Britain associated them- 
selves with tho Russian representations. Xo 
satisfactory reply was received from Bulgaria. 
On October 5 the Uassian, French, and British 
Ministers at Sofia asked for their passports. 
Bulgaria was at war. On October 7 it was 
announced from Berlin that the Austro- 
German offensive had begun, and it was claimed 
that the Drina, the Save, and- the Danube had 
been crfissed “ in many places.** 

We must now return to Greece. M. Venizelos 
had, after many delays not altogether relevant 
to the welfare of his country, retimied to power, 
as we saw, in the middle of August, tie main- 
tained close contact with tho Iflntentc Rowers, 
and took fiart in the negotiations about Mace- 
donia which culminated in tho proposed con- 
cessions to Bulgaria. By the middle of Septem- 
ber the situation became extremely menacing, 
and before M. Radoslavoff liad declared his 
arrangements with Turkey, Greece had definite 
diplomatic information that Bulgaria was 
pledged to Germany. On September 18 M. 
Venizelos had a long audience of King Con- 
stantine, and discussed w itli him the threatened 
Austro-Gerraan invasion of Serbia and the 
whole Macedonian question. It was announced 
that the King and M. Venizelos wore in complete 
agreement about the policy to be pursued. 
As already stated, tlie Entente Powers had, in 
connexion with their offers about Macedonia, 
mentioned to Bulgaria the possibility that their 
troops should occupy the valley of the Vardar. 
On September 21 * M. Venizelos, seeing that 
Bulgaria had proclaimed a policy of “armed 
neutrality,” invited France and Great Britain 
to send ir)0,00(> men to Salonika, and gave? the 

• Mr. Asquith in tho House of CoinrnonH, November 2, 
1015. 


express undertaking that Greece would mobilize. 
On September 23, iirmiediateiy after the 
Bulgarian general mobilization. King Constan- 
tino received M. Venizelos, and signed the 
mobilization decree. It was generally believed 
that Greece had definitely decided to fulfil her 
treaty obligations to Serbia, and that the 
intervention of Bulgaria would immediately be 
followed by tiu' intervention of Greece. On 
September 21) M. Venizelos said in the Greek 
Chamber; — “Notwithstanding an universal 
desire for peace, tho Greek nation is ready to 
defend the integrity and vital interests of tla* 
country, and to resist every attempt on the 
part of any Balkan State to establish a pre- 
dominancf^ w^hich would mean the end of the 
political independence of the otlier States.” 
But great difficulties hod arisen, and M. 
Venizelos was .sliarply oiiposcd, by the Greek 
military authorities as regarded the Salonika 
landing and the coming campaign, and by a 
Gcrmanophil group of politicians, led by the 
veteran M. Theotokis, who w ero still in favour 
with the King. On October 2, in spite of all 
opposition, M. Venizelos, under a merely formal 
protest, infonned the French and British 
Governments of Gre(?ce*8 approval of the 
landing. On October 4 he again addressed tho 
Chamber. He said that Greece would not 
“ take material measures to prevent the passage 
of the Anglo-French armies which were hasten- 
ing to tho aid of the Serbians, the Allies of 
Greece, who w^ere thrc'atened by the Bulgarians.” 
But on the following day King Constantine 
repudiated M. Venizolos’s declaration, and he 
once more resigned office, being succeeded by a 
Ministry fonned under the nominal leadership of 
M. Zaimis. 

The new Government reaffirmed the neutrality 
of Greece. “ The result,’* as Mr. Asquith 
said afterwards in the House of Commons, 
“ was that Serbia, without Greek support, was 
loft to bear the bnmt of a frontal invasion by 
Germany and Austria and a side attack from tho 
King of Bulgaria.*’ The Allies remained at 
Salonika, and consolidated their position there, 
but, as will be seen later on, they were unable to 
render effective aid to Serbia in her hour of 
greatest tribulation. Belgrade was occupied 
on October 9, and Serbia was soon overrun by 
the invaders. 
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BRITISH WAR FINANCE 1914-1915. 

CJhkat Britain’s Immense Fin.\ncial Tkohi em — < ;o\ krnmjjnt y in 19H -line IJank of 

Enoland — Guarantee of l.kn'iJsH I3rr-L A* norr xnces The Stock Exchanok Mokatorium — 
Minimum Prices --The Eoreion E.vch\nok.s of Credit— M it. Lloyd Geokok’s First 

War Budoet — First War Loan -Imports an»> Exports— Stock Exctianoe Keopcned — 
Second War I^upcet — M u. McKenna Chancellor of the Exchequer — Second War Loan — 
Thrift and Ketrenchment Campaion — CJovernmknt Delays — American Exchange — Anglo- 
French Commission at New York — Mohu.ization of American Securities — Third War 
Budget — Xkw Taxation Is.si e of Exchequer Bonds -National .Income — Wheat Prices — 
Board of Tr.vde Beturns Outi-ook at End of 101.5. 

T J.i.F liiuiiicijil Jiistofv of tlif lir^i of iho national income during that f>oriod — 

year and a lialf of the ^va^ iiiad** may be justly rogank'd as great achievements, 

it clear that tlie ecouomie eudu- which before the war would have been looked 

rauee ami power of a^Iaptation upon as ultcrly irupofcvsil)le of accomplishment. 

pos.ses.sed by tlie great industrial States and But a still greater proof of our economic* 

the power of organized credit had been, in strength wa.s afforded by the fact tliat, not- 

alinost all ejuarters, very greatly luideresti- witlistandiiig the trcTnondous financial dis- 

mated. It had not been realized to what on turbance caused by the war, we found it 

(extent production could be increased and to possible practically to double our revenue 

what an extent consumpt ion could be reduced. from taxation. 

The mobility and power of recuperation The various emergency measures which 

displayed by the British credit system showed were adopted immediately after the out- 

its intrinsic strength under an almost unimagin- break of war in order to preserve British 

able strain. That we should have been able credit were fully described in Vol. I. (Chapters 

in the first nineteen months of a conflict ‘ XI. and XII.). On November 27, 10 14^ 

involving two-thirds of the peoples of the Mr. Lloyd George, then Chancellor of the Ex- 
world to raise and equip an army of a size chequer, made an important statement in the 

never previously contemplated by us, to House of Commons with regard to the action 

carry on our forei^^ trade at a comparatively which the Government had taken to meet the 

high level, and at the same time to provide abnormal economic conditions which had been 

funds to the amount of over £1,700,000,000 created by the war and the reasons which had 

for the purpose of carrying on the war — a sum guided the Government in taking such steps 

equivalent to considerably more than one-half Mr. Lloyd George said the Government had 

Vpl. VIl.-— Part 86. 237 
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undertaken responsibilities that no Government 
had ever been 'called upon to undertake in the 
past. Their defence was that the circumstances 
were of an unusual character. That was the 
first great war that had ever been fought under 
modem conditions. In the great Napoleonic 
wars practically all the countries of the world 
were self-contained. Great Britain had one* 
third of its present population. It raised its 
own food. The total imports and exports of 
the country together come to about £86,000,000 
in those days. In 1913 the imports and exports 
together came to about £1,500,000,000. The 
Government had not merely their own business 
to run, they were an essential part of the 
machinery that ran the whole international trade 
of the world. They provided the capital to raise 
the produce ; they carried half the produce, 
not merely of their own country, but of the 
whole world. They provided the capital that 
moved that produce from one part of the world 
to another. They wore transacting half the 
business of the world by means of the bill on 
.London. A great war affecting nearly two- 
thirds of the whole population of the world 
crashed into this fine delicate paper machinery : 
confusion was inevitable and undoubtedly there 
was great confusion. The deadlock that ensued 
was not due to any lack of credit in this country. 
It was entirely duo to the fact that there was a 
failure of remittances from abroad. When the 
war broke out there were between £350,000,000 
and £500,000,000 of bills of exchange in m- 


eulation which bore British signatures. At that 
time most of them had been discounted ; the 
cash had been found from British sources and 
the failure was not due to the fact that Great 
Britain had not paid her creditors abroad ; it 
was entirely due to the fact that those abroad 
could not pay Great Britain. When the 
moratorium came there appeared to be some- 
thing like a failure of British credit, but it was* 
not a British failure at all — it was becauife 
remittances could not be obtained from foreign 
coimtries. It was vital to the credit and good 
name of Great Britain that those bits of paper 
which were circulating throughout the globe 
with British names upon them should not be 
dishonoured. 

The Government considered that it was a 
very groat national emergency and that the 
consequences of a false step might be very 
serious for the trade of the country. They 
eventually set up a permanent Committee to 
assist the Government. It consisted of Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain, Lord St. Aldwyn, Lord 
Bevelstokc, the Governor of the Hank of 
England, the Lord Chief Justice of England, 
and Sir John Bradbury. They first of all 
declared a moratorium, to give everyone time 
to look roimd. Then they decided that some 
step should bo taken to restore the national 
exchange, and the Government agreed to 
advance Treasury notes to bankers at Bank 
rate to the extent of 20 per cent, of their 
deposits. At first the bankers availed them- 
selves of tills currency facility to the amount 
of nearly £13,000,000, but by the end of 
November, 1914, the amount had fallen to 
only £244,000. 

The official correspondence with regard to 
the issue of notes by the Bank of England 
in excess of the limit allowed by law at the 
time of the outbreak of war is of great his- 
torical interest. It was issued (rather tardily) 
as a White Paper at the end of October, 1915 : 

I. — ^Lxtter from the Bank of England to thb 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, dated August 1, 
1014. 

August 1, 1914. 

Sir, — We consider it to be our duty to lay before tho 
Government the facts relating to the extraordinary 
demands for assistance which have been made upon the 
Bonk of England in consequence of the threatened 
outbreak of hostilities between two or more of the Groat 
Powers of Europe. 

We have advanced to the Bankers. Bill Brokers .and 
Merchants in London during thf lost five days upwards of 
27 millions sterling, upon the security of Government 
Stock, Bills of Exchange, etc., an unprecedented sum to 
lend, and which, therefore, we suppose, would be suffi- 
cient to meet all their .r^uiroments ; although the pro- 


portloil of thli ium which may have hm Miife. to tbo 
ooiutry nniit materially affect the quectiom 

We oommeneed this morning with a reeyye of 
£17,42(^00<h which has been drawn upon so largdy that 
we cannot calculate upon having so much as £ 11,000, 0|D0 
this evening, making a fair allowance for what may be 
remaining at the branches. 

We have not up to the present refused any legitimate 
application for assistance, but having regard to the 
depletion of the reserve, we fear that unless we obtain 
authority to issue Notes against Securities in excess of 
the amount permitted by law it will shortly become 
necessary to curtail the facilities which under present 
conditions we regard it as essential to offer to the trade 
and commerce of the country. — We have the honour to be. 
Sir, your obedient servants, 

Walter Ounliffb. 

it. L. Newman. 

II. — Letter from the Prime Minister and Chancellor 

OF THE Exchequer to the Bank of Knoland, 

DATED August 1. lull. 

Treasury Cluiftiljors, \VliU<‘halI. S.W. 

Ai.gusr I. 1914. 

Gentlemen, —Wo have the honour lo aoknowltvlge 
the reci pt of your letter of this clay lo the (.‘hanc*olhir of 
the Kx hoqucT in regard to the exiraorcliiiary demands 
which being inadu upon tlw) IJank cjf lOuglaiid in 
cuiisoij lienee of the threatened outbreak of lic<stililies 
botwcjon two or noro of the (jroat I’owcrs of fchiropo. 

In the circumstances roprosoiited, Jlis Majesty’s 
(^ovornmont recommend that, if the HanU of Kngland 
shall find that, in order to I ho wauls of legitimate 

commerce, it is requisito to extend its discounts and 
advances upon approved '•ocuritioa so as to require 
issues of Notes bf'yond I ho limit fixed by law. this 
necessity .should bo met immoiliatcly upon its occur roiioc, 
and in that event they will not fail to make apjilifaiiou 
to rarliarnciit for its sanction. 

No such discount or advance should bo granted at a 
rate of interest loss than 10 per cent., and llis Majedy’s 
Govoriiment rtworve it to themselves to reeomniond, if 
they sliould see fit, the imposition of a higher rate. 

After deduction, by the Bank, of whatever it may 
consider to be a foir charge for its risk, expense, and 
trouble, the profits of these advancc.s will accruo to the 
public. — ^We have the honour to be. Gentlemen, your 
obedient Servants, 

TI. ir. Asquith. 

D. Lloyd Georoe. 

On November 9, 1915, Mr. Asquith, in reply 
to a question in the House of Commons tvhetlier 
the authority given to the Bank to suspend the 
Bank Act had been cancelled, said that the 
authority of August 1 was never acted upon, 
and was superseded by the provisions of the 
Currency and Bank Notes Act, 1914, which 
received the Royal Assent on August 6. On 
August 7 and 8, as adequate supplies of currency 
notes were not for the moment available, certain 
notes of the Bank of. England were used at the 
request of the Treasury for the purpose of ad- 
vances to bankers under the Currency and Bank 
Notes Act, the maximum excess involved being 
£3,043,000. . By August 10 the position as re- 
gards the bank notes had become normal in all 
respects. 

The next step the Government took was to 
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guaraiitco the due payment of all bills accepted 
by British houses, and to offer thf3 accepting 
liou.ses reasonable time in which to collect the 
ilebls duo to tliom and meet the bills. Great 
Britain’s national wealth included £4,000,000,000 
nf good foreign securities — the greater part re- 
j)re.senting investments in countries unaffected 
by tho war — and in addition there were assets 
in this countrj'^ in tho shape of land, collieries, 
factories, railways, and harbours, worth another 
£13,000,000,000. The Government felt that 
with asset s such as these it would be a criminal 
;K*t of negligence to allow the credit of the 
country to bo even in doubt for 24 hours in* 
respect of £350,000,000, most of it owing to their 
own people. They decided, therefore, that the 
time had come to hypothecate the credit of the 
State in order to maintain the financial equili- 
brium. 

Those, then, wore tho three steps the Govern- 
ment took: — (1) the preparation of a mora- 
torium, (2) tho issue of currency facilities, 
and (3) tho guarantee of the due payment of 
the bills. By these means the unimpeachable 
character of the British bill of exchange was 
maintained and anytliing resembling a financial 
catastrophe entirely averted. Bills amounting > 
to £120,000,000 were discounted in this coun- 
try ; £350,000,000 to £500,000,000 of bills which 
were out at the outbreak of war had most of 
them been disposed of by the end of November 
in the ordinary course. There were at the end 
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of November, 1914, £12,500,000 of bills that take any fresh liability. Foreign banks, foreign 

had not arrived at maturity. It was esti- drawers, foreign endorsers and endorsers and 

mated that by the end of the war there would drawers in Englcmd were very chary of in- 
be about £50,000,000 of bills of all classes in curring fresh liabilities unless other liabilities 

** cold storage ” — i.a., bills which could not be could be liquidated. This interfered with the 

dealt with because they related to belligerent action of the exchanges, and they were not 

countries and were impossible to collect. being restored as rapidly as was desired. After 

Before the Government brought the mora- full consideration the Government found that 

torium to an end there were three things to the best way of restoring the old machinery was 

consider: — (1) The position of many people to release the endorsers of the pre-war bills and 

who still could not carry out their contracts simply retain the liability of the acceptors. 

^ owing to the war, (2) the restoration of the The difficulty with regard to the Stock 
foreign exchanges, and (3) the reopening of the Exchange was the fact that about £90,000,000 

Stock Exchange. had been borrowed against Stock Exchange 

With regard to the first point the Government securities before the war began. If the banks 

thought the best way to deal with it was by the had pressed for the repayment of these loans, a 

passing of the Courts (Emergency Powers) Act, mass of securities would have been placed upon 

which provides that no man can put any legal the market and the value of all securities might 

process in operation without first of all obtaining have been reduced to a deplorable level. The 

the sanction of the Courts, and if the debtor is Government,, who would in all probability -be 

able to establish the fact that his inability to the only borrowers in the market for a con- 

meet his debts is due to circumstances arising siderable time to come, would have had to pay 

out of the war then relief must be given to him incredible rates of interest. The Government 

during the period of the war and for such time was asked whether, if there was a guarantee 

as the Courts think (it. that those securities would not be placed upon 

The second matter was the restoration of the the market until six months after the war, they 

exchanges. In spite of the Government having would be prepared to advance, money for the 

undertaken the discounting of bills there was purpose of enabling those who hikl lent money 

still trouble in the foreign exchanges. As long on the securities to some of their cash to 
as the drawers and endorsers of the bills were carry on until the war was over. It was fouxfd 

still held responsible they did not care to under* that out of the total advances of about* 
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£90,000,000 between £40,000,000 and 
£60,000,000 had been advanced by the banks 
and about £40,000,000 by other firms, institu- 
tions, and corporations. The Government 
told the banks they would not advance them a 
single penny. They had assisted them on their 
bills of exchange and given thorn currency 
facilities and therefore they would have to make 
their own arrangonients with the Stock Kx- 
changes. But the Oovornrnent agreed to ad- 
vance to lenders other than banlcs fiO per cent, 
of the value of their securities on July 29, 1914, 
on the express condition that the banks under- 
took not to put their securities on the market 
until six months after the war. That was one 
of the things that helped to restore confidence. 
Settlement day (November 18) had been re- 
garded with oonsiderabJ*^ npprtJieiision by 
everybody on the Stock J^xchango ; but it 
passed so quietly that it did not interfere with 
the huge Govonunent war loan that was put on 
the market at the same time, and, in addition, 
there was not a single application for Govern- 
ment credit. It was important that the 
Government should \mve some control over the 
Stock Exchanges, so they stipulated that the 
Stock Exchanges wore not to bo re-opened until 
they had the sanction of (/he Treasury, and only 
on conditions that the Treasury thought right to 
impose in the national interests. 

The Liverpool Cotton Exchange was re- 
opened, under a guarantee of a similar nature. 
Assistance was also given to many small traders 
in provincial towns who had been sending goods 
to the Continent without having bills of ex- 
change. 

On December 22, 1916, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in reply to a question as to what 
amount was advanced by the Treasury to firms 
in London to enable them to meet their obliga-' 
tions in the early days of the war, said it was 
imdesirable to give figures in detail, and he was 
unable to give separate figures for London. 
The total amount advanced under the Treasury 
schemes formulated with a view to the pro- 
tection ol credit at the outbreak of war was 
about £200,000,000, and the amount outstand- 
ing at November 31, 1016, was £36,600,000 ; so 
that over 82 per cent, of the original advances 
had been repaid. 

The various measures taken by the Govern- 
ment for the purpose of re-estabh'shing credit 
were favourably received, and the economic 
system rapidly .adapted itself to the new con- 
'ditions. The Moratorium came to an end on 


November 4, but early in September — although 
it was not publicly declared — the Banks really 
came from under it and carried on their business 
os if no Moratorium existed. Some amount of 
irritation was felt with regard to the aotion of 
certain banks wliich showed a disposition to 
withhold credit facilities, but a warning from 
tlie Chancellor of the Exchequer appeared to 
have had satisfactory results. 

The mid-August Stock Exchange settlement, 
which had been postponed under the Moratoriums^ 
wt^ practically completed on November 19, 
and it was carried through with astonishing ease. 
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The affairs of a small number of members were 
wound up under the new liquidation rule, but 
the amount of stock w’hich was carried over 
under the Emergency Rules was much smaller 
than had been anticipated. The House re- 
mained closed until the end of the year. 
“Street” dealings were carried on under 
stringent conditions, the principal condition 
being that a31 bargains were for co»h and no 
members were allowed to do business in certain 
securities — ^principally trustee securities — ^below 
the minim um prices which had been fixed by 
the Committee. These prices were in almost 
every case the mean prices of July 29. 

The recovery of the interpal credit system 
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from the first shook of war was very rapid, 
and it was no doubt accelerated by the failure 
of the German Army to march on Paris, and by 
the dramatic success of Admiral Sturdee’s 
ships in the Falkland Islands battle. At the 
end of July, 1914, the total deposits of 
the London Clearing Banks amounted to 
£507,000,000 ; on December 31, 1914, they were 
£657,000,000. The calling in of our credits 
abroad which automatically followed the out- 
break of war resulted in a very large addition 
to our gold reserve. At the end of July, 1914, 
the Bank of England held £38,100,000 in gold ; 
by the end of the year the Bank held about 
£69,000,000 in gold. 

Notwithstanding the special measures taken 
by the Government to restore the foreign 
exchanges they remained in a disorganized 
condition. At firat the principal difficulty was 
with regard to the American exchange. When 
‘ war broke out the United States owed Great 
Briteun about £90,000,000, payable within a 
short time. Exports and imports were stopped 
and those who had already exported goods to 
America and wished to bring their money 
back were imable to do so, except at a loss, 
because there was little exchange on London, 
and no gold avculable ; any exchange that could 
occasionally be bought w€U9 between 5 and 6 
dollars, as against a parity of 4.8665, which 
meant a loss of about 20 per cent. Immediate 
measures were taken in the United States to 
facilitate the export of cotton, and in order to 
cause the exchanges to operate the American 
Bankers raised a fund of £20,000,000 in gold 
and arranged to transmit this gold to Ottawa 
for the account of the Bank of England. By 
these and other means the American Bankers 
succeeded in bringing the Exchange in 
New York down to a normal level by the end 
of 1914. 

Towards the end of November the advance 
in the rouble created considerable difficulty, 
cmd on December 4 it was announced that the 
British Government, in consideration of the 
shipment of £8,000,000 in gold from Russia to 
London had arranged with the Bank of England 
to discount Russian Treasury Bills to the 
further amount of £12,000,000. By this means 
the Russian Government obtained funds in 
England to the total amount of £20,000,000. 

A. conference between the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and M. Ribot and M. Bark, the 
Finance Ministers of Russia and France re- 
spectively, was held at Paris at the beginning- 


of February, 1915, on questions affecting the 
financial relations of the Allies. At the close 
of the conference the following statement was 
published : 

The Finance SGnistere of France, Great Britain and 
Russia have met together at Paris to examine into the 
financial questions arising out of the war. 

They are agreed in declaring that the three Powers 
are resolved to unite their financial resources, equally 
with their military resources, for the purpose of carrying 
the war to a successful conclusion. 

With this aim in view, they have decided to recommend 
to their respective Governments to take over in equal 
shares the advances made, or to be made, to the countries 
which are now fighting with them, or which may find 
themselves in the near future in a position to take up 
arms for the common cause. 

The amount of these advances will be covered by the 
individual resources of the three Powers as well as by 
the issue at a suitable opportunity of a loan in the name 
of the three Powers. 

The question of the relations to be established between 
the Banks of Issue of the three Powers was the subject 
of a special understanding. 

The Ministers have decided to proceed jointly with all 
purchases which their Governments have occasion to 
make from neutral countries. 

They have adopted the financial measures necessary 
to facilitate Russian exports and to re-establish, so far as 
possible, the parity of Exchange between Russia and 
the other Allies. 

They have determined to meet again according as 
circumstances may require. The next conference will 
be held in London. 

Italy decleured war on Austria-Himgary on 
May 31, 1915, and in the early part of June it 
was announced that the Minister to the Italian 
Treasury had conferred with the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer at Nice, when proposals 
for the financial co-operation of the two Powers 
were discussed and arrangements concluded on 
behalf of their respective Govemihents. 

On November 16, 1914, the House of Com- 
mons granted the Government a second Vote 
of Credit amounting to £225,000,000, and an 
addition of 1,000,000 men to the regular army. 
The Prime Minister explained how the first 
vote of £100,000,000 had been expended and 
gave a detailed accoimt of the purposes to 
which the new Vote of Credit would be applied. 
The bulk of it was for the army and navy, but 
loans to our Allies and to the Overseas Domin- 
ions accounted for nearly £75,000,000. Mr. 
Asquith stated that the war expenditure was 
between £900,000 and £1,000,000 per day. 
In asking the House to pass the vote for 
1,000,000 more men Mr. Asquith announced 
that the regular army then under arms amounted 
to 1,100,000 men, but that was not' enough. 
He stated that the Government would not 
charge interest on the loans of £10,000,000 to 
the Belgian Government and £800,000 to the 
Serbian Government while the war lasted. 




POPULARIZING THE WAR LOAN. 
PoBten explaiaing its objeet. 
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On November 17 Mr. Lloyd George intro- 
duced his first War Budget. He said the 
Budget estimate for the financial year to 
March 31, 1015, was £207,000,000. By reason 
of the war the Treasury would be short of that 
amount by £11,000,000. He estimated the 
actual war expenditure for the eight months 
to March 31st, 1015, at £328,000,000. That 
meant that he had to find a total sum of 
£535,000,000, leaving a deficiency not yot 
provided for of £330,000,000. He announced 
the following increases in taxation : — 

(1) The Income Tax and Super Tax to be doubled — t .r. 
raised from le. 3d. to 2s. 6d. — but for tho year to Marcli 
31, 1915, tho increase was to be collected only in respect 
of one«third of the income, llie rate for earned income 
to be increased from Od. to la. 6d., but for the year to 
March 31, 1015, the rate to be only Is. 

(2) The duty on beer to be increased by 17s. 3d. per 
barrel. 

(3) The duty on tea to be increased by 3d. per lb. 

The new taxation was estimated to produce 
£15,500,000 in the year to March 31, 1915, 
and ' £65,000,000 per annum thereafter. Mr. 
Lloyd George proposed to obtain a further 
£2,750,000 from the suspension of the Sinking 
Fund. This left a deficiency of £321,000,000. 
As £91,000,000 had already been borrowed, 
mainly by the issue of Treasury Bills, it was 
necessary to borrow £230,000,000 to carry the 
Treasury on to the end of the financial year. 


AT THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 
The Weighing Counter. 



AT THE BANK OP ENGLAND. 
Testing Sovereigns. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer then an- 
nounced the terms upon which the first War 
Loan would be issued. 

The first War Loan, which was limited in 
amount to £350,000,000, took the form of 
a 34 per cent, security, to be redeemed by 
the Government at par on March 1, 1928, 
or, subject to three months’ notice at any 
time between March 1, 1925, and March 1, 
1928. The issue price was fi^ed at 95 per 
cent. Mr. Lloyd George stated that the 
Government had already had £100,000,000 
offered firm. Not less than £100 could be 
applied for. Mr. Lloyd George stated that the 
Bank of England had agreed to give important 
credit facilities in connexion with the loan. 
For a period of rather more than three years 
— ^that was from the date of the issue of the 
loan until March 1, 1918 — ^the Bank would "" 
be prepared to make advances against the 
deposit of war stock or bonds, without col- 
lateral security, of conounts equal to the 
issue price of the stock or bonds deposited 
without margin at a rate of interest 1 pei^ 
*cent. below the current bank rate. Allowing 
for redemption the yield worked out at about 
4 per cent. The loan was fully subscribed 
within a week. The banks took about 
. £100,000,000, and the remainder of the ^ 
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loan was subscribed by nearly 100,000 
investors. 

The returns of the Bankers Clearing House 
for 1914 showed the effect which the war 
exercised upon the Tendon Money Market 
during the first five months of the war. Up 
to the end of July, 1914, the total amount 
passed through the Clearing House nn^ount^*<^ 
to £10,241,209,000, an increase of £400, 032, <>00. 
On the outbreak of war the figures fell rapidly, 
and at the end of August the incrcfise had rli.- 
appoored. The grantl total fnr the year 1914 
was £14,005,018,000. a decrease of£l,771,3r>is<M»o 
as compared with 1913. 

As the war directly invrjlved dve nf nur 
principal customers, it was iuovitahlt' tliat jt- 
shnuld exercise a })rofoLJiul ijUlueuce upon tli*’ 
course of our foreign trad<-, but as a nuUt< r <-i' 
fact the actual disturbaneo was very jnueh 
less than miglit have Iteeu anticipated. 

The Board of Tiad(' returns fer the five 
months, Aiigust-Ocecrnbor, 1914, were a-< 
follows : — 

iMPoris (uno's oinitt«4), 

Deerpasp cuTTHiarcd wiMi 
coiTPsiiijiuiint; jK^riod 1013. 


1014. 

£ 

Atnount. 

£ 

Per 

Cent, 

August 

. . 42,362 

13,613 

24*3 

September . , 

45,425 

10,303 

26-6 

October 

.. 51,559 

20,172 

281 

November . . 

.. 55,087 

12,480 

18-2 

December . . 

.. 67,555 

3.560 

5-1 


ExroBTS (000*1 Mnltted). 

Deonase compand with 
oorrespondlng period 1013. 


1014. 

£ 

Amount. 

£ 

Per 

Cent. 

August 

.. 24,211 

10,809 

45*1 

September . . 

. . 26.674 

15,760 

37-1 

October 

. . 28,602 

18,020 

38*6 

Novomlx-r ., 

.. 21,601 

20,154 

45-0 

Deecmber . . 

. . 20.278 

17.048 

39*8 


llr-JCM’OUTS. 


OccniASe compared with 
corresponding period 1913. 






Amount. 

Per 

J 

n-i 


> 

£ 

Cent, 

Am; 

int 


1. c:.' 

3,730 

4:i-7 

}. 

t :lil •■‘T 




23-1 

f i 

■ l-t • 


7.17M 

2,37(i 

2P8 


1 £!•'., r 


[>.o i;: 

2.357 

29-5 

Iht 



'.•‘70 

s.Mr»,s 

v.tert 

i !iir 

M.di.lC 


i he 

outljrcalv of 

war tlio 


is 1,41 

jH'iivily. 

Tin 

figun-s for 

August 

!: 

n'3 (M 

T CCJlt. )- 

‘ss than in August, 1913. 

Itr d 


(‘-ontinuc 

d until October, 

when it 

JIM Hill tl.‘d l«) 

2S'I |.icr 

cent. 

I n N” o ve r nber thert' 


.1 > a niarki'd recovery, and for JJeceraber the 
d»’»Tfase amounted to only 5*1 per cent. The 
r of the war on tho export trade was much 
more serious. The falling olf in August 
amounted to 45*1 per cent, and this was only 
rediieeti to a decrease of 39*3 per cent, in 
December. Tho re-export trade was almost 
as badly aff(‘cted as tho export. Tho principal 
eauso of tho recovery of the impcjrts irodo was 
the rapid expansion of the imports of foodstuffs. 
1'hcro w^as a heavy falling off in the imports of 



THB ** SILVER BULLET” CONFERENCE IN PARIS. 

M. Btrk, M. Ribot, and Mr. Lloyd Georga— the Rnstian, Preach, and British Ministers— in Session at 

the Ministry of finance, Paris. 
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arrival OF £10,000,000 WORTH OF ENGLISH GOLD IN NEW YORK. 
Twenty-three automobiles, containing the gold, on the way to the Sub-Treasury. 


raw materiala. The principal falling off in 
exports was in manufactured goods — ^mainly 
cotton manufactures — and coal. The general 
result for the year was that the imports were 
valued at £697,433,000, as compared with 
£769,034,000, in 1913. The exports, including 
re-exports, were valued at £430,231,000 as 
compared with £526,461,000 in 1913. The 
excess of imports over exports was £171,713,000 
as compared with an excess of £133,917,000 for 
1613. 

The London Stock" Exchange was reopened 
on January 4, 1915, after having been closed 
for five montlis, an occiurenco for which there* 
wjis no precedent in the history of that institu- 
tion. The restrictions impo^ed by the Treasury 
were severe and had for their object the pre- 
vention of all speculative transactions and any 
kipd of trading with the enemy. The House 
was permitted to remain open between the 
hours of 10.45 a.rn. and 3 p.m. The minimum 
prices of trustee and a number of other securities, 
which were fixed while the Stock Exchange was 
closed, were revised, and no business was 
l^ermissible in these securities below the prices 
fixed. It was provided that all bargains must 
be for cash, and transactions in options and 
arbitrage business were prohibited. No dealings 


were allowed in any new issues made after 
January 4, 1916, unless specially allowed by 
the Committee and approved by the Treasury. 
Every bargain had to be ofTicially “ marked ” 
and recorded. No securities were a good 
delivery unless supported by a declaration by 
a broker or banker that they had remained in 
physical possession in the United Kingdom 
since September 30, 1914, and had not 
since the outbreak of war been in enemy 
ownership. No securities to bearer or endorsed 
in blank were good delivery, unless impressed 
with the Government stamp dated previous 
to October 1, 1914. During the period the 
Stock Excliange w as closed, prices seemed to 
have reached their level pretty well in the 
“ street ” dealings, and there was no wholesale 
marking down of prices on the re-opening. It 
will be recalled, however, that between July 20 
and July 30, 1914, there was a depreciation in 
the aggregate valuation of the securities 
. included in the table published in the “ Banker’s 
Magazine,” of £190,000,000. The outstanding 
feature of the re-opening was that business 
was much better than most people had antici- 
pated, and the public appeared to welcome the 
provision that all prices must be recorded. 

. On February 11 the Prime Minister made an 



interesting statement in the House of Commons 
upon the subject of food supplies and prices* 
Wheatf he said, was 72 per cent, dearer than 
i;t was in Februai'y, 1914, flour 75 per cent., 
British meat 6 per cent., foreign meat 12 per 
cent., sugar 72 per cent., and co^ 15 per cent, 
higher. The general level of retail food 
prices on February 1, 1915, as compared 
with those of the preceding July, had increased 
by 24 iDGi* cent, in London, by 2.3 per cent* 
in other large towns, and 20 per cent, m 
small touns and villages. So far as the 
Government could make out there Mas very 
little evidenee of a diminution (ui any im- 
portant SI tile III the eounlr^’b consumption ; 
and Mr. Asquith came to tJie ooneliision 
that, if account mih i.ikm oi llu* nan in 
the new army, the \\ or long diss probabU 
consuming more food pi i head than in any 
fonner yi'ar. 

The principal cause of the inerca«?e in the 
price of foodstuffs was the groat rise which took 
place in ocean freights. Immediately after 



the outbreak of war there was a reaetion iu 
freight rates, but from the middle of Septem* 
ber, 1914, onwards there was an upward move- 
ment, which continued throughout the re- 
mainder of the 3rear, and at the end of Decem- 
ber the berth rates from New York to Enfi^and 
were for some classes of goods three times 
greater than those ruling in July^ 1014* The 



ARRIVAL OP £10,000,000 WORTH OP ENGLISH GOLD IN NEW YORK. 
Unloading and oheoking the gold at the Sub-Treatury. 
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OVERSEA COMMERCE. 

A British cruiser convoying merchant vessels. 


principal causes of this movement in freights 
were : — 

(1) The reqiiiaitioning by the British and French 
Qovernxnents of cargo<carrying boats of the great TranS' 
Atlantic lines. At the beginning of January. 1015. it 
was estimated that 600 ocean-going steamships had been 
withdrawn for transport and other war sarviees. 

(2) The huge movement of grain from the United 
States and Canada to European ports. 

(3) The tying up of the German and Austrian merean- 
tile marine, which represented about 10 per cent, of the 
merchant shipping of the world. 


(4) The increased cost of coal, insurance, wages and 
stores. 

At the beginning of February, 1915, a gpecial 
report was issued by the Select Committee of 
the House of Commons appointed to consider a 
scheme of pensions for officers and men of the 
fighting services disabled by wounds or disease 
and for widows and dependents of those killed. 
The report recommended various increases on 
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the pensions proposed in the White J 'uiXT issued 
in November, 1914. Mr. G. N. Barnes, M.P., 
who was a member of the Select Committee, 
said that the actuarial estimates submitted to 
the Committee provided for a total outlay ex- 
tending over the whole p< riod of £340,000,000. 
That sum corresponded to a figiu*c in tlio Whito 
Paper of the preceding November standing at 
£202,000,000, so that the agitation in favoui* of 
the increase of allowances and pensions had 
been a very costly one for the country. Com- 
paring the maximum yearly expeialitun!- - the 
first year after the war — the figures were 
£8,240,000 in the November Whito IV.pcr as 
against £13,310,000 under the now schcino. 

On October 12 the Financial SetTotary to tlio 
War OfTico stated in the House of C<anmoi\s 
that the total amount of tlio f)a\'Trieiils to de- 
pendents of soldiers then exceeded £ 1,000, uou 
per week. (The nuinbor of married meiTs 
separation allowances was stated to be 857, Ooo 
on September 1, 1915.) 

At the same time the Financial Seerelary to 
the Admiralty said that the total of the weekly 
payments to the dependents of sailors was 
£ 200 , 000 . 

On March 1 the Priino Minister said tliat the 
two Votes of Credit already passes! hy tlu' 
House — namely, £100,000,000 on August 0, 
1914, and £225,000,000 on November 15, 1011 — 
had been foimd insufficient to meet the ex- 
pondituro which would bo incurred \ip to 
March 31, and he therefore asked for a fiirtlir i 
grant of £37,000,000, making a total of 
£302,000,000. Mr. Asquith said tliat by the 
end of the financial year on March 31 the 
WOT would have lasted 240 days, and the 
average expenditure during that period from 
the votes of credit worked out at about 
£1,500,000 per day. He added that the 
war expenditure had risen rapidly, and from 
April 1 they would be spending over £1,700,000 
a day above the normal. In order to start 
the new financial year Mr. Asquith then 
moved the fourth Vote of Credit amoimting to 
£250,000,000, which he estimated would pro* 
vide for all the expenditure up to the middle of 
July, t.e. for 100 dayi^ He pointed out that 
this Vote differed from its predecessors, inasmuch 
as it provided not only for war expenditure but 
for the whole of the normal peace expenditure 
on the Army and Navy, which might be 
estimated at £220,000 per day. He said 
that the War Office calculated that from the 
beginning of April, 1915, the total expenditure 
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on Army services would bo at the rate of 
£1,500,(K)0 per day, w ith a tendency toincreoscN 
and that tlie exyicndituro on the Navy would 
jimount to about £100,000 [)cr day. 

Mr. I.Inyd Hcorgtr presented Jus second war 
l)iidgt‘t on ^Ifiy 4, 1915. Ho said the principal 
features of tlie pest firuuieitd year were, (1) the 
co>t of the A\iir, wliieli he e.stinmted at 
£3{>O.OOO.OOU up \u Maivli 31, 1915, and (2) tlw 
biioyjuit.y of the hicome. T.ix. I’lic ydeld of the 
Incnrie* Tex utlribufahle to the ilrst Ihidgot of 
lOl-l l.i was j)ut by Mr. 1.1 oyd George at 
£40,000, One. 'I’he forecast mado in November 
of the yield as increased by the rate levied in 
that lindgt‘t a, is £53,000,000 ; the actual yield 
was t‘5‘h2T9,Ouo. Tho yield of the »Snp(T Tax 



[Svai'n#. 

MR. G. N. BARNES, M.P. 


attributable to the first Budget was £8,135,000 ; 
and, though the rates wore increased in Novem- 
ber, Mr. Lloyd George did not expect to receive 
more than £8,400,000. Tho actual yield proved 
to be £10,120,000. 

The total excess of the yield of Income Tax 
and Super Tax over the estimate of November, 
1914, was nearly £8,000,000. W ith regard to 
Customs and Excise, th*' November estimate 
was £73,900,000, and the revenue actually 
received came to £80,975,000, on increase of 
£7,075,000 on the estimate. Of that increase 
£3,000,000 came from forestahnents, notably on 
spirits, tea and tobacco, and £2,182,000 was 
due to an increase in the consumption of spirits. 

The total revenue for the year amounted to 
£226,694,000, an increase of £28,451,000, and 
the expenditure of £560,474,000, leaving a 
deficiency of £333,780,000. 

The following is a summary of the war 
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M. BARK. 

The Russian Minister of Finance. 


charges up to March 31. 1915. and the sources 
from which the charges were met : 

War Charges to March 31, 1915. 

£ 

Debt obairges 2,786,000 

Army and Navy Expenditure 280,545,000 

Advances by way of Loans to Dominions 

Allied f’owers, etc. 51,825,000 

Advances for purchases of foodstuffs, etc.., 14,640,000 

Payments to Railway Companies ... .. 6,852,000 

Miscellaneous services 3,138,000 

Total estimated War Charges 359,786,000 

Statement Showing How the Above Charges were Met, 

£ 

Su8i)ension of part of the New Sinking Fund 8,003,000 

New Taxation 23,003,000 

Issue of 3| per cent. War Loan 1925-28 ... 296,000,000 
8 per cent. Exchequer Bonds, 1920 ... 47,700,000 

Treasury Bills 64,150,000 

Total ‘ ... 433,856,000 

Difference added to Exchequer balance £ 

brought forward 74,070,000 

The new year, therefore, began with a balance 
in hand of £83.000.000. 

It will be observed that out of a total war 
expenditure of £359.780.000 incurred up to 
M^h 31. 1915. no less than £76.455.000 was 
required for advances to the Dominions and to 
our Allies and for miscellaneous expenditure. 

Mr. Lloyd George frankly intimated his belief 
that it was not a suitable moment to attempt 
a forecast of the probable expenditure upon the 
war up to March 31. 1916, or to submit pro- 
posals for. that purpose. Nevertheless he sub- 
mitted two estimates. The first, which showed ' 


an outlay of £638.000.000. was based upon the 
assumption that the war would last up to 
September 30. 1915. and the second estimate, 
which showed an outlay of £978.000.000. was 
based upon the assumption that the war would 
last until March 31. 1916. The following table 
contains the details of the two estimates 

Bttimate for Estimate for 
6 months 18 months . 

£ t 

Army 400,000^000 600,000,000.. 

Navy 180.000,000 140.000 000 

Railways. OompensatloD ^ 

for Bombardmants. 

Raids, etc. 11.000.000 ^ 88,000,000f 

Advances to Allies and 

Dominions 100,000,000 800,000,000 

Compensation provisioh of 

canteens.. 7,000,000 10,000,000 

Total 688.000,000 978.000,000 

As a matter of fact the second estimate 
was hopelessly inadequate, the principal in- 
crease being in the Advances to Allies and 
Dominions, and the final estimate of the 
war expenditure up to March 31 was given by 
Mr. McKenna as £1,465,000,000. 

The completion of the new Coalition Ministry 
was announced on June 11. Mr. Lloyd George 
became the Minister of Munitions and Mr. 
McKenna took his place as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Mr. Montagu became Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury in the place of Mr. 
Acland. 

The fifth Vote of Credit was moved by Mr. 
Asquith on June 15, the amount being 
£250,000,000. He said the average expenditure 
out of the Votes of Credit passed on March 1. 
during the 73 days up to June 12, was approxi- 
mately £2.600.000 per day, and the Treasury 
had in hand an unexpended balance of 
£56,000,000. He estimated that the total 
expenditure from the new Vote of Credit would 
not be much less than £3.000.000 a day during 
the ensuing months, and it would take them on 
imtil well into September. The principal new 
feature in the fifth Vote of Credit was the pro* 
vision for repayment to the Bank of England 
of advances made by them at the request of 
His Majesty’s Government for the general 
purposes of the war. 

The terms and conditions of the second War 
Loan were explained by Mr. McKenna t6 the 
House of Commons on June 21. The principal 
features were as follows * 

The Loan was for an unspecified amount^ in 
order to aUow for the uncertain extent to which 
its provisions for converting older Government 
seouritieB might be q^zed. 
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The Loan was issued at par, and carried 
interest at the rate of 4j^ per cent, per annum. 

The State had the right to repay at par in 
1925, or at any subsequent date, and the stock- 
holder could in any event demand repayment 
in 1945. 

Holders of the first War Loan issued in 
November, of Consols and of and 2} p^ cent, 
^^nuitiea oottid <m oeiiain oondiUona invert 

ifor every £i00 0ia invesi^ 

>^w L^ vm entitled to an 
, amount of his holdings'^m the first Loan taSusk 
up at the price of issue, 95, (so that he had to 
add £5 in cash), and converted into new War 
Stock. 

Holders of £75 of Consols could convert that 
sum into £50 in the now Loan by first applying 
for £100 of the new Loan. Tliis arrangoinent 
made Consols exchangeable at fiCf* 

Annuities similarly wcto exchangeable in the 
proportion of £78 in per cent, and £67 in 
2 J per cent, to £50 of the new Loan. 

The minimum subscription through the Bank 
of Kngland was £100. 

For the small investor Bonds of the new Loan 
in denominations of £5 and £25 were on sale 


at the Post Oflices, wliile Scrip Vouchers for 
£1, 10s. and 5s., carrying a slightly higher 
interest, wore also on sale at the Post Offices, 
until December 1, and, when they reached 
£5 or any multiple of £5, could be exchanged 
for Bonds. 


An important privilege was added forhoUbn^ 
of the new Loan in the proviso that, in 
of the issue of any. later tpaai 
Oiotb d^ed ' 

as carii'into 

- The list of appltetkaas^.elb^ 
and on July 13 the Cltancellor of the 
luinounced that £570,000.000 had been ^ 
scribed through the Bank of Englcuid, while r- 
some £15,000,000 more could be added fre^ 
the Post Office Receipts.* The individual 
applications through the Bank of England 
numbered 655,000. About £200,000,000 wae 


subscribed by the Joint Stock Banks them« 
selves, tlie largest among their contributions 
being those of the London City and Midland 
Bank £21.000,000, Lloyd’s Bank £21,000,000, 
London County and Westminster Bank, 


* The receipts through the Post Office at the end of 
1915 ftmounted to £30,642,000. 
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Counting pence saved by children in London 
schools. 



£20,000,000, Union of London and Smiths 
Bank, £8,500,000. 

A largo number of holders of the first war 
loan and of Consols and Annuities avaOed 
themselves of the privilege of converting their 
holdings into the new per cent, loan, and 
the following table shows the amounts converted 
and the balances unconverted of the different 
issues of Government securities : 

Amount Amount Balance 

Stock. Previou$ily Converted. Un- 

Outatanding. converted. 

£ £ £ 

Conaols .. .. 63A.101.000 204.000.000 332.101,000 

Anntiitira. 24 p.c. .. 20,812.000 7,500,000 22.312,000 

Annuities. 2| p.c. . . .3.81.3,000 1,000.000 2,813,000 

War Loan 3^ p.e. . . 850.000.000 135,000,000 215.000.000 

Totals .7 019,720.000 j 847,600,000 672,226,000 

I^ed by an important letter from “ A Banker,*' 
printed in The Times of June 9, 1915, public 
misgivings had ‘meanwhile been increasing 
txs to the growth of war expenditure and the 
apparent failure of the Government to grapple 
with the question of economy and retrench- 
ment in both public and private expenditure. 
To some extent, but without much actual 
effect, the urgency of the matter was ad- 
mitted by the Government, for on June 29 
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TEACHING ECONOMY IN SCHOOLS. 

The significance of the War Loan explained to the pupils, 
s Small picture s Children 'subeoribing to the War Lomi. 
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IHK I^RhNCH WAR LOAN. 
Fxchan^in^ gold for paper at the Bank of France. 


Mr. Asquith and Mr. Bonar L«u\ both ^poke 
fctrongly at a Guildhall mutiny rm the uud 
of economy. On July G an nupoituit d« !> ite 
took place in tho Hou’^f ot J^oid'' on the 
motion of Lord IMidleton ; 

“That in view of tlie mn‘-saiv i \pt ntli- 
ture on the war it is in thc» opinion of this 
House incumbent on IIis ^lajc sty’s Govern- 
ment to take immediate stops to reduce 
tho civil expenditure of the country.” 

On July 21 Mr. Asqmth announced tho 
appointment of a Retrenchment Committee, 
consisting of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Lord Midleton, Mr. H. T. Baker, jM.P,, Sir 
Leo Chiozza Money, M.P., Mr. J. Mason, M.P., 
Mr. Evelyn Cecil, INLP., Mr. J. H. Thomas, 
M.P., Sir G. Claughton, Mr. G. Farrer, and 
Mr. Harold Cox. The terms of reference were 
as follows : 

“ To inquire and report w^hat savmgs of 
public expenditure can, in view of the neces- 
sities created by the war, be effected in the 
Civil Departments without detriment to 
the interests of the State.*” 

On July 82 an important deputation of 
City men waited upon the Prime Minister to 
urge the importance of greater thrift in the 
public departments of the State, and in regard 


to piivato rxfMuditim md the input noeos- 
Fity that iKw tcixcition should Ix^ imposed 
foithwith on all ckisstn. Well known Free 
Fr uh rs, who foirned put of tho di put.itinn, 
niiii 1 the Fiuru Alnnstt r to impose now taxa- 
tion upon imports not only for the purpose of 
raising roviimo but designed to reduce tho con- 
sumption of import! d good^. They also 
pressed upon thi' l*remier the desirability of 
Widening the scope of the ineomo tax and tho 
institution of a “ war profits ” tax. Tho 
efforts of the Retrenchment Committee in the 
direction of economy were not as productive 
as had been hoped. On January 18, 1916, 
Lord Midleton, speaking at Sheffield, said 
that six months before, in deference to strong 
pressure in Parliament, the Committee had 
started to consider possible reductions in the 
Civil Service Estimates, which in twenty years 
hod risen from £32,000,000 to £90,000,000. 
But tho Committee had been strangely ham- 
pered by circumstances. About £35,000,000 
of this increase was ruled out of consideration 
as being due to new policy determined upon by 
Parliament. For sixteen weeks — from Sep- 
tember 9 to December 29 — ^the Committee 
was kept adjourned owing to prior claims of 
the Budget ; while of the £10,000,000 of 
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economies which were proposed for iimnediate 
adoption, two-thirds were abandoned by the 
Cabinet before the House of Commons had 
considered thorn. In Ireland the Nationalist 
Leaders declined to associate their party 
with a review of expenditure at the present 
time. Yet in that country Civil expenditure 
was notoriously high. Kven the Government 
themselves did not know what the war was 
costing us. In May, 1915, the deficit for the 
year was put at £866,000,000. In July they 
were told £960,000,000. In December, despite 
immense increases of taxation, it liad risen to 


But the daily rate of expenditure was neces* 
sarily uncertain and it might be substantially 
more than £3,000,000 a day. It was expe- 
dient, he said, that the Government should 
accelerate and make ample provision for the 
obligations to the Bank of England, and be in 
a position to meet the financial requirements of 
our Allies. The latter item might grow with 
the adherence to our cause of States which 
did not take part in the war in its earlier 
stages. In the last vote of credit the advances 
by way of loan were limited to the Dominions 
and Protectorates and the Allied Powders. 



AT THE ROYAL MINT: 

£1,200,000,000. For 1916-17 it would bo far 
larger. Yet six montlis elapsed between the 
time that the Retrenchment Committee pressed 
the Government to place some outside check on 
Army and Navy expenditure and the appoint-, 
ment of Committees to examine it, while the 
Munitions Department, which had by far the 
largest liabilities, had not yet been examined. 

The Prime Minister asked for a further Vote 
of Credit for £150,000,000 on July 20. He said 
that if the future expenditure were taken at 
roughly £3,000,000 per day the balance of 
£199,000,000 remaining from previous votes 
of credit would last until September 21. 


MELTING THE GOLD. 

Those limiting, words had been omitted on that 
occasion. 

Towards the end of July the tendency of 
the American exchange to become increasingly 
unfavourable created anxiety. ‘ Immediately 
after the outbreak of war it had been as liigh 
in our favour as 36, and as the normal “ gold 
parity ” is 4-8665 this represented a premium 
of 20 per cent. At the beginning of 1915 
it had fallen back to 4*86, but by April a slow 
but steady decline set in, and the fall became 
more rapid towards August, while finally on 
September 1 the New York cable rate on London 
went as low as 4*50. Among the reasons 
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Fluetuationt of the New York Exchange on London and on Berlin : June, 1914>-March, 1916. 

On Januaiy 28 the German Oovemment started a scheme for « fixing” Ihe value of the mark for the purpose of 
the exchange in neutral markets. It will be noticed that in New York, after some fluctuations, the result was only 
that the depreciation in the mark went still further. In March, 1916, it stood at a discount of 24 per cent. In 
Switzerland the depreciation was 26 per cent., in Holland 29 per cent., and in the Scandinavian countries 
30 per cent. 


which contributed to this result were the 
following: (1) The finance bills which usually 
matured in August were practically non- 
existent ; (2) the American cotton crop and 
the record wheat crop were beginning to move 
.forward ; (3) and, above all, exceedingly 

heavy payments had to be made in New York 
for the increasing purchases by the British 
Govmmient for supplies on behalf of the 
Allies. At last serious representations were 
made by the leading bankers in the City to 
the Government, and a definite policy for 
restoring the exchange was concerted with 
France. An Anglo-French Conunission was 
sent to New York at the beginning of Sep- 
tember, Lord Reading, Sir Edward Holden, 
and Sir H. Babington Smith being the principal 
'British envoys, and they diSuussed the whole 
position with the leading American bankers. 
As the outcome of these negotiations it was 
fBUinounced at the end of the month that the 
issue of an Anglo-French loan for $500,000,000 
had been arranged, England and France each 
taking half the proceeds, and the debt con- 


stituting a joint and several obligation of the 
British and French Exchequers. The loan 
was to be issued in five-year 6 per cent. 
Bonds, redeemable at par, but convertible into- 
4J per cent. Bonds of a fifteen to twenty -five 
years’ currency. 

ITie whole amount was taken by an under- 
writing syndicate of American bankers at 06,. 
in order that they might mako a public issue- 
at 98. Allowing for redemption the true- 
interest worked out at about £5 19s. Id. per 
cent. There was some disa|>pointment and 
a good deal of criticism as to the costliness of 
this loan, but the experts who knew the diffi- 
culties felt that the Commission had made a 
fair bargain, particularly in view of the fact 
that the yield on other securities available 
to the American public was at a very high 
rate, and that there was an organized move- 
ment by German -Americans to prevent 
American banks from participating in loans 
to the Allies. Subsequently the English Joint 
Stock Banks made arrangements whereby an 
additional credit of £10,000,000 should be 
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fcnihooming to prevent further fluctuations, 
and this sum was, if necessary, to be supported 
by an additional £10,000,000 or £20,000,000 
from other sources. 

The diagram on page 250 shows the course 
of the rates of cxcliange in Now York on 
London and Berlin respectively from Juno, 
1914, to March 1010. It illustrates the alm(»st 
uninterrupted fall in Oorinan credit, and the 
effect of the stops taken to restore stc^rling 
exchange is clearly iiKlicatod. 

A considia’ahlo amount of irritalion was 
manifested in busines.-^' circles th«il tht' (Jovctu- 
mont had not talmn the Ainr‘pi<‘au exchange 
in hand earlier in the year, and IukI allowi'd it 
to drift until the Ouctuations ha<l hccofuo s«) 
acute as seriously lo haiiifXT liiulc. but the 
special measures ta.kt‘n in Scptenibfr u«'rc 
successful, Jind resnherl in a r*|»i<l lrtiprov<‘ 
incnt. liy the end of Ikjcemhcr i he exchange 
rose to 4*74. — a figure all the more satisfactory 
beeauso, owing to the increased c(>s't of fn*ighl. 
and insura, nc<', the wi^rking ^old parity ’ 
was now about 4*7t}l. The Ihink, htnvcver, 
continued to Iosf> gold, and in order to avoid 
a repetition of th<' diiliculties eNpericneod in 
July and August/ tlio Governm<Mit were .strongly 
urged to adopt a policy of preparation in con- 
nexion with the further loans which it would 
lio ne(;t\ssary to arrange in the United States. 

Tt was })ointed out that alt hough many Urit ish 
holders of Amia’ican secairitios had taken advan- 
tage of the high jirices ruling in New York, 
and the additional profit resulting from the 
oxehango, there was still an enormous amount 
of such securities held in the United Kingdom, 
VarioiLS estimates were made from time to 
time by authorities on both sides of the Atlantic 
as to the total amount of American securities 
held in Great Britain before the war and the 
amount which had been disposed of up to the 
end of September. These authorities appeared 
to think that of original holdings of between 
£600,000,000 and £800,000,000 it was probable 
that between £150,000,000 and £200,000,000 
had been sold back to America. It was sug- 
gested that Inrgo blocks of these securities 
should be purchased or borrowed from private 
lenders by the British Government, and used 
either for paying in dollars in New York or 
as collateral for future loans there. 

The Treasury adopted the suggestion, and 
at the end of December it was announced that, 
with a view to facilitating the maintenance 
of the exchanges between the United Kingdom 


and the United States the Treasury were pjre» 
pared to purchase certain American and 
Canadian dollar scMMirities owned in Great 
Britain, or to receive such securities on deposit. 
Irx the case of iiurchase the Treasury offered 
the curroiil market price to be paid either in 
cash or in 5 per cent . ICxcliequcr Bonds falling 
duo Doi'cmher 1, 19*2(1, at par. In the case of 
t'ceurifies (k^positod (»n loan the lender was to 
receive from (,he 'J’reasury all interest and 
Jividoinl^ ))aid in resju-efc of tlio securities, 
and also by way of consideration for the loan 
a pa\'mcni at the rate of oiK^-half of I per cent. 
l>or annum, (‘alculntod on the face value of the 
soeurit i()s. It was stipulated, Jiowever, in 
the case of securities deposited on loan, that 


t 


THE THRIFT CAMPAIGN. 

Poster published by«the War Savings Committee. 

the Treasury reserved an option, if necessary, 
to sell thorn in the United States, in which 
case it would pay the British owners tlie current 
market price with a bonus of 2 i)er cent. 

An interesting statement with regard to the 
mobilization of American securities was made 
by the Chairman of the Prudential Assurance 
Company (Mr. Thomas C. Dewey) at the 
annual meeting on March 2, 1916. Mr. 

Dewey said that the company had placed at 
the disposal of the Government all their holding 
of American securities. It was their practice 
to detach the sheets of coupons from the 
Bonds 4n order to facilitate the cashing of 
them as they fell due. These coupons had 
again to be attached to the Bonds, and within' 
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JOINT WAR COUNCIL IN PARIS. 

The Ministers of France and Great Britain conferring in Paris^cene in the Council Chamber at the Qua! d’Orsay, November 17, 1915. On the left-hand side of the table 
ere the British Ministers — Sir Edward Grey, Mr. Asquith, Mr. Balfour, and Mr. Lloyd George. Facing them are M. Briand, General Gallieni, General Joffire. end 

Admiral Laeaze. 
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a period of forty -eight hours over 44,000 bonds 
of a nominal value of over £8,750,000 were 
checked, removed from their own strong room^p 
had their sheets of coupons attached, and were 
dispatched to the Bank of England. The 
actual Bonds themselves made up six motor- 
omnibus loads. The adhesive paper used to 
affix the sheets of coupons rnoasurcd well 
over eight miles. A staff of about iOO was 
engaged until nearly midiiigiit. The work 
was carried out under the ij^-i’sonal super- 
vision of the Directors, and wiion all was 
finished the Bank* of England informed them 
that everything had been found correct, 
except that a single coupon of the vuIik' of 
only a few shillings had in some unexpliiinc<l 
mamier vanished. 

On Soptomb(?r 15 the Prime Minister asked 
the House of Commons to grant tlio so vent b 
vote of credit, amoujiting to £250,000,000. 
He said the average daily rate of oNpenditurn 
for the 108 days from A|.>ril 1 to July 17 was 
£2,900,000, and for the lit’<v*six days from 
July 18 to Scptcjnb«r 11 the average wjc- 
£4,200,000. Mr. Asquitli said that tho main 
reason for this vast giowtli of i‘X[jcndituro wus 
the extent of our advances tt> our Allies. Tim 
next was the expenditure upon tJie Army, of 
which tho principal faelop of iiieroaso was the 
expenditure on munitions. In tho case of 
tho Navy tho expenditure rost) steiwlily until 
June. Since then it had sho\\'n a decline and 
the daily rate for the expenditure on tlu^ 
Navy in September was £600,000. With 
regard to the future gross expenditure he 
suggested that £5,000,000 per day would be 
a safe estimate. Tho great increase in the daily 
expenditure made a profound impression, and 
the necessity for national economy was now 
impressed more than ever on all competent 
financial critics. 

Mr. McKenna presented the third War 

Budget on September 21. The principal items 

of expenditure for the year to March 31, 1916, 

were as follows : 

£ 

Navy 190,000,000 

Army 715,000,000 

Advance! to Overseas Dominions and 

Allied Powers 423,000,000 

Pre-and-Post Moratorium Bills 36.000,000 

Purchases of food supplies, eto 50,000,000 

Interest on new War Debt 45,324,000 

Total war expenditure 1,465,324,000 

Oonsolidated Fund Services : — 

Interest, eto., on old debt £22,055,000 

Payments to Local Toxo- . 
tton Aooount 11,025,000 


Civil Service, Customs and Excise € 

Inland Revenue Departments and Post 
Oilice 90,696,000 

Total expenditure £1,090,000,000 

The new estimate of expenditure was 
£457,000,000 more than the amount estimated 
for a whole year by Mr. Lloyd Georg© in May. 

The estimated revenue from the taxation in 
force at the date of the Budget in May, 1915, 
was £272,000,000 and Mr. McKenna made the 
following proposals for now taxation r — 

Income Tax.--- 10 per cent, nddod to tho cxlHling rates $ 
only half of tho incruoso (20 per cent.) to be imposed for 
the year to March 31, 10 16. 'J*he exemption limit lo be 
rodiiccd from £160 to £130 ; and the abatement limit to 
bo £120 whero it wiis £160, and where it was £150 or 
tl2U it would bocomo £100, Provision was made to 
onaljlo the payment o£ tho tax by in-.lnlmontH in certain 
oases. Tho alteiMliooii in tho iiicomo inx wore expected 
to prodiioo an ioiwil £11,271,000 in Jlihl-lO, and 
£11,100,000 in a lull ettVeiivo year. Certain ailditions 
were also rnaile to I ho Stij>» r Tax. 

Cxf-r - s I’rolits - -'I hitj tax really coiiKlitiited an 
ndilit iuual luo<»iuo Tax, '^I’ho trades or pi’of(\<^sions 
liiiMo to thn tax in'‘lu«lcd any e»irried on in the United 
o or owned or carried on in any other place by 
porMins enhnurily rosidorit in the United Kingdom. 
l'arm'"iv, i»iliriAhs. and pruhvsional men wore exempt. 
Any biiMiH'ss nr trade to wlucli the tax ap|>U(^i was 
liahle to pay to the K.vchefpicr a sura equal to 50 per 
cent, of tJm ivmoniit by which the profits for tho 
“ accounting period ” oxccodod by more than £200 the 
dclincd jjro-war Htandard of profits. The tax only 
appli«id to periods of account toriniinding after August 
4, 1014, and bcf. re July 1, 1915. Profits earned in 
periods ending later were to be dealt with by subsequent 
legislation on the same lines. The new tax was esti- 
mated to produce £6, OOO.OfMl in 191.^-16 and £37,000,000 
in a full cfioctivo year. 

Customs and Excise. — Duty on sugar increased from 
Is. lOd. per cwt. to 9s. 4d. j)cr owt. Tea, tobacco, cocoa* 
coffee, oliicory and dried fruits an all-round incrcaso of 
50 per cent, in the existing duties. Motor spirits, an 
incrcaso of duty of 3d. por gallon. 

Imported Luxuries. — An ad valorem duty of 334 
per cent, or its equivalent in tho form of a specific tax — 
that is to say on weight, instead of on price — on motor 
cars, motorcycles, cinema films, clocks, watches, musical 
instruments, plate glass. 

Post Office, etc. — Some important changes in postal* 
telegraph and telephone rates were proposed, but the 
most important of all, namely tho proposed abolition of 
halfpenny postage, was abandoned as a result of pressure 
brought to bear upon the Government. 


The following table shows the changes 
effected by tho now war taxation : 



Revenue 
received in 
1913-14. 

Estimate for 
1915-16. 

Estimate fas 
1916-17. ‘ 

Costoras . • 

Sxcifie . . . . 

Estate Duties . . 

Stamps . . . . 

Land Tax . . 

House Duty 

Income Tax, incL 

Super Tax 

Excess Profits Tax 
Land Value Duties 

£ 

85.450.000 

89.600.000 

27.350.000 
9,966,000 

700.000 
8,000,000 

47.240.000 

715.000 

£ 

48,000.000 

64,850,000 

30.0(M),000 

6,600.000 

660.000 

1,990,000 

116.424,000 

6,000,000 

350,000 

■111 III 

gs 

Total Revenue from 
Taxes 

Kon-Tax Bevenne.. 

168,020,000 

85,214,000 

265.674.000 

39,340.000 

844,722,000 

89,340,000 

TOTAL BXVXXUX 

108,243,000 

805,014,000 

884,118,000 


18,980,000 
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In three years, 1914-1917, notwithstanding 
the enormous disturbance of the economic 
system occeusioned by the war, the revenue 
from taxation was, thus, to show an increcuse 
from £163,000,000 to well over £350,000,000, 
an advance of £187,000,000, or 114 per cent. 

Mr. McKenna said the now taxation waS esti* 
mated t-o produce £33,000,000 in the year to 
March 31, 1916, and adding the estimated 
revenue under the previous basis of taxation the 
total revenue would amount to £305,000,000. 
The deficit for the year would, therefore, be 
£1,285,000,000 and the total amount of the 



AMERICA’S WAR LOAN TO ALLIES. 
Mr. J. P. Morgan and Lord Reading in New York. 

deadweight debt at the close of the financial 
year would amount to £2,200,000,000, and the 
revenue for the new year might be estimated at 
£387,000,000. 

As a matter of fact the yield of the new taxes 
both direct and indirect wa.s considerably 
underestimated by Mr. McKenna in September. 
The Chancellor anticipated that the revenue 
from Income Tax and Super Tax would amount 
to £116,424,000 ; up to March 18 the amount 
received was £118,323,000. The receipts from 
Customs were put down at £48,900,000, the 
amount received up to March 18 was 
£56,045,000. Excise was expected to provide 


£54,850,000 ; the amount received up to 
March 18 was £60,120,000. Thus with two 
weeks* revenue still to come in the receipts 
of the Exchequer were £14,000,000 in excess 
of the estimate. 

The Budget was on the whole favourably 
received. The most widely discussed features 
were the excess profits tax, the yield from which, 
it was widely held, luid been greatly under- 
estimated by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and the import duties on luxuries. A certain 
amount of criticism was directed to the dis- 
proportion between the growth of direct and 
indirect taxation, and it was pointed out that, 
whereas in 1888 when the national revenue wear 
£87,424,000, direct taxes only provided 45*3 
per cent, of the total tax revenue and indirect 
taxes 54*7 per cent., the preliminary figmes for 
1916-17 indicated that 66‘6 per cent, of the tax 
revenue for that year would be derived from 
direct taxation and only 33*3 per cent, from 
indirect taxation. 

Mr. Montagu, speaking in tlie House on 
October 13, warned the country emphatically 
about the real meaning of the cost of the war. 
He said that for the current year the estimated 
expenditure was £1,690,000,000 and the esti 
mated revenue £305,000,000, leaving a deficit 
of £1,286,000,000. For next year, if the present 
rate of expenditure were maintained, the 
expenditure would bo £1,825,000,000, and the 
revenue on the present basis was expected to 
realize £387,000,000, leaving a deficit of 
£1,438,000,000. It would be seen, therefore, 
ho added, that our burden involved a total 
expenditure by the Govermnent amounting to 
not less than two-thirds of the entire estimated 
national income. The expenditure would havi? 
to be borne by the nation almost entirely either 
in the form of tax or loan. Allowing for any 
loans which could be raised abroad, every 
citizen ought to be prepared to put at least 
one-half of his current income at the disposal 
of the State either in the form of tax or loan. 
There seemed to be an opinion that these huge 
deficits could be found out of the accumulated 
wealth of the coimtry. But they could not tax 
capital which could not be realized, and much 
accumulated wealth was in forms which could 
not be converted except in so ftu* as the property 
represented by it could be s(dd to foreign 
purchasers. 

This striking declaration did much to attrac;t 
renewed public attention to the gravity of the 
financial problem, and the need of drastic public 
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ARRANGING AMERICA’S 9500,000,000 WAR LOAN TO THE ALLIES. 

Members of the Andlo-Freneh Commission and prominent American bankers in New York. 
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and private economy. An important manifesto 
upon the subject of national thrift, signed by 
some of the foremost men in the world of busi- 
ness, was published on December 23. The 
manifesto declared : 

In a long war ouccoss doponda mainly upon the 
roapectivo financial resniircoa of the combatnnta, and the 
consequent power of one of them to maintain, or to add 
to its fighting strength when the other's is doeliiiing, or 
is not capable of expansion. It is not in doubt tliat fia* 
financial resources of the Allies, when fully mobili/.*‘d 
and wisely controlled, will bo vastly yri'ator than the 
oiiomios*. . . . The Allies liavo «''seiiil»lcd new armies of 
ovorwholining strength in .Kr.un e, in Kuhsia, iu Itul> 
and in Groat Britain, and everything iie»Ot>d to equifi 
them and to supply thorn witli munitions has been 
secured, or is in process of manufacturo. "J'he mily thinjf 
remaining to bo done is to provi«lo all tiic nioi'‘*v needed 
to support those vast nnnies of now iikmi nnd to pay ii.>r 
the vast quantities of anna and munitiiMH now being 
manufactured in all juirts of the world. 

The task of finrling tlio greater part of the immenso 
sums of money needed by the Alli«.‘S is tlic speei.il duty 
of the British people, for they in ]inrlirular po-..-« -. > tlu' 
necessary linaneial resources, 'i'heii* inanulaet urine 
power has not boon rodueod by invasion, their cities huA e 
not been (hist roved, their ports have not been .diut off 
from the rest of the world and (heir ineomo has not bei n 
diminished by tho idisenco of tourists and by ot}»»*r 
circumstances, indeed the ineomo of tho Briti.-h people 
has been maintained at a very higli level. Their exports 
though not so groat as before tho wtir, are greater than 
they wore as reconlly as 1901), llicir income, from interest 
on capital invested abroad, has been reduced but little, 
tho earnings of their ships are greater than ever, and their 
factories are working full time. Moreover, the efToct 
upon tho production of tho nation of the mobiii/ation of 
a great army has been largely neutralized by the more 
vigorous and efloctive work of tho civilian population in 
general and of tho women in particular. In tlie current 
calendar year (1915) tho Britush people w'ill spend about 
£1,300.000.000 upon w'ar and government, and next year 
(1016) will need to spend about £1,800,000,000 in place 
of a sum of about £200,000.000 a year before the war. 

• . . No ono can realize the vastness of the task before 
the nation without becoming keenly conscious that it 
demands the strenuous co-operation of every man and 
woman, youth and maiden in the country ; that tho 
nation's energies must be completely concentrated upon 
tho production of really essential things ; and that the 
production of all non-ossontials must be wholly stopped. 
Moreover, not only must the nation avoid the consump- 
tion of all non-ossentials. but must oven restrict the 
consumption of essentials to the limits of eilicioncy. • • . 
Only by all classes, employers and employed alike, 
adding to and most carefully husbanding income, by 
selling foreign securilios and by creating foreign credits, 
will it be possible to provide the vast sum needed by tho 
nation and the nation's Allies. 

On November 11 the Prim© Minister moved 
tho eighth vote of credit amounting to 
£400,000,000, and he gave the following par- 
ticulars of the war expenditure from April 1 to 
November 6 : 

£ 

Army, Navy and Munitions 617,300,000 

Repayments to Bank of England ... 104,000,000 

Loons to Dominions and Allies 08.300,000 

Food Supplies, etc. 32.500.000 

Total ... 74.3.100,000 

This total gave an average of £3,377,000 per 
day (or, inoluding the ordinary expenditure and 


the interest on the war debt, £3,847,000). Mr. 
Asquith added, “ We see no reason to suppose 
that during the next two*aad-a-half months 
the total issues from the Vote of Credit we are 
now osldng for will exetiod the figure on which 
my last estimate was based, namely £5,000,000 
a day — a safe, t will not call it a liberal, figare;*^ 

From tlie figures furnisJied by Mr. Asquith 
on November 11 it is pos.siblo to frame the folV 
lowing e.stiiiia.to of tho gross and tho net war 
oxpoiidituro of tho Britisli Government from the 
outhn ak of war up to March 31, 1916 ; 

I LoaiiA to 
I Bominlonfl 
■uTul Allies tind 

Ttriod. Dross l rurclmscs oi Net 

Outlay. : KuodstutTs. Expenditure. 

} Ill-payments 
I ti> bank of 
I KuKlaiid. 

:£!£'£ 

Viiij. 4, 1914, to 

Mar 31, 191 r» .. 35l).78«.M0(r HO.TSfi.OOO ! 379,000,(KK» 

\|>iil 1. 19f5. t« 1 1 i 

Xov. 1111.% .. I 743,100,000 : 225.MOO.OOO 1 517.:i00,000 

7. 19!.% to ; I I 

M.-ir. 31, 1916 .. 1 f»77.70(M)00 ; 2W.000.000 ! 387.71)0,000 

'iMl'ALa .. I.78o.5«0,000 . %tm.586.000 ;1,184.01K),000 

. : 

Our net expenditure, witliout taking into 
consideration tho capita) vakio of pensions and 
allowances up to March 31, 1916, may be esti- 
mated at £1,184,000,000. A considerable pro- 
portion of the sum lent to our Allies and 
Dominions, £596,586,000, should be ulti- 
mately recoverable. 

Tho oiglit Votes of Credit from tho outbreak of 
war up to Dtcembcr 31, 1915, were as follows : 

Period endino Margu 31, 1915. 

£ £ 

Auguste, 1911 100,000,000 

November 15, 1914 ... 22.'>, 000.000 

March 1. 1916 37,000,000 

362,000,000 

Period April 1, 1015, to December 31, 1915. 

Mtirch 1, 1916 250,000,000 

June 15, 1915 250,000,000 

July 20, 1916 150,000,000 

Septambop 15, 1916 250,000,000 

November 11, 1916 ... 400,000,000 

1,300,000,000 

A large proportion of the war expenditure 


during 1915 was raised by means of the iiMue of 
Treasury Bills. The rates varied as follows : 


— 

From 
April 1 
to Aug. 8. 

From 
Aug. 9 
to Oct. 26. 

From From 

Oct. 27 1 Nov. 12 
to Nov. 11. to Bee. 31. 


Per Gent. 

Per Cent. 

Per Cent. 

Per Cent. 

Three months* 



4i 


hills 

Six months' 

2f 

4* 

5 

• 

bills 

3} 

4| 

41 

6 

Nine and twelve 




months'bills 

8| 

4* 

6 

6 


On December 16 an issue of 5 per cent. 


Exchequer Bonds was announced, bearing in* 
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terest at 5 per cent, per annum payable half 
yearly. They were issued at par and re- 
payable at par on December 1, 1920. They 
were largely applied in payment for the Ameri- 
can dollar securities purchased by the Govern- 
ment under the scheme described earlier. As 
in the case of the 4 J per cent, loan, it was pro- 
vided that in the event of any failure loans 
(other than issues made abroad or issues of 
Exchequer Bonds, Treasury Bills, or similar 
short-dated securities) being raised for the 
purpose of carrying on the war the Exchequer 
Bonds of that issue would be accepted as the 
equivalent of cash to the amount of their face 
value for the purpose of subscription to any such 
loan. , 

The total sums raised by taxation and loans 
from April 1 to March 4, 1916, were as follows : — 


41 per cent. War Loan 

Treasury Bills ...' 

31 per oept. War Loan (balance)... 
5 per cent. Exchequer Bonds 
American Loan ••• eee eee 

Temporary Advances ••• eee 

Revenue 


£ 

686.639.000 

384.376.000 

36.798.000 

127.764.000 

60.696.000 

19.962.000 

289.316.000 


Total ., 


... 1,494,431,000 


.The gold movements at the Bank of England 
in 1916 were particularly interesting. The 
stock of gold held by the Bank at the beginning 
of 1916 was £70,000,000. By the end of June 
the total had fallen to £62,000,000, cuid by the 
end of the year it had further declined to 
£61,600,000. The gold received by tho Bank 
amounted to £73,625,000, and tho aggregate 
amount taken out was £94,426,000, most of 
which went to the United States. The net 
.amount of gold exported was £20,801,000. 

The continued expansion of the currency notes 
was an important feature of the financial history 
of the year. It will be recalled that immediately 
after the outbreak of war the dearth of small 
currency became so great that the provision of 
an additional circulating medium became abso- 
lutely necessary. On August 6, 1914, Mr. 
Lloyd George stated that with a view to effecting 
an economy of gold without causing cmy incon- 
venience to the public, whilst at the same time 
maintaining the gold standard in its integrity, 
it had been decided to issue £1 and 10s. notes 
convertible into gold at the Bank of England. 
The note would be a Government note and 
issued on the security of the Government. The 
first return issued in 1915, namely that dated 
January 13, showed that the total notes out- 
standing amounted to £37,206,079, and the 


amount of gold held to £20,600,000, showing a 
ratio of gold to notes of 66*1. On August 6, 
1916, the following notice was issued by the 
Treasury 

In view of the importance of strengthening the gold 
reserve of the country for exchange purposes the 
Treasury have instructed the Post Office and all public 
departments charged with the duty of making cash 
payments to use notes instead of gold coins wherever 
possible. 

The public generally are earnestly requested in the 
national interest, to co-operate with the Treasury in tliis 
policy by ( 1} Paying in gold to the Post Office and to the 
Btuiks; (2) Asking for payment of cheques in notes 
rather than gold ; (3) Using notes rather than gold for 
payment of wages and casli disbursements generally. 

Full effect was quickly given to the desire of 
the Treasury, and within a few months gold had 
almost disappeared from ordinary internal 
circulation. 

Tho Treasury notice was issued at a moment 
when the American exchange problem was 
becoming one of great urgency. After that 
date there was a rapid increase in the amount 
of notes issued, and by the date of , the lost retium 
issued in 1915, December 29, the amount out- 
standing was £103,125,099, against which 
£28,600,000 of gold was held, a ratio of 27*6. 

Of course, in addition to the gold held by the 
Bank of England, there is a largo amount held 
by the joint stock bemks and in the hands of the 
general public. On December 7 Mr. McKenna 
stated in the House of Commons that the amount 
of gold coin held by the banks including the 
Bank of England was £110,200,000 on June 30, 
1915, as compared with £82,800,000, on 
Jime 30, 1914. No precise statistics were 
available, he said, as to the amount in the 
hands of the general public, but the best esti- 
mate was £75,000,000 on June 30, 1916, as 
compared with £78,000,000 on June 30, 1914. 

The Stock Exchange recovered slowly but 
steadily from the tremendous disturbance 
caused by the wcur, and it was computed at the 
end of 1915 that the outstanding loans had been 
reduced from £90,000,000 to loss than 
£30,000,000. ' 

Early in January, 1916, the Treasury 
announced that no fresh issues of capital 
would be permitted without its sanction. 
There had been an accumulation of money 
available for investment while the Stock 
Exchange remained closed, and in January 
there was quite a substantial business. Towards 
the end of the month nearly 3,000 )>argains % 
were marked e^h day. In February there 
was some falling off. The imnimum prices 
were revised on March 19, and busineas eon- 



“THE LOAN OF VICTORY.” 

An old Trench couple prepared to devote their savings to their country’s cause. 


tinued fairly active throughout that month 
and during April. In JVI^y the sinking of the 
Lusitania, the Italian crisis, and the political 
crisis at home exercised a restraining influence 
and business reached a low obb. In June the 
ap|iearance of the war loan caused a general, 
marking down of all investment securities 
which were not protected by minimtim prices. 
July and August were idle months. In Sep- 
tember there was a steady improvement, due in 


a measure to the favourable war news, and in 
October there was quite a substantial business 
passing. The great advance in American and 
Canadian securities had a strengthening eifect 
on all the sections of the market. At the end 
of November the official minima on Consols and 
Corporation and on foreign Government stocks 
were removed and Consols became market- 
able at about 50. Business continued fairly^ 
active throughout December, the principal 
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feature being a substantial rise in rubber shares. 
The general trend of Stock Exchange prices was 
indicated in the table of valuations contained in 
the Bankers^ Magazine, which showed a total 
shrinkage in the value of 387 securities between 
Januaiy 20, 1916, and December 17, 1916, of 
£207,000,000. This shrinkage would have been 
much greater if the minimum prices on home 
railway debentures and preference stocks had 
been removed. 

The war naturally exercised a profound in- 
fluence upon tlie national income. It was 
estimated that at the date of the Census of 1911 
the number of occupied persons of both sexes 
aged 10 years and upwards was about 20,000,000 
of whom 14,000,000 wore males and 6,000,000 
females. At the end of 1 9 1 5 there were upwards 
of 3,000,000 men in the Army and 320,000 in the 
Navy. In addition there were 1,760,000 male 
and 260,000 female workers in the 3,000 odd 
factories controlled by the Ministry of Munitions, 
and there were nearly 1,000,000 men employed 
on ship construction and repairing and contri- 
buting to the general maintenance and fighting 
efficiency of the fleet. This transference of 
6,000,000 workers from commercial production 
to war service and the production of munitions 
of war caused a tremendous disturbance of the 
economic system. The loss of production was, 
however, largely neutralized by the vigorous and 
more effective work of the civilian population 


and by the introduction of female and juvenile 
labour. The result of the speeding up of pro- 
duction and the rise in the cost of production 
and in the cost of living was believed to have 
had the effect of actually increasing the 
national income for the time being. 

After the outbreak of war employment 
became very good, and before the end of the 
year a considerable eumoimt of overtime was 
being worked, and in several trades complaint 
was being made of a shortage of labour. This 
was especially the case in the engineering, ship- 
building, woollen and leather and kindred 
trades. Concurrently the prices of food and 
many other necessaries rose. In those circum- 
stances a movement began at the commence- 
ment of 1915 to raise wages. This movement, 
which in most coses took the form of bonuses, 
or of an increase in rates of wages limited to the 
duration of the war, first became evident in the 
trades more directly concerned with the output 
of munitions and the transport of troops and 
supplies. From March onwards, however, it 
spread to nearly all the principal industries, and 
its effects were far greater than those of any 
other upward movement in wages previously 
recorded. It was estimated that, during the 
whole period under review, about 4,500,000 
workpeople had their rates of wages increased 
by over £760,000 per week — ^say at the rate of 
£39,000,000 per annum. On December 1 Mr. 
Asquith stated that, generally speaking, the 
rise in the cost of living since the outbreak of 
war had been, in food 40 per cent., in rent 
2 per cent., fuel and light 26 per cent., clothing 
30 per cent., and in other miscellaneous items 
16 per cent., the general result being to show 
an average increase in the cost of living of 
about 30 per cent. 

The war naturally and inevitably affected the 
shipping industry profoundly. At the end of 
1916 Great Britain owned 19,640,368 tons of 
merchant shipping, but it should be borne in 
mind that although there were about 20,000 
British ships afloat, there were only 3,600 large 
ocean-going steamships. The submarine losses 
up to the end of 1916 amoimted to about 
740,000 tons. In addition 234,000 tons were 
captured and sunk by the enemy ; while 103,000 
tons were sunk by mines Or explosion. In- 
cluding the British tonnage detained in German 
and Turkish ports and the miscellaneous losses 
due to the war, the total amount of British 
shipping locked up was about 1,600,000 tons, or 
.about 8 per cent, of the total tonnage. On the 
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other hand the new tonnage built during 1915 
amounted to only 600,000 tons. 

Then, about 1,700 steamships, representing 
nearly one-third of the tonnage of the British 
mercantile fleet, were employed by the Govern- 
ment for naval and transport services, hos- 
pital ships, etc., at the end of 1916. WJicn 
accoimt is taken of those facts, and of the 
locking up of 5,000,000 tons of German and 
Austrian merchant shipping, together with 
the heavy losses incurred through the war 
by neutral shipping, it is easier to imder- 
stand the main causes of the huge rise whicli 
took place in ocean froiglits during 1915. 
Cotton and wheat Jiro tljo two principal com- 
modities shippr-d from the United St>itos and 
Argentina to Livni'|)on], and tho subjoined tabt^ 
shows the great inereaso in freigida for those 
cargoes ; — 

NVirva'P (IVr Ton). 


^ 

H<‘fnr(* tho 
Wur. 

1 1 

KikI J>ec.» 
1915. 


Now York . . 
Argontiiia .. 

•• 

•• 

o’ 

12 0 

H. d. 
70 0 
120 0 

For Cent. 
1.000 
SCO 


Cotton (Per 100 lb.). 




Before the 
War. 

Bnd Dee., 
1915. 

Incfenoe. 

New York . . 

Cento. 

Cento. 

Per t ent. 

20 

200 

900 

Mobile 

35 

200 

60G 


Before the war Great Britain deriveU an 
income of about JCl 00,000,000 per annum from 
her services to tho world as cfvrrier ; the earn- 
ings from tliis source for 1916 were estimated 
to amount to not less than £300,000,000. In 
considering the Board of Trade returns it is 
import ant to boar tliis fact in mind, because the 
values given for our exports? are “ f.o.b.”, that 
is Free on Board, and the value of the importa 
given aro “ c.i.f.”, tliat is to say Cost Insurance 
anil Kn ight. 

Anot 1 icr great indust ry — agriculture — was 
very seriously aft'ccti d by the war. At first it 
appeared that farmers were likely to suffer 
rather than gain by tho vi&r, hut at tho end of 
1914 food prices began to rise rapidly. 

Tho average price of wheat per imperial 
quarter for tho year 1915 was 52s. lOd., being 
tho highest average since 1877, in which year it 
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German eoldiers drawing their pay in paper money. 
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was 66p. 9d. The average price in 1916 was 
17s. lid. in excess of that for the previous year. 
The highest average price was reached during 
the week ended May 22, when 62s. per quarter 
was the average price obtained ; the lowest 
average, 428. 9d. per quarter, was obtained for 
the week ended September 18. From the 
beginning of August there was a steady decline 
in the price of wheal., due to a large extent to 
the prevalent belief at that time that the 
forcing of the Dardanelles was inuninent. But 
after the failure of operations in that region 
prices showed an upward tendency, and at the 
end of the year the average price recorded was 
64s. 9d. 

The average price of barley during the year 
was 37s. 4d., this figure being an advance of 
10s. 2d. on the average price of the preceding 
year and the highest since 1878. Prices 
fluctuated from 27s. 9d. in the week ended 
January 9 to 48s. lid. in the week ended 
December 4. These being the lowest and 
highest average weekly prices respectively. 

The average weekly price of oats in 1915 was 
30s. 2d. per quarter. This is 9s. 2d. more than 
the average price for the previous and the 
highest price obtained for nearly a centtuy* 


the year in which that price was exceeded being 
1818, when the average price was 32s. 6d. per 
quarter. The lowest average for the year was 
for the week ended September 25, the price 
then being 26s. Id. ; the highest average 
obtained was for the week ended May 22, when 
the price was 32s. 8d. 

The accompanying diagram, which appeared^ 
in Tht Tvmea of January 6, 1916, shows the 
various fluctuations in the price of wheat during 
the year 1915. 

The agricultural index number at the end 
of July, 1916, touched 140 — i.e., 40 per cent, 
above the average of the years 1906-8. Agri- 
cultural labourers wore among the first to 
respond to the coll for the new armies, and in 
all about 250,000 agricultural workers had 
enlisted at the end of 1915. Wages naturally 
rose, the advance varying from Is. 6d. to 38. 
per week. Among our other principal indus- 
tries, the coal, iron, and steel trades enjoyed 
a great measure of prosperity notwithst anding 
the growing difficulties in connexion with the 
shortage of labour. At the end of 191^ the 
woollen and leather industries were in a 
flourishing condition. On the other hand, 
several important industries, including cotton 
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and the building and printing trades, were 
in a depressed condition. On the whole 
economists estimated that Great Britain hod 
increased her savings from an average of 
about £350,000,000 per annum to well ovit 
£600,000,000, a remarkable achievement con- 
sidering the disturbance caused by the war and 
the increased cost of living. 

The Board of Trade Returns for 1915 w<to 
particularly interesting. The exports con- 
tinued to show heavy decreases until July, 
but at a rapidly diminishing ratio. The 
decrease for that month was only j;9,fi3S,00(h 
or 21*8 per cent., as com|mrod with a decroa>o 
of £19,899,000, or 45‘1 jxsr cent, in the first 
month of the war. Krorn August nnwards 


the comparisons were made with the figures 
for the first five months of the war, and the 
increases were very substantial, amounting 
to as much as £11,037,000, or 44’8 per cent, 
in November. Tho monthly figures ore given 
in tho subjoined table. . 

or IMUTISH MAvmoTtmRS. 

•flncrBOMor 
— DecraiiM Com- 
pan^d with Corre- 
•pondina Period in 1014. 
Amount Per 

£ Cent. 

10.658.000 -400 

15.085.000 -.86-5 

14.342.000 — 32-8 

7 . 777.000 — 10«4 

8.432.000 — 2i)<0 

6.630.000 —16*6 

0.638.000 —21*8 

8.227.000 + 34 0 

5.634.000 + 21*2 

3.367.000 +10-6 

11.037.000 +44*8 

7.668.000 + 20*1 


MoiiUi. 

Ainoimt. 

jRTiiinry . . 

. . ‘iS,l»47,000 

Peliruary . . 

.. 176.000 

ftiairh 

.. :«). 176,000 

April 

.. :ri. 160,000 

May 

.. 11,610.000 

June 

. . :i3.233.000 

July 

. . 34.721.000 

August 

. . .32,438,000 

September 

. , 32.308,000 

October . . 

.. 31.068,000 

.N'ovoniber. . 

. . 35.030.000 

DiTembei . . 

•v?, 01 7.000 


SM/inosJAN. FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG SEP OCT. NOV. DEC. 
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The total value of the British exports recorded 
in 1916 was £384,600,000, as compared with 
£430,700,000 in 1014, a decrease of £46,100,000. 
The bulk of the decrease was in manufactures, 
which were valued at £292,800,000, as against 
£338,600,000 in 1914. It was calculated that 
the volume of the exports diminis hed by 
£77,000,000, but the advance in average prices 
reduced it to the figures given above. 

It is important to boar in mind the fact that 
while the Trade Returns include goods bought 
in the United Kingdom by or on behalf of the 
Allies, they do not include goods taken from 
British (lovemment stores and depots, or 
goods bought by His Majesty’s Government and 
shipped on Government vessels. 

The import trade made a much more rapid 
recovery than the export trade. In August, 
1914, the decrease was £13,613,000, or 24'3 
per cent, 'For the last month of that year 
it amounted to only £3,560,000, or 5*1 per cent. 
Our economic strength was then beginning to 
manifest its power and we were calling in our 
credits all over the world. By the beginning 


- 


INTERNED GERMAN SHIPS IN NEW YORK 

The centre ship in the larger picture is the 
“ Vatcrland.” 

of 1916 there was a small increase in the valui 
of the imports, which continued at a rapidly 
expanding rate throughout the /ear, and th< 
increase in the imports for August, when th< 
comparison was made with the first month o 


the war, was £27,154,000, or 64*2 per cent 
The monthly totals are given in the following 


table: 


IKPORTB. 






•f InoreaRe or 
—Decrease Com- 
pared with Corre- 

Month. 


Amount. 

sponding Period in 1014 
Amount. Per 



£ 

£ 

Cent 

January . . 


07,401.000 

604.000 

— 0*8 

February .. 


65.209.000 

8.215.000 

+ 6-1 

March • • 


75.601.000 

8.648.000 

+ 12-9 

April .. 

May 


78.678.000 

12.051.000 

4-10*6 


71.645.000 

12.545.000 

4-21*2 

June .. 


70.118.000 

17.830.000 

4-80-6 

July .. 


75.548.000 

16.171.000 

4-27-2 

August . . 


60.406.000 

27.154.000 

4-64-2 

September 


70.203.000 

25.286,000 

4-56-1 

October ., 


67.702,000 

16.413,000 

4-81-8 

November.. 


71.647.000 

70.808.000 

10.120.000 

4-20-0 

December 


8.621,000 

4- 6*3 


The total imports of commodities in 1916 
were valued at £853,756,000, or £151,721,000 
more than in 1914. In the first place it is 
nrcessary to recall that a very large propor- 
tion of this increase represents the higher 
freights charged during 1915, the bulk of which 
came to the shipowners of this country. Then 
it must be remembered that the returns do 
not include the value of the Government 
imports of munitions, etc., which have been 
imofficially estimated at £120,000,000 to 
£150,000,000. The principal increase was in 
food and drink, the value of which amounted 
to £381,000,000, as compared with £297,000,000 
in 1914. About 85 per cent, of this increase 
was due to the advance in prices/ and only 
15 per cent, to the increased volume. The 
imports of raw materials advanced 'from 
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£23e»000»000 in 1914 to £287»300,000 in 1915. 
Manufactures to tho value of £181,500,000 
were imported in 1915 as against £160,500,000 
in the preceding year. 

The following table gives the monthly values 
of tho re-exports : 


Hk-kxpoktb. 


Month. 

Amount. 

+ Increase or 
— Ix*t?rpjisji (''om- 
puTvd with Corr*'- 
spomJina Period in 1914 
Amount. JVr 


£ 

£ 

CVnt. 

January . . 

6 , 8 !)ri ,000 

2.701.000 

23*1 

Fobruary . . 

C,809,«)()0 

3.4 19,000 

33*4 

March 

. . 8,007, OUO 

1,169,000 

15*4 

April 

May 

0,957,000 

832,000 

- 7-7 

.. lo.aio.yio 

128,200 

1-2 

June 

. . 9,350,aiJC 

590,905 

6-8 

July 

. . 9,408,790 

1,582.874 

21-7 

August 

. . 7,323,749 

2.5M)9.91« 

4 00-0 

September 

. . 7,564.327 

2. 290, 280 

. 13-5 

October 

7,1(52,000 

1 7.2-24 

0.2 

November. . 

. . 8,313.000 

2,669.000 

.47-3 

December 

.. 7,702,000 

1.831.0(M) 

. M ?. 


'J’ho laost unsatisfactory feature of tin* 
foreign Trade Returns was tlm f^nonnons 
growth of tho excess of imports over export.-.. 
In the five years 1909' 13 the r<xcos.s of irn]>orf s 
over exports averaged £140,000,000 per anjiuni. 
For the year 1915 the excess of imports ^\ns 
£370,300,000. The widening of onr tulvfTbc 
trade balance was tho principal eanso of the 
difticulties cxpericiictMl in niaijitainiug the 
foreign exchanges in 1916. In normal years 
the excess of imports over exports is mot by 


(1) our earnings from shipping; (2) the interest, 
on our investments abroad, and (3) the earnings 
of our biuiking and insurance houses. The 
credits from these sources were not only suffi- 
cient for this purpose but they provided a fund 
of about £200,000,000 per annum for new 
invest rnonts abroad. In 1915 the ordinary 
investment of capital abroad was suspended, 
but in its place wo were callod upon to make 
special investments in the shape of loans to the 
llorninioiis and our Allies to tho extent of 
£123,000,000, 

It wti'* ('‘-■rimatod that after making all tho 
ncce.ssarv iuljusiments in connexion with tho 
sO'Called *' invisible imports and exports” our 
iitjL deficit for the year ainoimted to about 
£ 1 00,000,000. Tliis was mainly provided by 
tic* -all* of a portion of our /Vnicrican and other 
ifivestmcnf.s, by the raising of the Aiiglo- 
Kreiich loan in the United States, and by the 
export of g'»ld. 'rewards the. end of 1915 it 
wiis reali/.e*il t!ia.t tho adjii.«tment of our trade 
balance in 1010 would be a matter of oven 
greater tlinicully tlian it was in 1915 imlcss 
adotpiute stt'ps w(‘re taken in time to restrict 
tho import of iiijnoc(\ssary cojiinioditios, and 
it was widely believed that it w>'oiild l>e necessary 



INTBRNBD GERMAN SHIPS. 
Hoisting the Portuguese 2e| in the Talus. 
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to carry out to much greater lengths the ten- 
tative steps in the direction of the imposition 
of import duties on luxuries which were 
contained in Mr. McKenna’s Budget of Sep- 
tember. 

By the end of 1915 the British people began 
to attain a clearer perception of the magnitude 
of the financial task which the war had imposed 
upon them. 

It was pointed out by some economists that 
the resources of the Overseas Dominions 
had not yet been mobilized, and considerable 
significance was attached to the fact that 
Canada had foimd it possible to provide with 
the greatest ease credits amounting to 
£21,000,000 for the payment of Munitions for 
tiie War Office produced in Canadian factories. 
It was stated in the House of Commons that 
the wealth of the whole British Empire hod 


been estimated at £26,000,000,000 and the 
national income at £4,000,000,000. 

iVnother great source of economic strength 
was indicated in our investments abroad, 
which were estimated to be worth 
£4,000,000,000, and the bulk of ^these invest- 
ments were in countries which are remote 
from the war areas. 

The steady improvement in the foreign trade, 
notwithstemding the withdrawal of so many 
men from production, the intrinsic strength of 
the credit system, its power of recuperation 
and its mobDity contributed to a feeling of 
confidence, and although it was recognized 
that great and far-reaching changes in our 
mode of living and in our fiscal system must 
result from the war, the new year was not 
looked forward to with undue anxiety so far 
os finance was concerned. 



Back of the Russian Stamp Money ; 
** having circulation on a par with 
silver subsidiary coins.’’ 




CHAPTER CXVI 


SECOND WINTER ON THE 
WESTERN FRONT. 


SiTt^ATiON IN October, 1015 -CiiANnKs in tre French and British Higher (’ommand I’lio- 
MOTION OF Okni'Hial dk ('nsteenac Sill Dm oi.As Hah; Kiuh.a< es Sir John French- Con- 
ditions OF THE AI-EHOI) and Ol-HIMAN FoRCES THE WINTER — ViSTT OP AND Al'CIDENT TO 

King Geoih;e— Cains and I^osses in the (JiiAMrAONE Pocn.iaEUSE: — STiircGEE on the Vimy 
Heights — Combats in Alsace and near BKEFOuT-“*-'i'iiE J^eiahan Coast I^’igjiting ; Helgians 
ue-ini;ndate the Ysejk Districi^ — Orerations on the Hritjsh Front— ( iEUMAN Cas Attack 
OF December 10 in Tirp: Vbrics Svlient Can’\dian Kxcloit ne:ar Messines — Fighting in the 
Air. 


T he groat olTojisivo of tlio Allicvs in tin* 
Autumn of 1015, wliioh was cIh- 
soribed in Chapters CIV,, CV., and 
CVl., had obtained no groat nicasuro 
of success against the Cerinaii linos between La. 
Bassi^o and Arras and between Koiins and the 
Argonno. For, although the losses inflicted on 
the enemy wore severe, it had not been possible 
to pierce tlio entrenclunents which strotclied 
from tlio North Soa to the Swi.ss frontier ; only 
hero and there, and in a slight degree, had 
they been pushed back. In the eyes of neutrals 
the results of the battles of the Champagne 
Pouilleuse and Loos- Vimy did not counter- 
balance the successes which the Germans and 
Austro-Hungarians had won over the Ilussians 
in the summer and autumn. 

In the first days of October Bulgaria joined 
cur enemies and, as a consequence, no incotv- 
siderablo portion of the French and British 
effectives were transported to Salonica — ^too 
late oven to help the Serbians and still less able 
to take the field against the German, Austrian 
and Bulgarian forces. The command of the 
Allied force here was given to General Sarrail, 
the saviour of Vordim in the days of the Battle 
of the Mame. 

The inability of the Allies to act with vigour 
in the Near East rendered them unable to pre- 
vent Ijhe enemy occupying Serbia and Monte- 
negro. Thid, together with the failure to 
Vol. VII.— Part 86. 


make any real progrv.ss iit (killipoli, and tJic 
inMicc(‘ss of the liuliari l''x[>c*diHoiiary Force in 
Mnsopotaniia, riuictcd on thc^. strategy of the 
allied eonimaiidcrs in tlie west. Wo had wasted 
our troops on minor olijm ts instead of con- 
centrating our whole force against the firin- 
ciinU adversary. The Gallipoli expedition was 
“ a gamble,” and proved a disastrous one. 
Moreover, we could not provide sufficient troops 
for the advance up the Tigris. Those two diver- 
sions of strength from the main theatre of war 
seriously hampered our movements there. 

All this produced a state of comparative 
inactivity on the western front. There were 
many small fights. Bay after day the toll of 
losses mounted. But no great advantage was 
gained by either side. The situation here was 
indeed almost entirely novel in war and only 
faintly forof^hadowed in the B.viBao>3apu,ne8e 

conflict. There for the first time we saw two 
armies facing one another, both entrenched. 
But in that case the length of the fighting lines 
was only a fifth of what it was from Nieuport 
to Belfort ; the fortifications were nothing like 
as elaborate ; and, above all, the extremities 
of the Russian fighting front were open — es- 
pecially the right — so that the Japanese vrere 
able to attack them. 

In the present instance the western flanks of 
the two contending powers were quite untum- 
ablo, resting as they did on the sea, while the 
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AFTER A BATTLE IN CHAMPAGNE. 
German soldiers running into the French lines to surrender* 


eastern extremities were by the nature of the 
country and their proximity to neutral territory 
equally secure. The winter time also is not 
favourable to great military efforts. Troops 
cannot move with facility, guns cannot be 
manmuvred over heavy roads, ammunition 
and food cannot be easily brought up. 

The consequence of all those considerations 
was relative stagnation, broken only at the end 
of February, 1916, by the German offensive 
known os the Battle of Verdun. 

Victory was for many reasons very necessary 
to the Germans ; the longer they waited the 
stronger became their adversaries and the 
greater the danger of a converging attack from 
them. 

The time of pause was therefore used by 
them to bring up slowly but surely largo 
numbers of gims, piles of ammunition, and, 
above all, to give the troops destined for the 
assault of the chosen point of entry into 
France a period of rest and recuperation, 
to prepare for the desperate enterprise they 
were destined to undertake. 

These preparations were perfectly well known 
to the Allies ; ^ but the oftener the Germans 
knocked their heads against the hard wall of 
their trenches the better they were pleas^. 
Offensives conducted on the German plan 


involve enormous losses. The more their forces 
were depleted the sooner they must come to 
the end of their resources. 

During the winter months considerabb changes 
were made in the Higher Command of the French 
and British forces. On October 13 the French 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, M. Delcasse, 
resigned, and his resignation was speedily 
followed by that of the Viviani Ministry. At 
the end of October M. Viviani was replaced by 
M. Briand, and the civilian Minister of War, 
M. Millerand, by General Galli6ni. The latter had 
had a brilliant career in the French Colonies. 
He had pacified. Tonking, commanded the 
French troops who had conquered Madagascar, 
and organized the administration of that island. 
Later he had been a member of the Conseil 
Supdrieur de Guerre, and, just before the Battle 
of the Marne, had been nominated Governor of 
Faiis. 

On December 2 (the anniversary of Auster- 
htz) Joffre was appointed Commander-in-Chief 
of the French armies m all theatres of war. At 
the same time the inunediate direction of the 
French troops in France was entrusted to 
General de Castelnau. 

Castelnau was bom in 1851. In 1870, ^during 
the war with Germany, he joined the anny 
from St. Cyr, the Sandhurst of France. He 
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was appointed to die 36th Regiment as a 
Second 'Lfeutehant, but obtained such rapid 
promotion th^ ho was made a Captain after a 
few weeks^ Vhis rapid rise was due to the num- 
ber of required to replace those who 

were prisoners in Germany and to Icml the 
multiplied amiy raised by Gambetta. ills war 
service include fighting with the 1st and 2nd 
Armies of the Loire, and ho also took part in 
the struggle with the Communo. 

Some time after the war he entered the StutT 
(^)lloge (Eoole Superieure do Guerre), where he 
greatly distinguished himself. In ISSo ho was 
promoted to the rank of Liout. -Colonel and 
posted to the 17tli Army Corps. In ISOO iio 
wn,s appointed to the llc^Jidquartor Staff and 
employed in work eonnect *,'(l with ttie inohili/a.- 
tion and organization of tlie armv. lu ist*'* 
lie was placed in command t)f Die 37Di -i- 
ment, which formt;d part of the titli Army 
(Jorps which acted as a roim((T <-hrck 1(» Die 
German forces round Metz, 'fho knowledge of 
tliis ])art of the country tlius gained ]»roved 
invaluable when in 1914 he was posted to the 
command of the Army of Lorraine. In 1906 
ho was made a Major-General, and in 1009 was 
given the leadership of tho 13th Division. In 
this position he soon showed his capacity for 


command, and in 1913 he joined the Conseil 
Superiour do Guerre^ and thus worked directly 
with General Joifre. 

Tho opening phase of the war in Alsace- 
Lorraine was not a success, but when Castelnau 
assumed tho direction he was Able to hold the 
(Jen nans at bay. After the Battle of the 
Marne ho was called up with his army to 
etrongthen the northern front, and he now 
reeeivefl tlio appointmoiit which placofl him 
at the hefid of tho French forces combating 
in .France. Popular with his troops and he- 
Ik'vctl i)y them and by all wlio come in contact 
with liitn to be a man of s igoiir and a g<uioral 
of itbilhy, he seemed to bo well suited to coni- 
inaiid D\c advance against the Germans. 

(Jn Deccmlier ITi it was announced that Sir 
dolm 1'Veiu‘h had been relie\ed of tho coin- 
niiiiid <»f Die British Army in France. If is 
fan well urd<T to tin; Ai-m> lie laid ('oinmandt^d 
nm ii.-i h.illows : 

In rclinrjiiishing tlic Command of the 
l^riii'<h Army in France, T wish to ex[)rcss lo 
tiic oftioers, non-commissioned olliccrs, and men, 
witli wliorn 1 have boon so closely associated 
during tho last sixteen months, my heartfelt 
sorrow in parting with them before tho carn- 
])aign, in which wc liave been so long engaged 



BRITISH CYCLISTS CORPS. 
On n tnow^dovered road in Pranoe, 
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CONVOYS OF THE TRANSPORT DE MATfiRIE! AND TRANSPORT DE PERSONNEL. 
French ‘ocps, munitions end provisions on le way to the Odhting front. 
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together/ fias been brought to a victorious 
concluBii^. 

“ I haVe* ’ Jl^yevor, the firmest conviction 
that such a |^rious ending to their splendid 
and heroic ^orts is not far distant, and T 
shall watch their progress towards this final 
goal with intense interest, but in tlai! most 
confident hope. 

“The success so far attained has been due 
to the indomitable spirit, dogged tenacity 
which knows no defeat, and the heroic courage 
80 abundantly displayed by the rank and tile 
of the splendid Anny wJiieh it will ever remain 
the pride and glory of iny life to have com- 
manded during oyer sixtetai nKintlis of incessant 
fighting. 

“llegulars and Territorials, Ol<l Army and 
Now Army, have ever shown thesr* magnificent 
qualities in ecpial degree. 

“ From my heart I thank them all. 

“ At this siwl moment of parting, my heart 
goes out to those wiio have received lifelong 
injury from wounds, and 1 thiiik wath sorrow 
of that groat and glorious host of my beloved 
comrades who liave made tho greatest sacrifice 
of all by laying down tlieir lives for their 
country. 

“In saying good-hyo to tho British Army 
in Franco, I ask them once again to accept 
this expression of my deepest gratitude and 
heartfelt devotion towards them, and my 
earnest good wishes for tho glorious future 
which I feel to bo assured. 

“(Signed) J. D. P. FRENCH, 

Field -Marshal Command! ng-in-Chief , 
British Army in France. 

“ 18th December, 1915.” 

It is too early to appraise Sir John’s services 
to his country. Tho circumstances under 
which he had to carry out his operations are 
not yet fully known. It cannot, however, be 
gainsaid that the Asquith Cabinet had set 
him one of the most difficult tasks over pre- 
sented to a British soldier. At Mons and 
during the retreat from Mons, on the Aisne and 
at Ypres he had had insufficient numbers, 
artillery and munitions. Before he was in a 
position to take the offensive, the Germans had 
had time to construct the most formidable 
defences which any army has been called upon 
to assault. When Sir John French attacked at 
Neuve Chapelle, the Aubers Ridge, Festubert 
and Loos, a considerable paH of his troops 
were half trained, and, except at the Qattle of 


Loos, his artillerj^ and munitions wc^re in* 
adequate. No overwhelming victories were 
gained diu-ing his term of command by any 
general in the western theatre of war. But 
one thing is certain — viz,, that Sir John kept 
bis licud, and, ably supported by his sub* 
orchnate leaders, especially Smith-Dorrion, ha 
j-heeked the first rush of tho German hordes 
and thus helped Joffre to turn on them and 
♦•filually drive them back. 



GENERAL DE CASTELNAU. 

Sir John, on his return to England, took 
over tho command of the Home Army, and in 
France he was succeeded by Sir Douglas Haig, 
who had done so much to win tho Battle of 
Ypres. 

Directly afterwords tho Chief of the Staff in 
France, Lieut. -General Sir William Robertson, 
was made Chief of the Imperial General Staff 
in succession to Lieut. -General Sir Archibald 
Murray. Sir William had had a remarkable 
career, having risen from the ranks. Born in 
1859, he had in 1888 obtained a commission in 
the 3rd Dragoon Guards. For some years he was 
in the Intelligence Department of the^Indian 

89-^2 
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Army, and subsequently passed with credit 
through the Staff College. As Field Intelli- 
gence Officer he had served with the ChitraJ 
Relief Force in 1895. On the Staff during tlie 
South African War, he was 'present at most of 
the principal, engagements. In 1910 he was 
made Coniinandant of the Staff Oollogb, and 
in 1913 Director of Military Training. When 
the Oreat War broke out, he was given the 
coininand oi a division, and in January, 1915, 
was appointed Chief of the Staff to Sir John 
Krtmch. According to 2^he Times Military 
(^orrospontlent, ho hail “ an iron constitution, 
and certainly a remarkably strong will.’* 

The responsibilities of Lord Kitchener, already 
reiluced by the creation of the Ministry of 
Munitions, were further diminished on January 
27, 1016, by an Order in Council declaring that 
Sir William Robertson ** should be responsible 
for issuing the orders of the Government in 
regard to Military Operations.” 

Not only was there a redistribution of the 
Allied commands on the western front, but, to 
ensure proper co-ordination between their 
widely scatt-ered forces, a council for the direc- 


tion of the strategy of the Allied afmies in all 
the theatres of war was instituted. 

Before describing the fighting which occurred 
on the western front from the beginning of 
October, 1916, to the opening of the Battle 
of Verdun in Februazy, 1916, we shall en- 
deavour to picture to the reader the conditions 
under which the Allied and German Armies 
lived through the winter months. The op- 
posing armies represented in numbers the 
population of one of those gigantic capitals 
which had sprung into existence since the 
invention of tho steam engine. Few details of 
the units engaged and still fewer of the deeds of 
tho troops composing them have been pub- 
lished. It is only possible, therefore, to giv^ 
in broad outline a description of the various 
engagements. 

The first point to be noted is that, thanks to 
the locomotive in its various shapes — steaini’r, 
railway engine, motor-lorry, and the many forms 
comprised in the word automobile — it was 
now possible to move troops with far great 
facility and to kei'p them more regularly 
supplied witli munitions and food. The hard- 



ON THE WAY TO THE TRENCHES. 

French troops, with supplies, trevellia)f on' « light milway to the firing-line. 





WBLL-SCREENED FROM THE ENEMY. 
A French Sniper at work. 


ships suffered therefore were very much less 
than had been experienced in any previous 
campai^i, and those were also diminished by 
the greater care of the wounded and the groat 
advances made in medical treatment. Typhoid 
fever had almost disappeared from the Army, 
thanks to the prophylactic treatment by in- 
oculation ; and the scientific and rapid methods 
of healing and handling the wounded had 
enontiously diminished the death rate among 
them. 

When war broke out few preparations had 
been made, even by the prescient. Germans, 
for the siege-like w’arhire which speedily re- 
placed the manoeuvring battles of August 
and September, 1914. The consequence was 
that, despite the fact that most of the fighting 
had taken place in thickly populated districts 
where houses, cottages and other buildings 
afforded sonie shelter, the crowding together 
of the large niunbers of soldiers necessary 
to hold the lines of trenches exposed a largo 
proportion of them to the inclemency of the 
winter weather. Many of the reserve men used 
to complete the units were unaccustomed to 
o[)en-air existence, while some of them, lilce the 


Indians and the French Colonial troops, had 
been brought from tropical clir nates to Fram^ 
and Flanders. It might liavc been expected, 
therefore, that the hardships in the trenches 
and dug-outs of the wiiitt*r of 1914-1.5 would 
have caused an appalling death-rate. Fortu- 
nately, the Tnedic-al administration and the 
ease with which good food and warm clothing 
could be supplied to the troops in the fighting 
line greatly diininisiied the losses. 

Nevertheless, the first winter had been a 
terrible experience to the front-line troops, and 
the Staffs of the French, Mritish and Belgian 
Armies had during the summer and autumn of 
1915 been doing their utmost to provide against 
the contingencies of another winter campaign. 

On the British section of the front many of 
the trenches by October, 1915, had brickc'd 
floors and drains to carry away the water. 
^Vhole woods had been cut into logs to line 
the dug-outs. A young subaltern of the Royal 
Irish Rifles, writing on October 23, 1915, 
describes how the officers of the Territorial 
, company to whom he was attached spent the 
evening. “They had a gramophone in the 
mess dug-out, on which we reeled out rag-time. 
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while we drank whisky and soda for the first time 
in France, and smoked cigars I ” Behind the 
lines recreation huts awaited the soldier when he 
was relieved. Prebendary Carlile shows us the 
interior of a Church Army hut : 

On entering the first hut we came to we wore welcomed 
by the sound of the piano, which is the chief favourite 
in all huts and is strummed upon from mom to night 
except when the gramophone strikes up on the bai 
counter at the other end. The hut measures 00 foot by 
21 foot, with protruding bottom sides to avoid im- 
necoMsary reflection in the sun. It was made, like a!! 
the others, in portable sections. All huts and super- 
intendents are under military orders and the guidance of 
the chaplains. Ping-pong was being played in the 
middle and oompotos greatly with the boxing-gloves, 
which are often in keen demand. Two stoves were 
centres of attraction ; and tables were occupied by men 
writing home ; little groups of chums were comparing 
notes ; others trying to scrape off dried mud. At the 
far end, behind the temperance bar, facing an eager 
crowd with tin cups in hand, were the helpers, supported 
by two stalwart 0-feet ** padres ** (chaplains) issuing 
cocoa, kept warm in wooden boxes packed with sawdust. 
A magic lantern was on the shelf for use at night, domi- 
noes, draughts, fodt balls, hymn-books, etc., were just 
beside the tins of biscuits, jams and cigarettes. The 
** kitchen '* had boon driven out under pressure to take 
refuge under a makeshift outhouse, composed partly of 
cases broken up and knocked together. Coal and coke 
are often diflicult to obtain, and so the trees of the wood 
have to do their best. 


In the background a vast Aldershot had 
sprung up m which the new armies were being 
trained. When not learning to bomb, bayonet 
or shoot, work a machine-gun, fly an aeroplane 
or drive a motor-car, the men played at football, 
listened to concerts or witnessed cinemato- 
graph shows and theatrical performances. A 
pantomime. The Babes in the Wood, specially 
composed by a soldier, an ex-actor on the 
music-hall stage, wasj performed on Decem- 
ber 26. A sergeant took the port of Maid 
Marian and instructed Ferdinand. ** A Bad 
Lad ’* (one of a pair, the other being ** Kizer 
Bill *’), in the use of the “ glad eye.” To wile 
away the time, “ trench newspapers ” wore 
produced. Below is an extract from the Lead,- 
swinger, the bivouac journal of a field ambu- 
lance : 

To celebrate November 1, our divisional band paid us 
a visit. The casualties, taking into account the surprise 

nature of the attack, are very few. Lieutenant S 

had to have his voice in a sling as the result of a too 
vigorous rendering of *‘Hore we are again." He was 
game to the last, and was carried out on a stretcher after 
an attempt to outclass the trombone in the “ Have a 
banana " passage of " Let*B all go down the Strand," 
in which os a fact he got hopelessly stranded. 



IN TRENCH TOWN. 

On the **ten«ee” ot e dug-oat in the war area. 
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the 1916 has recorded his impros* 

your Army/’ 

said, protected from the 

enmity and Nature worthy 

empire which the greatest power 

the ready to sacrifice in this 

war wealth peace and freedom 

Europe. • • . source wonder the 

foreigner that all this have been 

under a voluntary system.’* He related how BBHHBBBBRHBRHBliBRBBHI 
the British tratemized with the French, and ho 

remarked that the British soldier **was no between this British Prince and the German 

longer a foreigner in France.” He also noted Crown Prince. They symbolize two races, two 

the ” democratic charcMter of the British epochs, two political systems, which could well 
Army,” personified in the Prince of Wales be named Progress and Reaction.” 
mixing with a crowd of privates. ” 1 thought/’ The life of the soldiers watching the German 
he added, ” for a moment of the difference lines was diversified during the winter months 
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A COMMUNICATION BREASTWORK ON THE WESTERN FRONT: RUNNING THE GAUNTLET PAST A GAP. 

Xhit foriD was used where trenebeSf owind to the nature of the soil, oould not be made. It ran in serpentine fashion for miles through 6eldS( roads, Tillsfos, 

houses ; these latter, of oourse, mostly in ruins. 
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by the visits of King George and of certain 
politicians, notably Mr. John Redmond, whose 
brother William had joined the Army and was 
serving in the field, and also by parties of blue- 
jackets. On October 21 the King landed in 
France. The next day lie was at ITavnr, 
where he inspected the British camps. Afti-r 
spending some days at the base he moved up 
to the Allied lines south of Amis. 'I’liere on 
Monday, October 20, he was met by 
Poincare, who bestowed the Cmi.n tie. (tuvnr 
on the Prince of \Valc‘.-». The follow in;.: day 
General .Joffre arrived, and the King was present 
at a review of the Krench Second (.'oltmial l.'orps, 
held in the iK'ighhonrhood of Amiens. Jj is 
Majesty’s Ord<!r of tlio Day, adtiressed to tho 
French Armies, expressed adinirohly the fe.< lin;j[.-. 
which animated himst'lf and his snbj\<*ts 
tow'anls our sjiltMidid Allies : 

“ Soldiers of France, 

“1 am very happy to have been able to 
roali/o a desire vvhi<*h t have had at heart 
for a long time, and to «.‘x press to yon my 
profound admiration for your her<>ic ex- 
ploits, for your dash as well as your tenacity, 
and those magnificent military virtues which 
are the proud heritage of the French Aiiny. 

“ Under the brilliant leadership of your 
eminent (leneral-in-Chief and his distij?- 
guishod collaborators you, oflicers, non-corn- 
missioned officers, and soldiers, have deserved 
well of your dear country, which will for 
over be grateful to you for your brave efforts 
in safeguarding and defending it. 

“ My armies are very promi to fight by 
your side and to have you as comrades. May 
the bonds which unite us hold firm and the 
two countries remaiii thus intimately united 
for ever. 

“ Soldiers, — ^Accept my most cordial and 
sincere greetings. I have no doubt that you 
will bring this gigantic struggle to a victorious 
Conclusion, and, in the name of my soldiers 
and my country, I beg to address to you my 
warmest congratulations and best wishes.” 

The remainder of the day was spent in visiting 
the British Third Army. King George, who as 
a Naval officer took an interest in guimery, paid 
special attention to the artillery, and watched 
fropi an observation post the enemy’s positions. 
On the 27th he proceeded to the area of the 
Second Army, where he saw, among other 
things, an Australian artillery park and motor- 
^balance convoy. Newly airived contin- 
gents of the Canadian Corps, and a mixed 
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brigarlo composed of detachments from other 
divisions of the Sixiond Army, were reviewtxl 
by him, but a few hours later, when he was 
iiisp<»eti!ig troops representing corp.s of the 
First Arm\ , his horse, friglitened by the cheers 
««f the men, roaroil ural in falling rolled on to 
tlio Kin.u’s le^. 'J’Ihj reviews of an Indian 
Britraile an<i th<' f hum Is had t o be eaneeiled, 
ami, as I l)t‘ in jiirv was serious. His Majesty 
was laii.l up fur .-.rvcral days. He was, however. 
w«'ll l)\ ilur Ix'ginning of November 

ti‘ nf’iru \i, h’u^iland, where lie gra.dually 
reeo\ i’ri'd from the oflects of his necidenl . 

In Die ‘^••eoud fortnight of Nov'emher Mr. 
Ih'djnund 4ro.-.^><*d the ( iiamK'l. and paiil a 
visit 1«* various Irish regiiueiits and to King 
Albert. He was recei\ ed ever\\vbere with 
grt‘at e<,rdia lily. 

xAt sum»‘ date m November Major VVinsron 
< 'liiii'i'liili, M.l’., vs ho. on the lith of flia.t 
nuaiDi, had resigned his positfon us (’Imneellor 
of tin* l>u<-hy of Lancaster, appears to have 
joined the Army in France. 

At Christmas the' men in tlu* trenches were 
cheered by'^ the appi'amiuM* of parties of blue- 
jackets, who bad been sent by Sir dohn Jelliooe 
to see wiiat their caanrades of the stster service 
were floing. The sailors lent a hand in tlw* 
fighting. 

” Do you think I hit a Hun, sir ? ” a petty 
officer who liad beiai snifiing asked a company 
officer. 

” No doubt of that,” was the reply. 

The sailor produced his note -book, made out 
a document, certifying the score in legal 
language, and requested the officer's signature, 
which was given. • 

The airival of the men from the Navy 
coincided with -the departure of the Indian 
Corps for Mesopotamia. It had amply 
justified the hopes entertained of it and the 
measures of Lord Kitchener, whose aim when 
Conimander-in-Chiof in India had been to 
prepare the Indian Army for warfare against 
Europeans. Before the departure of the 
Indian Army Corps the Prince of Wales at a 
parade delivered a message to them from King 
George. : 

” Officers, non-commissioned officers, and 
men of the Indian Army Corps — 

” More than a year ago I summoned you from 
India to fight for the safety of My Empire 
and the honour of My pledged word on the 
battlefields of Belgium and France. The 
confidence which 1 then expressed in your 
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A French soldier showing 

sense of duty, your courage, and your chivalry 
you have since then nobly justified. 

“ I now require your services in another field 
of action; but before you leave France I 
send My dear and gallant son, the Prince of 
Wales, who has sliared with My Armies the 
dangers and hardships of tho campaign, to 
thank you in My name for your services and 
to express to you My satisfaction. 

British and Indian comrades-in-arms, yours 
has been a fellowship in toils and hardships, 
in courage and endurance often against great 
odds, in deeds nobly done -in days of ever- 
inemorablo conflict. In a w’arfaro waged under 
new conditions, and in peculiarly trying cir- 
cumstances, you have worthily upheld the 
honour of the Empire and the great traditions 
of My Army in India. 

“ You leave France with a just pride in 
honourable deeds already achieved and with 
My assured confidence that your proved 
valour and experience will contribute to 
further victories in the new fields of action 
to which you go. 

“ I pray God to bless and guard you and to 
bring you back safely, when the final victory 


his **oatob" to his comrade. 

is won, each to his own home — there to be 
welcomed with honour among his own people.'* 
The French authorities had strained every 
effort to ameliorate the conditions of their 
men. Most of the trenches had been paved, 
and the water in them had been drained into 
pits from which it was emptied by powerful 
pumps. The walls of the trenches where 
necessary were strengthened with hurdle work 
or revetted with planks to prevent landslides, 
while bombproof shelters had been provided 
with earthern roofs kept dry by sheets of zino. 
The floors of these had been levelled and covered 
with planks or straw. In the second line, 
wooden huts had been run up with double walls, 
slate roofs and raised floors. In the shelters and 
huts were often to be found camp beds and 
plenty of bla^ets. The huts contained stoves ; 
the trenches and shelters, coal braziers. At 
night the men’s refuges were lit up by acetylene 
gas lamps or electricity. Furnaces had been 
constructed to bum refuse, and there was seldom 
any lack of excellent- drinking water. - When 
the weather became cold, hot drinksr-coffee and 
a moderate quantity of alcohol — ^were served 
out. The proverbial ingenuity of the French 
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soldier showed itself in a thousand difforent 
ways in providing shelter anti overcoming the 
dilheiilties of the situation. The food was of 
good quality and, owing tt> the cuisines ronlantes 
(horse-drawn or iiiotor-clrivt‘n caiup kitcht‘us) 
attached to the corps at thf^ frf>ii(., usual! 
roachotl the men in a palatahic form. IMcaify 
of warm clothing had hoai scr\'C(l out ; tin* 
conspicuous uniforms of the early days of tin* 
war luwl in nearly all cases replaced l»y 

tlio new liori'/on-hlue. tunas and hj‘»ee}ies. To 
keep the fts'l. of (he men in (he lienelw^. dry» 
waders and wr)oden stilml.s had been lil>er;d)\' 
KU])])li('(l, and ilie steol (reneh li' ln»e1 pri*f{’(a.‘d 
tiu* h<'ad, not only from shiapnej afi*l .'.ia ii 
splinters, lari, also fi‘i>m rain and suo'a . 

hikr‘ their IJritish Allie.;, loo, I hes did lieir- 
hf'st to provide amnsi-merds. Itand - '.v« 

improvised. \ery «)flen I he in *>( rnm«‘n( - fln‘jM 
srdN’CS were of trr neh eoji'-f iMiel ion. \o\er had 
tln^ f/Uife (ip. <'(Hur of the l"'i*eni‘h .sohlier (»een 
more in eviilenee. An indirect re>nh of 1 la- 
war had hr*e»i lo inerea.se the (piantity of g<nn»* 
in llu' regions where th<' lighting was taking 
])laef\ 'Idwre was f)lenty e.f sixipf. f<ir I he men of 


the Allied armies wdiich relieved the monotony 

of trench life. 

One gi'c.'it drawback was the onormoas num- 
bers of rats which made their apfiearanoo, an<l 
the k-tters of the r-oml^atants arc full of com- 
plainis al Iheir presi-nee. “ Voti literally \valk 
o»j b*p of them,*' o}>.s(*rves a, French soldier, 
writing in November. ddicy breed and brer^d 
an<l dohver a.ssaiilis. like tite ( Icrmans on the 
N -^t r. I,\- ina.-v:i ,| hailahons. hike tlic llochos, 
t.M.. aie tMginning to bt; tormented by 

h:nig( t. l’h>- rat-; ale ever\'lhing whi<‘h craino^ 
in iin n wa \ mol or ( \ res. surgical patrkets, 
'•IoiIm a- well hM>d. Alneh in\entive talent 
wa i diseoNcring new methods for 

Uilhnt: ral-'. .and lo ll'^-.i.st in (lit* ^var against the 
\ enoin w ln.i(* ligini'id - of dogs wt‘n‘ dispatched 
{.• f ii- ‘ front . On Ooeemher 1 2 a corresponrient 
•n rari-’ -aw th*' "ingnlar siglit of a train with 
1 ’ Ton dogs having lor flu* fighting li»ie. 

d lie Fr»aieh had a large portion of tluMi* terri- 
i < »r\ < 'v ernm h\ f h** hal (*d ( Germans, tlK'v tippre- 
<'ian d f he hidooii.; crimes ('oinmitti'd by tlicin 
on old men, \vouu’n and children, l)ut noverthe- 
less (fiey. Ion. con(riva*d to (inri iru^ans of«, 



TRENCH RATS. 

The Rat-eatoher, l^a do|, and their **bag.” 


86-3 
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*<SOMEWHKRB IN PRANCE.' 
A peaceful winter scene. 


amusement. Mr. H. Warner Allen, the repre- 
sentative of the British Press with the French 
armies, introduces us to the interior of a French 
cnf6 in .January, 1010 ; 

The Frenchman takoa hia gaiety and love of aiinplo 
enjoyment with him to the trenches, and wherever 
behind the linos there is a cafd left something of the 
animation of the boulevards makes its appearance there, 
even though it may be brought to an abrupt termination 
by a German bombardment. I was a day or two ago at 
tHe principal caf6 of a certain French military town close 
behind the lines. 

The soldier from tlie trenches is as fond of games os he 
is in civil life. Backgammon and bridge occupied a 
number of tables, while elsewhere two officers were 
engaged in a desperoto game of piquet that was somewhat 
interfered with by the advice and exhortations of half a 
dozen other officers. Every now and then one man 
would shout across the caf4 in tones of astonishment and 
pleasure at perceiNdng a friend whom, perhaps, he had not 
seen since the vrar began. For this cnf6 is a famous 
meeting-plnrc, and during the present war civilians sud- 
denly converted into soldiers have for a long time lost 
sight of friends whom they used to meet regularly in their 
favourite cafe. 

That night there was a great celebration in honour of a 
young officer who had just received the Croix de Guerre, 
The hotel behind the caf6 hod prepared a sumptiioua 
dinner. Songs were sung, and the merriment was kept 
up till the last moment allowed by the strict military laws 
concerning closing time. There was a certain simplicity 
and directness about their rejoicings. Affectations have 
disappeared before the reality of the war and its primitive 
conditions. The same amusements are shared by all 
classes of society alike. I was sitting at a table with two 


private soldiers, chauffeurs for the time being. One of 
them drove his own 60-horso motor-car, while the other 
owns a magnificent private house in the Avenue dii Hois 
de Boulogne. At the next table there was a lieutenant 
wearing the Midaille Militaire, a proof that he had boon 
promoted from the ranks. Of course, they saluted him 
vrith the respect due to an officer. In civil life he had 
boon their fencing master. 

For the Belgians the situation was a hard 
one. Nearly the whole of the country was 
under the heel of the invader, and it was in 
Belgium that the worst atrocities had been 
committed. Perhaps nothing brings home to 
one the poignant plight of the unfortunatf^ 
people which first flung itself in the path of the 
German colossus than the story of the creation 
of the school of Boitshoek on the Yser front. 
Among the crowds of refugees who had escaped 
from the Gorman clutches, were three hxmdred 
little children, who did not know whether their 
parents were alive or dead. The villagers of 
Boitshoek received and fed them, and the 
soldiers of the Belgian 5th Army Division, out 
of their scanty pay, provided a fund to build 
a school for and educate the little waifs. Men 
who had been school teachers were in the 
Division, and they devoted their leisure to 
training the children. Thii^ incident speaks ^ 
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ON THE WAY TO THE FIRING-LINE. 

French troops passiniS through a snow-covered village near their lines. 


for itself. The Belgian Anny had no largo 
civilian population of its own roco to niinistor 
to its comforts. Encamped in the flooded Yser 
district, on the edge of the sea, it was exposed 
to great discomfort, but the spirit of the 
troops was not subdued and they awaited tlK* 
time -when they could help to drive theii* hated 
foe headlong across the Rhine. 

Turning from the Allies to the Germans : 
the evidence points to the fact that the enemy 
was at last beginning to feel the pinch of 
hunger, although the British Government had 
not enforced the blockade of Germany with 
sufficient rigour. Vast quantities of food 
^cocoa, eto.), clothing, and even war materieds 
continued to roach the enemy through neutral 
countries, and the adhesion of Bulgaria to the 
Teutonic Powers and the consequent opening 
up of communications with Turkey slightly 
relieved* the economic pressure. A prisoner 
•captured in February, 1916, on the Flanders 
front, remarked : *' We are nearly always 

hungry . . . coffee night and morning, a 
mince at night, no meal m the middle of the 
day : a piece of bread nine inches long, four 
inches wide, four inches thick, for three men a • 


il.iy ; a picc'o t)f sausage perhaps once a week ; 
no other meat ; tea occasionally.** 

Like tho Allies, the Germans had greatly 
improved their trenches and dug-outs, and the 
special correspondent of tho Vossiache Zeitung, 
Herr Max Osborn, describes the difference 
between the German lines in the u^inter of 1914 
and those in the winter of tho next year : 

What imprt'ssod mo moRt forcibly in tho poRition 1 saw, 
which is typical of so many others, was the development 
of tronch construction. The few rude plunks used at the 
beginning of tho war had entirely disapyieared. 1 remem- 
ber seeing trenches on tho East Prussian frontier in De- 
cember, 1914, and it is, indeed, amusing to think of what 
people called trenches then. They were merely primitive 
attempts, scarcely embryos, and, at tho utmost, pre- 
liminary experiments. Then came tho trenches that 
were not unlike little culverts, with a protective barrier 
of wicker-work. Then followed the barbed-wire 
entanglements. Our engineers have now invented a 
system of defence works which includes a combination 
of all tho earlier devices. These latest trenches are 
composed of earth, stakes and netting, which at once 
make them rigid and ensure the necessary elasticity. 
These trenches have even become green with newly- 
grown grass since they wore made. You may walk 
through them and yet remain quite clean — indeed, you 
may oven begin to fancy that the stakes and wire are 
arranged in such a way as to produce a decorative 
effect. A roof protects the men from the rain, and if 
an unusually heavy shower happens to penetrate into 
the interior the water would bo carried away from the 
gutter by an arrangement of pipes. Innumerable lamps. 
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A FLOODED SECTION OF THE BELGIAN LINE, 
Showing the ssndbag breastwork. 


taken from motor-carp, provide the neceppory light, and 
there are fans and ventilators and switchbonnlK. All 
this, romember, is nriderground. The saps leading to 
the hearing posts are all provided with the same modern 
conveniences. As for barbed-wire protection, there is 
row upon row of barbed wire on the surface, through 
which one imagines no enemy could conceivably find his 
•way. All these trenches give one the irnpresHion that 
they could hardly be reached cithei by bombardment 
or by bombs. 

Yet it should be observed that Major Moraht, 
analysing letters from the front about the 
same time* told a different tale in the Berliner 
Tageblatt : 

In all of them I read determination and see that our 
bravo men have reconciled themselves to the fate of 
spending a second Christmas in the enemy's country, 
that their discipline is in no way crumbling, and that 
the grief at the thought of wife and child at homo cannot 
injure their discipline. But one request I find con- 
stantly repeated — that tho privations at the front 
should not be undorestimatod at home. Superhuman 
work is still being achieved in tho fight against wind, 
weather and winter. The privations are particularly 
groat in the case of those hundreds of thousands of brain 
workers whom the Gorman people has sent little by little 
to tho war. 

I will not describe in detail what their bodies haVe to 
suffer although their hearts remain firm. But in order that 
we at home may not underestimate their privations and 
what they have to' bear 1 must agree with the wish that is 


often expressed that people woulil not let themselves be 
deceived by tho pretty pictures which now and thon find 
their way into German newspapers ns co|ning from tho 
front. After tho bad change in the weather in December 
our dug-outs really do not look like pleasant Alpine huls, 
and our trenehes do not look like cushioned resting- 
places. Tho war against the elements must bo carried on 
by day and night in onier merely to maintain the existence 
of cave-dwollors. There are, no doubt, places at the 
front where tho conditions are more favourable, but they 
are few. On tho Western and Kastern fronts, and on tho 
frontiers of our Allies in tho Alps and on tho Isonzo the 
strain upon endurance is greater than it over was in all 
tho winter campaigns of history. 

If Major Moraht’ s correspondents wrote in 
the manner of tlio German prisoner taken in 
January, 1916, whose letter, published in tho 
Daily Chronicle, is quoted below, he had good 
grounds for the above statements. 

Mv Dear Friend.— 

I have boon at tho front again since Sunday, and am 
squatting in a deep hole in the ground. I can hardly 
believe I ever was on leave ; it seems just as if I had had 
a beautiful dream. But yet it is the hard reality. When 
I got homo they told me you had gone bfuik again only a 
few days before. I should like to have had a talk with 
you at hqme. But Fritz was there from Russia. A 
little while before he was to have gone back Fritz got a 
telegram ordering him to report himself at the Frsatz 
battalion H.Q. I shouldn't mind having his luck. 

1 suppose the so-callod interpellation came up for 
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disfiusflion in tho Boichslag yestuniay — tho peace inter- 
pellation 7 Btifc 1 suppose tho Imperial Chancellor will 
again have nothing to say in answer except that the 
enemy is not yet romly to make po»W!e. Ami then no 
doubt he will give thorn tho claji-tmp about enemy 
cuuntrios regarding every Corirmn olTcr of peace lus a 
sign of weakness. Wo .sliould bo glad if lie would do 
Hornothiiig else. When will tho thirst for blood 
individual despots bo <|uenelied ? 

What I seo now iiiaLns mo siek, and 1 oxiK'ct you fi'» l 

tho same. A and — anti a whole loi f)f uflu r 

Landsturm men have heon l allod up ulreatly. iSo ihf 
last lino are being stut'k into the ^tritit waistcoat, it 
looks very desolate and sn»l at hoiiif, tlio poor tlcvil’s 
cheeks palo and hollow, lJi»> ^.■lllI^^r^■n nnked. Wh.ii i.. 
this going to l«?ad to? 'Ilu'y arc sml piel iirt'.i whl'li 
horrify one. But tliem is still no ])ros]K>rt of pt'aco. 

How are you ? Are you ^ fill \v«‘ll ? In iho ou 
hearty gretjling from jour friend, T) - - 11 

Our brief skftc.h uf lltn (;(ni<liti«>ns «»f tin- 
rrmios in tho wintor of l!ll:>- mu.-.! noi 
load thc^ roarlor fo (/oricoivo Hint ritluT siilo h d 
ovoii a eon»|>{irativoly ousy t'xistoTUT. 'PltM 
torrih’o povvor ttf modmi ox^tlo-^ivos tirnl gtiU''. 
and tlio us(? l)y tho ortoniy oi puisnufuj.s ga.s and 
jots of tiro inoiv Ilian otMiiitt'rbalauood tin* 
advantago in footl, olotlu's and .shcltor, wliioli 
our luoti possossod. Tho horr<»rs <if th<i war 
aro graphically dopictod by au nflioor iti a 
cavalry niginioiifc writing in IJocombor, 101.') : 

Keconliy J was one of a draft of 45 .s(‘nt iij) to a place 
a sliort way behind the tiring line, where I was in closer 
contact for snmn days tlian T had been r)revif»usly with 
tho sort of conditions these fellows have to put up with. 
In s|)ilQ of all they have to face out in (his awful Wiir 
ouo finds the same ehoery, oa^sual spirit dominating thiun 
all. Only a few nights ago, long after wo were turned in, 
a lot of them were passing down the road on their way 
tlown from tho trenches. It was a w'retched wot night, 
and as each platoon flourulerud knee deep througli a 
sheet of water that flooded tho road tho humorous side 
came upjiermost in tho general uproar and oonfu.sion, 
and in a few moments ono heard rising above tho 
splaslungs a chorus of “ Quac'k, quack, quack,’* and all 
tlxo while tho poor lioggars knew well enough how long it 
would bo before they could get dry again. 

But I was telling you of our going up near the line. 
We wore sent \ip to take over some German prisoners. 
But not many prisoners were corning in, so wo turned 
over while waiting to police work, and especially to 
directing drafts and stragglers passing in and out of the 
trenches to their several units, and wounded on their 
way to the dressing stations. Heavy attacks were going 
on at that time. 

We were quartered in a small protected “ keep ” 
on the outskirts of a village, or what remained of it. 
Tho Germans were shelling tho place a good deal, and 
eome of our follows had pretty near shaves from sholKs 
falling dose to thorn. Sometimes they would send over 
a perfectly timed “ chain ” of shells in quick succession, 
wliich sounded like a flight of birds streaming overhead. 
But beyond general wreckage and some minor casualties 
they did little serious mischief while we were there. The 
big shells sound^omething like a train coming along. I 
saw ono hit the church, carrying away a large part of 
what remained of the tower. We slept in dug-outs and 
protected galleries and had a fairly dry berth, but our 
quarters were cold and draughty, and as for the first two 
nights we were without blankets or overcoats it was a 
poor time trying to sleep on the bare ground. We did 
not know we should be there overnight, so rations were 
short, too, to start with, which wasn’t at all pleasant. 


On our last night there a heavy attack broke out. I 
think the Gonimns wei*o trying to recover some of their 
lost ground. 1 can’t imngiuo anything more absolutely 
dnvihsh than tho effert jirodticed by that sudilen outbumt 
of rirto anti rnachini'-gun fire and bombing on a still, 
clear nighl, mill as J .'.food watching tho Gorman shells 
bo-Uikinj.^ ov*t onr tronf*h*‘.s by tho I’glit of the star shells, 
tiiid iryiniT (n pirtiin* wluit wa-S going on. ijerhops thri'e- 
<iii.iri< r-, (if >1 itiilt- iiwiiy. 1 felt k(‘<enly it was lh«*re I ought 
to !>»• foo. throwing in my smull shuiti with those fellows 
hiKliog our Imi- ilirongli that torribie ordeal. After 
•ilto'.if fhn'i' 'pi.iifciv o; MO lanir it died down ngiiiii. 
.ii.d horiii o(ii< 111 jinl jii.'l till! occasional rifii* i^hot (almost 
ahvay-! {.'’'iii;.- hen- inid llif-m iji 1 civjK!rs(»il with the 
-ii .1 :l i!i^ n !• •»•(- of ..or iiCiiN y guns firing just hfdiincl n'l. 

ri» u 1 iniwlfd b.wL Mgaiii inio my hole, feeling iny 
\(.iy tlno'i..li the ilark, luJo my bl.inkef, and wondering 
uliiif ‘^•Miii- of our |ii iif.lo at hiiiiic would (liink if Ihey 
• ■.. 1 . 1.1 ituiii]'' I >lo\(ii !(’i "li'i hiMir in lhal seeiax of 


It will lx* seen froTii tiui foivgoing p»ij^e.s Ibiit 
.1 great ileul lutrl beoji doin^ tn aijicliopaie tlin 



[Elliott & Fry. 

LIEUT.-GEN. SIR WILLIAM ROBERTSON, 
Chief of the Imperial General Stuff. 


condition of the men in tho trenches, yet it 
must be remembered that this was more true 
of those in tho supporting trenches than of 
those in the front line immediately in contact 
with the Germans. The distance between the 
hostile lines varied greatly. In some cases 
the interval between them was sufficiently 
great to render the passage over tho No Man’s 
I.iand in between so difficult that warning of 
an attack was certain. In others they were 
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PBRTHBS. 

Remains of German Positions. 


quite close, twenty to fifty yards, and local 
attacks whether by bombing parties or small 
assaults were of constant occurronco. Tho 
sniper was always on tho look out to shoot 
a nian who incautiously showed his hocul. 
There were periodical artillery attacks and 
trench mortars threw their heavy shells. 
Trenches had to be repaired without ceasing, 
parapets fell back into them owing to tho 
weather or the explosion of shells. Or tho 
^rapot and trench might be successfully 
mined by the opponent and the whole blown 
into the air. Then ensued a hand-to-hand 
fight for tho crater, one side or the other made 
good its footing, and the defeated side had to 
dig a fresh trench behind it or mako a great 
effort to recover the lost position. In many 
places the water was so close to the surfa.ee 
or the soil so liquid that no parapet would 
stand. Then a brecustwork of sandbags had 
to bo constructed. This formed a conspicuous 
target and was constantly demolished by tho 
opponent’s artillery and had again to be made 
good. The weather was bad for a long period, 
and all the precautions to keep the trenches 
dry failed; they ran with water in unfavourably 
situated parts — in depressed ground — 
and it was a task of great difficulty to free 


them. In the firing line, therefore, although 
distinctly improved from the winter before, 
the situation can only be described as very 
trying. In the supporting trenches it was 
better, cmd farther back, where the troops 
assembled after their tour of duty in front, 
the men were extremely comfortable. They 
had dry and warm lodgings, warm baths and 
fresh clean clothes. Compared with tho state 
of affairs in an army of the Napoleonic period, 
when men did not got proper clothes, adequate 
food, or proper medical attention, their exist- 
ence was one of comfort. Then typhus devas- 
tated armies, now it was almost unknown. 

One last observation before we. proceed to 
deal in detail with the fighting in the air and 
on and under the earth. The mass of the 
Gennans were far from considering their cause 
hopeless. Their successes in the East had made 
them forget the bloody repulses they had 
suffered in the West. On the other hand, the 
British, French, and Belgians were confident 
of victory. Tho spirit of tho British was that 
of the Buffs as described by Second Lieutenant 
J. Presnail of tho .3rd Royal West Kent Regi- 
ment, who visited them>at Christxnas: 

The Buffs are marvelloiw. Straight from the trenchee. 
their spirits undamped by, water, and defiant of gas and . 
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•lioll ; feet swollen and sore from immersion in ioy water ; 
but thank God, though they moy have “ trenoh feet ** 
sometimes, they always have trenoh hearts. I saw 
them and expected to find them weary and “down.** 
Not a blessed bit of it. There they sat, on Boxing Day, 
munching mince^pioa, and rubbing white oil into grout 
swollen red things that faintly mscmblcd feet. Some 
poor boys, whom I culled to see, wore — alas ! — not there. 
They had not como back. They had dmio their bit — a 
inau*s ending to a man's job. 

As for the French: their soiitimenirt wire 
voiced by the heroic Goner^il iMarcliaiul — tlie 
erstwliile Afric»iti explorer, wJio had la-en 
wounded in the Dattle of the Chanipagnc 
Pouilleuse. “ I expect,” lie wrote to a i’ri<‘nd, 
“ to return to the front to take niy ronuuand 
again in six weeks, for, in tJn\sf days, oin; lias 
a right to bo dead, but not ill.” 'riie Ihdgian.s 
led by their noble King, were of a liko opinion, 
and the only fear felt in Franco was tluj fear 
felt by some of the Britisli tiuit a pri'inalure 
and inconclusive pr*aeo might be concluded. 
” What I say is,” wrote a British uHicfT to 
his father on December 7, 11)15, ” that this 
war must not bo finished until it has been 
carried right into the heart of German}’, so 
that the Gorman people may know and under- 
stand what France, Bolgiuni, Serbia, aiul 
Russia have gone through the last fiftetm 
months. . . . Just think of all these poor 
souls resting happily . . . behind our tiring 


line, thinking that they have done their bit 
to crush Germany for all time, finding that 
we are only sotdng the show half -through. 
It’s too awful to think of.” 

In Cliapter CIV. the tremendous battle which 
began on September 25, 1915, in the Champagne 
l*onillcus<' bet\veen Aulicrivo on the Suippes 
iuid V ille siir 'i ourbe was (k*serihed. A glance 
at Ibe map is jiocessary for the under- 
standing Mi the position at the beginning 
of Oclober.'*' The immediate objective of d(' 
Casteluau was tb(» Diizancourt-t'hallcrangO' 
Aprcmoiit railway, trie uu)st srmtJuTly of thf* 
ra.iln>ads conner iing the army of von Einem 
with that of the German Crown Prince 
whiejj was operating in the northern sector of 
the Argoime an«l the n gien north of V^ordun. 
'riiat railway could Ixi reached by a road 
tbrougli Aiiberive, by another from St. Hilairc- 
le-Grmid whicib touclied the line at St. Soupk't, 
by a third from Souain to Somme Py, also on 
the lino, by a fourth from Pertbes-lcz-Hurlus to 
SnuaiH* I’y, atid by the liigh road from Villo-sur- 
Tourbe througli Ceruay to V^)uzicrs. The Ger- 
mans Jjad not b(^en dislodged from Auberive nor 

* A clctHilod laiip of fho (iHrrnnn position will be 
fouml in Vol. VJ, pji. atO-I. 
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IN NORTHERN PRANCE. 

French Troops being inspected to see whether their respirators are in order. 


Cemay, but the French had forced their way up 
the St. Hilaire-le-Grand-St. Souplet road as far 
as the Paralldle de Ti^pine de Vedegrange, up 
the Souain-Somme Py road as far as the Navarin 
Farm on the crest of the downs, and up the 
Perthes-lez-Hurlus-Somme Py road to the out- 
skirts of Tahure and the foot of the Butte de 
Tahure. Nearly all the German fortified posts 
and trenches from the Parall^le de rapine de 
Vedegrange to the environs of Tahure were now 
in their hands, but the Germans retained the 
Butte de Tahure, the village of Tahure and a 
salient southwards terminating in the Trapeze 
and the .Courtine redoubts. East of this salient 
the French had established themselves at 
Maisons de Champagne, in the Ouvrage de la 
pISfaite, and on Hill 109 (Mt. Tetu), and they 
had cleared the enemy from the extraordinarily 
strong labyrinth-like fortress called “ The Hand 
of Massiges.** During October and November 
the aim of de Castelnau was to straighten his 
line by driving the enemy out of the salient, at 
the base of which were the village and knoll of 
Tahure. The Bazancourt-Challerange railway 
ran within a mile of the knoll, and its interrup- 
tion would have been a serious blow to the 
Germans. To hinder the German reinforce- 
ments coming up to strengthen von Einem’s 
army in the Champagne Pouilleuse Castelnau 
employed his aircraft. 

On October 1 the airship Alaace crossed the 
Aisne and bombarded the point where the rail- 
way, which from St. M6n6hould skirts the 
western Ardennes, crosses the M6zidres-Reims 
railroad. The Als(tce also dropped bombs at 


the railway station of Attigny on the former 
line. In spite of being heavily c*annonadod, it 
returned in safety. The next day a squadron 
of sixty-five aeroplanes bombed tho railway 
station at Vouziers, the aerodromes there, and 
the station of Challcrange, where the Bazan- 
court-Apremont railway crosses the St. M6n6- 
hould-Vouziers-Attigny-Rethel railway. Con- 
siderable damage was done. West of Rethel, 
near the railway station of Laon, a German 
' train was cut in two by a bomb dropped by a 
French aeronaut. On the 3rd a French squad- 
ron went farther afield, bombing the station, 
railway bridge, and some military buildings ip 
Luxembourg, while another squadron on the 
4th fiew over Metz and dropped forty large 
bombs on the Sablons station. On the 6th 
a railway station near P6ronno was attacked, 
and on the 10th French aviators released 
a hundred large bombs on the BazMicourt- 
Apremont railway itself. Movements of the 
enemy having been signalled at Bazancourt, on 
the 13th nineteen French aeroplanes dropped 
140 bombs on the railway station there, while 
others damaged the Bazancourt-Apremont ' 
railway at Warm4riville, east of Bazancouft. 

While tho French airmen were operating 
against the German communications a series of 
fierce engagements, which in former times would 
have been dignified with tho title of battles,* 
went on in the area between Reims and the 
Argonne. On September 30 the French had 
gamed ground on tho southern side of the 
Tahure salient and betw^n Mont Tetu and the 
Ville sur Tourbe-Cemay- Vouziers road. The 
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Germans had replied by two coiuitor-attacks» 
which aimed at recovering the Ouvrago de la 
ifefaite, the work north of Mont Tetu. These 
were • defeated with heavy losses. The next 
• day, October 1, the French made some further 
headway in the vicinity of the St. liilairo-le- 
Grand-Saint Souplet road between J^pino do 
Vedegrange and Auberive, cfipturing some 
tnaehine-guns and 30 prisoners. The ans^^er 
of the Germans was a violent cannonade, lacliry- 
inatory bombs being employed ; but their 
infantry mode no advance. That day in tlio 
Tahure salient the northern of the two w’orlcs 
known as the Deux IVIamelles was seized by our 
Alli^. But the southern fort, called the 
Trapeze, and the Courtine to the east of the 
latter, still held out. Counter-attacks of the 
enemy wore beaten off. During these and the 
succeeding days the artillery on ))oih sides was 
exceedingly active. 

On October 7 the Froncli resumed the offen- 
sive, widening their front on both sidc^s of the 
Souain-Sommo-Py road in the neighbourhood 
of Navarin Farm, and in the eastern section of 
the battleheld they ca])tured the village of 
Tahure and the Butte do Tahure behind it. 

Round the Navarin Farm the Moroccan 
troops greatly distinguished themselves. Ele- 
ments of the Gennan 10th Corps, which had 
been brought back from Russia, garrisoned the 
trenches called by the French “ The Trench of 
the Vandals ” and “ The Trench of Kultur.” 
Isolated by the fire of the French artillery, they 
had had nothing to drink for foiu: days and their 
reserve rations had just given out. They had 
been unable to evacuate their w'oimded, and the 
district in which they were fighting was imper- 
fectly known to them and their ofTicers. It is 
not, then, to be wondered that what remained 
of the garrison — 10 officers and 482 privates — 
surrendered. The Moroccans pressed forward 
and surprised a German comp, but machine- 
guns hidden in the woods brought the advance 
to a standstill. Counter-attacked, the Africans 
jretired to the “ Trench of the Vandals.” 

Greater success attended the assault on the 
Butte de Tahure, where since September 28 a 
Normandy regiment had been digging trenches 
along the southern slopes. From these trenches 
a Picardy Division was launched against the 
summit of the Butte after it had been deluged 
with high-explosive shells. The artillery pre- 
paration is graphically described by Mr. H. 
Warner Allen : 

We came upon the heavy guns that were bombarding 
the trenohea near Tahure behind a preoipitoua hill, over 


which their projeotilee were flying with a portentous din.. 
The bombardment was not yet at its height and some 
of the pieces were resting, covered over with tarpaulins, 
which straggled over the ground as if they were covering 
gigantic spiders. Others wore at work ; a battery or 
two of long Kimailhos 106*s (4*1 in.) and ISA's (6*1 in.)- 
looking very tall and smart and deadly as they made the 
ground quivor with their salvoes. The Rimailho is in 
apfjcarance a gentleman in comparison with the 220- 
(8*6 in.) howitzers, evil black inoohines as uncanny and 
inhuman as Mr. Wolls's Martians, which seemed to bt 
hurling their projectiles vortically upwards. The 220*8 
were liard at work, and one after the other in steady 
succession they vomited out fire and smoke like dwarfed 
misshapen dragons. 

But of all these hideous engines the most hideous and 
most unnatural was the enormous howiiser. It stood 
iipart from all the lesser monsters in a lair of its own, 



A BRITISH TRCNGH. 

Running from the cellar of a mined house to thr 
firing-line. 

and it seeined to move of its own volition. One scarcely 
noticetl the men aroimd it, so insignificant did they 
seem. When we first saw it it was lying flat like some* 
prehistoric monster waiting for its prey. With the aid 
of pulleys and a trolley the huge projectile was hauled 
towards its breach. Then when the breach was closed 
it seomod to wake up, and without any visible human 
agency it raised its nose over the edge of the pit in which- 
it lived. It moved slowly upwards until one could have 
sworn that it was gazing intently into the clouds above* 
the steep hillside before it. The men who had been 
ministering to it hastily ran aside and left a respectful 
distance between themselves and the monster. The 
non-commissioned officer who was to fire the great 
howitzer, as he stood back on the hillside, seenT^d no 
more important than its humblest slave. 

There was a silence. Instinctively one stopped one's 
ears. There was a great roar, a shMt of fi^e. and a 
thin mist of fiercely driven smoke. Rvorytliing in the 
valley shook and trembled, while a hut covert with a 
tarpaulin coliapsed entirely as, with a wild bellowingr 
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the huge shell toie through the air on its way towards 
the enemy. Then quietly the gun lowered its nose 
again and sank back into its pit with a dipiified swagger 
that seemed to say that there was no reason to make any 
fuss about the matter. 

Lat/or on we went up to the hills above, and from 
there we could get soiiu« idea of the luivoc that the 
monsters in the valley bHow wen* working. Every now 
and then the (leriimns would ref)ly angrily, trying to 
locate the Fnuicli trenebrs in tbe hill^i^^e faring u^. 
Meantime the French were liainincring away willi a 
terrible methodical riteadiiie>'<. iraring tlir »*iirrn\'-: 
trenches to i)iee(?s and opening a vuy for I heir i?ifnniry 
through Tahui*e to the Jhitle de 'J'idiun*, on*- oi t he 
greatest buttresses of the (Jeruuui ‘'ej-oud hue 

As a result of the combat the surtimit ANa-- 
ooctipied by tli(' French ami a ufslgc (h l\ cn into 
the second line of the (Jorinarj ib-lcru i '-. W Imi 
^\'as more imjxirtant, (he villagt* of 'I’almic w liit ii 
lies in a basin soidlMif tin* Hutto was t*Nj >«).-.• 1 1 i«> 
fire from flic north, just as Snuoho/. had hocn 
when the stmirnil of 1 ho IMatoauof \ol ro. Dam*?- 
cle-Lorette. iiad betat takon. 

While this lig^lit was g'oiu.i' ou troops from 
Brittany atid La \'ond(’o had allaol.od tin* 
Tootliln’usli \V()od, in uhioh thoro wmo rio Ir 
tlihii se\’en (lormaii Ironcho-; one hohit)»l fh* 
other up to th(‘ crest l)ol<a\ w hicli lios 'Fahijn.*. 
In the pr(»c(*dintr <Iays the b'romdi truus ha<l 
so destroyed th(‘ tn'es llia.t it was now a wood 
only in name. \\’]ieu the Bretons and Von- 
deans advanced they f<»uiid the (hrman 
trendies choked with corpses among whidi wen* 
numbers of famished and thirsty soldiers who 
promptly surrendered. From tlie Butte and 
the Toothbrush Wood, the French troops 
poured down into Taliure. Tlio (Jermans in 
the village put up a poor resistance and our 
Allies traversing it dug themselves in 000 yards 
or so to the east. At 5 p.m. (he (iernmns 
violently bombarded the lost positions, throwing 
on them great numbers of asphyxiating bombs, 
and counter-attacks were vainly directed against 
the men of Picardy on the summit of the Butte. 

The next day the French, from Tahure, 
pushed south-eastwards up the German com- 
munication trenchas towards the Butte du 
Mesnil and captured the Trapeze. 

The latter, now exposed to fire from three 
sides, was connected with the enemy’s second 
line by only a few communication trenches. A 
mine charged with twenty -two tons of explosives 
had been sprung which obliterated ninety yards 
of German trench, and the heaviest projectiles 
had been rained on the redoubts. For days cuad 
nights, the communication trenches also had 
been bombarded by artillery and enfiladed by 
machine-guns from the nortli. When the 
French penetrated into the earthworks they 


found that most of the garrison had fieid. - 
couple of hundrcxl prisoners and 8evera)|, 
machine-guns w’cre taken. During the night 
of the 9th- 10th the enemy attacked the French 
trenches cast of Xaxarin Farm, and the next 
day tlio Bulte de Tnhuro. Both attacks were 
repulsed with los.s. On the lOtli, 11th and I2th, 
tla* French progressed north-»*ast an<l south- 
• iist of 'I’Mluire, on I he (‘dge (>f (lie Ba\'ino de la 
(i‘<*uib‘ and east of tlj** 'rrii]>e/e. 

'File ei.utinued sueees-:(‘S won by the Fnmeh 
<-;uced tlio (ItTm.'ui'j to male* tavo vigorous 
i tuinlM- iitf 'Fhe hrst din*eted against 
tin* Fri*in h line hcJweeu La Poiupelle (one 
of t!i<' *.1.1 fori.. I .lotiet ing Beims) and 

l*r<i-u* ' to Jill- \M-i of Auherive, was probably 
.‘l«‘<ieut il to /liverf tin* reserves of de ( Ifistelnau 
fenti the }»al 1 (t lii'ld he|,w'eril Auberive and 
\ ille .-»iii -'F*)urlM*. If sueee.>.sful, it w'onld have 
IhroxMi tin* I'reinh back aeross the Roiins- 
^‘b.‘ilor\s railwa\ and tho VVsle river and canal. 

SeAcral di\ i.-ions drawn from thf^ armies of 
\ »»n Fiiiern .‘ual von Ifeeringeu ~ -tlu'army of von 
Her*rinm‘n was to t ho west of von Kinem — were 
<*<»ne«'nl rated along the six-arid-a-half mile front. 
On October IS, for three* hours, a torrent of .shells 
was poured on the French first lino and a 
curtain of asphyxiating shcll.s was formed 
be(we(‘n tht* first and second line. At dawn 
on 'J'lnssday Oeloher 19, when the bombardment 
was at its hisght, an immense volume of 
poisonous gas was discharged from tho Gorman 
cylinders. Jkdiind the gas in four successive 
lines, se[>arated from eaeli other by about 300 
yards, tlio ('many advanced. The first two 
lines were mowm down by the machine-guns 
and by the .soixanto-tpiinzos. The third lino 
taitcred the front trench but was bombed out 
by the defenders. Reinforced by the fourth 
lino, it redurnod to the attack and gained a 
foothold in tho French position. Before noon, 
however, fresh troops had arrived to strengthen 
the defence and by nightfall the Germans were 
everywhere driven bock leaving behind them 
thou.sands of dead and woimded. 

Undeterred by their losses, at 9 a.m., a 
similar attack was, on Wednesday the 20th, 
launched on a front of about five miles roimd 
Prunay on the Roims-Chalons railway. As 
before, vast quantities of shells and poisonous 
gas were employed by the enemy, but the 
French were ready for all emergencies. A 
battalion of the 137th Regiment of Prussian 
infantry, which managed to cross the railway, 
was wiped out. At other points, the enemy 
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was held up by wire entanglements and mown 
down. On a stretch of loss than a mile more 
than 1,600 corpses of men belonging to the same 
regiment were counted. 

Between this bloody repulse and the second 
of the German main counter-attacks there 
ivas severe fighting along the Auberive- Ville-siir- 
Tourbe front. On October 22 a vain effort 
was made by the Germans to recover the Butte 
de Tahure. Two days later the French made 
another inroad into the Tahure .salient by 
taking the Courtine south of Tahure and east 
of the Trapdze. The Courtine was 1,300 yards 
long, and on an average 270 yards deep. Tho 
four lines of trenches were connected by com- 
munication trenches and subterranean tunnels: 
By nightfall the Courtine was in the possession 
of the French, who had captured 200 prisoners. 
Themext day, however, the Germans counter- 
attacked and recovered the centre but not the 
extremities of the lost* work. Up to the 
30th desperate fighting continued at this point, 
while, on October 27, another attack, accom- 
panied by the use of poisonous gas, was made 
in the Prosnes region, west of Auberive. 

On October 30 a desperate effort was made 
by von Einem to expel the French from tho 
Butte de Tahure, from Tahure, tho Courtine 
and other points between the Souain-Somme 
Py road and the Villo-sur-Tourbe-Gernay- 
Vouziors causeway. A copy of tho Order 
issued by Count Schwerin commanding 
the 7th Division, marked “ Secret. Not 
to be taken to the advanced lines,** was cap- 
tured on a German officer who had disobeyed 
this. admonition. According to Count Schwerin 
not only was the Butte do Tahure to be carried 
but also the village of Tahure, Toothbrush 
Wood, the northern of the Deux Mamelles, 
and the Trapeze. The storming of a point • 
in Toothbrush Wood, it was stated, w'ould be 
decisive. 

The orders given to the German gunners 
were ** to engage the enemy*s guns and destroy 
completely the positions to be attacked by 
an intense bombardment of several hours. . . • 
Our artillery in great force and a quite excep- 
tional number of Meinenwerfer,** added Count 
Schwerin, " will play on the enemy’s lines from 
11 a.m. to 4- p.m.” If the weather were 
favourable, asphyxiating gas was to be used. 
The German infantry was to advance in, five 
waves one behind the other. The Butte de 
Tahure was to be attacked from the north 
and .tke west. When it was carried the village 
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CAPTURED FROM THE GERMANS. 

Transpurftn^ an ArmoureJ Turret for a lij^ht gun to the French Lines. 


was to bo assauKrd. A brifj;»u.]o was told off 
to rotako Toothbrusli \\'ood. Tho Ordor was 
illustratod by a map on which tho points 
whom tho (lorinans \v<to to dig tJioinselvos in 
wore carefully jnarkod. But Ooiint Scliworin’s 
l)rograinint) could not la- carried out in anything 
like it a. entirety, and proveil, indeed, a failure. 
On October tlie (bTinans, attacking from 
a point on Hill llh’l round tho Butte? «le I’aJiuro 
to tho Courtinc, were only successful at one 
spot — ^viz., the Butte do Tahurc, where they 
claimed to have capturf?d 21 officers and 1,21.1 
men. Elsew'hero they were driven back aial 
suffered enormously from the tiro of tho 
French field-guns and mitrailleuses. On a 
Gcnnan prisoner was found the following letter, 
which deservos to be quoted because of its 
psychological interest: 

Condi, October, 1915. 

Dear Parents. Dear Brothers and Sisters, 

1 am still well, and hope it is the same with you. 
But in the next few days terrible events will happen, 
and who knows if we will come out of them safe and 
eound T Things will not go here as simply as in Russia. 
We con see that already. These lines, therefore, will 
carry you my last farewell if fate should decide against 
me. 

May you for many years continue in good health and 
peace. I do not die for the ideas that heroes in slippers 
<>aU love of the Fatherland. I shall be one more victim 
of this lamentable madness that has seized upon all the 
peoples. 

I have often dreamed of a new kingdom in which all 
the nations would be fraternally united, and there would 
be no more racial differences ; in which there would be 
one kingdom and one people such as that for which in 


times of portco tho Socinl Democrats had prepared tho 
way, hilt which in this war is shown, alas I to bo un- 
real izablo. 

I hopi'd to heeomp a ]»arty leader, tho editor of a 
ioitrnai. to contrihiito towards tho gathering ot the 
< i.ltereiit peonies in nn ideal eomniunify. That was iny 
a-.piratiuti ; 1 wa< still young, and I hod edueali'd myself 
in that din*c'tiou. 

Now this terrible war has ljei*n unehaiiied, fomented 
by a few men, who are sending their subjects, their 
slaves rather, to tho biiltle/icid to slay each other like 
animals. For this war has horribly degenerated — hand- 
grenades, mines, arol, what is worst of all. itsphyxiating 
shells, gasos, and chlorine, iioi now the chief weapons in 
close fighting. 

I should like to go towartl to tho.so they call ouroneinies 
and say to them : “ Brothers, let us fight together ; the" 
enemy is behind us.” Yes, since I have been w^earing 
this uniform I do not feel any Imtred toward those w'ho 
am in front ; but my hatred has grown egainst those 
who have power in their hands. 

We Grormans wish to bo at the head of the nations ; 
aro wo more advanced than a thousand years ago ? We 
have invented the most murderous weapons ; even the 
terrible attacks by means of chlorine were first made 
by us. It is very possible I shall not return from the 
coming engagement ; but for all those who do return it 
should be a sacred aim to avenge themselves on the 
small number of those who have on their conscience 
hundreds of thousands of human lives.* 

The next day, October 31, preceded by 
volleys of suffocating bombs, four more 
attacks were delivered. At 6 a.m. one was 
directed against the eastern extremity of the 
Courtine, the second at noon against Tahure, 
the third two hours later on the Toothbrush 
Wood, and the fourth at 4 p.m. aeainst the 

•Publishecf by the Daily Chronicle, 
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southern crests of the Butte de Tahure. All 
were defeated by artillery, machine-gun, and 
rifle fire. Great numbers of the enemy were 
killed or wounded and 356 unwoundod prisoners, 
including three officers, wore captured. The 
next day, the Gormans could not be brought 
to face the French fire in this part of the held. 
They then turned their attention to the French 
position north of “ TJie Hand of Massiges,” 
assaulting Mont 'retii, the liighest point of the 
Plateau of Massiges. During November .3, 
4, and 5 the lighting continued round Afont 
Tetu, but the Germans were unahlo to storm 
the hill in spite of their us(> of lirpud lire. On 
the last date bodi(?s of (Jonnans willi grf'uadi's 
and “ Flammcnwcrfer ” tried uriavailingly to 
wrest the Courtino from the French, and on 
November 10 the enemy, after a furious 
bombardment, failed again to ( jt'ct the Freneh 
from their trenches on the soutlicrn slop<‘S of 
the Butte de Tahure. 

If we except the Gorman success in n'gaining 
the summit of the llutte de 'ralmre, the costly 
operations of the oru’iny during October and 
November had been inelTeetive. From 
November 11 tliore vsas a lull in the fighting, 
broken by an indecisive combat on December 
7 ea.st of Auberive and another on Hill 193. 
At the beginning of December General Goiiraud, 
“ the lion of the Argonne,” who had been 
wounded in Gallipoli, was given the command 
of an army in the Champagne district. On 
Docoinbor 27 the Germans, who were beginning 
to feel the continual pressure of the French on 
their salient between Tahure and Maisons 
de Champagne, began a series of attacks west 
of Tahure towards Hill 193. These attacks 
were the preliminary to a serious ollensivo 
in which at least three German Divisions wore 
employed from the region of the Courtine at 
the southern end of the salient to Mont Tetu. 
Asphyxiating gas shells wore lavishly used, and 
the enemy descended from the Butte de Tahure 
and advanced from Ripont and from his 
trenches in the neighbourhood of Maisons de 
Champagne and Mont Tetu. Except in a 
small rectangle w'est of Maisons de Champagne, 
he gained no foothold in the French line. 

Between -this date and the opening of the 
Battle of Verdun on February 21 the events in 
the Champagne Pouilleuse call for little com- 
ment. It may be mentioned, however, that 
on February 5 the French guns, while cannonad- 
ing the Navarin Plateau, blew up several 
ammunition depdts, and demolished reservoirs 
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of asphyxiating gas, quantities of which were 
driven by the wind on to the German lines-^-a 
good example of poetic j ustioe. There was also 
some severe grenade fighting rourid the Butte 
du Mesnil and Tahure from February 10 to 16. 

The aftermath of the Battle of Vimy was 
almost as full of iiu'ident as that of the Battle 
of the Cluiin[>aguc PuuiIIe\ise. As the loss of 
the Viiny heights would have entailed that of 
Lens and thus enables the British lat and the 
French 10th Army to descend into the plain of 
the ScJioldt, it is not a matt.or of wonder that 
the Crown Prinwr of Bavaria clung desperately 



to the tieuclies and redoubts east of Souchez 
and Neuville St, Vaast. On October 16 the 
Germans attempted to recover the Bois-en- 
Hache, north-east of Souchez. The struggle’ 
continued for several days, but the French 
maintained their position, and on October 21 
they repulsed an attack in the Givenchy Wood. 
On October 23 the French redoubt and advanced 
posts in the neighbourhood of Hill 140 wore 
assaulted. The Germans lost heavily, and 
achieved no success. On October 27, by 
means of mines, the French wrecked the 
trenches and barbed wire entanglements near 
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ON THE WESTERN FRONT. 

Inspection of French Colonial troops. A scene during the first snap of winter, November, 1915. 


the Lille Arras road, south-east of Neuvillo St. 
Vaast, and occupied the craters created by the 
mines. On October 30 there were several com- 
bats in the Bois-en-Hache, near Hill 140, and 
east of the Labyrinth. If the Germans are to 
be believed, the Bavarians took 200 prisoners 
and captured four machine-guns and three 
trench mortars. At the beginning of Novem- 
ber the Germans admit that they evacuated 
. a small salient north-east of Souchez. More 
fighting occurred on November 10 in the 
Givenchy Wood, and on November 14 round 
the Labyrinth. Throughout the remainder 
of November and also in December the struggle 
in this region we» continued almost daily. In 
the last week of January, 1016, the enemy 
commenced a determined offensive, probably 
‘^with the aim of attracting the attention of 
Joffre and Castelnau away from Verdun. t)n 
January 23, after a violent bombardment and 
the explosion of mines, the Germans stormed 
several hundred yards of the drst-line French 
trtmch in the region of Neuvillo St. Vaast and 
got as far as the supporting trench. Counter- 
attacks, however, broke the efforts of the 
enemy, and dislodged him from most of the 
ground which he had carried. Two more 
attacks by the Germans on January 24 were 
unsuccessful. On January 25, preceded by 
mine explosions and heavy shelling, the Ger- 
mans attacked the French front in the angle 
formed by the Arras-Lens road and the Neu- 
ville St. Vaast-Th51us road. Their gains were 
trifling, and the next day they were expelled 
from the craters caused by the explosion of 
the mines. Other German mines were ex- 


ploded that day in the vicinity of the La Folie 
road. On January 2S, west of Hill 140, more 
mines wore fired by the enemy, ‘who gained a 
footing in some parts of the French advance 
trenches. Simultaneously the French positions 
near the Neuville St. Vaast-La Folie road, 
those to the north of Roclincourt and on the 
road from St. Laurent to St. Nicholas, north- 
east of Arras, were attacked, while Arras 
itself, and the trenches south of the town, were 
fiercely bombarded. The fighting went on 
into February, the Germans, as was to bo ex- 
pected, claiming to have been successful. On 
February 13. at four different points, the 
Bavarians advanced between Hill 140 and the 
Neuville St. Vaast-La Folie road, but were 
beaten off by artillery and infantry fire and 
counter-attacks. The net result of the winter 
engagements on the Vimy heights must have 
been disappointing to the Crown Prince of 
Bavaria, who had made very little if any 
progress. 

In Alsace there was no cessation of the 
struggle. On October 15 the enemy hailed 
shells of all calibres and heavy bombs on a 
front of four miles between the Rehfelsen, the 
Hartmannsweilerkopf and Sidelkopf, and the 
French position at this point was violently 
assaulted by the German infantry. The attack 
was repulsed at almost all points, but the 
enemy succeeded m reoccupying the summit 
of the Hartmannsweilerkopf. Shortly after 
there was a fierce struggle for the heights of 
the Linge and Barfenkopf, and the Germans 
were again ex^Ued from the siunmit of the 
Hartmannsweilerkopf > North of the Col du 
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Boiihomme, at La Chapolotto and fiO Viohi. 
thert) were lively engagements on Novein- 
her 0, 7 and 8. On Deeeinlior 3 Thanii was 
bombarded by tb(^ (3 or mans. Towards tho 
end of tJie monlli the I^'reneh pushed d<^wn 
the eastern Hlr)p(=' of fho Hortmaniisweilerkopf, 
taking 1,2(H) pristmers. Tlie (jt'rnians promf>IIy 
oountcr-attaeked and reoovcjred a portion of 
the lost ground, 'fhe Cenniin^ claim tn liavo 
taken twenty -tlin'e nlluN'rs and I. .”>30 nien. 
Tliis statomc'iit \vn,s probably falsi*, l-’or m 
tho action of J)eoettil)er 21 IbeCJerninn Hiehn- 
Command alk'ged that tlieir total Iosm*s iunl nnt 
exceeded I,1U0, but Mr, H. Waiiai* Altii 
himself saw 21 olliciTs and K.'JtiO non com- 
missioned oflieers and r.ink and tile who l.ad 
been captured in tlie engag(‘ment pass before 
the Ceneral eouirnanding the Army of tli*;*. 
Vosges. Altliough figures furni.shed 1»> the 
Germans arii ho])eles,sly iinreliabk', still that (he 
engagement was of a despi'rate nature may be 
gathered from tlu' notes of a Tiiinsi eorrii- 
Bpondent at JJelernont, who observed that the 
artillery fire in the Alsace region had Ijwn far 
heavier and more continuous than at any time 
sinee the war began. “ Jt was heard,” lie 
added, “ at places in Swit/x'rland 30 miles 
from the frontier, and considerably farther 
from tho scene of aidion.” 

Tho Gorman troops in Alsace had boon heavily 
reinforced, especially with Jieavy tirtillory, and 
it was rumoured (untruly) that Marshal 


Mackensim had arrived and that an effort wae 
to bo made t o capture Belfort. . An army corps, 
it was believed, bad been transported to the 
north of tlie Sundgau from tiie Uussioii frontier. 
But as evrnts subsoipiently showed, the Kaiser 
liad deeid(*d t<» make bis real olTensivo against 
ViH'dij :. A feint in tlie direction of Belfort 
wouM \ h ‘ a mraus of ilrawing tho French re- 
.-.<1 ves away ‘lOm tin? fortified area before which 
the < :< i-maiKS wvre avcumulala’iig their reserves 
oi men. guns ami munitions. To guard against 
the e*'nl ing«‘ney the Fri*nch eonstnicted a series 
of h'nnidalile entrenchments along the frontier 
Irian t'fei teriianseri to Delle arnl from Delle to 
th«* livi-r I)oub.s. Whether any reserves were 
";hifi'‘*l to the lielfori region is ni»t at present 
kimwn. 

On Deet rnber 28 and 20 the French, not- 
w illislaii'hng violent eonntor-aliaeks by the 
(nemy, made further progress in the region of 
flu* llartmannswtulerkopf, capturing German 
work> between tlu' UelifeJson ami tho Ilir/steln. 
On .lanuary 2, however, they were driven back 
on a front of about 220 yards to trenches on the 
western edge of the ravine to tho south of the 
Helifi^lsen, and on January 9 the Germans, after 
several fruitless attacks, succeeded, in taking 
possession of a little* hill to tho north of the 
summit of tho Hirzstein. Tho Gormans claim 
to have taken 20 officers, 1,083 (^hassoiirs, 
and 15 machine-guns. On January 24 some 
bombs were thrown by tho Germans east of 
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Belfort. The French about this date suffered 
a heavy loss, General Serret dying of wounds 
received in the fighting on the Hartmcuins- 
weilerkopf. He had been Military Attach^ in 
Berlin before the war. He had fought on the 
Somme and in Belgium, and was known to his 
soldiers as ** the man of the Hartmannswoiler- 
kopf.” Mr. Budyard Kipling, in his articles on 
“ France at War,” called him the “ Governor 
>of Alsace.*' According to Mr. Kipling, except 
for his medals, there was nothing about General 
Serret to show that he was not English. He 
might have come straight from an Indian 
frontier command.’* In the afternoon of 
February 8 a German long-range gun, probably 
a 15-inch naval gun, fired three shells into Bel- 
fort and its suburbs. Some time before a gun 
of the same calibre had bombarded Nancy. 
Seven more shells were thrown into Belfort the 
next day, and this quite useless bombardment 
was continued on February 10 and 11. As in 
the case of the shelling of Dubkirk, recorded in 
a previous chapter, no military object was 
obtcdned by the waste of ammunition. 

The moment when the German Crown Prince 
was to launch his great offensive against 
Verdun was now approaching, and on Feb- 
ruary 13 the Germans began a demonstration 


in the direction of Belfort, apparently under 
the direction of the Crown Prince, whose journey 
to Alsace was probably made to throw dust in 
the eyes of the French. Their trenches east of 
Sept, south-west of Altkirch, were threatened, 
and on February 18, after an intense artillery 
preparation, the French position north-east of 
Sept was vainly assaulted. 

Of the fighting on the coast and on the banks 
of the Yser there is little to record. The Allied 
warships appear to have bombarded Zeebrugge 
on October 17. The night before, the Germans 
had attacked the French in the region of Dix- 
mude and captured some trenches from which 
they were driven out at dawn. From the 
communiquU we learn that there was a great 
deal of reciprocal cannonading during October 
and November round Lombartzyde. On or 
about November 20 our monitors were firing at 
the coast batteries in the dunes near Westende. 
At the beginning of December the enemy 
surprised a French outpost between Lombart- 
zyde and Nieuport, but the post was retaken on 
December 3. About this date the Belgians 
reinundated the Ysei^ district and forced the 
Germans to abandon a considerable number of 
their advanced works. On the 10th British 
warships destroyed the wire entanglements 




which had ban erected alon^ the» bci^t to 
prevent the Allies landing. • A week later there 
was grenade fighting in the dunes, and on 
December 19 the Germans state that our 
monitors were again shelling Westende. The 
monitors repeated the operation on December 
27 or 28. At the end of January, 1916, the 
Germans made an oiTort to take Nieuport. 
On that town and the Allied trenches no less 
than 20,000 shells were discharged on the 24th, 
but the German infantry were stopped by 
curtain fire of our artillery. On the 27th our 
monitors again bombarded the Wostendo 
region. 

Between Dixmiidc anil Ypres there were in 
the same period a considorMble nuinbor of small 
engagements, which, however, led to no appreci- 
able change in the positions of the contending 
armies. 

It will be recollectc'.d that at tJio Socornl 
Battle of Ypres the Germans, assist-ed by poison- 
ous gas, had forced their way across tlio Yporleo 
Canal in the noighbomhood of Boosinghe. 
They had been driven back to tlio right bank 
by General Putz. Boesingho was now the point 
where the French army in Belgium, commanded 
by General Hely d’Oissel, joined on to the 
British Second Army. The German Higlu r 
Command appears to have considered that 



ofTensives against the point where the wrings of 
armies of different nationalities met were likely 
to succeed, and the aetivdties of the enemy 
tJierefore, for a time, eontrod round Boesingho, 
Thus on November 7 we learn from a com* 
inunique there was “a particularly active fight 
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with trench engines in the region of Het Sast 
and Boesinghe.*’ Again, on February 12. 
several attempts were made by the enemy to 
cross the canal near Het Sast and Steenstraate. 
The attempts failed under the combined fire of 
the Allied ai*tillery and machine-guns. Oti 
February 20 another effort, equally unsuccess- 
ful. was made at Steenstraate, and the enemy 
seized an unimportcuit point in the British lino 
south-east of Boesinghe. Throughout the 
winter months the Allied guns were constantly 
employed in destroying the redoubts and 
trenches of the enemy in this neighbourhood. 

With regard to the British Second and First 
armies which filled the gap from Boesinghe to 
Loos no offensive on a large scale followed the 
Battle of Loos and the holding battles which 
had accompanied it. There were, however, 
plenty of artillery duels, mining operations and 
small infantry actions which afforded oppor- 
tunities to the various arms of the New Amy 
to complete their training for the battle.s 
intended to be delivered in the spring or 
summer of 1916. 

The artillery had now an abimdanco of sheila. 
Previously a heavy bombardment by the 
British guns had almost always been the pre- 
liminary of an infantry attack. “ We always 
know,’* said a German prisoner, ** that when 
you begin a bombardment you’re going to^ 
attack.” Tliat was no longer the case, and the 
enemy were kept on tenterhooks by heavy 
cannonading which might or might not indicate 
an infantry offensive. An eye-witness writing 
in November relates how' an artillery brigade * 


CAPTAIN M. MoliEAN BELL IRVING. 

Awarded the Distinguished Service Order. 

“ removed some himdred yards of the enemy’s 
trench from the map and the barbed wire in 
front of it,” and how the Germans who had 
pt*epared to meet the rush of our oncoming men 
with machine-gun fire were deceived. ” They 
will have,” he said, ” to ro-dig their trench, to 
replace innumerable sandbags and thousands 
of yards of barbed wire under the unsleeping 
British eye and the surveillance of the guns 
that did them all the mischief.” It is obvious 
that, apart from the damage inflicted on the 
Germans and the wear and tear to the brains 
of the German Staff officers, the bombardments 
were of inestimable value to the civilians who 
had been suddenly turned into artillerymen. 
One of the weak points in the New Army was 
its artillery. Gunners cannot be trained in a 
few days, but able here frequently to handle 
their pieces in actual warfare the improvised 
artillerymen rapidly became proficient. Two 
examples of the conditions under which they 
fierformed th^ir duties may help the reader to 
realize how different was the training which 
they received from that which they would have 
received in time of peace. At Ypres on October 
29, 1915, a temporary shell and cartridge maga- 
zine was struck by a German missile which 
ignited a box of cordite, causing a severe out- 
break of fire. Acting Bombardier W. Rooney, 
of the 6th Brigade Ammunition Column, Royal 
Garrison Artillery, entered the burning maga- 
zine and brought out the remaining boxes of # 
cordite, wliich were already catching fire, and 
the only 6-inch lyddite shell whi|ph was in the 
magazine at the time. On November 13, 1015, 




LIKUT. G. S. M. INSALL. 
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at Hooge, Ojrpoml VV. A. Flark, of the 27th 
Trench Mortur liattcry, Koyal (iarriflori Artillery, 
unscrewed a burning fuse from a flO-pouiid bomb 
which had fallen back into the boro of the guii 
owing to a iiiislire. The imscrowod fuse 
exploded as he t hrow it froiri him. 

The engineers of the Now Army liad, like 
otlior arms, a good deal to learn, tliougli 
many recruits had in civil life performed work 
analogous to that which they were now called 
upon to do. This was specially the case with 
the. tunnelling companies largely composed of 
coal miners. The dangerous character of thoii’ 
tasks may be gathered from the following 
examples. On October 20 Private G. Walsh, 
of the 2nd Battalion Lancashire Fusiliers, 
attached to the 178th Tunnelling Company 
Iloyivl Engineers, after the enemy had exploded 
a mine, wont with two other men to rescue 
three comrades from a gallery filled with foul 
gas. Ho then made two explorations in work- 
ings which were in a very dangerous condition, 
and, when one of his companions was badly 
burned and gassed in a gallery, brought him 
safely to the surface. On November 10, 1915, 
one of our galleries, south-east of Ypres, struck 
an enemy gallery. Two officers, Second 
Lieutenant Brisco and Second Lieutenant 
Arthur Hibbert, entered the German gallery to 
investigate, Lieutenant Brisoo going to the 
left and Lieutenant Hibbert to the right, 
i^ter advancing some eighty yards. Lieutenant 
Brisco saw Germans at work and shot one of 
.them with his revolver. The rest fired at him 
and he was forced to retire. He rejoined 
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Lieutenant Hibbert and kept the enemy off 
wliile the latter fetched sandbags and explosives. 
I’ogethcr they placed and exploded a charge 
an<l thus forestalled the enemy. Near Armen- 
ticres, on the night of .December 15-16, Lieu- 
tenant James Duncan Shepherd led a demolition 
party into a German trench in order to destroy 
inine shaft.s. He could not find them, but ho 
laid a charge and destroyed a machine-gun 
ensconced in a steel cupola.. On December 
23, 1915, near Frelinghein, a charge placed by. 
oiuf miners in a German gallery in order to 
destroy it had only partially exploded. The 
explosion warned the enemy, but Second 
Lieutenant George Fraser Fitzgerald Eagar 
guarded the entrance to the German gallery 
and shot a German while the second charge 
was being prepeu'ed. Another officer describes 
a miniiig operation in which he took part: 

It waa very interesting blowing up the mine. \Ve^ 
waited in tlie early dawn during tho.se few minutee 
before it went up. Here and there a sniper's rifle spoke, 
but elsewhere all wan still. A whispered order and the 
men flled silently away from the part that was opposite 
the mine. At lost everybody was at his post and 
nothing remained to be done except to wait and watch. 
Far under the ground an officer was attaching the fuse. 
Above him the Germans were moving in their trenches. 
There was no time to lose. 

In the trenches the men still .stood to their posts. 
Every few minutes we consulted our watches. Two 
minutes more — one minute — thirty seconds — ten, five, 
four, three, two — crum-boom-boom ! A mass of earth 
and flame shot 60 feet up. Immediately all was move- 
ment. The bombers hurried to their saps ; working 
parties started digging away earth which the shock had 
caused to fall in our own trenches, and officers gave 
orders. 

We expected to get a shelling for it, but the extra- 
ordinary thing was that nothing happened at all for 
about an hour, and then they went to fortify the crater 
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{we weren't meant to occupy the thing, as it was right 
in their lines). Our machine-guns gut a good many of 
them as they ran to it» and from one of our saps, wliicli 
went to within tan yaids of it, a sni^wr got several of 
them. 

Our sappers were awfully pleaded about it, because 
they had started mining after the Germans, so they bored 
this gallery out and blow it up, thus iioulralizing oil the 
German mines in the vicinity. It wus a very close thing 
— the sapper officer told mo. 

In the ypres salient tlio most iin 2 >ortaiit event 
was th© Gorman attack witli gas on Dccorn- 
bor 19. For tho novel and abominable device 
of poisonous gas tho Allied troops in the front 
ironehos had always to bo prepared. 'J'hi*-’. was 
ospoeially tho case in sal i# ‘tils — a wind blowing 
against either face was <.»qiialiy cffoctivo ; atul 
oven if tho Germans Iia<l not sulficient gas 
cylinders to lino tho wJiole of their front, tliey 
could bo shifted to act agaifist one side nr tho 
other as tho wind clunigf<l. On this occasion 
nows had readied the staff of the Jiriiish Second 
Army that tlio Gernuins wore about to repeat 
thoir gas experimonts. An ortler was, therefoic, 
circulated among tlio tro<»|j.s tluit- sniolo* le'hnets 
woro to bo earned day and night, ami 1 hat the 
goggles protecting tho oy<*s against the fuinrs 
from laohrynmtory shells were to be ready. 

During Saturday (December IS) (ho wind 
blow steadily from the east -north-east. At 
sunset it drop])ed a light hree/.e. Antiei- 
pating an attuuk the iv'xt. day, our artillery 
directed a heavy tire on tho points wh tc it 
might bo expected that tho enemy’s troops 
wore massed. The German guns replied, but 
many of their shells, plunging into ground .soft- 
ened by tlio rain of tho previous clays, did not 
burst. The dawn of December 19 was cold and 
misty, which held tlio heavy gas down to earth 
and kept it from diffusing. Suddenly our men 
sniffed an odour like lilac. The Germans were 
firing laclirymatory shells. Hastily gogglc».s 
were adjusted, tWlien tho cannonading was at 
its height a hissing was heard in the direction 
of the Ypres-Poelcappelle road. The gas 
cylinders on the north-east of the salient wore 
being turned on. A wall of grey-green vapour 
some seven feet high, the smell of which could 
be eventually detected miles behind our lines, 
began slowly but steadily to move towards tho 
British trenches. Instantly the smoke helmets 
were donned, and shrapnel and liigh -explosive 
shells were pumped by our artillery into the foul- 
smelling fog. Shrieks of wounded and dying 
men proclaimed that in, or behind it, masses of 
the enemy were making for our lines. The 
British, to some of whom a gas attack was a 


novelty, leant forward on the parapets, peeping 
tliroiigli the eye-pieces of their helmets, A few 
moments later lines of gas-masked Germans, 
some with bombs in tlieir hands, others with 
fixed bayonets, were dimly visible. They ad- 
vanced, ns u.sual, at a hunhering trot, and, in 
the picturesque phrase of an eye-witness, looked 
like giant toads from some batrachian 
infi ruo.” This spectacle was almost instantly 
rt'placi'ii by another even more gruesome. Our 
riiacliino guns and riflo*« had spoken and the 
ground was covered with corpses ami with dying 
or wountled men. “ All tlint was left of tho 
vaunt ed iittack," tho same t^yc- wit ness relates, 
' was r(‘pres4 lit 01.1 ]>y what looked like • . . 

l)ujulI<‘S of rags litt<Ting tho plain.” As the 
poisniiiMis ti>g 4-lenro<l our men pcrceiv^ed here 
and th<*rf‘ a (aTiiiau in his uncanny headgear 
crawling back on liis bauds and knees. The 
sjghi aruust.‘d no [lity. Sinco tlie Germans had 
taken t<j t!i<‘ use of [loisonons gas and liquid lire, 
the temper of the llritiKli had risen. “Kill 
©very Boedu' yon can ! ** was now tho slogan of 
th<« I rene ht's, 

TJk* gas attack laid failed. It was followed 
by H combat betwerai ojiposing airmen in the 
4‘lear, blue, frosty atmosphere and by incessant 
<*annonading wJiicrh lasted well into tho day. 
To (piote tho British Report, “ there were 
forty -four combats in the air. Two of the 
enemy’s airplanes were brought down behind 
their lim^s, and others were driven down, 
apparently in a damaged condition.” Captain 
Malcolm McBean Bell-Irving, R.F.A., between 
Lille and Ypres engaged tlirce liostilo machines, 
'i’ho first he drove* off, tho second ho sent to the 
ground in flames, and tho tliird nose-dived and 
disappeared. Upon him tlireo other mcMshines, 
possibly Fokkers, descended. He escaped 
them and flew off to Ypres, chasing a hostile 
acToplane ; but, when witliin a himdred yards 
of it, was woimded by a shell and had to return. 
For tliese fine ijorforinances he received the 
D.S.O. 

After their discomfiture on December 19 
there was a lull in tho struggle for the Ypres 
salient but on February 11, perhaps as a feint 
to draw off attention from the Verdun district, 
the enemy resumed the offensive. At 3 a.m. 
on that day he bombarded the trenches east of 
Boesinghe, and there was some indecisive 
trench-fighting. The bombardment was re- 
newed on a more extensive scale the next day 
but no serious infantry attack followed. On 
the 13th the Hooge end of the salient received 
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5,000 shells and at night the Germans destroyed 
by mines the famous ** International Trench,” 
which ran south of Hill 60 between the Ypres- 
. Comines canal and railway. On Monday they 
took possession of the site of this trench and 
were shelled and bombed in it until March 2, 
when, as will be described in a later chapter, it 
was retaken from them. 

South of Ypres to Loos there were in the 
winter months a succession of incidents in 
which individual British officers and men won 
well-merited honour. For example, on the 
night of November 16-17 a detachment of the 
7th Canadian Infantry Battalion south of 
Messines executed a surprise attack, designed 
by Lieutenant-Colonel Victor Wentworth Odium, 
which was so skilfully conducted that General 
Joifre is reported to have circulated an account 
of it among the French armies in order that it 
might be treated as a model for similar opera- 
tions. Though the moon was shining brightly^ 
Private J. Berry, Corporals Babcock, H. Odium 
and K. Weir, and Sergeants W. C. Meyerstein 
and H. Ashby, under the superintendence of 
Lieutenant William Dumbledon Holmes, 
worked for four hours cutting lanes through 
wire entanglements. They then placed a 
bridge over the little nver Douve, about 
16 yards from the parapet-of a heavH 3 rinanned 
Qennan trench. Guided by these brave men. 


bombing parties slipped past the German 
sentries into the trench where they bombed or 
bayonetted a considerable number of the enemy. 
With the loss of only one man, who was killed 
accidentally, they returned, driving a dozen 
prisoners before them. Lieutenant John Ray- 
mond Mclllree had thrown down the first 
German he met and felled the second with his 
rifle and Captain Charles Telford Costigan, of 
the 10th Canadian Infantry Battalion, who 
accompanied the party, had shot with his 
revolver three Germans. The last man to leave 
the trench was Lieutenant Archibald Wrightson, 
who displayed great coolness and judgment, as 
had done Corporal A. K. Curry. Just as the 
party was coming back Germans were heard 
approaching on the left. An officer promptly 
ran back to the nearest traverse and tlirew over 
it four bombs, one after the other, as fast as he 
could pull out the safety pins. ' Four deafening 
explosions followed, and the Canadians returned 
unmolested across the Douve and through the 
lanes in the barbed-wire entanglements to their 
own trenches. 

The Canadians were not the only British 
troops to indulge in these exploits. An artillery 
officer in a letter to his wife, published by the 
Morning Post, writes : 

It will comfort you a little for the rather doleful newe 
from the Balkans if you*d been ** Somewhere in France *' 
this morning to see a company ot a new regiment from the 
hearty, wholesome West of England come back after a 
jolly little raid on the Huns* trenches. 

A company of the regiment was entrusted with 

the task of harassing the Hun. Without preliminary 
ofivertisement of an artillery bombardment, but with 
warning to the artillexy who were to have a share in the 
good work at its second stage, our men, one hundred and 
twenty strong, slipped silently over our parapet and 
made for the German trench. They had means (which 
I had better not specify) to deal with the German wire, 
and these means proved quite efficacious. No German 
patrols were encountered. The first news the Germans 
had of our arrival was when an officer appeared over 
their parapet and shot down a German non-commissioned 
officer with his revolver. Then like a huge Rugby rush 
on the ball, the English soldiers were over the German 
parapet, their colonel (who, by the way, had been begged 
not to go with them, but insisted) at their head, shouting 
gaily, cheering, shooting. The Huns would not make a 
fight of it. Most of them scurried away like frightened 
rabbits to the communication trenches. Othen threw 
up their hands, calling out ** Katnerad,** A German 
officer, who showed fight, was struck down by a loaded 
bomb stick — ^his skull crushed in. Whilst the prisoners 
were teing secured the English company divided up. 
Some bombed the communication trenches, others 
**made hay'* of the German firing trench, cutting the 
wires, destroying the dug-outs, looting the war maUrid, 
After twenty minutes, the allotted the company 
started back for their own trench. They hod twelve 
prisoners, a German Maxim-gun, two ba^ of German 
bombs, and some other booty. They had not sustained 
asinglo casualty and had left dead in the trench a number 
of Germans, variously estimated at from 20 to 48. As . 
soon as our infantry had left the German firing trench 
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our artillery opened fire on the German communication 
ironches whore the fugitives hod taken refuge. It 
at this time, probably, that tho chief slaughter of tl:e 
enemy took i>lace. They were “ rattled ** and in fligln. 
Presumably tho German reserves wore being nishcfl nj*. 
an«l wo hopo that both parties met around about ih** 
points where wo were raining high exjilosivcs and 
shrapnel from a scorn of l»nt lories at the rate ef one 
humlretl shells a miiuile. 

The Germans at this stage, 25 minutos itfliM* our men 
had crosscfl tho pnrnpet, woke nj), anti their artillery 
l>egan a heavy boinbardmoni of our firing trench and 
communication trtnudies. Prom ibis fire we fowl thn** 
killed, mainly Ix'cnuso one of the Gorman prisoneis 
became obatrt'jX'rous and dclayoil Iho pjv?Hing <»f otir men 
at a certain point. 'J'luvt was ])rjiclieally the whole cost 
of tlie enterprise. Tho Oirman prisoners, wlien th<‘y 
learned that they were not to be shot — the flennan 
ofificera tell their men that, the Tlritish always sli***.! 
prisoners were unfeignerJIy glad to bo i-apliui-d. 
J‘robably they will l >0 usefully eDiriiiumieative when lh»‘_\ 
come lo bo oxaininod. Oii<r prisoner wms a y«*Mih <u 
Bovoiiteon. Ho bad been two days at tho front wJji n 
ho w as thus taken prisoner. 

Now, I don’t suggest that this was a pi'cat victory and 
that London or even a Ci^rlain We.st Counlry town should 
bo flagged. But it wn« a ha])py little imident. AikI ii 
i.s cheering to fiiul that when all this «l<*a<Hy mechaiuVnl 
trickery of war can be swept auMo, autl tho Kugli'-linuui 
moots tho Gorman as rnan to man, t])« (lennau jsciirne.^ 

. away, and does not make any prtjtenco of equality. 

Tho exploit of an onioor in tlu^ Wilt>5hin* 
Regiment performed in or near Ploegst(M?rt 
Wood south of Messines, also gives an idea of 
the courage and initiative disf)laycd by men 
from the West Country. Second Lieutenant 
Bernard James Maeklin on tho night of 
December 6-7, 1915, previous to a surprise 
attack took three men out to cut wire. Finding 
six yard.s of water in front of tho wire, he 
crawled througli it — tho month was December — 
and cut a lano through four rows of wire. A 
German listening post ayq^roached to within a 
few yards of him. Half frozen, ho remained 
watching the listeners for nearly an hour. Ho 
then crawled back and made his report. Tho 
Military Cross was his reward. Lack of space 
precludes doing justice to hundreds of other 
performances no less deserving of mention. 

South of Arras tho British 3rd Army hold the 
line to a point close to the Somme. Little has 
transpired of tho fighting in this section. From 
the notices in which the actions of individual 
soldiers have been recorded by the War Office 
we catch, however, some glimpses of the work 
performed by our men. For example, at 
Gommercourt, between Arras and H^buteme, 
on the night of November 25-26, during a 
bomb attack ' against the German trenches, 
Lance-Corporal H. W. Moore, of the l/6lh 
Battalion Gloucestershire Regiment, T.F., 
showed great bravery in entering shelters full of 
the enemy and clearing them with his grenades. 
When he had no more missiles left he fought 


his way with hi« fists through a group of , 
mans. On the same occasion Lieutenahi 
Jasper M. C. Badgley, of the same regiment, 
cut through two linos of wire entangforoents, 
.ujd Second Lieutenant T. T. Bryce, with an 
nsKrtiilting 4‘.oIuiiin, succeeded in entering tho 
< Jerniiin frenciafs unobserved, cleared thO 
‘■ib'iny from tlu’m, and bombed number 
« ro\\d(‘<l ill devp dug-outs. Again, on Decein- 
l)er 1, Du* (Jermaivs near Mametz explrxied a 
1 1 line whieh [lartly dost roytxl one of our gal- 
lerii's, whiToufion S(»rgeant J. Dunbabin, of the 
Nt Bairalion Norfolk Kegiincnt, led up his 
crenadii r.s to repel an attack, and had himself 
lowered down the shaft. In spite of foul gas 
and falling giilleries ho brought two unconscious 
men to the surhiee. Similar at^tioiiK were per* 
forineii by lieutenant 0. F. Burlton and 
l’ri\nti‘ K. G. Doughty, both of the same 
reginM*nt. On Decemlior 0-7 a detachment of 
tlie 1st Battalion (‘heshire Regiment attacked 
tlu' tlcrnians near Carnoy ; Act ing Coqwral J. 
IVloore, who was in eliarge of a “ Wt\st ” machine, 
greatly assisted tlic attack by keeping up rapid 
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fire. A lighted bomb dropped off the cap of 
the machine and would have caused many 
casualties, but Corporal Moore groped for it 
in the mud, and had just time to tlurow it over 
the parapet when it exploded. 

Just beyond the right wing of the British 
3rd Army there was a small engagement in 
January. On the left bank of the Somme, 
west of P6ronne, lies the village of Frise in 
marshy groimd. At this point, owing to the 
difficulty of digging trenches in the marshes, 
there was a break in the French advance line. 
The Germans on the 28th' drove the French 
from Frise, but their attempts to advance 
south on Dompierre met with no success. 

The fighting in the air during the winter 
months was favourable to the Allies. The 
German anti-aircraft gunners had, however, 
improved, and, for defensive purposes, the 
enemy had secured a formidable aeroplane, 
the Fokker, invented by a Dutchman. The 
Fokker was to a large extent a copy of the 
Morane monoplane, and furnished with a 
very powerful engine for rapidly climbing to 
great heights.* This type was most useful. 
The Allies possessed equally good machines, 
but, as the German airmen rarely ventured 
over their lines, had far fewer opportunities of 
employing them. An analysis of the evidence, 
especially that of the German reports (which 
are not likely to have minimised the successes 
of German aircraft), establishes that, while 
individual German airmen — ^notably Lieu- 
tenants Boelke and Immelmann — showed re- 
markable skill and gallantry, the Germans 
were very far from obtaining a mastery 
of the air. Nor was it in any way probable 
that they would so long as we had airmen 
of the calibre of Second Lieutenant Gilbert 
Stuart Martin Insall, who, oil November 7, 
1915, gained the V.C. under circumstances 
described below. 


Insall was patrolling in a Vickers fighting 
machine, with First-Class Air-Mechanic T. H. 
Donald as gunner, when a German machine 
was ‘sighted, pursued^ and attacked near 
Achiet. The German pilot led the Vickers 
machine over a rocket battery, but with great 
skill Lieutenant Insall dived and got to close 
range, when Donald fired a drum of cartridges 
into the German machine, stopping its engine. 
The German pilot dived through a cloud, 
followed by Lieutenant Insall. Fire was again 
opened, and the Gorman machine was brought 
down heavily in a ploughed field four miles 
south-east of Arras. On seeing the Germans 
scramble out of their machine and prepare to 
fire. Lieutenant Insall dived to 500 ft., thus 
enabling Donald to open on them. The 
Germans fled, one helping the other, who was 
apparently wounded. Others Germans com- 
menced heavy fire, but Lieutenant Insall turned 
again, and an incendiary bomb was dropped 
on the Gorman machine, which was last seen 
wreathed in smoke. He next headed west 
in order to get back over the German trenches, 
but as ho was at only 2,000 ft. altitude he dived 
across them for greater speed, Donald turning 
his machine-gun into the trenches as he passed 
over. The German fire damaged the petrol 
tank. With great coolness Lieutenant Insall 
landed under cover of a wood 500 yards inside 
our linos. Thereupon the Germans fired some 
150 shells at the machine lying on the ground, 
but without causing material damage. During 
the night it was repaired behind screened 
lights, and at dawn Lieutenant Insall flew his 
machine home with First-Class Air-Mechanic 
T. H. Donald as a passenger. Donald was 
awarded a Distinguished Conduct Medal. 

Thus it will be seen that in every way the 
Allies held their own, and even made some 
slight progress. Winter was not the time for 
a big offensive, and they could afford to wait. 
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T 'HP ciTeufc of war upon tlio fighting 
man lias always been dilTicult to 
esthnato, aiul it is probably true that 
the \^’holo en'cct, moral and mental 
as well ns ])hysical, never has been estimated. 
Yet in all the Avars of the past certain brA)ad 
rc^sults have boon noted and commented upon. 

These results were chiefly physical and Avero 
recorded much as the discharges from a great 
hospital are recorded. The mont^il factor in 
war Avas, generally, not a very important one, 
or it was very badly understood. A ccTtnin 
proportion of soldiers broke down mentally, 
but this proportion was so small when com- 
pared with the proportion of wounded, and still 
more of sick, that it was regarded as being 
negligible. Thus the medical records which 
tell the whole story of outbreaks of plague and 
pestilence devote but scant attention to the 
mind of the fighting man. 

It is not possible to foci surprised at this when 
one remembers that in the wars of the past the 
great problem which the doctors had to face 
was the problem of infectious disease. They 
liad, literally, no time for any other matters. 
Epidemics always sprang up, and what with 
tHe sick and wounded the medical staff had its 
hands very full indeed. 

Vol. VIL— Part «7. 


The Great War was in a category by itself so 
far as medical matters were concerned. In the 
first placo the advance of surgery had rendci’ed 
the treatment of wounds a much ciisier matter, 
ill the second tlio helj) of science ensured tliat 
Irealmeiit Avonld bo undertaken with good 
prospe-ct of sueeuss. Again, science had met 
and defeated tlio piiiieifial epidemic, tyjdioid 
fev(‘r, and had thus rid the armies of their 
AAorst enemy. The si rain upon the medical 
survieo aaus greatly rodueed. 

But the medical servi(?e itself was a very 
different boily from the ineilical serAucos of the 
old days. It had become, quite early in the 
Avar, a vast organization of the best medical and 
scientific ability in the country, an organization 
even in its humblest ranks of picked men. 

This organization included specialists in 
almost every deportment of medicine. These 
men were enabled to deal with the fallen and 
wounded soldier not as a mere unit but rather as 
a patient. They had opportunity afforded 
them for that careful scientific work which is so 
essential to correct treatment. They were able 
to study their patients, so that from study 
better lines of treatment might be arrived at. 

The war had scarcely begun before it was seen 
that the specialist would be called upon to play 
313 
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FRENCH RED CROSS STATION IN A CAVE. 
Rendering first aid to the wounded ns they are brought from the trenches# 


a great part in the solution of its medical 
problems. This was very apparent in regard 
to the poisoned wounds which began to show 
themselves in such terrible abundance ; it was 
no less apparent in regard to the nervous 
affections wiiioh resulted from the explosion of 
heavy shells. 

These nervous cdfe^ tions indeed constituted 
a huge problem from the very outset. They 
were exceedingly frequent, exceedingly vckricd, 
and exceedingly severe. They represented 
a phenomenon which, if it was not new, was, 
at any rate, very unfamiliar to the majority 
of the doctors who encountered It. In .the 
wars of the past a certain amount of trouble 
had arisen as the result of the explosions of 
shells, but this trouble had never been of a 
really serious oharactor. Here, on the contrary, 
was a force which killed without injuring, 
which seemed to unseat the mind itself, and 
to deprive a man of all his faculties while yet 
not a scratch could be detected upon his skin. 

The first warning of a recdly impr^ive 
kind which the world received regarding this 
new and terrible factor in warfare came in the 


form of a strange rumour which was in circu- 
lation at the time of the Battle of the Marne. 
The rmnour had several forms, but in its 
essence it told the same story. Dead men, it 
said, had been found standing in the trenches, 
apparently in possession of their faculties. 
Every normal attitude of life was imitated by 
these dead men ; their bodies were found 
posed in all manner of positions, and the 
illusion was so complete that often the living 
would speak to the dead before they realized 
the true state of affairs. 

When this rumour first became current, the 
explanation was offered that these men had 
been asphyxiated ’* by a new type of shell. 
The explanation revealed the fact that at that 
period a purely physical reason was regarded 
as necessary ; doctors and the public at large 
had not then taken into consideration the 
possibility that the cause of death might be 
mental rather than physical. 

The asphyxia explanation did not survive 
long, for soon a great deal of new evidence 
regarding the efifocts of high explosive shells 
accumulated. Thus men were brought down 
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to the base in the state known as tlu' state of 
shock. Tliose men presented very iimeh the 
appearance of severely wounded iiu'ii. only iti 
this COSO no wound could be diseov«*red. 
Every medical nuinwho had given araesthet les 
and watched his patients after their recovery 
from operation knew this stat*- in»d knew 
something about it. 

Jiiit, in addition to tin* eases of .shoek. ihei>* 
were found Ciises in whieli disea, se 
were n'presf'iited, but in wliieh no a<!u.d 
disease eould be drdeeff'd, and it w.i> ob s iv* <1 
that/, almost without exception, ilie uictj -i* 
affeeded had been expf)Sed t ol h»ethet-.eit heriin 
mediate or nmre remote, of high expU'-ix e. sh‘‘M 

.h^'rom this linu* onwards inteo in the 
iK'rvous nlYeetion of battle l)eeaiMe |H'ofound. 
Neurologists were at t ached to the military 
hos[)ita.ls, and ia'r\e <‘ases weje studied a-’ 
elosedy aiul as caixd'ully as v\ere snrgn*al and 
nu'dioal ease's. It was realized tlmt t)w‘ eomiiig 
of the high explosive shell to 1 h(> front place 
iiuiong the wa*a.pons of war had wrought a 
revolution in the types of war injuries, and so 
in war medicine. It lieeame quite clear that 


\asf numbers of men would be smitten down 
by till' “ invisible fon.*e,” and that t-hc future of 
tliese mi n must dej>en<i almost wholly upon the 
degree of kiiowleilge of the coaditious possosned 
by their doctors aiul iqion the degree of en- 
lightenmenl. of the authorities controlling 
t heir destinii".. 

If w a.< r# eogm/i d iroiu tlie first’ that the 
t (an!nion oi -dmelv was no ^iiuple iuie, but 

t h.il \i !y < omidex faeter:- wero iilV<)lved. 

The growl i» of kiu.wledg * i.*f the subject very 
‘--eoji M-f .ill lioiihl ahoijl this ;il, ix'st. One of 
tin- fifri oli-ei \ .a( ions made was that liability 
t(» ''Isell >luieU oi‘ 1(1 la rvous injury wius by no 
e.K ans ihe ‘sa»in‘ in i x ery individual, indeed 
that ii dill(‘r« d in I Ir • individual at- diflerent 

time-- and in different conditions. Welling- 
toriV famoii^ renmrk nl out “ four o'ehtck in the 
morning courage -t eMail thus to find a new' 
apiilicat ion. Amoiigsl. the determining factors 
were the fru’ee f»f tho explositui, the length of 
time during which the soldicir hafl been ex- 
posed to shell tire, the Icfngih of time during 
which hfi had boon under tire at all — i.r., thfi 



AFTER A BATTLE IN CHAMPAGNE. 

German wounded waiting for an ambulance to take them off the battle-ground. 
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degree of his experience of war, the state of the 
weather, the state of the campaign, the man’s 
own health, his physical well-being, his food, 
his sleep, and finally his history, both personal 
and family. 

These observations o])cned up a very wide 
vista ind(H'd, and called for immediate and 
careful investigation. The first point, clearly, 
which had to bo determined was thg typo of 
soldier who was most subject to tho effects of 
the shock and the type of conditions in which 
}io was most subject. The investigation was 
eiufried out by many worker?, and their results 
were found to agree in the main particulars. 

First it became clear that tho experienced 
soldier w as less liable than his inexperienced 
fellow, so long as the conditions surrounding 
him came within his experience. This was not 
perhaps surprising in view of the well-known 
effects of disciplino and tho equally well-known 
value of old and seasoned troops as against 
raw levies, though it remained a matter of 
great interest that discipline and seasoning 
were able to confer immimity of a kind against 
so violent an assault as that of a bursting shell. 

The next difference which was observed was 
that existing between men of sound history 
and men in whose history there were flaws bf 
one kind or another. Investigatioji along this 
line soon brought to light the fact that a very 


considerable number of the cases of shell shock 
occurred in individuals of a neuropathic or 
psychopathic predisposition or of a nervous 
or timorous disposition. 

It became clear that the term “ resistance ” 
aA applied to man has a much wider significance 
than had hitherto been supposed — that, in fact, 
resistance is a quality of tho whole organism, 
ahvays aoti\'o and determining the course of 
every reaction. 

Further, a curious relationship between the 
events of war and the incidence of shell shook 
was established, and it w as found that a happy, 
or a hopeful, army is, as a unit, less subject to 
this condition than an overwrought, unsuc- 
cessful or disappointed one. Thus Major 
Mott stated in a lecture before tho Royal 
Society of Medicine that it had appeared to 
him that the cases of shell shock in 1916 were 
less severe than those met with in the spring 
of 1915. He added ; ** I attribute this to the 
fact that life in the trenches has not been 
associated with such continuous and severe 
nervous strain and fearful apprehension. Our 
men have felt that in numbers and in effective- 
ness of our artillery the balance of power is no 
longer with the enemy. The joy of hope has 
replaced the depression of fear.” 

A speaker who followed him pointed out, 
further, that it was a curious fact that very few 
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caRos of riiontttl breakdown seemed to have 
occurred among the troops at Gallipoli at the 
time of tho tirst landing, in spite of the awful 
slaughter. During the first two or tliree 
weeks after this landing he saw only about 
half a dozen cases of nervous breakdown in the 
seventc‘euth Gen oral Hospital at Alexandria. 
No doubt this was due to the protective in- 
fluence of the stheni(‘ emotions whioli actuated 
.almost all tho men at tho lime. 

Shell shock, then, was s('en to bo the end 
rather than the beginning of a f)rocess. In 
some instances it was the culminating stage 
in a nervous life-history ; in other eases it waa 
the expression of j)h> siciil l)ankrnptcy. In all 
cases its occiirrcnee was favoured by those 
circumstances which, geinirally, favour the 
onset of ill-he^alt Ji. 

The fact that the war was being waged 
largely by means of high explosive shells made 
those observations oxceeiliiigiy ijuportaiit, jih 
w'ill presently l^o shown. 

Tho condition itself was so r(«marka])le anil 
so iiitorestiiig as to merit a careful description. 
Its onset w»as determined ns a rule by heavy 
gimfiro or by the bursting of a shell in tho 
neighbourhood of the affected man, though 
such a history could not always be obtained. 
Occasionally tho victim laid been buried by 
the shell In these cases of burying, whore 
presumably some aotual concussion took place, 



THE RETUUN OF STRENGTH. 
One crutch has been taken away. 


tho state known as “retrograde amnt'sia,” or 
loss oi memory extending back boy«>nd the 
shock, perhaps far beyond it, was observed. 
Hetrogrado amnesia was not seen in eases in 
wdiich no [ihysical damage had occurred, in 
these memory -loss datetl from the event. 
Tho immediate effect was almost always loss 
of consciousiK ss. This loss of consciousness 
lasted for a long time or a short time. Jt. 
affected the intellect rather than the functions 
of the brain wliicli have regard to the preser- 
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A repsir-thep for wounded men. 
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vation of the individual and the species. Dr. 
Mott described the case of an ofllcor vv hose- 
company had dug themselves in, in a wood ; 
he went out into the roud to si-e if a convo> 
was coming. A hirge shell huivf iwar liim. 
It was about two o’clock in the moruing, ami 
<iiiit<* dark. About a.m. it was light, and 
the o/licer found liiinself beiriL'; lieljud oJt iiis 
horse by two women who came out of a. farm 
house. Jit- had no rccolloi-t i<»rj aii\ thine 
tliat hapiK-ned bctwc«n th*- burbling *.]' th< 
shell and lliis ineitlcnf. 

In this statt^ memory miirhf be < ianj-lc<t‘l\ 
lost, so that the sohla-r’s her wa.', a bl.-mk. 
Jht inighli noL remember ]iis n.iitc ; he ought 
1‘ave no idea who Ik^ was. or liou I'o cajoe. lo 
b<! in tJie position in which In- f(Mmd himsilf. 
X(‘ar relalioiis wlio \isit(Ml )iim oftcji found 
that ho had no idea, regarding l}i<*ii' identity, 
and viow’ed their (-oming with tJie sanu? stony 
indilToreneo with which he regarded the whole 
world aroufui Jiim. Xo matter wliat his 
aptitiuU-s and tastes might have been before 
the shock oeonrred, he lost them. One soldk-r, 
for example, was found to be unable to give 
any aceoiint of liims(‘If, W hen bis name was 
written! lie dirl not re<M>giii/e it; Jio did not 
know' the season of the year. Ih- did not 
recollect anything tliat was told liirn, so tliut 
Jiis memory for recent events, as w<j11 jus for 
the past, was lost. 

Another man bad In-en a good miif-ieian. ITe 
was asked by t])e <loctur to sing, lie failed to 
do this, and tlio doctor tlien began to wliistlo 
“Ood Save the King.” The patient, looked 
up and iinished tlie tune. He was tlieii invited 
to whistle “ 'J’ijiptn-ary,” and did so tai being 
started. 1^’rom tliis time liis expression 
clianged — bis mind Jiad found itself. He could 
now whistle any of the tunes lie had previously 
been started on. Later lie began to play the 
piano. 

It. was found that the musical memory 
tended to return sooner than did the memory 
of events and persons, probably because the 
emotional effect of music fixed impressions 
upon the mind very firmly, and these impres- 
sions wore therefore more easily brought again 
into consciousness. 

In another class of case tho soldier retained 
a very clear recollection of the event, or events, 
which took place at the moment when ho 
received his shock. Thus he might be haunted 
by terrible visions of carnage, visions in 
which “flying legs and arms’* flgured pro- 


minently. In these ea.ses terrifying dreams 
played n pruiiiiueui part in the mental picture. 

Men beeainc dumb within an hour, yet 
man\' of these dumb men recovered speech 
almost iiM iiistantaueously as they had lost it. 
Wriifi-u spi'e.-h and .'■ik nt 1 h Might, the visualisa- 
ti<-u of words, were always intact. In one case 
a man's eompam'oiis bi-laboured liim Avith a 
.''lif)pt“r until bo < iM'd out - lie was cured. In 
jinniln*r iu'-taure a. man remained dumb until 
lie saw :i ebild iiboul to Im- run ox er in the street, 
wlieii be shouted oui In warn her. He also 
wa.s able to speak from that inomt-nt. In yet 



THE STIMULUS OF PRAISE. 

The face of the wounded man lights up at 
sight of M. Poincare. 


anotlior rase a severe shock — the unox|>ected 
news of the death of a relative — restored 
speech. 

Even more remarkable w'crC the cases of 
blindm*as. 3Ien were met with who possessed 
good eyes and active brains, who could hear and 
speak w^ell, but wiio could not see. Blindness 
was relative. Yet these men recovered sight in 
many cases instantly. In one instance a nurse 
went to the bedside of one of these people at 
2 a.in., and said, “ You can see now.” The 
patient, who had been absolutely blind for a 
considerable period of time, replied, “ I can, aa 
well as ever I did in my life.” He recovered 
his sight. Another man saw nothing until his 
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IN CHAMPAGNE. 
On the way to hospital. 


mother came to visit him in hospital. The 
sound of her voice “ opened his eyes ” as he 
himself expressed it. 

The deaf, too, presented another astonishing 
aspect of the condition. They also recovered 
their lost sense often with extreme suddenness, 
and as the result of trifling events. 

This failure of sense was not in any way 
connected with the sense organs. The dumb 
man, even when unable to produce any audible 
, sound such as a cough or a laugh, had no 
lesion of his vocal cords or of his larynx, 
the blind man possessed normal eyes, the 
deaf man normal ears. -Nor was the brain 
rendered insensible to sense impressions, for 
in some cases the blind man could see in the 
sense that he was aware of an outside world 
but could not interpret it. In the same way 
the deaf man was often aware that words were 

\>o*mg &p6k.on, t>Yio\igYi \xe coU\a irom 

these words no meaning. 

Again, in all cases in which a man had lost 
the power of speech he could write down quite 
easily what he desired to say. One of these 
men wrote, “ I hear and understand all you are 
talking about, and I know what I wish to reply, 
but I am unable to utter the words.” 

It was known that the special senses receive 
stimuli from the outside world which* are 


read off by the brain, and either stored as 
memory images or else translated into action 
or both. It was known that certain areas of 
the surface of the brain (cortex) dominated 
certain functions, while other areas received 
and perhaps stored impressions from the senses. 
For example, cases were known in which a 
tumour or injury of the brain had deprived its 
victim of his knowledge of one language, but 
left him in possession of his knowledge of 
another — an Englishman was unable to speak 
French, but could still speak English. This 
strict localization of function and sense per- 
ception was well recognized, and from the re- 
cognition of it arose the idea that any particular 
activity, whether of sensation or of motion, 
calls into play a particular set of cortical brain 
cells. 

The adult human brain is thus an instrument 

ol UiAVcacy aT\c\ coxtxpAoxlty attunod to \ta 

workf able to show with speed certain responses, 
and to repeat these responses over and over 
again. Practice has made it perfect in certain 
clearly defined directions. £ach man has built 
up hia own brain aptitudes, has fashioned, 
that is to say, his own characteristics. 

Now it was recognized that this delicate 
brain is an object of great solicitude on the 
part of Nature. The brain is the only organ 
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in the body which is completely surrounded 
by bone. It has a rich blood supply, and it is 
covered by a layer of fluid which serves t-o 
protect it from shock. But in addition to this 
it possesses means of its own which are capable 
of affording it protection against shock — 
internal means as against external irimns. 

All the sense nerves of the body load to thr 
brain, which thus is affected nt once by any 
stress or shr)ck. A wf)nnd is ronected at once 
upon the brain by way of the sensory iutvc's 
leading from the wouiiflod arra to tiiai organ. 
But the severity of tlio slun k ree^.‘i\t^d \aiios 
greatly in different Sonu* nuai an- 

able to “stand” a imich more severe slmek 
tlian are others. In the eas«* of »rrt a in nioni- 
bors of the coniinnnily tJu; inoro >.ijihi. <.)f bloojf 
may bo onongli to pro<lnoe a of proi^juml 

shock. 

This kuowledgo was aj)plied to fh<‘ easo of 
the victims of shell shock, ainl \'arions do- 
dfictions wore drawn. Tljo import anco of a. 
clear iindorsianding of the con<lition was 
obvious, siiieo only upon clear uii<I<*rstan<ling 
can a rational treatiiient be built up. A groat 
deal of attention was therefore given lo 


what may be described as the theories of 
causation. 

One theory tended to give prominence to 
molecular or chemical changes occurring in the 
brain Itself. The tremendous force of the 
exi)losion, it was argued, was siifliciont to dis- 
turb the normal chc'mical constitution of the 
blood, to liberate air from the blood, and so 
juThaps fo set u)» sr).callcd “air emboli.” 
Again, it was noted that a shell which hod 
ox[)lodc*d badly liberated carbon monoxide gas 
(UO.) the gas so feared in pits. Tliis gfts 
j'xerci.M. ^ a profomul toxic effect mid may lead 
fo irislard- deafh. It may, again, modify 
powrrbilly (h«' vilality of tlio brain as a whole 
or in p.irf, and so giv<‘ rise to the lyjiicnl symp- 
ItUll.-i nf shi“l] shock. 

.\nofhcr srt of ob.s/‘i*\ nrs saw in the .state of 
slu ll '^lio< k a staft! of .siLspcrah'd mentfil action. 
rh«*y p(»inted out tliat under the conscious 
mind lies tht^ unconscious, and tliat the imcon- 
sciuJis, or sub conscious, mind is the repo.sitory 
of race instinct. The in'story of a man’s 
ancestry is written upon his sub -conscious 
mind, and chief amc»ng the primitive or elemen- 
tal emoti(»ns i.s fear. I'hus when the conscious 



UNDOING HIS WORK. 

Genpi&B helps to remove Frenoh wounded. 
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mind was in abeyance as the result of long 
continued illness or anxiety followed by shock 
fear tended to assert itself and to gain dominion 
over the whole being. It was fear which 
determined the blindness and deafness mot 
with. As cure took place, the natural resis- 
tance of the individual was re-established. 

Another view was that the sliock of the shell 
released traits in the mind which had been 
buried and hidden during long periods, but 
* which now again asserted tlicrnsolvcs. Thus 
a case was cited in which a young man who 
had suffered from some religious trouble 
became much vexed by dreams after suffering 
from shell shock. The dreams indeed became 
a dominant in his life, and his health was 
seriously affected by them. Removal of the 
mental difliculty caused complete disappear- 
ance of the symptoms. 

The typos of 'the condition may thus con- 
veniently be groupefi under three headings : 

(1) Those cases in which, as a result of 
shock, there was some Tnolecular or chemical 
change in the brain itself. 

(2) Those cases in which the condition was 
the end of a long process of weak health or 
weak nerves — “ the last straw.” 

(3) Those cases in which some worry already 
present to the patient’s mind had rendered him 



WEIGHING A CONVALESCENT. 
Weights are taken daily. 



X-RAYS ON THE FIELD, 


a suitable subject. After the condition had 
become developed, tliis worry would appear 
most probably in his dreams. 

This classification is necessary. In an article 
on a recent discussion on shell shock The Lancet 
called attention to some observations made by 
Dr. Henry Head, who has accomplished so much 
on behalf of the nervo-strickon soldier, and said 
that he ** was not even content to allow the 
separate existence of the subject under dis- 
cussion, holding it to be a hoterogonoous collec- 
tion of different nervous affections which have 
merely this much in common, that nervous 
control has at last given way. To him it would 
be just as reasonable to sweep up the various 
fruits which fall from the trees in a strong wind 
and then to discuss them without first stating 
that somo fell from an apple and some from a 
pear tree,” 

The mechanism of production of the con- 
dition was also studied with great care both 
from the point of view of pathology and of 
psychology. In his Lettsonian Lectures Major 
Mott showed how sometimes small hemorrhages 
in the brain were found ; he also dealt with the 
aspect of causation by means of gas (OO.)f and 
also os a result of intense atmoq>h 0 rio distur- 
bance. 

From the purely psychological point of view 
the power of dissociation shown by the brain 
seemed to be of great importance. Dissociation 
is a normal function, and is seen every day in 
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OTdintuj life. Thus a blow received during a 
tight is frequently not felt or not noticed. 
Again, in sudden shock the patient frequently 
is cut off from his surroundings, so that he 
seems to hoar and scmj nothing, and later will 
confess that ho felt himself luvonie “alim»st 
blind and deaf.** 

The healthy soldier at the moment of aeut**- 
tension should b(^ to some, extent “ dis.so< iate<l 
from his brain,” if tliat term be allowed. His 
brain, in order to protect it.sell, shmild par- 
tially close the avenues of fe<'ling, ami sli<»nM 
retire within ilsc^lf, so tliat wIumi the tirribh- 
efh'cts of t)i(' shell fir».‘ are earried np tlsi 
nerves to th (5 brain ilie\ will (ind the wa\ 
n^trlifilly blockerl, ami w jM be loss able t<» re^teh 
their destinat ion in I he e<*lls ai t he brain .'tii iai **. 

The j)ro(*ess of disM^r-ialion lasfs but a sh«»ri 
time, tlioiigli its dural inn is drte*’mined t<» .s<Mne 
extent by th<‘ eireiiin<tane(‘s <tf the ease, it is 
e.s.srntially a protect iv(‘ j)roei‘>s, Imt the word 
])roteet ive must be gi\ eii a. Iib»‘ral interfueta 
lion, and must bo made to inehid«^ efforts at 
si'.l f -prest'i* V at ion . 

Now fea" is eh'arly the expr<»ssion of a ])rO' 


toctivo mechanism, just an anger is Fear is 
tho emotion which impels to safety by flight, 
anger that which impels to sifety by attack. 
Both those ernotioius have at their c nnmand 
many functions ai tho body, and chief among 
the functions they control Is dissociation. The 
power of tlie brain to dissociate is thus oxer- 
<*isi-.d when the man is angry or when he is 
afrairl. Maeii man, latwever, possesses a con- 
trol over Iiis emol ions —that is to say, he can^ 
priwent th*< uuiomalic ai/iiou of dissociation or, 
l»ett«'r, •• in limit and teslntin it, thus remaining 
i»» foiieh with 111-. -Miriou thugs ar d mister of 
• •\'rnis. It c: this e« ad roilin'jf powe • which 

•.<‘4 ill'-, tn b** nthu-Kt'il by ilio slu>ek of shells ailfl 
wartai*-. jicU a.^ if is this controlling powcT 
•ahii li attacked Jii civil life by illiioss, <»x- 
l.au.slion, i xposm-e, niid r-o on. 'Phe nnrvons 
man disscH'iates tf>o rapidly and too completely ; 
lie is too cMct innally n the, proUtclivo state. 
Ami im may sliow this in tho (n^nches either 
by some splendid oced of anger which wins 
him itononr or liy sium*. deed of foair whitdi 
brings slmmo. 'Phe, exponents of tliis view 
e.inphoHiztid, therefore, the fact alreafly re- 


BBHIND THB BATTLB-LINB IN FRANCB. 

French coldiere having their wounds dreeced before being taken to hospital. 
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ON THE WESTERN FRONT. 

Tli» driver of the eeibulanee wms etroek by e itray bvltot ; the horeei bolted, but loekily towards the British trenehes, where they srere stopped. 
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furred to — ^that the worst sufferers from shell 
shock were men with a previous history of 
nervous ill-health, or men who had Ixjon sub- 
jected to great stress and hardship, or, agaiiu- 
men who hod not been disciplined and 
seasoned against the shocks of war. Tliese 
men had either already exhausted their powers 
of control from over-use or they had not 
developed thom. 'J''hey were th<M*et'nn' less 
well equipped to withstand shocks than wtre 
their more healthy or bettcr-trainetl com- 
rades. 

This view', it will be seen, efT<M(‘d n. eonipn - 
honsivo explanation of many of t)i<» obscure 
phenomena of the eoiulition of sliell slioek. ft 
shed a new light iqxm the supremi‘ importance 
of discipline and of s('asoning of tr()of>s, anti 
also of all the iiu.*asur«;.s taken to ensun^ the 
well-being the .‘soldiers iii the field. It gave 
new signifieauce to Napoleon’s famous diettim; 
That an army figlits on its stoirnteh. 

But it diti much more than this. It showed 
also that a utu'iual proct'ss which gets out of 
hand may load to a pietiire of tlisea-sts or, in 
nther words, that disease may in some cases, 
at any rate, be an exaggeration of or an adding 
to the normal. Thus fear and anger are both 
normal processes, so also is tIu^ shutting off of 
the brain dissociation.” The normal man is 
able to see without seeing and hear without 
hearing, and this ability is essential to his well- 
being for it enables attention to bo directed 
in one way and cut off from otlier ways. But 
xjxaggeration of the protective pow'er givo.s a 
violent reaction to small stimuli, which reaction 
may be so violent that seeing without seeing 
becomes “ functional blindness,” hearing with- 
out hearing becomes ” functional deafness,” 
and so on. In this w’ay it comes about that 
shell-shock victims may suffer from paralysis 
w'hich is merely functional, for in certain 
emotional states paralysis takes place and the 
animal falls — and may thus save its life by 
becoming inconspicuous — e.g., deadly fear. 
This ia an “ idea paralysis ” ; it is protection 
carried out of the normal into the region of the 
abnormal. Conversely it displays weakened or 
exhausted control. In exactly the same way 
the cases of mutism are to be explained. Loss 
of voice is a well-known accompaniment of some 
emotional states and may well be protective 
when a single sound would mean detection. 
In the victim of shell shock we see the condi- 
tion carried to ihe last extreme. Shell shock, 
then, does not differ materially from the 


so-called “functional” ner\'0U8 diseases of 
civil life. 

Th(» vict im of shell sJiock was thus separated 
at once from the su-callcd malingerer on the 
one hand and the insane person on the other. 
Shell shock w jxs rovt>aled as a discitso and, which 
is much juoiv important — tis in .some respects a 
preventable distuisc. I’lie anny doctor found 
himself .sialdenly face to ftwo with a new 
world -u world in whicli his duly was magnified 
S 4 vt nfold nncl iu which his usofuhiess was 
giv<-n an iibuost. unlimited .s<x)po. He had 
fon*ed upon him the assiirancr* that by ©very 
jot 4 H' tittle that the health or comfort or happi- 
ness of tho )nen under liis care wfis weakened, 
by so imu'li was tho chanctj of these men falling 
victims to tlie high explosive danger incmised 
- and not to tho liigh explosive danger alone, 
but to all those dangttrs incidental to warfare 



IN A HOSPITAL TRAIN. 

The expression of relief on the patient’s face is 
very evident. 

which arc sununed up in the words ” nervous 
breakdown.” 

Tho vast general importance of the concep- 
tion need scarcely bo insisted upon. A few 
of its applications must, however, bo indicated. 
In the first place it was made quit© evident 
that unseasoned troops must suffer greater 
injury from modern warfare than seasoned 
troops (because of undeveloped control), that 
they must bo less effective in an important 
degree, and that they must be a greater burden 
upon the organization controlling and directing 
them. 

In the second place it was made evident that 
the passage of unfit men into the ranks was not 
only a mistake from the social point of view, 
but also a danger from the point of view of the 
Army. The man of unfit type^did not possess 
the power of control possessed by the fit man. 
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CURING SHELL SHOCK. 

It is cltaimed tliat soldiers sufferinji from shell shock and nervous disorders can be cured by the use of 
this revolving wheel, which brings before the eye a constant succession of different colours. The 

patient can control its speed. 


Tho danger that he would lose what little control 
he possessed could not be overlooked. And the 
infectious character of loss of control was a 
menace not to bo disregarded. 

Further, apparently insignificant details 
affecting the comfort and health of the troops 
assumed new importance. It became certain 
that even the smallest detail was so important 
as to merit careful attention. The Royal Army 
Medical Corps displayed a fine understanding of 
the situation, and set to work very early in the 
campaign to remove every cause of discomfort 
and to afford every legitimate manner of relief. 

To begin with, the actual victims of shell shock 
were provided for. It had been established 
that these cases differed widely from cases of 
mental unsoundness, and it became abim- 
dantly clear that they must be treated upon 
special lines and not on any account allowed 
to fall imder the stigma attaching to confinement 
in an asylum. The question was exceedingly 
urgent and called for settlement upon 
generous lines. It was taken up in a most 
public-spirited manner by Lord Knutsford. 

Lord Knutsford's wide knowledge of hospital 
administration qualified him to speak with 
authority. He chose The Times as his medium, 


and on November 4, 1914, wrote as follows: 
“ There ore a number of our gallant soldiers for 
whom no proper provision is at present obtain- 
able, but is sorely needed. They are men 
suffering from very severe mental and nervous 
shock due to exposure, excessive strain and 
tension. They can be cured if only they can 
receive proper attention. If not cured they 
will drift back to tho world as miserable wrecks 
for the rest of their lives. A number of physi- 
cians have offered their services free to attend 
all these patients if a quiet home in London can 
be provided, and one in the country. The 
scheme has received the sanction and support 
of the War Office.” 

The appeal met with an immediate response, 
and I^rd Knutsford soon had the £10,000 he 
asked for to start a hospital. He was fortunate 
in having a suitable house in Palace Green 
offered to him by the trustees of Lord Renders 
will, and he lost no time in putting his ideas 
into practice. Meantime the War Office made 
arrangements to open a hospital for men, and 
special facilities for the treatment of nerve 
shock cases were provided at the military 
hospitals throughout the country. 

The Home Office, too, took the matter in 




hand, and on April 23, 1915, Mr, Cecil Hanna** 
worth. Assistant Home Secretary, introduced a 
Bill into the House of Commons in which it was 
provided that a man who in the service of his 
country stifferod a nervous breakdown should 
receive treatment without being certified. The 
Act was to be cited fis tlio Mental 'rreatmcnt 
Act (1915). 

The movement thus imuiiJiuratc'd was crowned 
with iminediat.<? success. In May, 1915, Lord 
Knutsford again wrotcj to The stating 

that 100 otTicers luul jiussed through the honu' 
at Palace Green and that, with, but tow rx- 
C('t)tioiis, all had recovered from th«' t^AV•cts of 
the shock of battl(‘. Tiie good work imd lac ii 
expended, thanks to tin* gt-iiorosity of Mr. It. 
i^eicc-ster Jlanusworth, M.P., who lonf. hi-’ 
house, Mor.ay Lodge, (’tiinpden Hill, to 
a second home. Tlio AVar OlUec, too, liad 
broadened the liasis of its work for tlie east s of 
shell shock and several ncui'olugical de[>art incuts 
ill London and ti e ])rovinees had been organi/.etL 

Tixjatinent was based upc^ii the coia*eptioii 
of the condition wJiich lias alreaily beon 
afforded. Jn the first [)laco it was clear tin t 
the wounded mind must be rested, and must 
be secured against all nianiur <.)f irritations. 
TJio idea was to allow the lirain to regain its 
controlling power. 



THR STAR & GARTER HOTEL, RICH- 
MONO. WHICH WAS DEMOLISHED. 


A hospital for soldiers disabled in the war is 
elected on the site. 

'I'lio sif k men were tirst of all placed m quiet 
rimms, <tarUiMH‘d if ni'ccssarv and excluded 
Imm nois(‘ and distraction. In this peaceful 
atmo>phere the. brain in many cases gradually 
sank into a condition of complete repose and the 
tiTiifying drrains and visions which haunted 
these mr n became to a grr*at extent obliterated. 
Sleep returned. A certain relationship with 
tlic world was establisliod, vtTy feebly at first, 
later in a more secure fashion. 

Meanvrhilo efTort-s of various kinds were 



HIGH FREQUENCY CURRENT AT RENNES. 
One of the ways in which ** after treatment’* is applied. 
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A STIFF WRIST. 

initiated to assist this process of healing. In 
soino instances hypnotism was employed to 
increase the state of reposo and to suggest a 
more collected state of mind. In the hypnotic 
state many of the patients were able to express 
the ideas which troubled them and so in some 
cases to obtain relief from these ideas — though 
in the conscious state they had been unaware 
that these ideas were lodged in their minds. 

In other cases, however — and this illustratrs 
the extreme difficulty of the subject — hypnosis 
produced rather ill effects ; it caused the patients 
to live over again their terrible experiences, and 
this vras often an ordeal from which they shrank. 
One man found himself, while under hypnosis, 
back in Franco under shell fire, and on being 
awakened implored that the treatment be 
stopped. He had just seen his paFs ” head 
blown from his body by a shell. 

Analysis of the wounded mind and so-called 
re-education was another method employed in 
respect of these cases. The object of this 
treatment was to reveal to the patient tlie 
process of mental action whereby events in his 
life had been woven into the fabric of the 
delusions and ideas which were tormenting 
him. For example, a man haunted by voices 
confessed that before the war he was bitterly 
jealous of, and unjust to,‘ a friend and later 
suffered remorse on account of this. The voices 
were the extemalization of his feelings of re* 
morse. On this being explained to him he 
recovered. These and other lines of treatment 
accomplished a great deal, though cases were 
encounte|^ which resisted treatment, and othei 


cases occurred in which recovery took place 
suddenly as the result of some happy accident. 

The second stage of treatment, as carried out 
by the majority of observers, was largely a 
stage of reintroduction to the affairs of life. 
The convalescent man was gradually brought 
back to the world, and by slow stages came to his 
place in the scheme of things. . . . The joy of 
these men when first it dawned upon them that 
they were on the way to recovery was often very 
touching, and in the sitting-room of the home 
in Palace Green many a moving scone was 
witnessed. 

The after-history of the cases. was on the 
whole good. Many returned to the front, 
many others were found to bo able to undertake 
light duty at home. Only in a few cases was 
the breakdown permanent. These results more 
than recompensed the far-seeing men who had 
started the hospitals and justified to the full 
their view of the conditions. 

Meanwhile the effects of the work on shell- 
shock were becoming apparent at the front. 
New ideas regarding the capacity of soldiers to 
stand fatigue and stress were gaining ground 
and the science of economy in human material 
was being studied. 



APPARATUS FOR LOOSENING AN 
ANKLE JOINT. 
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ELECTRIC HEAT BATH. 


It wnH iM^ooining re(u)gnized, for t^xamplo, 
that certain broad principles roust bo laid down 
with regard to the work of tho fighting man 
inside of tho zone? of fire. A man, it was per- 
ceived, labours under limitations in respect of 
his power of standing tho great strain of ttio 
trenches. At first his powr'r was very limited 
indeed ; later, as the result of habitude, his 
power was developed to a high pitch ; later still 
it began to wane until, if relief were not forth- 
coming, a breakdown might be expected. 

The coming of this knowledge and know- 
ledge came quickly in the days when tho British 
line in France remained unsupported and un- 
relieved during long periods of intense fighting — 
wrought a revolution in military ideas. It was 
no longer possible or at least expedient to work 
with one anny. A nation required relays of 
armies-^ay and night shifts, so to speak, after 
the fashion of industrial life. Moreover armies 
had to be “ salted ** carefully before they could 
be relied upon. Certain terrible experiences in 
the early days had taught commanders that to 
rush raw troops into the firing line was equiva- 
lent to sending them to destruction. These 
experiences had been brought about, it is true, 
by dire necessity, but repetition of them was 
to be avoided at all costs. 


TJic military autiu»ritics soon learned that 
the* tu'tual numerical strength of an army in 
m<»dern conditions is no cTiitTion of its fighting 
slrengfh at any given moment, and that in fact 
its lighting strengtli dep<*nds as much upon tho 
factors of adc‘cpiatf* preparation and adequate 
rest as iqion the factor of numbers. This 
diseijvery was one i.>f tho circumstances 
which l(»d to the demand for more men, and 
ivinforced the ol her argunamts for compulsory 
service. 

This demand, if it be viewed dispassionately, 
was essentially a doctor’s order. The medical 
men in charge of the troops demanded that tho 
soldier should not be kept in the trenches more 
than a certain fixed period of time, and that he 
should bo afforded an adequate period of rest 
immediately after he loft the firing line. They 
based tliis demand on the knowledge that if it 
was not granted the whole nervous tone of the 
figliting force would be low'ered and the force 
made more liable to nervous injury and also to 
the effects of shock and alarm. 

As a result of these demands very strict 
measures were enforced. Yoimg troops were 
seasoned gradually, and no troops were allowed 
to grow ** trench stale.’* After a spell in the 
trenches the men w’ere retumcxl to rest camps. 
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^hich tieere started upon a great scale and which 
■very soon proved their utility. 

The rest camps wore really great nerve 
recruiting establishments. Jfere every kind of 
effort was made to relieve riorvo strain and to 
increase nerve strength. Kverv sort of irrita- 
tion was removed. VVlnm tlir men arrived at 
>tho rest (tamp after a period in tJie ti*i‘.nelu‘s 
they wen? usuall\ very w(.*arv. 'rreneh lift^ had 
robbed many of lliein of sh'Oj), and in any va>=e 
sleep was dhlienlt in the conditions prevailin;j:. 
The eonstant strain on attention liad 
duced (?xhaustion b«Jti of brain a.nd body ; ihe 
wet and the rnud Jjud !ik(‘\vise e\ereis(Hl their 
effects. And tin? “ minor Jioj-rors of war, ’ the 
• ice and otlier vermin wlii< h abounded in all the 
trenches, had added t<? iJie p^aieral discombwt. 

Arriv'cd at the rest ejmip, men ^ave tliem- 
selves lip at once to sN^ep. Seine of thorn slept 
solidly for 12, 15, and 2 t hours on <'nd. in order 
“to make up for hjst. lime.” n^lief ox- 

pcirionced was remarkabh? and constituted one 
of the most striking vindications of th<? system 
of economy in human matca'ial which the war 
afforded. 

When he woko up finally' from his “sleep 
cure,” the soldier went to Die baths. Thos*^ 
baths wore among the show ]3lacos of the front 
and deserved all the praise and credit bestowed 
upon them. An oHicer of the U.A.M.C. was in 
charge of each establisliment, and the hallowing 
letter from one of these baths olVicers reveals 
. the nature of the work accomplished : 

“ Yesterday,” ho wrote, “ I was given a 
new job ; liave been put, with my 30 bearois 
in a brewery, and our job is this : when a 
brigade comes out of the tronchos the men are 
very muddy and dirty. We have to soo to the 
washing of the men ; they arc to come in to me 
by fifties. They go ujd to a big room on the 
second storey and imdress, tlion they all go 
down to the basement where there aro 50 tubs 
filled with hot water. They >vash there and 
then go upstairs and dry theiiLsolvea. Mean- 
while their clothes have boon taken and sorted 
out and the used up and tom destroyed and 
sent 200 yards down the rood to another 
brewery, whore are 24 washerwomen who wash 
and iron all the clothes. The men aro supplied 
with all clean things — in the first case with 
new, but later on those sent to the washer- 
women are ready for use, and so it goes on. 
We istart work at 8 to-morrow morning and will 
go on until 5 o’clock without a break ; 1,000 
men a day we have got to do. As can 


imagine, we are vory busy. We have had to 
scrub the browerj*^ out from top to bottom, 
wti^h out 50 tubs, and wo are having 2,000 
towels, 500 lb. of soap, 12 acetylene lamps, 
500 [)airs of pants, shirt-s, socks, etc., so you 
can SCI* it is m big business.” That letter whs 
uritt^Mi in .bmiiary, 1915. Within a month 
(hre(^ br(?\v(‘ri('.'' luid been ta.k(*n over and their 
bairels >.i\vn to make lul^s. and the movt^iiK^iit 
spri'iul iMpidlv. 

The comfort of tliese batlis was referred to 
again and again in letters from the front. 
AftfT lh<* cold anti wet and mud of the trenches, 



DRESSING THE WOUNDED IN A 
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the warm wattT, the soap, and the clean, dry 
clothes gave a man a new outlook on life. 
Literally ho was transformed : the hopeless 
weariness which had given to his face the dull, 
expressionless look so characteristic of the over- 
wrought soldier, passed away* He became 
“ twice the man ” in the space of a few hours. 

The clean clothes, too, meant relief from the 
horrible vermin which tormented the men in 
the trenches. It was noticed that long ex- 
posure to the attack of these vermin made a 
man nervous and irritable. This again lowered 
his resistance and rendered him more likely to 
break down. Fumigation of clothing and fre- 
quent changes of clothing were therefore 
medical as well as social measure. They were 
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a part of tho great campaign of prevention 
which in various ways was waged continuously 
by the Koyal Army Medical Corps on behalf 
of the fighting men. And, indeed, in this cam- 
paign may also be included tho recreations 
which were provided at tho rest stations — the 
cinematograph entertainments, the concert 
parties, and the various other forms of dis- 
traction. 

There remained, however, a number of 
purely medical problems which called urgently 
for solution. Among these was the trouble 
known as ** trench-feet.*’ As a result of this 
trouble a great number of men suffered, during 
the early days, a vast amount of pain and 
inconvenience ; good men, otherwise perfectly 
fit, wore lost to the fighting forces, and men of 
all types were pulled down in health and ren- 
dered more liable to general breakdown. 

Trench-foot made its first appearance during 
the winter of 1914-1915 when the sodden fields* 
of Flanders became a quagmire and trenches 
filled with water. Men during this period had 
often to stand during days and nights knee-deep 
in water. There was no proper protection 
against the water which was, of course, cold... 

The condition varied in different individuals 


but was generally characterized by a redness or 
blueness of the feet, by a state of the skin which 
resembled chilblains and, in its more severe 
forms, by gangrene and death of tho tissues. 
It was thus a very severe condition — from the 
point of view of the administration it was as 
bad as any epidemic, for it laid useful men low 
and burdened the medical service with a huge 
number of incapables who had to be transported 
to England and then nursed back to health. 
Recovery was notoriously a slow business. 

The first step was clearly to determine the 
nature of the affliction. Several investigators, 
took the matter in hand and began to experi- 
ment, and notable among these was Professor 
Delepine. Professor Delepine carried out a 
number of investigations with a view to 
determining the effects of water upon the skin, 
(1) at ordinary temperatures, and (2) at low 
temperatures It w'as found that neither wet 
of itself nor yet cold of itself was capable of 
producing the condition of trench-foot, but that 
the condition supervened rapidly when the two 
factors came into t)lay at the same time, for 
example by evaporation. It became clear, 
therefore, that if steps were taken to protect 
the mei^ from wet the effects of cold could to a 
great extent be discounted. Professor Delepine 
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suggested the use of a liglit material lilte oiled- 
skin worn in the form of extensions of the hoots 
and coming well up tlio thighs £-0 that no wet 
should bo allowed to reach the skin. 

Other investigators arrivrsl at eoiicUisions 
which corresponded more or less <‘los«*ly with 
those reaxihed by Trofessor Di lepiiu'. Ihu-um- 
rnendations that the feet should he covered iih 
fat or oil w<Tc niad(^ hy souu* and wen" carried 
out with good results in various fjuarte'*s. 'I ho 
use of fat was, of course, only anotls'i’ iiK'Hiod 
of excluding moisture fnmi the skin juid so 
eliminating one of the (‘sseiitial faeters in the 
production of the condition, or it. ua ; aiioiher 
iiK’thod of aj)])lying a non cnndin^tf'r «>f h<Mt 
£.nd so preventinfe la'at ](.ss and eva|»(»ra,tii«n. 

Finally, a definite syst('m of foot care was 
estahlisheil. Tlie men j'oing into tlie fjvnelu*'! 
had their feet examined to ensure tliat tlie skin 
was healthy and free from eraeks and abrasions. 
They were then provided witfi good I hick soi U.s 
to ho put Oil ,Jl('r tlie fe<*t inul been gr(‘a.s<'d. 
Over the socks eHri'fully drieil gum boots, or 
waders, coming w<!ll up the leg, were pulle<l on. 
The use of const ri(!ting leg* wear, c.y. tight 
puttees, was ahandout'd. Jhittees were es- 
pecially bad because' of tlio very largi* surface 
afforded by them for evaporation. 

It speedily became apparent t hat tliesi* pre- 
cautions were sufficient to hanisii troncli-f<.K)t 
altogether. The condition, indeed, began to 
disappear as soon as the precautions were 
instituted and medical men were told off to 
inspect the boots of the men coming from the 
trenches and to report on their condition, and 


the utmost care was taken to ensure that no 
leaky boot should pass to a soldier about to 
begin his trench work. 

Trench-foot, os fh(' result of these efforts, 
lM*ea.me a “ crime.” "I’liat is to say, that if there 
was an outbreak of the condition some one was 
held v'.'.ponsilile fer it. Tho outbreak could, 
ill almfj>t every ease, be I raced to some negli- 
gence. Kithi-r a man Iwvd put on bis boota 
whit' fbey wen' wi t inside, or ho Jim.l failed to 
tak«‘ ( lie neee>.v.ii.rv jirecaut ions to prevtmt W'atcr 
^‘iilejjiig his hi Mils, ra* Die Dfliruals in charge had 
allt.wed hiKifs widi a leak in them to pass 

mu'les*. 

'The eniHpc'st. of treneli-foot wa.s a very ini- 
pori.ml matter araJ relJei'ted grout credit upon 
the men wim carried it through. A eon- 
side rahio portion of the scientific work was 
carried out at tho instance of the Medical 
llesi'areh (kinirnitteo of tho National Insiiranoe 
Act . whi<*h tluis adrled another item to the long 
list of benetits conferrod by it upf>n tho Army 
during the war. 

<.\u‘(‘ful atti'ntion to the feet in the rest 
camps was of course an important featiure of 
this aspect of the work for the soldiers* well- 
being. R(?gular inspections wore carried but, 
and groat caro was taken to detect cracks in the 
skin and to treat them at once when detected. 
Tlic result was a raising of the general comfort 
If^vel both in and outside of the trenches and so 
a general raising of the spirit of the men — an 
achievement tho importance of which cannot bo 
exaggerated. 

Tho period of rest, then, was no mere time of 
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GERMAN RED GROSS TRAIN: WOUNDED WAITING THEIR TURNS. 
* The dull apathetic expressions of the men should be noted. 


idleness. It was a vital necessity to the well- 
being of the forces, a true recuperation period, 
yielding as its fruits increased efficiency, aug- 
mented fighting value and a greater power of 
resistance both to disease and to the effects of 
modem warfare — shell-shock, neurasthenia and 
depression. It owed its origin in no small 
measure to the intelligence of the administrators 
of the Army Medical Service, who were quick to 
profit by experience and to translate the mis- 
takes and ignorance of the past into the tri- 
umpliB of the future. 

While these works, dictated by a clear under- 
standing of the mental effect of war, were in 
progress, another condition to which the soldier 
seemed very liable was forcing itself upon 
attention. This condition was known as the 
“soldier’s heart,” or the “irritable heart of 
soldiers,” because it had been met with in many 
other wars and seemed in some way to be con- 
nected with warfare. 

There were many points of similarity between 
the soldier’s heart and the state of nerve weari- 
ness produced by high explosive shells. On the 
pther hand, various differences were soon recog- 
nized. For one thing, the soldier’s heart was 
not a new problem in the sense in which shell 
shock was a new problem. High explosive 
shells had produced an “ epidemic ” of the 
latter condition, they had not exercised a like 
effect upon the former. Whereas shell shock 
was relatively infrequent in other campaigns, 
soldier’s heart was relatively frequent, and it 
was not clear that the introduction of massed 


artillery had produced any very groat effect 
upon the incidence of the disease; 

“ Soldier’s heart ” therefore fell into a 
category by itself, and the study of it was 
entrusted to heart as opposed to nerve special- 
ists. Those heart specialists very soon dis- 
covered that a very obscure type of disease 
awaited their unravelling. And a knowledge 
of the history of the condition served to confirm 
that first impression. 

The history of “ soldier’s heart ” is the 
history of an unsolved riddle. The story begins 
in the days of the Crimean War, when a number 
of soldiers were sent back to England because 
they had developed a form of palpitation of the 
heart which proved persistent. Few of these 
men recovered. The second chapter of the 
story concerns the American Civil War, in the 
medical history of which “ soldier’s heart 
seems to have played an important part. So 
frequent was the trouble, indeed, in this war 
that special investigations were instituted and 
a special hospital opened in Philadelphia. This 
hospital was presided over by Da Costa, and 
that eminent doctor made a prolonged and very 
careful study of the disease and gave to it tlie 
name which it now bears. 

Da Costa’s monograph on the subject pre- 
sented a picture which was as true in respect of 
our soldiers os it was in respect of the Americcui 
soldiers of his time. 

“ A man,” he wrote, “ three months or so on 
active service was seized with diarrhoea, annoy- 
ing yet ^ not severe. Soon rejoined, and then 
noticed that he could not bear exertion as well 
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as formerly. Out of breath and unable to keep 
up with his.conu*ade8 ; dizziness and palpita* 
tion. Accoutrements oppre.ssod Jiiin, yet other- 
wise ho seemed well and lioalt hy. Souglit ad- 
vice ; was sent to hospital, whore liis persist ojit 
quick pulso confirmed his st ory. JJigc;sl ive dis- 
turbances if present passed away, but the irrit 
able condition of the heart remained, and only 
very slowly did tliis got munial or it failed to 
do so.” 

The liritish Ooveriinienf of tfi*- iitm- ga.ve 
soriio consideration to ^jursimii and ap.- 
pointed a Commissi* Ml in ls»it 1,*» inv * >1 igah* «.h«‘ 
whole problem ol la.-ari dist‘a>,e in Da- Aiin\. 
This Commissi*)!! sat. *hirin>.{ t'»nr y.o . and 
issjiod many re])orU. In mie ui Ha ir r« [‘<a« 
the. CommissioiK'rs r*b'rr**l .-.piiiiiiallx i** tl'.*- 
“soldier’s heart" and *I**s(Til».'* j a ‘an 

oxlreme excitability of (Ji*‘ laart, *•< unl)ii»i«l 
with soiTKS blit not gnnil , ( nlargcmeiil. Dnriii:.' 
rest a heart of this sort beats * a.-'ily, hn\ on i la- 
least exc?*(ioii its action be**omo.s irn polar Jind 
the man becomes Vjreat bless.” 

The Committee as*-,ribe.d this tionbl** to tb*- 
wearing of tight accoutrement.s, and their 
reconuiiendation the tight accootrenn-nts \v*‘r** 
abandoned. This, however, by no mean.s 
ended the difficulty, and the laisi's of soldier’s 
heart continued to arise whenovjT any military 
operation.^ took place. Further study wa.s, 
therefore, given to the matter, and in 1870 it 


was suggested that the condition arose as the 
result of what was known as “ setting-tip drill ” 
-i.e., llio drill given to recruits with a view to 
making smart men of them. 

This suggesti*ui was supported by much evi- 
deiKu> and resulted in the abolition of setting-up 
drill. But no chang*) took place so far as the 
.^*»ldier’.s heart wii.s coneerned. 

'rile matfer r**c*‘ived little further attention 
until file |>iv.<*‘nt Wiir, wjien it immediately 
fissimi* *l gri‘«it iinpundaiu'e, and it was realized 
tliit! um.-t be la.ki.‘n lo inv«‘stigato it over 

-a'.iin. 1;. v\a.- **l**ar that whatever inigJit be the 

* the r.'sult wM.s a ht'avy loss both to the 
\i'iny and lo tln> ^•nblie. [mrs*', for tiio victims 

* *l »Ih‘ bi i-iune us<‘lt‘ss so bir as figliiing 

w,)-. * *»n< * i III *1, .ind tlu*y reinaiiK'd a Imrdeii on 
tilt' Si .‘III ill tin* miUlarv hospitals. The men 
•Ml. uiif .ietn.iil^ vi'rv ill: indeed, in a broad 

n-*‘ <ht y *'Mj«»y*‘d Imm Iv gonil lu'alth, but Miey 
ui-ro unabl*? to ]>**iloriu any work. Tho iniltl 

* li.ii'aeb r «*l’ (heir *‘*)mpliiint eneoiiragt'd tin* 
}i*»po that they would be r*-si**rt'd, iiml tbi.s 
toiwlfil t*> k*-**p tlieni in till* Army. Ihit this 
liope Wits' seldom ri*iilized. 

;\cting nin3**r in.strue! ions from the War 
()lH**e, the Medh'ul Kiw^arch Committee took up 
the qui.'stion and appointed Sir .fames Mackenzie 
to open an investigation into it. This investi- 
gation was planned u£>oii tho most comjirohon- 
sive lines and embraced observations made at 
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the front, in course of transit from the front, and 
in the hospitals at the base and at home. 

Before long it was doterinined tliat w’hatevor 
else the “ soldier's lieart ” might be, it wiis not 
heart disease as tliat term is usually understood. 

The scientific work accoinplishod within 
recent years on the subject of the lieart in health 
and disease forms one of tJic most brilliant 
chapters in contomporary medicine. From a 
state of obscurity comparable to mediaeval 
darkness heart medicine iiad ]iusscd almost at 
a bound to a state of great i*iilightonment* 
Thanks esiiccially to the pioneer work of Sir 
James Mackenzie heart diseases had been 
classified and rendered easily idt^nUlluble and 
appropriate treatments in many instances 
secured. This work liad bern I'arrit^d on 
latterly at the London Hospital, wla»re a special 
department liad been institut<‘d and spt‘cial 
instruments installed, and already it was 
attracting w'orld-wide aUt^ulion and interest. 

The oiilcomti of this work was, as has bt'on 
.stated, a greatly t^xtended knowledge. In the 
light of that knowledge' it was possible' to <lraw 
a distinction be! w'eeii “ soldier's heart and 
other heart conditions and to r<'legat(i the 
afTcction to a class by itself. 

But the ])uz'/lc» was not the less a pu///le 
because its limits had been defined, and it .soon 
became evident that if it was to bt* solved 
special linos of investigation would be nxpiired. 
It' was at this point that Sir Alfred Keogh, 
Director-General of Army Medical Services, 
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displayed his administrative ability and scienti- 
fic acumen by deciding, on the advice 6i Sir 
JauK's Mucikenzie, that a special hospital was 
necessary for the investigation and treatment 
of cases of solduM*'s heart. 

The idea was a good one, for it brought 
into (dose coopt'ration the work of Mie scientific 
laboratory and the no Ic'ss scientific work of the 
physician. I'ho physician was to study the 
malady in mass and ho was to have at his 
disposal tho very best and most recent methods 
which sci(;nc(‘ Jiad produccjd. Nothing was to 
bo denied liim which might make for the easy 
■ solution of the many difficulties besetting his 
way. 

This idea necessitated for its proper transla* 
tion into action the cooperation of tho most 
mature clinical and scientific minds, and tho 
Medical Department of tho War Office ap- 
pointed as coiLsiilting physicians men of such 
great reputation as Sir Clifford Allbutt, Sir 
James Mackenzie and Sir William Osier. The 
staff of the hospital included also Dr. Lewis, 
consulting cardiologist to University College 
Hospital ; Major Meakins. of Montreal ; and 
Captain Parkinson, of the Cardiological Depart- 
ment of the London Hospital. 

The selection of a suitable place for the work 
was somewhat difficult, but finally the hospital 
at Mount Vernon, Hampstead, known as the 
Hampstead Military Hospital, was chosen.^ It 
was soon evident that the choice was a good one, 
for the situation on the hill-top proved ideal 
and exercised a beneficial* effect upon the spirits 
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of the patientfl. Colonel More Reid, who had 
been oflicer in command of the hospital before 
its conversion, was appointed to command the 
new hospital. 

The work had not been in progress for long 
before much new light had been obtained. Tlie 
idea, for example, that a cheerful atmosphere 
and congenial surroundings would exercise a 
very beneficial effect upon these soldiers was 
justified by experience, and it was found that, as 
already anticipated, these were not instances of 
organic heart disease in the usual sense of the 
term. Treatment by a system of modified 
exercises and games such as skittles, badminton 
and bowls (kindly presented by the British Red 
Cross Society) was instituted, and laboratories 
were fitted up for the investigation of the cases 
by moans of the electro-cardiograph — a very 
delicate instrument which enables aphotographic 
record of the nervous impulses sot up by the 
heart’s action to be made — ^the ortho -diegraph 
— ^which gives an exact record of the size of the 
heart — ^the X-ra 3 rs and the ordinary methods of 
bacteriology. 

This great work began therefore under the 
best possible auspices and little doubt was felt 
that it would be productive of important results 
both for the army and, at a later period, for the 
public in general. If any proof were required 
that in Sir Alfred Keogh the people of England 
possessed an administrator of imagination and 
ability this heart hospital furnished that proof. 
It was an answer to many an ill-informed criti- 
cism and it showed that in spite of all the many 
matters pressing upon his attention the Director- 


General had time to consider the well-being of 
those unfortunate men who had ip u very literal 
sense “ fallen by the way.” 

Soldier’s heart, then, was an effect of war upon 
the man himself ; it was a mental effect as well 
as a physical one, for while the heart was involved 
in the condition, the “ spirits ” also were in- 
volved and that, perhaps, to a greater degrot). 
The soldier afflicted by this malady was, so ta 
speak, less of a man than his healthy comrades ; 
he lived upon the edge of nervous breakdown 
and he felt, in his own expressive mood, 
“ rotten.” Whatever tfie cause of his disability 
might be, one thing was clear — the stress and 
strain of war, the cold and damp of the trenches, 
and the shock of the high explosives, played a 
part ; they were contributory causes. And the 
stronger the man was and the better conditioned 
the less likely was he to suffer from this trouble. 

In the course of a paper delivered before the 
Royal Society of Medicine in February, 1916, 
Sir James Mackenzie said, regarding these 
cases : ** Wo must understand the life in the 
trenches. The story of some of these soldiers 
is illuminating. One in December, 1914, 
suffered from appendicitis and was operated on. 
He returned to duty three months after, and in 
June went to the Front. Immediately on 
arrival he went into the trenches and was there 
a fortnight. Every night was spent in repairing 
the damaged parapets. They were constantly 
\)eing shelled. He never slept at night and 
occasionally got a few hours* sleep in the day — 
often being 24 hours without sleep. One day a 
shell exploded in the trench, knocking;him over 
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and rcndtTin^ him ]Jor<ly uru.*ons<*i<)us. On 
rogaining conscioiisnoss lie si uek to his \vt)i*lv fm* 
24 hours, hufc hiid to give in, f<'<*ling weak ami 
ill witli pain over tln' region of th<^ heart. . 

So groat is tho menial striiin and bodily e.\-eriion 
with sleepless days and nig) its, while the trenelies 
are frequently bombanh'd, that one might be 
dispostsd to eoiisidiM’ that these two hn.*t<*r> 
woiihi bo suflieiont to aecount for all the syiup 
toms. Jhit w(* find i<lentiea.l sym[)tonLS pri'-^eni 
ill many who have ne\f‘r been io the* front, and 
wh() liavo Jjad no oxe('.s.si\'e lunlih' f>r mental 
strain, but w ho ha\ e suttered from some' hdirile 
inteetion. . . . Tin? ]n’inciples of treatment 
should bo devoted to inereasing the Ji(.*alih of 
tho body and io bracing up tho whole man, 
bodily and men tally. . . . "fhe men often feel 
miserable, so that there is a mental side to the 
COSO which is aggravated by the supposititai 
that there is something wrong with tho 
heart.” 

But there wa.s another t^ i^o of injury inflietod 
by the enemy against wdiich natural rosistanee 
availed less than against high explosive shells — 
though, as will be seen, natural resistance was a 
factor of great importance. This ivas not in tho 
strict sense a nerve injury, yet its effects upon 
the mind of tho soldier were great indeed and 
fully entitle it to be included in a suri ey of 
the general impress of modern wwfaro upon the 
human material of war. 

This injury w’as what has been generally 
termed ” gas poisoning ” and was the result of 
inhalation of the poison gas liberated from the 


Iji'rmiin fn‘nclic.^, and also of tlie gas lilierated 
by j)i‘rially constniclcd sln‘lls. 

In a prt‘\'iojiK cliafitcr nf this liistory * the 
iii}d(»‘r was d<alt witli from tlic ]a>int of view 
<»f tJit* doctor. It \\ns indicat ‘ mI that the gas 
in uso in tin' iMrlirT days of th(» war contained 
a large (plant ity of chlorini?, cuid that st(»pH had 
been liikcn to cajinbat its elfects by mc^aiis of 
tbc U.M.- of r(‘spirator.s containing substances 
wbictli combine with eliloriiK^ arid nmdcp it inert. 

After the coiiiparalivi' failure whieli attended 
tlie uso of tiaar lioiTi))le weapon the? (Jermans 
began to emp]i>y a vark^y of diffenait kinds of 
g.is, and «*.sp(*cially gasi's of an acutely irritating 
kind (lai'liryinal oi*y sliells) w liiirh (anise a How 
of lympli in the air passages and sjo literally 
drown tla* vi<-tim. The constitution of these 
gases WHS probably simihir to tlie constitution 
of tho earlier forms, but tho effects ]}roduced 
seemed to differ at ditTerent times and in 
tlifferont area.>. 

Now, in order to appreciate thi*. value of gas 
a.s a weapon, and also in order to appreciate 
tho effect of it upon the soldier, it is ne(3essary 
to adopt the soldier .s point of vii?w. One must 
attempt to see the gas cloud not as it is seen in 
the laboratory, but as it is seen in the trench 
when the wind is favourable and the enemy 
active and threatening. 

In the first place it is noc(?ssary to realize 
that the soldier has probably already seen tho 
effect of the gas cloud, lind therefore there is 
present to his mind the picture of the sufferings 
which gas is capable of producing. Upon these 
• Vol. VI., p. 78. 
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sufferings it is unnecessary to dilate ; they have 
been fully described in previous chapters. But 
the mental effect mubt be realized. It was an 
effect of great importance and only steady 
nerves were capable of withstanding it. The 
tension experienced while availing the gas 
cloud was extreme, and this even when the 
men were provided with eflicient respirators 
and were thus, relatively, immune. Hero as 
in the case of the high explosive shells, the men 
with steady nerves were in the best position 
and were more likt'ly to escape than those 
whoso nerves had 1 eon \\c ikoncd, or whose 
discipline was lax. 

As the cloud approached tlu jircseiuo of 
the gas became appreciable in the air Pro- 
fessor Hill in a let tore lx fore thr iMidital 
Society of London pointed out th tt “ the effect 
of 1 m 10,000 (hloiine is su<h that no man 
would endure bn nthing it who could (scape 
from its mfluciKc lJu e^is and the mucous 
membrane of tlu itspiiatory tract aio intensely 
irritated and a wati rv tvudation takes place — 
the inevitable effort which the living tissues 
make to dilute so irritant a poison.** It was 
at this point that mtii uria< customed to the 
gas, or men very much oppicshcd by it, were 
apt to act in a manner cal( ulated to fulfil the 
hopes of the oneniy Thus m one or two 
instances it w as obs( rv f d that men, feeling the 
difficulty of breathing, tore otf their respirators 
m spite of warnmgs, and so became asph> xiatcd. 
Other men unable to stand the strain threw 
themselves down and thus plunged more deeply 
into the heavy fumea In other cases rogi 
ments mamtained their coolness even m fact 
of the horror, held their ground, and, thanks 
to their respirators and the fact that the gas is 
more dilute the higher up one goes, were able 
to endure the passage of the cloud and to meet 
the enemy when ho charged behind it. 

It is clear, then, that the mental and moral 
factor can be no more elimmated from considera 
tion of this weapon than it can from considera 
tion of the effects of high explosives, or from 
the causation of soldior*8 heart. This was 
obvious at once to those in cheurge of the troops, 
and the splendid stand of the Canadians at 
Ypres during the first great poison gas attack 
of April 22, 1015, will remain as a tebtimony 
to the nervous equipoise and stem discipline of 
that gallant contingent. * 

What was equally obvious was that the use 
of efficient respirators — respirators which 
the men had proved to be efficient— must have 


a big moral value in addition to a protective 
value. The search for good resqpirators meant 
really the search for suitable substances to 
put in the respirators, for if the gas could be 
combuKd at once with ^ some chemical which 
would render it inert the danger would be at 
an end. 

The medical authorities displayed great 
energy in grappling with the problem end they 
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IN THB VOSGES 
A mountain dressing station. 

called very eminent men to their help. The 
result of the work of Haldane and Barcroft 
and other eminent physiologists was a great 
and immediate improvement in the situation 
and a restoration of confidence which was 
gratifying* The men felt that they could 
rely upon their respirators and this knowledge 
steadied them. They were thus less liable to 
injury from the gas, for their natural power of 
resistance, or control, was more fully developed 
and was not so apt to be ** stampeded.*’ 
Moreover, the soldier soon learned that his 
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BREATHING OXYGEN. 

A method of treatin(( the gassed. 

doctors were grapplinf;^ with the problem of 
how to relieve those wlio, in spite of all pre- 
cautions, hod b(?en gassed/* and this again 
gave him confidence. (One of the most re- 
markable features of war is the good effect upon 
the morale of troops of an efficient medical 
service. The knowledge that he has good 


doctors behind him cheers a man almost as ^ 
much as the knowledge that his gims are 
efficient or that there are plenty of men in 
reserve behind him.) The treatment of gassed 
patients was an exceedingly difficult problem, 
and at first puzzled sorely those entrusted with 
the solution of it. Gradually, however, methods 
were evolved and existing methods improved 
upon. In the first place the necessity of getting 
rid of the outpoming of fluid from the tubes was 
recognized so that the patient might bo saved 
from choking — or rather from drowning. 

One of the means adopted to this end was 
artificial respiration — i.c., the means employed 
in cases of drowning. Forms of apparatus 
were constructed to facilitate this work and *^0, 
keep up the artificial respiration during periods 
of time. Oxygen was also given in continuous 
stream, and methods were devised of com- 
bining oxygen inhalation and artificial respi- 
ration. Experiments on animals had shown 
that compressed air relieved the Jbreathlessness 
j list as oxygen did. As the result of these experi - 
inents it was suggested that so-called medical 
air-locks might bo construiited after the fashion 
of those used in compressed air tunnel work, 
and patients placed in them and compressed 
to two atmospheres. At the end of the 
period slow decompression would be carried 
out. The difficulty here, however, was the 



BEFORE A GAS ATTAQK. 

The men oorry their reepiratora in tin eoeee to keep them moist. 




BRITISH OFFICERS TESTING 
RESPIRATORS. 

Small Picture: A type of respirator. 


weight of the iippamtus. Novertholoss tfie 
principle was iipplied in other ways with satis- 
factory results. 

While, ther(*fore, it could not In* said that 
poison gas had bt'cn r<^bbod ot its terrors, 
much had been done to lessen these terrors and 
to ininiinize the moral effecjt of tho gas upon 
tho minds of the troops. The outcome of this 
work was a conviction, which hardened with 
time, that in modern warfare the fit man and 
the disciplined man are at a great initial 
advantage, and secondly that, this advantage 
may be improved or depreciated in value by 
the . medical staff. With tho medical staff, 
indeed, were all the issues, for the minds of 
the fighting men, as well as the bodies of the 
fighting men, were in their care, and the minds, 
as was shown again and again, were more 
important, in the last issue, than the bodies. 
The medical staff could not fight battles, but 
they could assure victory beforehand by 
keeping the fighting men in fighting trim. 
They could minimize the effects of high ex- 
plosives by insisting upon proper rest periods 
being afforded, and by demanding a high 



standard of comfort in the rest camps, adequate 
bathing arrangements, recreations, foot care, 
vermin destruction; they could lessen the 
chances of soldier’s heart making its appearance 
by the same means, by close attention to the 
personal hygiene of tho men, more especially as 
regards the care of the teeth, and by strict 
measures to prevent tho outbreak of infection ; 
finally they could “ draw the sting ” of the 
poison gas by adequate protective measures in 
the field, adequate recreative measures l>ehind 
it, and adequate hospital measures at the base. 

It is necessary to insist upon this view of the 
subject, because by the adoption of this view 
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a revolution was wrought in the whole science 
' of war. Like most revolutions this one had 
been anticipated to some extent by the groat 
leaders of old time and notably by Napoleon. 
Napoleon was perhaps the greatest mind 
doctor ever given to an army. His know- 
ledge of the value of the mental factor was 
astonishing and was scarcely, ever at fault. 
In every bulletin which he issued to his troops 
this knowledge was leveeJed. His prescription 
for defeat was victory, the prospect of victory 
or the memory of it. By this alchemy drooping 
spirits were revived, sick men literally made 
whole, the effects of enemy attacks and sur- 
prises negatived and annulled. The confidence 
of the soldier was precious to him as the assu- 
rance of success. 

It is not perhaps possible to estimate at this 
time how much or how little use oiu generals 
made of the great force of the mind. But one 
thing is certain : Had not our Medical Corps 
been directed by a very able man and a man 
of vivid imagination the essential revolution 
would have been postponed, perhaps until too 
late. Sir Alfred Keogh brought much more to 
his work than ripe knowledge and experience ; 
an Irishman, he brought the imagination and 
the inspiration of liis race. He saw his task 
clear, md he saw it whole ; he knew the vast 
importance of it, and realized that in this war 
at any rate the doctor held in his two hands the 
issues of defeat or victory. It was the doctor, 
who should make the man. 


A medical service was evolved which won the 
confidence of the common soldier and which 
secured the best use of the material available. 
Ignorant critics poured ridicule upon the 
“ waste of doctors ” occasioned by the use of 
doctors to examine the boots of men coming 
out of the trenches. The doctors themselves, 
who had seen cases of trench fopt, knew better ; 
other critics sneered at the attachment of 
medical men “ to bathing establishments ; 
their lack of imagination made no difference 
to those in authority. The great plan was 
adhered to. The well-being of the soldier 
was the unceasing care, of his doctor. And 
the doctor's reward was to be found in the 
issue of almost every combat. ^ 

It would not be possible to bring this chapter 
to a close without a reference, liowever brief, 
to a special aspect of the work of helping the 
soldier back to that normal state of mind and 
body which is called health — the after-treat- 
ment of injuries about the face and of stiff 
joints. This work, indeed, though it belongs 
in a sense to the surgery of the war, possesses 
a psychological importance which is perhaps 
its chief claim to consideration. A man dis- 
figured by a wound of the face can live and can 
work ; his working capacity is not diminished. 
On the other hand, life for him is robbed of the 
greater part of its joy. Ho may bo an object 
of pity, he is also, and he kno^vs it, an object 
of fear. Men honour him, but they shun his 
company because his sorrow is too terrible to 
be viewed without pain. Thus he is driven in 
upon himself and cut off from his follows. Ilis 
world becomes a place of gloom and his mind 
a harbour for bitter and sorrowful thoughts. • 
And in a lesser degree the same is true of the 
man crippled and deformed by woimds and by 
the effects of wounds and of sickiiess in body 
or limbs. 

The problem of the treatment of these cases 
presented itself very early in the war, and in 
regard to the injuries of the face and jaws the 
credit for the earliest solution of it belongs to 
the American surgeons and dentists who so^. 
generously gave their services in Paris during 
the period of the Marne and the Aisne, and to 
Claude Martin, of Lyons, who was the first 
man to* devise a scientific method of dealing with 
the eases. 

The method of treatment adopted aimed first 
at preventing deformity by early and efficient 
measures, and secondly at cturing those de- ' 
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formities which hcul already occurr^. As 
most of the face wounds involved jaw injuries, 
dentistry was essential to success — ^not the 
ordinary dentistry of civil life, but that highly 
specialized kind which has raised the schools 
of France and America to a pinnac^le of fame. 
The principles were those complete reduc- 
tion of displacement and maintenance of the 
remaining fragments of the broken jaw during 
the healing of the part ; stretching of any 
contractions and remoulding of facial contours ; 
fitting of permanent appliances to replai?o lost 
parts, and so to preserve tlio facial outlines. 
The first end was achieved much mor*^ 
of course, when the case was a recent tine, hi 
other cases metal “ oappirms ” were aiiplicd 
to the teeth on eac;h side of the break and 
adjust!^ in corre<;t relationsjiip by means of 
an expanding screw. Later a solid ]>ar of 
metal replaces the screw an<l is soUk*red 
between the cappings. The s))lint is iirnily 
cemented to the teeth aiul mastication is thus 
rendered possible. 

This method was described in the journal t»f 
tho Royal Army Medical Corps by sovctuI 
dentists who visited the French soliools at the 
Val de Grace, iScolo Denfaire, No. JIO Auxiliary 
Hospital of tho Croix Rouge and the American 
Ambulance at Neuilly, 

The stretching of scars was possible because 


new ** scar-tissue ** is easily stretched and does 
not tend tet contract again. Stretching was 
carried out by an ingenious arrangement of 
wluit were practically wedges of vulcanite 
driven in by degrees against the hard sc^ until 
tho latter gave way before them. Artificial 
jaws made of vulcanite could then, if necessary, 
be maiie and placed in position. These arti- 
ficial jaws naturally made all the difference 
in the i>atient*8 appearance, rendering his 
ik'birmity negligible and ensuring for him 
tlifit comfort of mind which must, in other 
cii'cumstancfis, have been lost iirotrievably. 

Kven more remarkable was the work accom- 
plished in respect of other regions of the face. 
Indeed, this \^ork had a dramatic quality. As 
tlio result of it, that which wjxs unbearable to 
tlio eyes become once again normal in appear- 
ance and men were rescued literally from tho 
very deeps of despair. 

Tho method adopted in these cases was first 
to secure a good healing of tho original woimd 
and then to tak(^ a plaster mould. The skin is 
first oiled and then the plaster applied, and a 
few minutes later the cost is taken. Thereafter 
the procedure is as follows : 

“ The mould having been obtained, it is dried, 
french chalked, and a clay or x^histicine squeeze 
is obtained from the mould giving a positive 
model of the patient’s dressed wound and the 
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surrounding healthy tissues ; this is fixed to a 
board on a modelling stand and a sitting from 
the patient with undressed wound is obtained. 
Modelling now commences and such art as the 
8cul]jtor may possess is brought to the test. 

. . . The sculptor having completed his 
model, ho proceeds to cast it and procures 
the plaster positive of the wound and its 
surrounding structures. Another sitting is 
obtained and the portions which are to bo 
hidden eventually by the metal plate are 
modelled in clay or wax, the edges being 
blended to the uninjured portions of face, thus 
effectively masking any trace of woimds. This 
is once more moulded in plaster, and the edge 
of proposed plate being marked on the negative 
a cast is obtained, edges are trimmed to mark- 
ing, and the model is ready to have the arti- 
.ficial eye fitted to the lids ; tliis is done from 
the back of the model. The plaster eyeball is 
dug out, the requisite thickness of lids is care- 
fully worked down, the glass eyes placed in 
position, and tho edges of the lids made good 
with tho plaster. 

“ The model is now taken to the eloctrotyper, 
where an exact reproduction by galvano- 
plastic deposit is made in virgin copper ^-inch 
in thickness. This is finally well coated with 
silver. Thin bands are soldered in on the 
back to clamp tho eye in place. . . . The final 
sittings are devoted to pigmentation of the 



BXBRCISING THB ELBOW AND 
SHOULDER JOINTS. 


plate. . . . The results of this work were 
good beyond the most sanguine expectations 
and proved how much can be accomplished 
given the will to achieve, infinite patience and 
a high sense of duty.*** 

Finally the French led the way in regard 
to tho deformities caused by stiffness after 
wounds had healed. Early in 1915 the Grand 
Pedais at Paris was converted into a hospital 
for the physical treatment of sick and wounded 
soldiers, among whom a very large proportion 
suffered from disabled limbs. The hospital 
included many separate departments, all under 
^ skilled medical direction, for baths, electricity, 
massage, movements (by hand and apparatus), 
and radiology. * 

It was soon found that the appiu^atus which 
gave the best results was the so-called eau 
couranle bath or “ Whirlpool Bath.** The 
object of this bath was to subject tho injured 
limb to high temperature and moisture and' 
continuous movement in a ci»*cular current 
of water. The motion might be that of a 
gentle stream or of a miniature whirlpool. 
Tho degree of heat varied from 104° to 122° F. 
— usually as much heat was administered as 
could conveniently be borne. Tho immersion 
was from 15-20 minutes daily. 

The results of the use of this bath passed all 
expectations, and it was calculated that a huge 
sum, put as high as £80,000 per month, was 
saved tho French Government in pensions. 
Men who appeared to be hopelessly crippled 
were relieved and often jso far regenerated as 
to be fit for active service again. Milder cases 
recovered after short periods of treatment. 

This work soon attracted attention, and a 
Committee of the Royal Society of Medicine, 
Balneological Section, went to Paris to investi- 
gate it. They reported in favourable terms, 
and efforts were made to have the treatment 
installed and begun in England. 

His doctor, therefore, followed the soldier 
back into ordinary life, and indeed did not 
relinquish care of him until, so far as human 
power could achieve, he had been returned to 
the full citizenship of his world. The horrors 
of war were thus mitigated in yet another 
direction and a guarantee given to the soldiero of 
the new armies that their well-being was the 
aim and object of a vast corps of highly skilled 
devoted men wd women. The value of that 
assurance cannot be overestimated ; it inspired 

* (Journal of Royal Army Medical Oorpe, Moroh 1916), 
Paper by Captains Riohara Cruise and Somerville Has* 
tings and Sergeant Derwent Wood, i^.A. 
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TREATMENT OF TRENCH-FOOT. 


a strong feeling of confidence* and it did much 
to lighten the sorrow and anxiety of those to 
whom the soldier’s welfare was the chief con- 
sideration in life. When from time to time 
statements regarding these great advances were 
published* the utmost satisfaction was awak- 
ened in the public mind^ which responded by an 
increased generosity towards auxiliary agencies 
of relief like the British Red Cross and the 
Society of St. John. 

Thus the doctor influenced opinion at home 
as profoundly as he influenced it m the trenches. 
His days were full days and his work spread 
before him without limitation. His it was to 
chooso the material of war in the light of 
war experience* to see that the material was 
brought to full maturity of preparation for 


the ordeal about to be encountered* to guard 
jealously the health* happiness* and comfort 
of the men who had given themselves into 
his hands* to inspire them with confidence 
in their hour of trial* to shield them from the 
small as well as the great troubles of cam- 
paigning, to build up between them and the 
imseon enemy* disease* a strong buttress* 
to heal them when fallen* and finally to win 
for them relief from the effects of their injuries. 
It will stand to the everlasting honour of these 
army doctors that they were worthy of this 
high calling. Through the long days of 
doubt and danger the mind of the soldier* 
ever bright and hopeful, was* indeed, the 
mirror of their labours and the measure of 
their achievement. 


CHAPTER CXVIII. 

THE TRAGEDY OF SERBIA. 

Situation at end of 1914 — Tio: TvfhL'S KriniiMio and W dhic A 'J'ekkible Winter — 

Austrian Prjsparations vorXkw Invasion— British ( ‘dntingknt at liELcitADE — T he “ Terror 
OF THE DaNUJIF4 ’’—STRENGTH UK SeHHIAN AhMY — ^’THE NegOTJATIdNH WITH BuLGAUIA — SERBIAN 
Preparations and Dispositions --Bom hariime:nt of Belgrade*- ('kossino ok the Danube — 
Bulgarian Inv/.sion ok Serbia — Analysis of Operations - Serbia’s Hopeless Plight on 
October 21, 1915 — ^I’he (Jre:at Retreat— A Nation in Fug ht— Serbian Hekoism — Arrival 
AT the Coast— Serbian Armies Kmhauked at Durazzo— The Failure ok the Angiai-Krenuh 
Relief Expedition ---Withdrawal to Salonika. 


T is now necessary to tell the tragic story 
of Serbia in the year 1916. 

It will be romeiiibcred how triurii- 
phantly the Serbian army, under Marshal 
Putnik, had, in the last days of 1914, driven 
the invading Austrians out of the country. 
The Austrians had invaded with live army 
corps, advancing simultaneously from the 
north and north-west. For a month the 
Serbians, utterly lacking ammunition for their 
guns and almost destitute of cartridges for 
their rifles, had fallen back, flghting gallantly, 
whenever opportunity offered, with the bayonet. 
Late in November supplies of French sunmuni- 
tion, sent at the urgent insistence of the 
British Government, reached them. Thus 
strengthened, they turned upon their enemy, 
and the early days of December saw one of the 
motit extraordinary campaigns in the whole 
history of war. 

The Austrians had grown over-confident, 
believing that the rosistemce of Serbia was 
already broken. They had suffered their front 
to become unduly extended, their communi- 
cations and movements were hampered by the 
mud. At first they offered stubborn resistance 
to the impetuous assaults of the rejuvenated 
enemy ; but they were beaten at every point. 
Forced to fall back all along the line, they 
voi. m— Part sa. 


b<*eame disorganizDd, The ditticulties of trans- 
port among the lulls, with every valley a sea 
of mud and rivers overfloM^ing their banks, 
were enormous. The Serbiims gave thorn no 
r(*.st. The retreat rapidly degenerated into an 
inglorious flight, and in the last days the 
.Austrians seem to have had no thought except 
to escape, disembarrassing themselves of every- 
thing that impeded their flight and leaving 
enormous booty in the hands of the victors. 
Belgrade itself, which had been occupied on 
December 1 (N.S.), was evacuated again on 
December 1 (O.S.). The end of the year saw 
not an enemy left on Serbian soil, and among 
the booty which the Austrians left behind them 
were approximately 60,000 prisoners. 

It should be stated at once, inasmuch as all 
manner of rumours to the contrary obtained 
publicity in the German and Austrian Press, 
that, though the Austrians, in their occupation 
of Shabatz and other towns and villages of 
north-western Serbia, had behaved with all 
the frightfuiness ” which the Germans prac- 
tised in Belgium,* the Serbians treated their 
prisoners with the utmost humanity. The 
Austrian officers at Nish were admirably 
accommodated and given the greatest possible 
fi^dom. They were permitted to wnnder 
, See Vol. in., pp. 804 foil. , 
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Serbian artillerymen bringing their gun up a ateep incline. 


about the town — for purposes of sketching and 
the like — almost unguarded, and were en- 
couraged to organize various kinds of enter- 
tainments and sports for their amusement. 
By the middle of summer it was a common — 
and obvious — ^joko among them that they 
wore all growing too fat for their uniforms. 
And this was at a time when the whole popula- 
tion of Serbia was, as will be seen, suffering 
great privations. 

As for the private soldiers, they were treated 
with conspicuous leniency^ and were employed 
in the most friendly way in a groat number of 
capacities. Throughout the year tho steward 
of the Diplomatic Club at Nish was an Austrian 
prisoner, who had formerly been a waiter at 
tho Carlton Hott l, in London. They were 
employed as coachmen, as cab drivers, and as 
private servants ; they were used for road- 
mending and taking care of parks and public 
gardens, and, especially, they were used as 
hospital orderlies. Their life was always 
easier, and their food no worse, than that of 
the soldiers of the Serbian army. They had 
to suffer the hardships common to all the 
Serbian people, but never beyond their share. 
That they increased those hardships for the 
whole population, on the other hand, is certain. 


The great majority of the prisoners wen^ 
captured in the fighting of what is known as 
the Battle of tho Kolubara; that is, in the 
extreme north-west of the country, and there 
they w'ere at first concentrated in camps about 
Valievo. It was in those camps that the 
terrible typhus scourge originated, which 
probably cost more Serbian lives than all the 
fighting of the previous winter. 

Typhus is communicated chiefly, and pro- 
bably only, by lice. The temporary crowding 
of the prisoners in masses in restricted quarters 
was unavoidable. In the bitter winter weather 
they probably herded together even more 
closely than was necessary. The multiplication 
of the lice and commimication of the disease 
when once it started, were inevitable. Froir 
the prisoners it spread to tho Serbian army ; and , 
the Serbian soldiers, after the hardships which 
they had gone through and the scanty diet on 
which, even after their victory, they had to 
subsist, were emaciated and in no condition to 
resist disease. The mortality was dreadful. 
From the army, as soldiers began to return to 
their homes on leave, the typhus spread 
throughout the country. Nobody knows what 
the actual loss of life from this Cause was during 
the first half of 1916 ; but it has been estimated 
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that there were probably not less than 200,000 
deaths. 

Serbia then was almost destitute of doctors, 
^t the outbreak of war there had only been 
some «350 doctors in the country, and of these 
over 100 had died on service. What remained 
were not enough for the needs of the army 
alone, so tlie civil population of the country 
as a whole was absolutely witliout medical 
advice or assistance. In her distress, Serbia 
appealed to her Allies. Her first request, 
addressed to France, Russia, and Great Britain, 
was for 100 doctors from each and for medical 
supplies. Each country, wiien appealed to, 
responded promptly according to its ability, 
a« did also the Ujjited States. An Iniornatioual 
Sanitary Commission was organized ith hood, 
quarters at NisJj, under Sir Ralph Pag<"t 
as Chairman. The 100 doctors wliorn France 
sent were scattered through the towns ami 
villages of the northern |)art of the country. 
The United States Coniinissioii, with Dr. 
liichai’d I^. Strong at its lioud, took over 
the soutlierii part, working from centres at 
SkopUe (Usknb), Voles and Woiiastir. 1^’ish 
itself was in charge of the Russians, who alst) 


had a mission at Kraguievatz. Great Britain 
poured in hospital units and supplies ; and, in 
addition, sent Col. Hunter with Lieut. -Col. 
Stammers and 30 doctors of the E.A.M.C., to 
whom the Serbian Oovcmiucnt entrusted the 
inunediate work of fighting the advance of 
typhus over the country. 

Colonel Hunter acted vigorously. For 15 
days all railway con)municatit)n was stopi>ed, 
and wiieii it wiis resinned, until the end of the 
year, on tlu* main line n(U*th from Nish and on 
the branch lines to IJzitsha, Kraguievatz and 
V'alievu, no carriages were permitted to be 
used but wooden seated third -elass vehicles, 
from which (?very slitc^l of fabric or iifiliolstiTy 
was slrijipcd away, 'riiese ban? wooden in- 
teriors were scrubbed and tlisinfected with 
tonnalin ev«^ry day. A ei)rdon of sanitary and 
disiiifeutiiig stati<ms was drawn across the 
comilry from west to cast. All soldiers* leave 
wa^ wtoppc'd. In I lie nort hern part of the 
country, above this line, Colonel Hunter’s staff 
set to work and i)ractieally disinfected and 
inomilaiod (ogainst typJioid and cholera) tlie 
whole Serbian army. In all the towns and 
\'illage8, every restaurant, hotel, or place of 
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Serbian artillery on the way to a poiition in the endeavour to atop the enemy*e advance* 
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public entertainment was compelled to close 
its doors for certain hours in the forenoon and 
afternoon, and in those hours the floors, walls, 
tables, and chairs of every room to which the 
public had access were scrubbed and disin- 
fected. By these drastic measures the epidemic 
was successfully checked and was practically 
confined to tho northern half of the coimtry. 
By the beginning of April, 1915, it was apparent 
that the scourge was declining. By the 
beginning of June, typhus was to all intents 
and purposes extinct. 

All authorities are agreed that no one who 
witnessed the horrors of the winter 1914-1915 
in Serbia could ever forget them, nor, probably, 
can anyone who did not witness them imagine 
how terrible they were. Serbia was already 
exhausted by war. Practically the whole 
manhood of the country was in the army, and 
agriculture hod been left to the very old men, 
the women, and young children. The supply 
of home products, then, was inevitably reduced. 
Almost all its imported articles Serbia h€ul for 
many years been accastomed to draw from 
the north. There was a time when Austria 
furnished the great bulk of goods to the Serbian 
market, but of late years, in their characteristic 


way, the Glermans had gradually shouldered 
their Austrian friends out and had obtained 
control of a great part of the trade, even 
though they had habitually sold their goods 
under British names — cards of German imita- 
tion jewellery labelled in English “ real gems,” 
cheap Gennan cutlery stamped “Best Shef- 
field,” writing paper made in Berlin with the 
watermark “Royal Parchment,” or “Crown 
Stationery,” matchboxes (but these were 
Austrian; bearing the portraits of King George 
and Queen Mary, of the Prince of Wales, and* 
Lord Roberts. This confession of the superior 
reputation of British goods in the Balkan 
markets must have had its humiliation for 
Gennan mam^acturers, but they did not seqm 
to mind, so long as they did the trade. But 
with the outbreak of war that trade stopped. 

From that moment Serbia could no longer 
draw any supplies from the north. She had to 
rely for her imports on the one single-track line 
of railway from Salonika ; and,^bofore she could 
receive goods by that line, she had to make new 
trade connections with Great Britain or other 
countries — ^not in itself an easy thing in time 
of war. The cajjacity of that railway line w as 
further taxed always to its utmost capacity 



ON THE NI8H-SALON1KA RAILWAY. 

Gemaii tofintm n|Miria< the lin. whieh wu tom up by th. Swbi.M to biodw tbe Mwmy't mIvmoo. 
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IN THE SERBIAN MOUNTAINS. 

German supply column travelling through a pass, with a file of Serbian prisoners. 


in the carrinGie of war materials and hospital 
Bupplios, and great quantities of goods also 
came that way to Bulgaria and for destinations 
beyond. The difficulty of getting into Serbia, 
therefore, the ordinary necessities of life, let 
alone any comforts, was prodigious. Th(» 
country was almost stripped of luxuries ; and 
for the masses of the people it was a question 
only of supporting life by the simplest possible 
means and on the slenderest possible diet. 

It was on a land thus destitute and a people 
thus enfeebled that fell, first, the winter fighting 
which gave some 40,000 woimdcd to bo cored 
for in hospitals where no hospitals were, and, 
second, the still worse scourge of typhus. 
With the typhus also were other diseases, 
enteric and scarlet fever and dysentery and, 
later in alarming proportions, scurvy as a 
direct result of the poverty of the diet. In the 
first months, and until the early spring, there 
was no hospital accommodation for treating 
separately the various kinds of patients. The 
wounded in battle, the typhus patients, those 
suffering from small -pox, scarlet fever, enteric, 
or any other disease— all had to be treated 


together. Nor were there any hospital staffs 
or any medical supplies. Devoted nurses, 
single-handed, without a doctor or surgeon to 
help, strove to care for, perhaps, a couple of 
hundred patients of all kinds, who were laid, 
each touching the next, on the floor of, it might 
be, a w’arehouso or school. It was not in some 
cases even possible to carry the dead out daily. 
The dead might lie for hours beside the living ; 
and ns soon os a place w'as vticant some one of 
the dozens waiting had to be brought in to fill 
it. Tlio sanitary conditions in some of these 
so-callcd hospitals wore appalling ; and it is not 
to bo \vondered at that every country — England, 
Franco, Russia, and the United States alike 
— ^gavo many precious lives of doctors and 
nurses and hospital assistants before the fight 
was won. 

To give here any detailed account of what 
was then done in Serbia w’ould be impossible. 
It must suffice to say that of the British hospital 
unite which > did fine work must be mentioned 
Lady Paget's hospital at Skoplie ; Ladj' Wizn- 
home’s hospital at the same place (though that 
withdrew from Serbia in the beginning of July) ; 

E8— 2 . 
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ON THE NISH-SALONIKA RAILWAY. 

Serbian outpost guarding the single track of the Nish-Salonike Railway which ^connected the main 
Serbian Army in the north with the allied troops to the south. 


Dr. James Berry’s hospital at Vmjatska Banja, 
and the two Bed Cross imits at the same p^jace 
under Major Banks ; the Scottish Women, 
under Doctor Jnglis, at Kraguievatz, with the 
branch under Dr. Hutcheson at Valievo ; Mrs. 
St. Clair Stobart’s field hospital, also at Kraguie- 
vatz, and, after its reorganization under Dr. 
Aspland, the Wounded Allies at the same place, 
and the two Farmers* units at Belgrade and 
Pozarevatz. There were other British units in 
Serbia ; and by midsummer the staffs of all 
combined numbered not less than 500 persons. 
All were under the direction of Sir Ralph Paget 


at Nish. Nor should mention be omitted of 
Sir Thomas Lipton, who, going out with his 
yacht (now the Hospital*. Ship) Erifit took 
parties* of nurses and great quantities of 
medical stores, on successive trips, .earning great 
gratitude from the Serbian people of all classes, 
while, in addition, by his writings after his 
first trip in January-Febni^uy, 1915, he did 
much to arouse public sentiment in England 
to an understanding of tho extreme needs of 
the situation. 

The, earnestness of the efforts which England 
made in this respect to help Serbia in her distress 
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may serve as some mitigation of whatever blame 
there may be for the failure to help her also in 
due season in the new trials which were pre- 
paring for her. 

That Austria would accept her humiliation 
and defeat as final was hardly to bo expected. 
She had been shainc^d in tiie eyes of ail the 
world; and, above all, Geririaii irritation and 
contempt for her incapacity were outspoken. 
Very early in the year 1915, thoroforo, there 
began to bo talk of a renow ed invasion. Austrian 
official communiques^, issued at the end of the 
year, explaining away the dihaster which had 
occurred, said that the Army “ awaits new 
coir bats,” and — 

With rospoot to Serbia, a fault ha*' bot'ii committed, 
which, however, will bo set ii;;hl. It is said that General 
Totiorok promised to corupior before Chnstinas. but 
war ban not to be finibhed m a lixod tirno liko busuiO’ns ; 
it has to be continueti until the vi< loiv is final. 

Apparently, preparations wen* actually set 
on foot for a second inviusjon that wint er. Some 
200,000 men w'oro mabsed at Seraj<‘vo, and then* 
was talk of a combuiod Auhtro-ChTmaii force 
being formed of 400,000. Rumours on the sub- 
ject wore plentiful during the first three months 
of 1915 ; and it must he assiuncd that the 
plans were abandoned only in deference to tlie 





LADY PAGET. 

mueli greater offensive which was preparing 
against the Russians in Galicia. 

Meanwhile the Serbian army w’as resting. 
It was still, in spite* of all its sufferings, fiushed 
with victory and very confident of itself ; 
and, as it became a]^parent that no immediate 
attack from AiLstria was to be apprehended, 
projects for a Serbian offensive on the north 
began to take form. In this offensive it was 
expected that the small International Force 
which had been sent to assist in the defence 
of Belgrade and the llanubt* front, under Rear- 
Admiral Troubridge, would bo able to render 
effective help. 

The British contingent in this International 
Force consisted of less than 90 men, with four 
2-gun batteries of naval 4*7 guns, under Lieut.- 
Commander C. L. Kerr, R.N., who also had 
a diminutive boat, hardly more than a tug, 
which was fitted with a torpedo tube and 
carried a machine gun and became famous as 
The Terror of the Danube. The guns were 
manned ohiefiy by Serbian artillerymen. A 
body of 30 marines, under Major B. N. Elliot, 
R.M.L.I,, and Lieut. George Bullock, R.M., 
had charge of the mine-work for preventing 
the enemy from making free use of the river. 
In addition to the British members, the force 
included a battery of Russian guns, two French 
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guns, and a party of French aviators. Tho 
French airmen did admirable work, both in 
reconnaissanoo and in fighting. Tliey estab- 
lished a complete ascendancy over tho Austrian 
airmen who occasionally made incursions into 
Serbia from across the river, the famous 
aviator Paulhan, in particular, who had been 
one of the moat brilliant aerial performers in 
the days before the war, being decorated for a 
peculiarly dashing piece of work. He was 
alone at the Belgrade aerodrome when four 
hostile machines came from across the Danube. 
Rising to meet them, he cut one out from its 
companions and, chasing it over the river, 
shot it down so that it fell a little way on the 
Austrian side. Paulhan followed, descending 
to some 300 metres, and dropped a bomb on 
the wreckage of the enemy machine, to make 
quite sure o{ his work ; and then, lest there 
should bo any doubt of his feat, descended 
still lower and photographed the d6bris. All 
this was done while he was under fire from 
Austrian guns and while the other enemy 
machines, though they had retreated, were 
Mtill in tho air. 


Distinction was also won for the British force 
by Lieut. -Cornmivnder Kerr, who, with his little 
Terror of the Danube^ succeeded in torpedoing 
one of tho big Austrian monitors which mode 
their base (and never dared to come away from 
it) just beyond Semlin in the Save, an achieve- 
ment for which he received the D.S.O.» while all 
tho members of the boat’s crew were given 
Distinguished Conduct Medals. On another 
occasion he succeeded in tempting one of the 
enemy’s picket boats (a craft considerably larger, 
than the Terror, looking like a miniature 
Dreadnought and mounting two machine guns) 
on to a prepared mine-field where it was 
destroyed. The wreck stranded on a comer of 
Kojara Island, in mid-stream opposite* to 
Belgrade, where, after Major Klliot and his men 
had plundered it of all that was worth taking 
away, it remained a conspicuous landmark 
throughout the summer. 

It is known to have been the intention to 
furnish Admiral Troubridge with a considerably 
larger force if events in the Dardanelles had 
taken a more fortiinat.e course. Preparations 
were made in Belgrade for a much larger con- 
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MEMBbRS OF THF KKITISH FIELD 
HOSPITAL. 

Smaller picture : Sister in char^Se of the Rntish 
Field Hospital. 

tirigont, but, as has been said, tlie number 
of Hritish there never actually reatdiecl 00. 
Tho object of the International Force was to 
assist in, the river d(»fenco of Belgrade. Bel- 
grade itself could, as a matter of fact, never be 
defended. Apart from tho facility with which 
hostile aeroplanes could reach it to drop bombs, 
it was always at tho mercy of the Austrian 
guns across the river, just as tho Si'rbians could 
at any time have destroyed the town of Semlin. 
At first there was, indeed, a good deal of 
shelling of both towns, but in February, 1915, 
after a particularly spiteful bombardment of 
Belgrade, the British guns turned their atten- 
tion on Semlin with such determination that 
tho Austrians sent b, parlemenlnirc under a white 
flag across the river in a rowboat to propose 
a friendly agreement under which each side 
should refrain from^ shelling the other's city, 
both confining their attention ta the enemy 
batteries, or other legitimate military objec- 
tives, on the opposite shores. Though the pro- 
posal came from the Austrians, it was cordially 
welcomed by the Serbians, who, ns will be seen 
• later, were very proud of their capital city and 
very willing that it should escape rough usage. 
Tho agreement, then, 'was made, but, like 
most things in the war which depended only on 


Austrian or German good faith, was imper- 
fectly kept on the Austrian side. Several times 
during the summer the enemy dropped sheUs 
into Belgrade with an accuracy which w^as not 
accidental. 

A much more important task for Admiral 
Troubridge’s force, then, than the actual 
defending of Belgrade was the holding of that 
section of the river so that the enemy craft 
could not use it. The Austrians had originally 
seven, and, after Lieut. -Commander Kerr’s 
exploit, six monitors here, besides sundry 
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picket boats. It was a force sufficient to have 
given Austria an enormous advantage, whether 
for offence or defence, along the whole of the 
northern front, if it had' been free to move 
about. It never was free. During the whole 
of the summer none of the Austrian boats, 
except the ono whose wreckage lay on Kojara 
Island, dared to come down into the Danube 
below the junction with the Save. They were 
kept penned up behind Semlin, where they 
could be seen at any time in fine weather through 
a telescope from the heights about Belgrade 
and where they were protected by booms 
against the impertinent attentions of the Terror, 
In case of Serbian invasion of Austria, it was 
peurticularly desirable that the enemy monitors 
should be prevented from interfering with the 
crossing of the river. 

That the plans for a Serbian offensive began 
to take form soon after the talk of a new 
Austrian invasion died out has already been 
mentioned. Serbia doubtless did not expect 
such an offensive to be an isolated movement 
on her part alone. She may well have dreamed 
of a united “ push ** in which Italy, on coming 
into the war, would cooperate on Serbia’s 
left and Rumania might intervene on fier right. 
Some time the correspondence may be pub« 
lished which will show how for a concerted plan 
had been worked out. 

The Serbians, and especially the Serbian 
rank and file, were impatient for an advance, 


and during the month of May and until well 
into Jime it seemed likely that Serbia would 
make the great adventure on her own account. 
Various dates, from the middle of May till the 
end of the second week in June, were more or 
less authoritatively fixed for the beginning 
of the crossing of the Danube. The Inter- 
national Force at Belgrade was almost hourly 
expecting the intimation where the crossing 
was to be attempted, so that it could make the 
necessary preparations, for which a period of 
three days were to be allowed it ; and all 
Serbia was in a state of tension and restrained 
excitement. 

With the continuance of the Russian retire- 
ment and the concentration of Italian effort 
on the Isonzo front, any hope of a combined 
offensive had disappeared by about the middle 
of June. For some time afterwards there were 
those who continued to urge on Serbia the 
desirability of an offensive so as to entertain as 
many enemy troops on this front as possible. 
The Serbian Government and higher command, 
however, believed that they could best servo 
the common cause by declining to take the 
chances of an advance which must necessarily 
be attended by*some risk, and by keeping its 
army intact, for use in some future cooperative 
movement, and to be a permanent menace^ 
to any German advance in the direction of 
Constantinople. 

The Serbian Anny number^ at this time 
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about 240,000 men of all arms, with 210,000 
bayonets. The country htxs in all some 700 
miles of frontiers, and it was exposed to attack 
both from the east and the west. In any 
event, a large part of the army would have to 
be held biick for the protection of these fron 
tiers. The scantiness of lines of comnuini' 
cation and the difficulties of the l')ami})e erof-s- 
ing reduced the actual force which could be 
effectively used in an offensive to the nortli, 
in the opinion of the Sfirhian higher coninuiiid, 
to less than 100,000 men. I'ruliably llv* in- 
vading army could not have exceeded S0,00o. 
It did not appear that such a, force could h<‘ 
of material service in diverting Aiis(ro-<J< rmaii 
attention from th«^ Kiissian opendior^s. If jui\ 
serious calamity befell the expediti<»Ti, how- 
ever, it would be a grave; matter for St'xbia, 
ringed around with enemies as she was, and 
having already all her available f<aee iindor 
arms. She had literally no ^eserv<^s with 
which to make up for any losses. I hider tla^-e 
circumstances the more x^mtious poliey soena d 
to be the wiser one ; and in this opinion »Sei*bia 
had the support of Groat Britain. 

Serbia, it has been said, w'as exposf'd to 
attack both from the west and the cast. That 
she was exposed on the side of the Austrian 
territory on the west was obvious. Though 


less obvious to the world at large, Serbia her- 
self alwa 3 rs held that the danger from Bulgaria 
on^ the east was even greater. The Serbians 
never had any doubt of Bulgarian malovolenoe. 
In the events of the preceding winter the Bul- 
garians hod done all that they could by raiding 
the railway line to prevent the ainmimition. 
t«» which Serbia ow’cd lu»r triiunph over Austria, 
from ev<*r rotvohing her. LxiU^r, in January, 
BH5, similar raids iiad taken place on a larger 
scale, and these again wia*e. followed by others 
^lill jnorc serious in the beginning of April, 
'.ria* usual efforts w«'r‘e tnade on IJie part of Bul- 
garia to obscure tiu' faelH, to reprt-sent that the 
tiouble uroso entirely from a revolt of Tmkisli 
inhabitants of Serbian territory, and to deny, 
not oidy tlial liulgarian soklicrs were con- 
cerned in flic raid, but cv<‘n that it began on 
Hie Bulgarian side of the frontier at all. At 
ilu‘ worst, it was claimed, certain komitadji 
bands jnight have bciai implicated. 

On the Ser))iau side, the evidence wont ov’er- 
wlielmiiigly to sluav that the raiders w'oro 
mostly dri'ssed in regular Bulgarian uniforms, 
that they fought with rt'giilaliou rifles and 
machine guns, and that they wore disciplined 
and acted uiid(‘r ofruft rs as no koniitadji bands 
ever did. In proof of their contentions the 
Serbians had in their possession the uniforms 
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and equipment of the dead i^hom the raiders 
had loft upon the field. The Bulgarian authori- 
ties, in reply, asserted that if there were any 
Bulgarian soldiers concerned they were men 
who had left the army and retired to civil Ufe, 
and that if any rifles or ammunition were used 
they must have been some which were acci- 
dentally left in peasants* hands after the war 
of 1913. 

The writer was at Strumitza shortly after- 
wards, and ho has beside him as he writes some 
of the cartridges taken from the dead Bul- 
garians. The^ are rogulatipn cartridges 
bearing the date 1914. He saw, moreover, the 
army books found on the bodies of the dead, 
giving their record with the colours ; and these 
in several cases showed that tiie soldiers were 
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of recent enlistment. There, is, in fact, no doubt 
of the falseness of the Bulgarian statements. 

The Serbians were never under any mis- 
apprehension on this subject. They never 
regarded Bulgaria’s neutrality as anything 
other than a veiled hostility which bided its 
time. It may be, as has been explained in a 
preceding chapter, that early in the year — 
perhaps as late as March or April — ^Bulgarian 
support might have been won, by a sufficient 
bribe, to the side of the Allies, to which in 
theory the sympathy of the Bulgarian popu- 
lation, from traditional regard for Russia and 
gratitude to England, was believed to loan. But, 
apart from King Ferdinand’s well-known incli- 
nation to the Central Powers, it was notorious in 
the Balkans that the Bulgarian General Staff 


firmly believed in the ultimate victory of Ger- 
many. Serbians, then, never had any patience 
■ with the sanguineness of those diplomats who 
clung throughout the summer to the belief in the 
possibility of getting Bulgaria’s cooperation. 
On the contrary, Serbia never kept less than 
30,000 men, or onc-eighth of her available 
army, within easy distance of the frontier at 
Strumitza, the troops being based on Veles. 
Towards her friendly neighbour on this side 
Serbia was compelled to stand perpetually on 
guard no less vigilantly than against her open 
onomios on the north and west. 

Throughout the summer Serbia stood thus 
on guard. Soon after it was definitely recog- 
nised that the Serbian proposal to invf).de 
Austria had been abandoned, the threat of an 
Austrian attack on Serbia began to grow again. 
By the end of June the threat appeared to be 
formidable. There were rumours of large 
concentrations on the north at Temesvar, and 
of considerable troop movements along the 
valley of the Maros. It was also said that two 
Austrian divisions had been moved down- into 
Bosnia. Thanks to the French airmen, how- 
ever, the Serbian General Staff was kept well 
informed of all movements within striking dis- 
tance of tho frontier, and the summer passed 
without any such great concentration in close 
proximity to Serbian territory as to threaten 
immediate danger. Meanwhile the S rbian 
Army, now thoroughly rested, was increasing 
in efficiency, and tho lines of defence on the 
north and west wore continually being improved 
and strengthened. 

Under tho Serbian regulations all the male 
population fit for service was incorporated in 
tho anny. Thc^re were three bans, the first 
including men from 21 to 30, the second all 
men from 30 to 38, and the third men from 38 
to 45. In addition, men from 18 to 20 and 
from 45 to 50 were included in the Landsturm. 
The War Establishment contemplated : — 

A. — ^Ton Infantry Divisions of 1st ban troops, 
each consisting of 4 regiments of 4 battalions, 
tho regiment containing about 4,500 men of 
ail ranks. With the division were 3 squadrons 
of cavalry and an artillery regiment of 3 divi- 
sions of three 4-gun batteries, or 36 guns; 
With the miscellaneous divisional units, the 
full strength of an infantry division was some- 
thing over 19,000 men. Total, 10 divisions, 
190,000. 

B? — ^Ten Infantry Divisions of 2nd ban troops, 
each division similar to those of the 1st ban. 
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except that the regiments contained only 
3 battalions instead of 4. The total strength 
of the division, therefore, was about 14,500 
mon. Total, 10 divisions, 145,000. 

C. — ^iTifteen 4-battalion regiments of infantry 
(not made into divisions) of the 3rd ban. In 
addition, this ban produced a few squadrons of 
cavalry and some batteries of artillery, which 
were equipped with a slow-firing De Bange 
gun. Total, about 80,000. 

D. — ^Two Cavalry Divisions, 1st ban trlk>ps, 
each of 2 bHgades of 2 four-squadron regiments, 

# 


with 2 four-gun horse batteries ; or a total 
divisional strength of about 4,000 men. . Total 
cavalry, 2 divisions, 8,000. 

E. — ^The Army Troops, also 1st ban, con- 

sisting of one howitzer regiment of 5 batteries, 
one mountain artillery regiment of 9 batteries, 
and one fortress artillery regiment of 16 siege 
guns. * * 

F. — ^The Landsturm should on paper have 
provided about 50 battalions, to be used for 
garrison duty, on lines of conununication, eto.^., 

The total combatant force included in the 

88-3 
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(irst five of the above categories should have 
amounted, it will be seen, to about 425,000 
men ; but, after all its fighting, the Serbian 
Army in 1915 did not amount to more than 
240,000. The infantry in physique anci moral 
were of a very high quality and, in the opinion 
of competent foreign observers, the field 
artillery, armed in the main with 76 mm. 
Creusot quick-firing guns, was extremely good. 
In addition, there were the De Bange, siege and 
mountain guns mentioned above. Also 120 
7.5 Krupp quick-firing gims, of the nearly 
500 captured from the Austrians, had been 
used to equip 40 additional 3-giin batteries, for 
which there was abundance of captured ammu- 
nition. In all there were about 500 quick- 


BRITISH TROOPS IN SERBIA. 

Heavy gun being drawn along a difficult road. 
Smaller picture: British and Serbian troops in the 
trenches. 

firing guns. Each battalion ot infantry liad 
two machine-guns, the regulation infantry 
rifle being the 7 mm. Mauser. Serbia and tho 
Balkans generally are not a country fe yourablo 
to tho extensive use of cavalry, which was the 
weakest part of the Serbian organization,* 

Tho anny, then, was small and there was 
no possibility of increasing it from any reserves. 
On the other hand, tlio material w.as very fine. 
The British Anny doctors, from their experience 
in inoculating a large', proportion of the Serbian 
soldiery, declared tliem to bo physically tlie 
finest lot of men that they had ever seen. 
^1 h.^ir courage was undoubted. Their disci (>lino 
was less rigid and more informal than that of 
tlio great l^uropean armies ; but tho events 
of the preceding autumn had shown that they 
could preserve their moral through all tho dis- 
hoartenment of a month of retirement and 
defeat and remain well enough in hand to bo 
able to assume the offensive with extraordinary 
dash and vigour. They had tho one con- 
spicuous quality of having been inured to hard 
living and scanty fare from childhood, and were 
therefore able to fight almost without com- 
missariat. The feats of endurance on tho part 
of some regiments, of the First and Third 
Armies especially, in the winter fighting were 
almost incredible. The transport was practi- 
cally all by ox-wagons, which, though slow and 
cumbersome, are better adapted to the bad 

* Th& explanations supplemsnt the discussion of 
the Serbian strength given in Vol. II., pp. 280-7* 
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roads and hilly country than some more modern 
vehicles would bo. A fleet of heavy motor 
lorries had, indeed, boon imported from England 
during th(? summer, but the \iso of tliost? wtis 
almost entirely confined to st'rving the defen- 
sive positions on the line from X'aliovo to Ub, 
where excellt^nt inililiiiy roads had been nuwli* 
for t-hein. 

These positions, however, wi-re never brought 
u[) to the standard of modern warf.art*. Tin* 
♦Serbians, lacking <‘xperieiiee (»f (he (dfeets of 
heavy artilleiy lire ns il is imw nnd<T.stood. 
cherished a ee.tain eoniempt for treneli war 
faro; and while, in llu* tri[)le lines cii dehaier 
on the north and non li-w< -'I, (lie natmal 
features of the hrokeii eountry wm- uiili-ed 
with great skill, the jjositioiis tliem-selves wi'pe 
hett(T smtcil to the kind of lighting to wliiidi 
Serbia hail been aeeuslomed in former wars than 
to the conditions which have tieen d<*velnjK*d 
in the present eonlliet. TIk' way in whieJi they 
had been able to treat the Aintriaiis in (lie 


preceding winter had perliaps made th^m over* 
confident. 

It must alwrays bo borne in mind that the 
Serl.ian plans of dofence w^ere fonned entirely 
with a \'icw to rcj>clling an invasion from the 
north or west. That they profoundly dis- 
trusted Jbdgaria it is needk^ss to repeat, and 
\v»r Imve seen that a sufiicient force was always 
kejil along tlie eastern frontier to repel anything 
except an invasion in strength. Against .such 
a r«-al invasion ]jy I Bulgaria, Serbia looked to 
Imt Allies to protect, her. Her alliance wdth 
(;re« ee was explicit and seemed to ensure tlio 
eooperalitiii of tin- (Ipsk army the. moment 
ilj.i? ;i ngiiliii* Ibilgariau toree crossed the 
Serlfian IVnntier. Jk'yond HreiHU', liowever, 
Serbia also looked to the Towers (»f tho Entente 
The little Jnteruatioual T«>ree at Helgnide was 
an earnest, of the intcnlion of ilio.se l\»w<!rH to 
protect Imt. Shr- nexer belii ved that they 
w'o'ild sub’fT her to bi' crushed, if only beeauso 
of the value of Ikt existence as a ban'ier on the 
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road to Conatantinoplo. For hc^ own part, 
assuming that she would be fifee to devote her 
whole attention to the task, it was the belief 
of the Serbian higher command that the 
Serbian Army would be able to hold indeh- 
nitely and to rex:>cl any invading force from tho 
north or west not exceeding 400,000 men. 
A larger force than that, up to, perhaps, 700,000, 
they believed that they would bo able to hold 
for at least a month, so as to give their friends 
time to come to their assistance. Their pre- 
parations never contemplated having to meet 
single-handed tho full weight of an invasion 
from tho north as well as the assault of Bulgcbria 
with all her strength from the east. 



During the summer and early autumn of 
1915 the actual military oxDorations in Serbia 
were few. There was always a certain inter- 
change of artillery fire and constant sniping 
going on across the Savo and Danube. Now 
and again there were minor incidents of some 
importance, os in the matter of Mishiska Ada, 
an island in mid-stream near Shabatz, where, 
in July, tho Austrians succeeded in surprising 
the small Serbian post on tho island, only 
themselves to be attacked by a larger force on 
the following day, when tho island remained in 
Serbian hands and the Austrians lost 120 
prisoners. There were frequent collisions of 
small forces on the Bosnian frontier, where the 
Serbians held throughout tho year a certain 
tract of Austrian territory. There was a 
certain amount of aerial activity, a squadron of 
Austrian aeroplanes on one occasion penetrating 
as far as Kraguievatz and dropping bombs 
which caused a dozen casualties in the civilian 
population. But the most important operation 
of tho season was the Serbian invasion of 
Albania. 

The Serbian column, with machine and light 
mountain guns, left tho south end of Lake 



WAITING FOR THE ENEMY. 

Setting up a quick-firing gun. Circle picture: On the look-out for cnlpers* 



BRITISH NAVAL GUNS IN SERBIA. 

British sailors and soldiers, assisted by Serbians, assembling a naval gun. 


Ochrida on the last day of ]\Iay. The country 
was extremely difliciilt, but the Serbians 
advanced with great dash, fighting a successful 
engagement at Kakrow and reaching Elbasaii 
on June Jh They drove the enemy out of 
formidable positions in the Grabe Mountains 
and, pushing on, occupied Tirana and Kavaia 
and also advanced as far north as Ishmi. The 
Albanians were commanded by Austrian 
oflicors. The tot^al Serbian losses were about 
200, and they captured seven Austrian machine 
and mountain guns. Finding the enemy 
occupying very strongly entrenched positions 
in a semicircle round Durazzo, which it would 
have been very costly to attempt to storm, 
the invaders contented themselves with in- 
vesting the position, and sat down to starve 
out Durazzo, where Essad Pasha was held a 
prisoner. Simultaneously with the Serbian ad- 
vance, a Montenegrin force made a demon- 
stration on the north, and Greek troops also 
cooperated in the south, not joining in the 
fighting but occupying towns after the Serbians 
had taken and evacuated them. 

At the beginning of August it became 
generally known in Serbi% that the Entente 


Powers hail made proposals (which have 
been discussed in Chapter CXIV.) with 
a view to obtaining cessions of territory to 
Hulgaria, in order to win the latter’s adherence 
to the Allied eaiise. The idi'iis of what would 
satisfy Bulgaria seem to have been shaped for 
her by the Allies, and they took the form of the 
cession by Serbia of what is known a« the 
“ non-contested zone” (i,e, the zone which 
was regarded as unqucstional^ly Bulgarian) in 
the Serbo-BuJgarian Treaty of February 29, 
1912. Tlus gave to Bulgaria all that portion 
of Old Serbia and Serbian Macedonia south of 
a line drawn from Mount Goloin, on the frontier 
a little south-w^est of Sofia, to the nortlicm 
end of Lake Ochrida. The cession would have 
included the important towns of Veles, Prilep, 
and Monastir. 

The news that it we^ proposed to ask the 
surrender of so much territory, which had so 
recently been acquired at the cost of so much 
blood, had a bad reception in Serbia. In 
military circles especially the feeling for a 
while ran very high. It was freely declared 
that the attempt to make the surrender would 
bring about the downfall not only of tbo 
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LINES OF COMMUNICATION. 
Bul||ariaii troops repairing telegraph wires in Serbia. 


Government but of the dynasty. The proposal 
that the territory should not be conceded 
iminodiately to Bulgaria, but that it should bo 
hold in trust by the Entente Powers, being 
meanwhile garrisoned by, presumably, British 
troops, tmtil the end of the war, found no 
approval. There were those who did not hesi- 
tate to say that the terms offered by the Central 
Powers were vastly preferable to such a national 
humiliation, and that it would be better to 
accept the overtures which Austria was known 
to bo making. This extreme view, however, 
hod not much support. 

To M. Pashitch, more than to anyone else, 
belongs the credit of withstanding and cooling 
down the wrath of this patriotic outburst. At 
the hurried conferences which took place at 
Nish, in those first ten days of August, it is 
known to have been his wise and moderate 
counsel which led to the temperate and con- 
ciliatory course which Serbia thenceforward 
followed. It has to be remembered that* no 
Serbian at thiit time had any belief that 


Bulgaria would in any circumstances throw in 

her lot with the Entente. Her path,' it was 
« 

believed, was already chosen. The most that 
could possibly be hoped for from her was a 
promise of neutrality ; and that this neutrality 
would bo anything more friendly than the 
thinly veiled hostility which she had shown up 
to that time was not believed. In Greece 
M. Venizelos held precisely the same view. 
Both in Serbia and in Greece it is probable 
that the ultimate sacrifice would have been 
made if there had been any certainty that the 
sacrifice would achieve its end. In both 
countries, however, there was tHo same reluc- 
tance to make promises and consent to sacri- 
fices which would j)robably only be rejected, 

1 

but which might at some future time bo quoted 
against them. If ail the non-contested zone 
was ethnographically Serbian, it would surely 
be argued that under no circumstances would 
Serbia consent to surrender it. If an offer to 
surrender it could bo extorted from Serbia, it 
would, though rejected, bo equivalent to a 
confession on her y)art that sho had no right to 
it. Such a confession might be extremely 
useful in some future crisis in tho tangled 
diplomacies of tho Balkan States. As M. 
Venizelos said at the time to a (iorrespondeut 
of The Times : “ Tho price which might not bo 
at all too high to be worth paying for Bul- 
garia’s active cooperation may be much too 
high to be even worth discussing until wo know 
what it is going to buy.” 

Meanwhile it became daily more and more 
evident that the time for negotiations was getting 
very short. Certain members of the Bul- 
garian Ministry at the time who were noto- 
riously Germanophile wore accustomed to be 
used as a channel through which German 
official news and views were communicated to 
the Bulgarian public. The accuracy of the 
information which came through that channel 
had more than once been recently demonstrated. 
Some weeks before it took place, these Ministers 
hod been able to announce with exactness the 
date of the beginning of the German offensive 
in Galicia. A little later, also well in advance 
of tho event, they had foretold the precise date 
of tho fall of Warsaw and what Germany would 
do when the city came into her hands. It was 
unfortunate that, in contrast with tho accuracy 
of those prophecies, distinguished Englishmen 
had visited Sofia with explicit predictions, 
which were tantamount to promises, of the 
date of the fall of Constantinople — a date 
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which, at the beginning of Angiiwt, 1915, hiul 
long gone by. 

When, about tins time, then, these, authori- 
ties ill Sofia began to let it bo known that 
(Jerinaiiy was nvilly abr)ut to Ix'gin the great 
offensive against Serbia, 1 Inui* annnmiermenl 
had eonsidorabks w(*ight. At the inidille of 
August they began to eirfailate tin* slatfiooju 
that tile offensiv«; ^\ouId iM'giu in fho thinl 
wel^k of September, and that this time lti«’ 
uttaek wouh.l lx* made in .'^ueli o\ eru l»elming 
. foree as, in a phrase \\ hi.:*h was snid to lx‘ that 
of t hf' Kaiser liimseif, " to wipe Seri >ia oiT tiie 
maj> tor e\-er.'' \’ery soon afterwanK rmiMnit.. 
grew of large mov«'nn-nts «.f tfitop- on (lie maih 
of the IJanube, and e-pieiallv’ of a goal 
ex'iilration going on at 'remev\ai\ 

■ Kven t)efore tfii- dal**. howe\ or, Oiose m 
eominand <»f the International lo.ieeal iM^lgraile 
had grown un(*as\’ at eei‘tain evitleiuMs of 
iiiereased a.etivit\ on tlx* opfiosite -ftori - ot the 
J)amilx^ and Sa\i\ d'lx‘ Austrians had f.een 
permitttxl to (M-eupy Soinendre\o (or S: men 
dria) Island as well a.s Kojara. I 'urt hertooie, 
they were vf'ty husy at Panelievo, wlx‘re fhen^ 
Sf^enaxl to hi* a n<»t ineonsi<|era])li- number of 
small eraft. It lias been .said above that tlie 
Scirhiatis wen* v('ry eonfidi'ut of their al>ility 
t<i hold an invasion from the nortli ; al.so that 
they altaehed great importanc*(» to the (»n‘ser 
vation fr(un destnielion of the, IxNiutiful town 
of f?elgra<le. These two motiv< 3 s s<x*m to Jiavc* 
combined to make them indit’fereut to what- 
ever the. enemy might lx? doing on tlie northern 


bank of the river. The Serbian Tfigher Com- 
mand d(n*s not appear to bavo belu‘ved that 
any s(*rious ilanger was to l)e apprehended 
c‘it her from Seruendria lsJan<l <ir from Canehevo, 
and, under pr. s.«ure of t lu; ('i\'il authorities, it 
Wiis nndonbit'diy j'ehietant tt> do anything 
A\liii li was iik« |\ to pro\-ok(* tlie eiH'my intii 
ac(i\'e r< i;diii(or\ meaMjres against tlu* (capital, 
nn iidrl}} l-l;ujfl was al.>ou( four miles hnig, 
jir«d wo«id«-d. Panehiwo, some ti.'u miles by 
wati-r iwliiw I ’»e!M|*;i( I,., was wi-11 sheller^xl, by 
i'-l.ind- and iri-rs. vVl either place it was 
diire-n-li. h«-n: the ri|M)rl.s fd’ iiirmeii, to 

hie.w I \.n (Is- h.d wa:^ g'»ing on. In .luly the 
r*} 1 1 ‘- •■»u ,d IS I' . *'1 lilt' Alli«*.-^ at lielgrade had 
• ahid »ju- .d»(‘ni!ini of th(* t *onima.ndi*r of the 
Arms •-! nelizra le. (Jein-ral .1 is kovilrdi, to tlx* 
app.»n*nt a. nsits' ef the <-nemy at ilx*se fxiinf.s, 
but It wa.-. ile«jf|ed not to intei*ft*n5 with 
him. 

'I'he St rhian.'. do not secern to have eontem- 
p!at» il the prohahilit S' of a dirrx t frontal attac'k 
on Ih'lijrade itsell. 'The »'it\', most unfor- 
lunatr'ly placed for a luipital, oi'cupied wliat 
was prar tieally a .salient, lixaigh proteetrxl by 
tin* risr r.- all along the front, into tlx* <*nemy’s 
tii-riiory. It was tliouglit more likely tJiat, 
a.-, in forux'r <‘asi*s. tlx* Anstrian attack, when it. 
eanx*, would he directed against points to the 
east and w'<*st of tlx.^ town, srr comfx*]ling its 
strategical evaeuaticuj, rather than agriinst tho 
.salient itsidf. If they err(‘<l in this, however, 
the Serbians were mueli mon* k(*enly alive 
than were tlx* ( h»V(*rn men t.s of tJie Km-ente 
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Powers to the reaiuy of the danger which 
tlireatened from Bulgaria. At the end of 
September, when the A Hie?? still clung to a 
hope of winning Bulgaria's cooperation, even 
after her mobilization, the Serbians proposed 
to anticipate the enemy's action and strike 
first by a thrust at Soria. The pfoposaU how- 
ever, was discouraged, and Serbia remained in 
an attitude of defence. 

Partly' from misconception of the enemy's 
plans of attack on the north, partly from con- 
fidence, bred from the events of the preceding 
winter, that even if the Austrians (or Austro- 


THE GREAT RETREAT. 

A scene on a road outside Kraiievo : war-worn 
troops tramping along a road to take up fresh 
positions. 

Germans) succeeded in crossing the rivers they 
could be held, as they had. been held before, at 
the lines farther back, and partly through a just 
appreciation of the disaster that would follow 
if the Bulgarians were permitted to attack 
iinojiposed on the fiank, so turning the whole 
Serbian i^ositions by getting round to the rear — 
from all these motives combined the defences 
of the B(?lgrade salient were, at the critical 
moment, weakened instead of being increased. 
All the troops were withdrawn from the imme- 
diate vicinity of the city, except two infantry 
regiments, the 7th and 10th, tliough one 
Division W'as held in reserve some forty miles 
to the south. The Serbian heavy artillery 
was all removed to the Bulgarian frontier, 
except two 12 cm. howitzers on Topchider Hill, 
as also were the French aviators, as well as all 
the searchlights, but one. With the exception 
of the howitzers at Topchider, the only guns 
left in Belgrade were two old Russian 14 cm. 
and one quick-firing 165 mm. in the fortress, 
two French 14 cm. at Topchider, and one 
two-gun battery of British 4*7 in a position 
at Velike Varchor. The other British guns 
(three tw'o-gun batteries) had been sent Jo 
Ostrujnitza Tcholin Grob, ten miles down the 
Danube, and to Grotska, the western and 
eastern bases of the salient resp^tively, in 
accordance with the belief of the Serbian 
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Coiiiinand tiiat this was where crossiugs uf the 
rivcir were most likely to be attempted. 

After three days of fairly heavy but desultory 
bombardment, at daybreak on Oetober 6 the. 
direct attack opened on lk*lgrH«le with immense 
violence. It W'as uiidoubte»ily a eoruplet(' 
surprise. The number of guns uschI was very 
large, including 0-inclj and IS-indi howitzer.*^. 
It was esthnated that in the course of 24 liours 
no less than 48,000 .shells of all .sorts were 
thrown into the area of tlie Belgrade <lef<‘nees. 
In addition, the enemy \s at^roplanes lo‘pt flying 
low over the city and tlrujipirig bomhs wherev er 
tJiey pleased. To this terrille assiiull I he eit v 
W'us ])raetieally unable t<.) reply. 'IMie Allied 
artillery, as lias already liecn said, v\ as di.sposisi 
not to repc’l an attack upiai Belgnule if self, 
but to prevent free movejuejil. in the river i»f 
the enemy boats. The only Allied gun.s wliii b 
were in a po.'^itiun to oHer any aidive rcr.istance 
to the enemy \s attack were tlu‘ Hn.'^sian guns 
ill tlie ha’trcss. Both of the heavy guns were 
put out of action (»n tlic lirst day liy direct liits, 
and liad to be stripjied and abandon<‘d, while 
the quiekdirer ran out of animunitioti and was 
destroyed by the Kussiaiis tlu‘mselv e.s. ^'I’he 
British battery at N'elike \‘ur<*har did not oouh' 
into action on the first <lav, as it could do 


nothing to help to repel the enemy’s landing, 
and it was better to keep its posit on concealed 
until It could be used effectively. 

The desiruclion wrought by tlio enemy’s 
biimbardinont was almost complete. Such 
anti-aircraft guns us there were on the Serbian 
side were immediately located, and all were 
dc<troycf| on the first day. The electric light, 
tcU‘pbone an<l tel(‘grapli <‘ommiiiiieations were 
all eiit. 'J'lie city was on fire at many points, 
au«l vvlioh' river front v\as pulveruetl and 
lorn to bits. Ifuring flic niglit of the (ith the 
cmiiiy commenced bis landing operations, 
using fli.»tillas of flat -bottomed btiat.s wdiieh 
bad })e<‘n prt'pariMj at .Takovo, on the Save, 
aiul liebind Si‘iulin. The landing was made in 
tw<» pl.iees : on llu.‘ west tuid of Tzigunlia 
hsland, wbii b w.is connected witfi the Serbian 
shore l>y a bri<lge, and at the Dannbfj quays t»ii 
lUe front of tlic city itself. II vva.s estirnateil 
1 lij'f by daybreak of October 7 betw'»H‘n 4,000 and 

0. uun men had made good f heir footing at these 
two points. I'lie eastern ])f>rtio?i of 'I'ziganlia 

1. sland was still h(‘ld by a small forci' of StTbian 
infantry who fought with great gallantry, but, 
in the eonrso of I hat day, the small remnant 
of .survivors was compelled to evwMiatc. 

'Die bombardment eontinued with undi- 



BRITISH TROOPS IN SERBIA. 
Setting up a quSok-firing gun. 
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miniahed fury througlioiit the day of October 7. 
In the morning the Britiali battery at VeUko 
Varchar came into action against batterieis 
across the river, having 24 guns and 4 liowit/ers 
over against it. The concentration of fire was 
such that both the Hriiisli guns were covered 
with ddbris and had to bo abandoned indil 
night, when they were cleared arid wi re ready 
for action again next day. Another Ihitisli 
battery was on this day Irrouglit from Grot ska 
and got into position on tkuiovo Mill, whieli 
commanded Tziganlia Island. It eana^ into 
action in the JiftiTiioiui and was inunediately 
made the object of eonceiitrated fire, but 
cim tinned in aetioir throughout the r<‘Tuaind« r 
of the day. The J^riti'^h gnus at Velik*- V;«r- 
char meanwliih'. liarl also begun tiring aeain. 
but one was aliiiosi iinmediately dost nw i d by 
a direct hit from a heavy bowil/ei*. 'Hie ‘•uiMuy 
monitors now’ i^aine out and atteinpti'd to t.ilve 
a hand in tlie lighting, ’riiiy wrn* at oiwr 
attacked by the two Kreiieh guns and tJii- one 
rornaining British gun. and driven o(f. One ot 
the French guns, lunvever, was also t he vi<*tita 
of a direct liit and made usi'less. 

Tlio enemy continued landing men in large 
numbers during the night of Oetober 7 S, and 
the morning of tJie Sth saw' him praefieally in 
possession of the rivi'v front of the city. '11 le 
city itself was burning fiercely at .se\ eral points 
and there remained only one Freneli gun at 
Topchider, one British gun at Veliko Varchar 
and two British guns at Bamn’o Hill, Before 
noon of that day the Britisli gun at Veliko 
Varchar was hit and dcstroj^od. In the after- 
noon the French destroyed and abandoned 
their remaining gun. Orders were given to 
destroy tho British battery on Banovo, but, 
with great gallantry, imdcr cover of the du.sk, 
the men succeeded in bringing up the ox -teams 
and got the guns away down one side of the 
hill while tlio other w’os already in possession 
of the enemy infantry. These guns were of 
valuable assistance later in helping to cover 
the retreat of the Serbian Army. 

The attack having begun on the morning 
of October 6, Belgrade had fallen by October 8. 
Tho little defending force, hopelessly over- 
whelmed aa it W8U3, could not have done 
more than it did. So far as possible all 
the war material belonging to the Allies, 
including surplus ammunition, the picket 
boat, the Terror of the Danube^ mines, 
torpedoes, gun cotton and so forth, were 
destroyed or put beyond the enemy's reach. 


some of tho operations for the purpose being 
condiictixl under lieavy infantry as W'ell as 
artillery fire arul at great risk. Tho Russian, 
Frcneli and Britisli missions all fell back on 
IVirlak, Avlioiioo they reciav^ed orders from the 
SiTUiun Higher Command at Kraguievatz to 
pr<»ee»’d hy train to I'eimpria., Roinforcemonts 
h*om the Scr))iiui Reserve Division, already 
n«eut ioufil, wen' pusljed up to Belgrade on the 
Stl«, hut. they found the city as well iis Banovo 
Hill and other ]>oin1s already in the enemy’s 
hand- and were aga-in withdrawn. Thus tho 
,Si rhiiin capital again [>assed into Austrian hands. 


A M'civnd crossing of the Danube wais made 
at Stanendria, whore, the a.ttaek commenced 



BELGRADE. 

Ruined houses in one of the streets. 


a day later than that on Belgrade. The 
bombardment here was equally fierce and 
overwhelming. It was estimated that the 
enemy hod in action against Semendria 
.throughout the days and nights of October 7 
and 8 no less than 200 guns of all calibres, and 
it was soon discovered that 20 guns had, as 
had been feared, been got into position on the 
island under cover of the trees. There was 
practically nothing to reply to this tremendous 
fire, and after two days the enemy crossed the 
river in force and occupied the town, though 
not until after desperate fighting with the 
Serbian infantry. 
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GENERAL VON GALLWITZ, 
Commander of the German Army which captured 
Semendria. 


A small detachment of the British contin- 
gent, under command of Lieutenant Bullock, 
was stationed here with a torpedo battery and 
a number of mines. There was nothing that 
they could do of any effectiveness to prevent 
the landing, which was carried out by a fleet 
of small boats which had been got ready at 
Panchevo and behind the island. All that 
they could do was to remain at their posts, 
whicjh they did under very heavy fire, as long 
as there was any chance of their being of 
service, and then to destroy what material 
they could not take away, before joining the 
rest of the British contingent at Torlak. 

It sliould be mentioned that each of the 
British batteries was under the command of a 
Serbian officer. All of these officers behaved 
with great gallantry, and mention should 
especially be made of No. I. Battery at Veliko 
Varchar, under Captain Axentia Katitch, 
which, in the operations already described, lost 
one officer and 14 men killed or wounded, out 
of a total strength, British and Serbian, of 
2 officers and 22 mep. 

The general command of the Austro-Gcrman 
army group which was entrusted with the 
invasion of Serbia was in the hands of Marshal 
von Mackensen. The army which attacked 
Belgrade was under the Austrian General 
Kovess ; that which captured Semendria 
under General von Gallwitz. In the attack 
on Belgrade both Austrian and German troops 
were engaged. The artillery was largely 
German on the whole front. The infantry 
which made the Icuiding on Tziganlia Island 
appears to have been Hungarian, while Germans * 


forced the landing on Danube quays. The 
two forces united in the city and, after some 
desperate street fighting, the two flags were 
hoisted side by side bn the fortress of Belgrade 
and over the new Palace. 

Some circumstances should bo noted here. 
While the amount of German artillery lent iov 
the invasion of Serbia was large, the actual 
number* of German troops employed seems to 
have been small. The whole Austro-German 
army of invasion did not, in the earlier stages, 
exceed 150,000 men. It is possible that 
ultimately as many as 250,000 of the combined 
armies may have been pushed into the 
country. 

The Central Powers hod, throughout the 
preliminary period of preparation emd negotia- 
tion, declared that this time the invasion was 
to be in overwhelming force. It is quite 
certain that even a force of 250,000 would not 
have been overwhelming if the Serbians could 
have given it their undivided attention. We 
have seen that the Serbians were confident oi 
their ability to handle an enemy force of twice 
that number ; and, unaided, it is not to be 
supposed that the Central Powers would have 
undertaken the operation with loss than half 
a million men. The point is that they knew 
that they were not to operate unaided. They 
knew that they were going to have Bulgaria's 
assistance, with which the smaller force would 
bo adequate to its task. They must have been 
confident of this long before the actual attack 
was delivered — at least for some weeks before 
— during all of which time the Governments 
of the Entente Powers were still carrying on 
negotiations with Bulgaria, still believing that 
Bulgaria’s cooperation might be won. 

The story of those negotiations has already 
been told in Chapter CXIV., but it will be worth 
while here again to compare some of the dates : 

It was on October 3 that Russia addressed 
her final note of protest to Sofia — the day, 
that is, on which the preliminwy bombard- 
ment of Belgrade commenced. It was *on 
October 5. that the Ministers of the Entente 
Powers at Sofia requested their passports, and 
not until the 8th did they leave the capited, 
or the day on which Belgrade felL Bulgaria 
had mobilized as long ago as September 28. 
There i good reason to believe that a secret 
treaty, by which Bulgaria practically bound 
herself to the course which she afterwards 
took, had been signed as far back as August 
17. 




THB RBTRBAT OP THB SBRBIAN ARMY. 
A flight bivouac in the Western mountaint. 


The first actual Invasion of Serbia by Bul- 
garian troops seems to have taken place on 
October 1 1 at a point near Kniashevatz, to the 
north-east of Nish. Later, apparently on the 
same day, Bulgarian troops also crossed the 
frontier near Leskovatz, about an equal dis- 
tance to the south-east of the temporary 
•Serbian capital. The situation in which Serbia 
now found herself was the worst that her fears 
could have pictured. She was ringed around 
with enemies on all sides except the south and 
extreme south-west. On the north and wast 
the Austro-German forces may not at this 


period have exceeded, as we have seen, 160,000 
men ; but they had an overwhelming weight 
of guns. On the east Bulgaria’s army certainly 
exceeded 300,000. In all, the foes in the field 
amounted to at least 600,000 : against which 
Serbia had only her 240,000 men, vastly 
inferior in all details of equipment and hope- 
lessly outclassed in heavy artillery. Of her 
Allies, Greece had failed her entirely, and the 
others, moving slowly, were too far away to 
render any effective help. 

Tho tale of the next two months is a tale of 
pure tragedy. 
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GENERAL VON GALLWITZ IN SERBIA. 

The first blows in the combined attiick had 
been delivered, as wo have seen, with shattering 
force by the armies of von Kovoss and von 
Gallwitz respectively against Belgrade and 
Semondria. Both these places were securely 
in the hands of the Austro- German forces by 
October 8. 

Bulgarian mobilization had been begun on 
September 23, and the final decrees had boon 
issued on September 28. Bulgarian troops 
under General Bogatcheff crossed the Serbian 
frontier and fighting had begun on October 11, 
but it was not until the 14th that the formal 
declaration of war against Serbia was made. 
Before that date Bulgarian troops had invaded 
Serbian territory at half a dozen points, and 
active hostilities had begun almost along the 
whole frontier from the Danube to the Greek 
border. Besides the first collisions, both on 
Serbian territory, to the oast of Kniashevatz 
and by Leskovatz, which have already been 
mentioned, Bulgarian columns had, between 
the 11th and 13th, pushed into enemy country 
(1) at Negotin, in the Timok Valley, at the 
extreme northern corner of Bulgaria; (2) at 
Zaitchar, halfway between Negotin and Knia- 
shevatz, the terminus of the railw*ay to Parat- 
chin and also of the uncompleted railway to 
Nish ; (3) towards Vrania, on the main railway * 


midway from Nish to the Greek frontier, and 
(4) on the road from Kustendil to Kuinanovo, 
near to Egri Palanka. A dtiy or two later 
fierce fighting was also going on between 
‘Tsaribrod and Pirot, on the main Nish-Sofia 
railway, and in the Strumitza region, where 
the earliest Bulgarian thrust had not been 
delivered, one may assume, only because, 
taught by bitter experience, the Serbians held 
the frontier here in too great force. 

The Bulgarian attacks were delivered, there- 
fore, witli practical simultaneity at eight 
different points, showing how well the plans 
had been prepared. It was, of course, the 
natural strategy, seeing the enormous numeri- 
cal advantage which Bulgaria j^ossessed. Even 
with their smaller forces the Serbians, having 
the main north-and-south laMway lino to help 
them, might have boon able to mass troops 
enough at any one given point to repel an 
invasion in whatever str(»ngth. But they 
could not be strong everywhere ; nor, on the 
other hand, could they allow any one of the 
attacks to go unopposed, so permitting the 
enemy to cut the railway and pierce into the 
very heart of the country. Ilie position of 
Serbia, indeed, if it had not been so profoundly 
pathetic, would have been almost ludicrous. 

Belgrade had, we know, boon stripped of 
men, guns, aircraft, searchlights — almost every- 
thing needed for its defence. The whole of 
the northern and north-western fronts had 
been similarly impoverished, in the hope of 
being able to offer some adequate resistance 
to the Bulgarian advance. With her whole 
army at her disposal, Serbia would have made 
a brave show cdther against Bulgaria or against 
the Austro-German invasion. She had to do 
her best, sending, perhaps, ,two-tliirds of her 
strength to the eastern and most vulnerable 
side, leaving all her northern lines pitiably 
lightly hold, but hoping that by some miracle, 
os in the preceding winter, even the insufficient 
screen of troops which she co\ild interpose 
might be enough to hold the Austro-German 
advance long enough to enable help to roach 
her. Without the German heavy artillery, 
perhaps the miracle would have happened. 
But against that artillery the Serbians were 
powerless. 

As it was, even the enemy bore testimony 
to the obstinacy with which the little bands of 
Serbians contested every mile of the advcuice. 
Writers in the German Press, after a fortnight's 
fighting, complained that it had so far been 
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THE ENEMY AT NISH. 

The Kaiser (1) with the Bulgarian Commander-tn* 
Chief (2) ; King Ferdinand of Bulgaria (3) ; 

Marshal \on Mackensen (4). 

iinpossihh to brmtr tin Siibiaii Aim\ us a 
v\holo to a ^(CMK lal u tioii 1 In i in inv tou^ht, 
it Avas explniiiMb ‘ al\\€ivs m small |»ai1n»s,” 
and theso wnall pailit"^ IhiidU (\ci siuron- 
doiod, but fou^Jit on bitt(il> to the end,” 
salience aiost ‘ bloo<]^ liainl to liainliin oimters” 
and desperate single (ombats It is a tiagie 
vision uliieh tin se iiietuns, d]a>\n b^ tho 
ern niy, (oiijnie up: the “small parties” of 
Serbians — all that there who of them — 
throwing themselves despeiately agiinst the 
ein*iny masses, not siiirtndeiing, but fighting 
always “to tho end ” in foilorn deteneo of their 
conntiy. 

On tho east, the Bulsaiians tasted the 
quality of the Serbians m larger doses. Hero 
nt several points there was bitter fighting, as 
notably m the Pirot region, about Kmashevatz 
and on the road to Kumanovo. At eoeh of 
the«5e points the invaders siifterod very heavy 
losses, and more than one hard fought day left 
the numerically inferior Si^rbians in possession 
of tho field. But everything was useless. The 
first real calamity on this front came on 
October 19, when, after pome stern fighting, 
the Bulgarians succeeded in occupying Vrania, 
thereby emitting the railway between Nish and 
the south. According to Bulgarian accounts 


KING FERDINAND OF BULGARIA 
At the Austrian Headquarters. 

of tho battle, it w^as a regiment of the Bulgarian 
Royal Guards which finally broke the Serbian 
defence and seized tho town. With the 
railway cut, it was as if Serbia’s backbone were 
broken. 

Without attempting to follow all the minor 
operations in detail, it will be well to look at 
the situation as it stood a fortnight after the 
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attack on Belgrade, and ten days after 
Bulgaria’s first advance into Serbian territory. 

On October 21, then, the army of von 
Kovess, from Belgrade, had forced its way as 
far as Leskovatz and Stepoyevatz, about 30 
miles south and south-west of Belgrade, and 
was threatening Sopot, slightly to the east of 
those places. Keeping pace with von Kovess, 
on his loft, von Gallwitz, from Semendria, had 
occupied Selevatz and, pushing up the valley 
of the Mlava, was near to Raiiovatz. It was on 
this day, October 21, that the Headquarters 
Staff thought it best to evacuate Kraguievatz. 
The Danube and Save had now been crossed 
at many points, but especially on the extreme 
west an Austrian column had retaken Shabatz 
and was thrusting in the direction of Valicvo. 
On the extreme east, after very hard fighting, 
the enemy had crossed the river at Orsova, 
close to the Roumanian frontier, thus opening 
navigation down the river into Bulgaria, an 
event <for which a niunber of boats laden with 
ammunition had been gathered at Orsova 
waiting. Thus the whole Save and Danube 
frontier was in the enemy’s hands, and his 
forces were already on the average some 30 
miles into the country. 

On the west the Drina liad been crossed at 
several points, but most important was that a 
large force operating from Vishegrad, in Bosnia, 
was slowly pushing back the Serbian resistance 
and threatening Uzitsha, the terminus of the 
branch railway on which were Krushevatz and 
• Kralievo. 

On the east the fighting was in progress 
along the whole length of the Bulgarian fron- 
tier. Commencing from the north, the Bul- 
garians had occupied Negotin and Zaitehar. 
and desperate combats were going on in the 
immediate vicinity of both Pirot and Knia- 
shevatz. it Vrania, as has been said, the main 
railway line was already cut, and the enemy had 
raided down the line as far as Boyanovatz. 
From Kiistendil, after bloody fighting at Egri 
Palanka., the Bulgarians were close to Kumanovo. 
Finally, pusliing up the valley of the Bregal- 
nitsa, a Bulgarian column had again reached 
the railway at Veles, and had occupied the 
half of the town on the eastern bank of the 
river. 

A glance at the m*ap will show how forlorn 
was Serbia’s plight, with the enemy, out- 
numbering her armies by three to one, and 
with ten times the weight of guns, thrusting 
inwards from every side. Not only was the 


fate of the country sealed, but the whole Serbian 
Army, as well as the Government, with the 
King, the Crown Prince and all the foreign 
missions, were in imminent danger of being 
surrounded, and compelled to let themselves 
fall into the enemy’s hands. 

The sole ray of light in the darkness, and that 
was but a feeble one, was that the Allies were 
landing troops at Salonika, and small French 
and British columns had pushed up along the 
railway across the frontier at Ghevgeli, the 
French following the line to Strumitza, and 
thence heading for Veles, while the British 
held the railway from the frontier and occupied 
advance positions about L>ake Doiran. At this 
time the British force, of the 10th Division 
under Gen. Sir B. Mahon, K.C.B., did not 
exceed 13,000 men. The French were, per- 
haps, half as numerous again. On the date at 
which we have outlined the situation above, 
October 21, the Allied Fleets, a blockade of 
the .^gean coasts having been declared four 
days previously, carried out an effective bom- 
bardment of Dodeagatch. On shore, however, 
the total allied strength in Serbia did not 
exceed 32,000 or 33,000, which did not go far 
to redress the balance against Serbia, which 
was in the neighbourhood of 400,000. There 
was, however, a hope that even this small 
force might be of use in preventing the Bul- 
garians from getting across on this southern 
port of the theatre, so as to put themselves in 
rear of the retiring Serbians, until their retire- 
ment was made good. This was the best that 
coulfl now be expected — ^namely, that the bulk, 
or some large part, of the Serbian Army would 
be able to hold itself intact and, having avoided 
any general engagement, manage to escape 
from the country, by way of Albania or Monte- 
negro, so as to be able to bear a part when the 
day of retribution should come. The Allied 
Powers united in urging Serbia to bend all her 
energies to this end. Effective resistance now 
being hopeless, the task was to extricate as 
much as possible of the Serbian Army from the 
net which was closing round it. On the 
enemy’s part, the aim now was either to 
complete the circle of that net till no escape 
remained, or to overtake and crush the Army 
in its retreat. 

A survey of the situation will show that 
already the position of Nish was very critical. 
The task of meeting the Bulgarian attack in 
this quarter was entrusted to the Serbian 2nd 
Army, under General Stepanovitch. Every 




MAP TO ILLUSTRATE THE ENCIRCLEMENT OF SERBIA: SITUATION ON 
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mile of Bulgarian advance here cost the invaders 
heavy losses and days of stubborn Bghting. 
For a week after the Bulgarians claimed to 
have occupied Zaitchar, fighting of the fiercest 
description still went on immediately around 
the town, and Bogateheff was utterly unable 
to advance beyond it. Similarly on the Pirot 
line to the south of Nish the conflict was of the 
most stubborn and sanguinary character. 
None the less the danger to the temporary 


capital itself was evident, and on October 21 
the Government decided to remove from Nish, 
which it did by railway to Stalatz and thence, 
the main line being cut below that point, over 
the branch line to Krushevatz. The Allied 
rogations left Nish on the same date by the 
same route, but, instead of stopping at Krushe- 
vatz, pushed on to Kralievo. There the 
Government joined them two days later, to 
remain there until November 3. 
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THE SERBIAN RETREAT. 

Stretoher-bearert earrying wounded men over a damaged wooden bridge aoross tbe Morava. 


During this period, from October 21 to 
November 3, while the Serbian 2nd Army con* 
tinued to offer stubborn resistance to the 
Bulgarieuis advancing on Nish, the Northern 
Serbian Armies — ^the Army of Belgrade under 
General Jivkovitch and the 1st Army under 
• General Mishitch — ^were falling back slowly 
before the oncoming enemy. The three re- 
maining British batteries, 6 guns, after the 
fall of Belgrade had been attached to the 
Army of General Jivkovitch and with that 
army they retired to Mladnovatz (October 22) 
to Topola, just north of Elraguievatz (October 
25), to a position south of Kraguievatz (October 
27), and finally to Krushevatz (October 31), 
where, as has been said, the Headquarters 
Staff had been since it left Kraguievatz on 
October 21. During this retreat the Austro- 
German forces were continually pressing on 
the retreating Serbians, the rearguard, with 
which were the British guns, being almost 
consta,nt1y in touch with the enemy. The last 
stage of this part of the retreat was done by 
forced marches in extremely bad weather. 

Meanwhile, on General Jivkovitoh’s left, the 
Ist Army was also falling back. Between 
October 6 and 10 the enemy had crossed the. 
Save at several points, but especially at Zabrggie 


near the mouth of the Kolubara. The positions 
on this north-western section of the Serbian 
front were probably the strongest in any part 
of the country, and the Serbian 1st Army 
under General Mishitch was known for its 
fighting qualities. But with the fall of Bel- 
grade and the advance of the enemy on the 
right, there was no choice but for this Army 
to join in the general retirement. The Staff, 
therefore, left VaJievo for Mionitsa on October 
20, and the former place was evacuated two 
days later, up to which date it was occupied 
by the famous Sokol Brigade, under Colonel 
Georgevitch. The evacuation was quite 
leisurely, the bridges over the Kolubara being 
wrecked and all materia] either destroyed or 
taken away. The town was not entered by the 
enemy until October 30. The army con- 
tinued. to fall back, not being heavily pressed 
and mostly without any serious fighting, by 
way of Mionitsa, Goukosh, Gomi Milanovatz, 
Rudnik, Blaznava, Bar (to the south-west of 
Kraguievatz, where the Arsei^ had been 
evacuated since October 22), Knitch and 
Vitanovitse to Kralievo. 

At sevwal of these places, as especially 
between Mionitsa and Gomi Milanovatz and 
among the rugged mountain masses of Rudnlk» 
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there were positions of great natural strength being able to save Serbia* All that was aimed 

and this region had been the scene of the chief at was to save as much of the Army as possible^ 

successeSf in which the 1st Army hod taken a and as much of the stores and materials as could 

glorious part, in the campaign of the preceding he got away. For this purpose the let Army 

winter. It was bittorly hard for General foil batik to Kraliovo to hold the enemy off 

Mishitch now to have to fall back from one while other troops and stoi'es made their way 

after another of the lines without serious out by the defile of t])e valley of the Ibar to 

defence. The onoiny was, of course, quite Mitrovitsa. 

aware of the defensive strength of tl)o coun- We liavo already .seen that a strong Austrian 
try and the German communiques and otlier , i*t»luinn had pushed in from Vishegrad in 
dispatches spoke in grantiioso terms of tla^ Bosniji towards Uzitsha, thus threatening 

capturing in succession of the Ub-Kots<*lifn’o Kralir-vo from the west. In order to hold both 

lines, Valiovo, Goriii Milaiiovalz, etc., at tliis column and the troops coining down from 

(uieh of wiiich, it was ivprosent^'d, mo'^t the north as long os possible, the 1st Army 

terrific encoimtra-s had taken plaee and only turned at bay at IVhartchak (half-way on the 

the heroism of the Austro-Gerinan troops had railway botwoou Uzitslia and Kralievo) and here 

overcome tlie, desp(‘i‘ate resistance ol the desperate figliting continued for some days, in 

enemy. If the eia*my had chosen to resist in the eomscof which Tchartchak itself w*as taken^ 
(tamest, there would have been another story arnl rctak(‘ri many times. The casualtie.s on 

to toll. But the fact was, as lias been said, both sides were large, the fighting being of the 

that there was now no question of any longer most sanguinary description. It was not until 
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King Pntnr being eisieted on to « pony from his motor-oer, which, owing to the had state of the roedSf 

eonld hot travel fast enough. 
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the pressure grew too heavy from all sides, 
from the north-west as well as from the east, 
by the arrival of now enemy troops by way of 
Alexandrovatz and Uruss, that the 1st Army, 
still fighting, was obliged to continue its retreat 
southward. 

Meanwhile the position of tlie Second Army 
under tlonoral Stepanovitch had grown critical. 
Wo have seen how gallantly it had been holding 
the enemy above Nish. On Novoinber 2, at 
the request of the Serbian Higher Command, 
the throe remaining Hritish batteries, under 
Jdent. -Commander Kerr, D.S.O., were sent 
from Krushovat/i to attach themselves to this 
army. To the south of the Second Army the 
Third Army, under Oeneral Sturm, had also 
been engaged in hard fighting, but Pirot had 
.finally fallen to the enemy on OctoluT 2(1. 
On the same date tjie Bulgarians, now masters 
of the whole of Velos, had pushed up the 
railway §nd taken Skoplio (as the town had 
been called under the Serbians, though it now 
resumed its name of Uskub), and three days 
later they were in the Babuna region. Losko- 
vatz, also the scene of peculiarly heavy fight- 
ing, was in the enemy’s hands ; and with 
the rapid advance of the main Austro- 


Oerman forces from the north, which occu- 
pied Kraguievatz on October 31, the ring 
round General Stepanovitch’s army was peril- 
ously near completion. 

If the whole of the Seegnd Army was not to 
be captiucd the further defence of Nish had to 
be abandoned. On November 4, therefore 
General Stepanovitch’s gallant force began its 
retreat, and the enemy occupied Nish on the 
following day. 

The Second Army then fell back across the 
Morava, the crossing of the river being covered 
by the British guns, which remainetl in iluMr 
position on the west bank of iho river until 
Nov'ember 12,^ when they were ordered to retire 
in the rear of the army. In getting away, 
however, two guns became stuck in the mud 
and had to bo stripped and abandoned, thus 
leaving only four. From the 12th to the 17tli 
the anny went by forced marches to Prishtina, 
the Britisli guns always between the retiring 
army and the enemy. So severe was the pace 
that on November 13-14 the men covered 
44 miles in 26 hours, and then, after three 
hours* rest, did 18 miles more. The roaii to 
Prishtina was the last possible channel of escuipo 
from the enveloping forces of the combined 
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F<wmec\y one oC the mo«t diAoult reptde of the Dehuhe below Orfova, Imorovcd by difficult and OOltly 
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enemies, and the extrication of the army was 
undoubtedly a fine piece of work. 

The rapid advance of the enemy from id I 
sides made it no longer safe for tlie Goveri.ment 
to remain at Kralievo or for (he IIea<lqu(irters 
Staff to remain at Krushevatz. The latter 
therefore went on to Kralievo on IVovemher 2 
and on the following day botli it and the 
Government left for Hasiika. Jfoth at 
and Krushovatz a great, deal of valuable 
material and, at the former |>Iae<', 00 guri'< 
were left behind aiul fell into fh<' enemy's 
hands. Besides the (iovernment and lh«‘ 
Headquarters Staff, jaactieally the whole of 
the Serbian Annies as well as a vast numbiT 
of civilian refugees w(‘re now trying to escape 
by the sain<i route. TJie retreat, so far as tho 
armies were eoneerned, was still ord<'rly : bit 
the road from KraJi#*vo onwards was eneiun- 
hered along its entire ilistane'* by erulless 
trains of slow inoving ox drawn transport 
wagfais, with troops and refiigc'es. From 
lia,shka the Government; no haiger travelled 
as a unit, but all the m(‘mbers liad arrive<[ in 
Mitrovitsa by November l,‘h (he Headquarters 
Stall getting there on the following day. The 
Hiplomatic corps had bc'en in ^litrovitsa since 
November 1. After a very .short rest, on tho 
news arriving that the enemy luul occupied 
GUsljano on the 15th, the Government, Staff 
and Diplomatic corps all left for Frisrend, 
where they arrived on the JGth and 17th. 
From Priarend they started again on dates 
between November 24 and 27, and finally 
reached Skutari on dates varying from 
November 30 to December 5. 

Tlie Britisli guna, hitherto attaclied to the 
Second Army, had arrived at Prishtina, some 
30 miles from l*risrend, on November 17. On 
November 20 the Serbian higher command 
asked that they be attached to the Third Army 
under General Sturm. On November 22, 
therefore, tho four surviving guns — tho only 
heavy artillery which was now left to the 
Serbians — left Prishtina en route to Ipek with 
the Third Army. On the same day two of the 
guns became hopelessly embedded in the mud 
of the roads which had been made almost 
impassable by heavy rains. Every effort wa.s 
made to extricate them, no less than 250 men 
and all tho available oxen being yoked to them 
to pull them out of the mud. All efforts, 
however^ were useleas^ and these guns also had 
to- be stripped and left. There were now only 
two British guns , remaining. .The ,^enemy 
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The Austrian Commander, wearing the Iron Cross 
presented to him by the Kaiser in recognition of 
his victory over the Montenedrins. 


occupied Prishtina on November 20, loss than 
24 hcMirs after the rear guard of tho Third Army 
and the guns had left. 

On that same day, the second day out from 
Prishtina, ont^ of the two lost guns fell through 
a briilge over a small stream, whence it could 
not bo recovered. It w'as only possible to 
strip it also and let it lie. For three days 
more the one rc^maining British gun continued 
to ticcoinpany tho roar of tlie retiring army. 
On the morning of November 29, howwer, ths 
British members of the crew — nine in number 
— ^foiind themselves alone and without means 
to get the gun along. They stripped and 
buried it ; anti went on after the army. It 
had been intended in any case to destroy the 
guns, if any got so far, at Ipek, where the party 
arrived on December 1, as beyond that point 
tho transport of artillery over the mountains 
would have been impossible. It should be 
added that the Serbians expressed great ad- 
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miration for the behaviour of the British 
batteries They continued to be a comfort 
and a help to the retiring army long after all the 
Serbian artillery had been captured or aban- 
doned, and it was recognized as an extraordinary 
feat to have got them as far as they were taken. 
Of the 103 men, British and Serbian, who had 
composed the crews of the 8 giuis on October 4, 
53 had been killed or wounded in action by 
December 1. The detachment left Ipek for 
Skutari on December 2. After 11 days it 
arrived at Podgoritsa, and on the 15th reached 
Skutari, all the memberp! of the party being very 
weak and exhausted. In all, the detachment 
had been fighting or retreating for 67 days, 
and during most of tlie time Imfl suffered 
groat privation. 

The rest of the Britisli contingent in the 
International force at Bclgra<le, the mining and 
torpedo section, imder Major Klliot, since it 
could no longer servo any useful purpose, iiad 
been instructed by Admiral Troubridge to 
leave Krushevatz for Monastir (provided that 
route was still open) on Otjtober 28. It was 
fortunate to arrive in time, and reaclu'd 
Monastir on November 26. The French con- 
tingent, under (/a[)tain Picof, had alreacly gone 
ahead, and had reaclu'd Monastir on Novem- 
ber 20, as also had the members of the Russian 
Mission. Of the other foreigners in Serbia, 
many of tho British hospital units dccidc?d to 
remain and let themselves fall into the enemy’s 
hands, as conspicuously did Lady Paget and 
her staff at Skoplie. The rest were formed 
into a party by Sir Ralph Paget at Krushe- 
vatz. He himself went ahc'ad to make what 
arrangements he could for them cn rou^e, the 
party itself being imder tho guidance of Dr. 
Tchuchin, to whose courage and energy, and to 
tho capacity of Mr. William Smith, of the 
Scottish Women’s Hospital, it was chiefly due 
that the party Anally arrived at Skutari, though 
having suffered severe privations on the road, 
without serious catastrophe. The French 
aviators, with their mechanicians, telegraphists, 
etc., under Colonel Fournier, the Military 
Attach^, in all a party of 220 persons, also 
went by Ipek and Skutari, undergoing great 
hardships; and losing twenty of their number. 
They Anally reached Skutari on December 3. 

In the British party were, of course, a large 
number of women — jcloctors, nurses and hos- 
pital assistants — ^whp bore the strain of the 
journey well. That aU suffered severely w*as 
inevitable in a catastrophe in which the whole 


Serbian people, from king to peasant, suffered 
equally. Under the nroumstanoes it was 
impossible to mitigate the conditions, and all 
alike testified to the fact that General Jivko 
Pavlovitch, the Serbian Chief of Staff, did 
everything in the way of provisioning and 
transport of the parties that it was in his power 
to do. That, how'ever, was little. 

Such, in barest outline, is tho story of the 
ri'tpcat of ihe Serbians. No more outline, 
howovor, can give any idea of the dreadful 
iiatiiro of that rct-niat.' It must be remem- 
bered that it was not the mere retirement' of 
au army. Merely as a retirement of an army, 
it was probably uniques in that it was not one 
army whitili rtdired, but all the armed forces of 
a n!iti<.)n which witiidrew' completely from the 
soil of tho country. And with those armies 
went tho King and members of the Royal 
family, the Government and all tho civil 
personnel of tho Ch>vc*riuuc*rit, tho foreign 
Legations and the doctors, nunses and staffs of 
tli(5 hospitals of tho Allied peoples. Most 
terrible of all w-as tho groat mass of peasant 
refugees, villagers, r)t*asants and people of tho 
towns who fled in sheer terror. Serbians are no 
.'^trangoi’s to “ frightf illness.” accustomed as 
th(‘y have been tf> warring with, and tho out- 
rages of, Turks and Bulgarians. But in no 
former war had more cold-blooded brutality 
lieoii shown than that of the Austrian.s in such 
l)art of Serbia as they succeeded in over- 
running in tho preceding winter. All the 
world, moreover, knew what Germany had 
done in Belgium. Rather than face the 
Austro-German occupation, then, and expose 
their w fimenfolk to tlio treatment to which they 
were almost ccrtiiin to be subjected if they fell 
into the invaders* hands, all the Serbian popu- 
lation wliich was not held by some unbreakable 
tie gathered together w'hat little household 
goods it could and took to flight. A great 
proportion were physically unfit to face the 
difficulties of the road. Ahnost none had food 
enough to last him through the journey. 
It was not only the armies which retired, it 
was almost the nation which fled. And swel- 
ling the number of those who had to be fed 
upon the road, almost the most pitiable of all 
the great concourse of people, were some 
20,000 Austrian prisoners who had been cap- 
tured the* year before. The road which the 
multitude had to travel was always rough. 
For great part of its way it lay through and 
over rugged mountains, often by paths dan- 
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gerous at any timo ; and theso mountains were 
peopled by a population of hereditary enemies, 
largely brigands, who fell upon all small parties 
and robbed and murdered wherever they dared. 
The crowning burden was the fact that the 
weather was most bitter, heavy snow .falling 
for many days, and the temperature in the 
mountains being for the most port intensely 
cold. It seems as if no detail which could add 
to the horror of the march was omitted. 

All accounts agree in saying that until after 
the departure from Kralievo the moral of the 
Serbian Armies was well maintained. Each 
army had fallen bock, however heavy its losses, 
before the terrible Gorman artillery fire and 
under pressure of the exigencies of the general 
movement, in good order and without becoming 
disorganized. After leavingKralievo the road was 
not at first extremely difficult, but the multitude 
of civilian refugees caused great congestion. 
Food was still obtainable, if not in any abun* 
dance; and the stiain of the march had not 
yet begun to tell upon the less vigorous. At 
each stage hereafter, how’ever — at Rashka and 
at Mitrovitsa. — the conditions grew worse. 
The roads in places were deep in mud. Wagons 
broke down and cattle died. Some of the 


weaker persons fell out froni fatigue, and hunger 
began to make itself felt. When the liistoric 
plain of Kossovo was reached snow fell, the 
cold adding to the sufferings of the refugees, 
and many dropped bv the roadside not to rise 
again. Here it was that the army made its 
lost heroic stand. 

The Bulgarians from Uskub had pushed up 
the railway towards Prishtina, and threatened 
to cut the route to Prisrend and thence, by 
Albania, to safety. The road had to be kept 
open at all costs to allow the slow procession 
of the fugitives to get away ; and among that 
slow procession was, the army knew well, the 
King, travelling in an ox-cart. The army had 
no heavy guns, but throwing itself in the wa^r 
of the advancing Bulgars on a line from Lip- 
liane to Forozevitch, it met them with the 
rifle and bayonet. For six days the battle 
continued, the Serbs not only holding the 
Bulgars, but driving them back some 10 or 
12 miles in the direction of Ka^chanik. Only 
the failure of the ammunition for their rifles 
compelled them at last to give way and to 
follow the King and the people along the road 
which they had kept open. The Serbian losses 
from the enemy’s artillery fire in this last 
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forlorn stand were very neavy ; and the Army, 
now almost without ammunition, was hardly 
an army any longer. Terrible scenes were 
witnessed on the road to Prisrend. Deep snow 
lay everywhere. There was practically no 
supply column or commissariat. The men 
sustained life largely on the carcases of cattle 
and horses that fell on the road. But the 
the Bulgarians no longer harassed the army 
which, almost with its last breath, had taught 
them so gallant a lesson. 

At Prisrend a number of the French con- 
tingent, which arrived there on November 24, 
estimated that there were massed in the 
neighbourhood of 150,000 refugees, among 
whom the destitution and the suifering were 
terrible. From here the only path of escape 
lay over the forbidding mountains of Albania, 
to Skutari, over 100 miles away. Here all 
motor cars, carriages, guns and stores were 
destroyed or ^thrown into the waters of the 
Ibar. To get them over the mountains was 
impossible. Here Marshal Putnik, very ill, as 
he had been since mid-summer, arrived in a 
motor oar and left to be carried over the 
moui||iain8 in a chair. Here King Peter left 
his ox-wagon and, with two officers as com- 
panions, went forward .on foot. The Crown 
Prince also went on foot, with an escort of 
12 members of the Royal Guard. All arrived 
finally at their destination, but all suffering 


and ill, the Crown Prince especially lying for 
some time seriously ill at Alossio. 

Part of the Serbian troops, including the 
3rd Anny, instead of taking the road by 
Prisrend, had struck west frOm Prishtina to 
Ipok in Montenegro, and so made their way to 
Skutari. These succeeded in taking with them 
some batteries of field and mountain guns. 
Over the Albanian moimtains, however, it was 
not possible to take guns. The road was 
often of the most precipitous and dangerous 
character. In the snow, if there was ever 
likelihood of a detached party missing the 
route, it was always marked by corpses of 
those who had fallen out from parties in 
advance. Immense numbers of people, both 
soldiers and civilians, died from sheer exhaus-. 
tion, from weakness and hunger, merely lying 
down by the road to die. Each more than 
ordinarily diffidult spot, where the rood was 
steep or where a small stream had to be forded, 
was marked by accumulations of dead. Not 
a few people and great numbers of the enfeebled 
and starving transport animals lost their lives 
by falling from the narrow paths down the 
mountain sides. No one who made that terrible 
journey arrived at the end otherwise than worn 
out, haggard, and in a condition of more or 
less complete exhaustion. Many died from 
frostbite and from dysentery, and not a few, 
both Serbian soldiers and civilians, fell vidtims 
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to the Albanian inhabitants of tlie mountains. 
These last seem to have made no attempt to 
harass the British or French contingents ; 
but Serbian stragglers suffered severely at 
their hands, even such little baggage as the 
Headquarters Staff still hod with it being 
pillaged. 

This flight of the Serbians from their country 
•«-the King, the Government, the Army and 
the people — ^will stand as one of the great tragic 
episodes in history. For many of those who 
took part in the dreadful exodus, the retreat 
lasted over two months. For those who 
started from the centre of the country, as from 
Kraguievatz or Krushevatz, the time taken 
was from six to eight weeks. The journey 
was made in all cases under conditions of great 
hardship, from lack of food, from the physical 
difficulties of the latter part ef the road and 
from the bitter weather. The Serbian Army, 
by the time that it had reached the sea coast, 
had lost about 120,000 men, or one half of its 
original strength. The mortality among the 
civilian population will never be known, but it 
was • very great. No words, no description, 
c^ heighten the dreadfulness of the catastrophe 
which had befedlen the Serbian people. Hcurdly 
any country in any age has seen ^ terrible 
and utter a calamity. 

Even at the Icust, however, the gloom was 
lightened by a gleam of that fine spirit which 
the Serbian armies had shown all through their 
bitter trial. It has been said that some of the 
troops had made their escape by way of Ipek 


OCCUPATION OF THE ENEMY. 

through Montenegro. Others had endoavourod 
to take the road by Moiiastir, but had beuii 
cut off by the Bulgarians advancing from the 
south-east and had been compelled to fall 
back into southern Albania. Broken, half 
famished and wasted as the armies were as 
they arrived at Skutari, General Pavlovitch 
managed to rally a portion of them, and at 
once, without any rest for recuperation, 
columns pushed southwards and got in touch 
with the scattered bands that had been driven 
from the road to Monastir, and, putting new 
spirit into them, concentrated them at 
Elbasan, Tirana and Kavaia, whoro they could 
for the moment rest in comparative seemrity. 
And when King Peter, old and worn by the 
hardships of the trail as he was, heard that 
soldiers of his were in difficulties to the south- 
wards, ho insisted on going with the relieving 
columns to their help. 

Skutari, though a temporary haven of refuge, 
was by no means a place of permanent safety. 
It was necessary to get everybody, soldier and 
civilian alike, first, to the coast and, then, to 
some place beyond the reach of*danger. The 
first thing was to push everybody on as fast as 
possible to San Giovanni di Medua, an Albanian 
port which the Montenegrins had seized. By 
request of the Serbian authorities. Admiral 
Troubridge» who had accompanied the £[ead- 
quarters Staff througj^out the retreat, took 
charge of Medua. Ajb a port for emborcation 
purposes it was extremely dangerous, being 
too near the enemy^s base and, as the torpedoing 
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of several ships arriving with supplies of food or 
leaving with loads of refugees sufficiently 
showed, most unsafe as a point from which 
to attempt to despat oil the whole Serbian 
Army. 

On January 11, 11)10, the Austrians had 
captured Mount Lovtchon. On the 18th they 
occupied Antivtvri, which gave them command 
of Skutari I^ake, and on the IDth, Dulcignc». 
Hostile aeroplanes wt're flying over Meduii 
almost daily, dropping bombs on the camps 
of refugees surrounding the place and at the 
shipping in the harbour. Messages from 
V'’ionna announced the unconditional surrender 
of Montenegro. I’lio aiiiiouncomont, however, 
was soon proved fo.lse. On January 18 the 
Queen and Hoyal T'amily of Montenegro em- 
barked at Meditti for Hrindisi. On. January 20 
the King of Montenegro followed. Hy this 
time all the meiiihers of foreign missions, the 
hospital slatYs an<l so forth, Inul all boon got 
jiAvay. By th<^ advice of Admiral Troubridge 
no attem])t wa.s made to eml)ark the Armies 
(some of wliich, as notably the 1st Army, 
which, lia.\ ing f on nod the rearguard in the 
retreat, wa.s farther from tlie port, were still 
suffering severely for ha-k of provisions). The 
attonif-it from so inadcnjiiato a jjort so near to 
the enemy would have been full of danger. 
The Armies therefore had t.o march by land yet 
one. more stage soul.h^^■.u•ds to Durazzo. On 
January 21 Sail Oiov'anni di INh’dua was 
evacuated by all the Allies. At Durazzo the 
work of transferring tlio Serbian Armies to a 
placo of safety, chi<^lly to Corfu, and of there 
nursing them Ijack to hoaltli and fighting 
strength, was taken over by tho French, under 
General Mondcsir, who liad been sent out for 
tho purpose. 

There remains only in tliis sail tale to mention 
briefly the course of events in connection with 
tho Anglo-French force wliich, as already 
narrated, had been landed at Salonika and 
pushed up into the country in the hope of 
preventing the Bulgarians from the south from 
getting round to cut off the Serbian retreat. 
That it did not succeed in preventing them 
from getting far enough to block the road to 
Monastir and in coming perilously near to seizing 
the road by Prisrend through Albania wo have 
already seen. 

One of the most touching aspects of the 
catastrophe which befell Serbia was the faith 
which the Serbian Ckivemment and people 


had always had that, if they were loyal to the 
Entente Pow^, those I'owers would protect 
them from ultimate disaster. Perhaps tho 
bitterest blow wiis dealt by tho crisis in Greece, 
which robbed M. Venizelos of the power to give 
effect to liis beliof that GrcH>co was in honour 
bound to go to Serbia’s help. 

Serbia slill believed that Great Britain and 
France would save her. On October 26 M. 
P)V‘^hi<ch addressed a dignified and moving 
apiM.'sl to Great Britain : 

{mm bin is making Buperhuinaii efforts to defend her 
exist- nee, in ivsponse to the advice and desire of her 



KING PETER'S DAUg6tBR. 

Princess Helena of Serbia, with Prince Alexander* 


great Ally. For this she is condemned to death by the 
Ausiro-Germans and Bulgarians. 

For twenty days our common enemies have tried, to 
annihilate us. In spite of the heroism of our soldiers our 
resistance cannot be expected to be maintained kide* 
finitely. 

We beg you, the many friends of Serbia m England, ' 
to do all that you possibly can to ensure your troops 
reaching us, that they may help our army, and that we 
may defend together the common cause that is so 
gravely menaced. 

The reference to Great Britain as S^bia’s 
“ great Ally ** was, in the mouth of M. Pashitoh, 
no mere figure of speech. It was to Greid) 
Britain more than to any other of the Allies 
that Serbia had always pixmed her faith with a 
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complete and almost romantic confidence. 
This was not by any means the first appeal 
which Serbia had addressed to Great Britain 
since the spring of 1916. Sir Edward Grey 
stated that the Serbian Minister had asked 
that troops be sent to Serbia as far back as 
July 7. It is known that the request had been 
repeated. On September 24 Sir lildward Grcjy 
hod plc'dged England’s assistance to Serbia 
‘‘without qualification and without reserve,” 
though he subsequently explained that these 
words were meant “ in a political and not in a 
military sense.” But it was military assistance 
that Serbia needed and counted upon. When 
it began to dawn upon the people of Serbia that 
the Allies were in truth not ready to send her 
the help that she so sorely needed, feeling 
against Great Britain and France was bitter, 
making the position of British representatives 
with the Serbian Armies sometimes very 
diflknilt. The news of the landing of Allied 
troops at Salonika hod been received with 
enthusiasm; but that again gave way to 
intense discouragement when it was known how 
inadequate the strength of those troops was. 

, That the French and British contingents 
which pushed up the Valley of the Vardar did 
all that they could has never been questioned. 
But a force which could not in any case put as 
many as 30,000 men all told into the fighting 
line w^as not of much use against the enemy 
forces then in the field. The French, indeed, 
successfully held the Bulgarians back in the 
Strumitza neighbourhood and as far up the 
Vardar as Krivolak, where Bulgarian attacks 
avore more than once repulsed. For a time it 
appeared as if General Sarrail’s force might 
bo able to recapture and hold Veles, and to the 
west of the river they operated w ith success 
in the neighbourhood of Izbor and helped the 
Serbians for a time to stem the Bulgarian 
advance by the Babuna defile. Beyond some 


early cavalry skirmishes it does not appear 
that the Briti^ force was much engaged imtil 
close to the end of the operations, when, on 
December 6 and following days, it was attacked 
by much superior Bulgarian forces. It behaved 
well and extricated itself successfully from a 
difficult position. The French advance on 
Krivolak was very dashing and the way in 
which, to distract attention from the Serbians, 
General Sarrail threw his forces over 4;ho liajcc 
and Tcherna against Bulgarian forces three 
times his strength, with no line of retreat but 
by narrow wooden bridges across raging 
streams, was bold to audacity. In the fighting 
about Mount Arkangel the French are believed 
to have inflicted very heavy losses on the 
enemy. But whatever was done by French or 
British was done too late. While the stniggle 
about Krivolak was still going on, the Serbian 
Army was fighting that last desperate fight 
for existence near Prishtina, and the wretched 
stream of fugitives was already pouring over 
the Albanian mountains. 

Under these circumstances, prolonged efforts 
by the little Allied force up the Valley of the 
Vardar were useless. It was not 30,000 but 
300,000 troops at least that were needed. The 
force w'hich we sent to help Serbia was as 
much too small as it was too late. Since the 
errand on which they hod come was hopeless 
and ended, all considerations dictated the 
Allied withdrawal to Salonika. The exposed 
position of the force was precarious, but the 
withdrawal was satisfactorily accomplished, 
the British troops having to hold the lino until 
the retirement of the French on their left was 
completed. The fortification of Salonika, the 
increase in the Allied forces at that point, and 
the events which followed were the beginning 
of a new episode in the war. The beginning of 
the year 1916 saw Serbia’s fortunes at their 
lowest point. 
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T WK (jlreut War bnjuj^lit into 

conriict two sejiools <.>!' in 

Intornational J^aw — tlio soliool Hiat 
gave first place to belliger<.;nt riglits 
and the school that gave first place to neutral 
rights. The war was aihnirably suited to raise 
the question in a form that could not bo evaded, 
since, M’hile the main sceno of (uaiflict was 
Europe, the cliicf neutral was tlireo thousand sea 
miles away, and her communications witli 
Europe were certiiin to be cut by British si»a 
power. 

That sea jiower on the first threat of war u as 
swiftly and silently brought into position, and 
very soon the German flag practically disap- 
peared from the waters of the world. With tho 
German flag driven from the surface of the sea — 
into homo harbours in the case of the High Sea 
Fleet, and into neutral harbours in the case of 
that great commercial fleet which had been tho 
pride of the German Empire — ^thero remained, 
unless or until Germany sent out her fleet, only 
two hopes for her beyond the Continental 
chances of war : her over-sea fleet of Zeppelins 
and other air-craft, her under-sea fleet of sub- 
marines. Germany, therefore, considered her 
only possible policy to lie in an attempt to , 
terrorize the seas by the reckless destruction of 
all shipping at sight. The policy was from the 
Vol. VII.— Part 89. 


first calcuJated (o rouse tJio ire of even tfif) most , 
eoiufilaisant of iieutrtds ; it alienated friends 
w ilh extraonlinaiy sp(jed ; it hardened enemies 
beyond conversion ; anti at last, after the sink- 
ing of the Lusitania, it brought the United States 
of America not only into closer sympatJiy than 
c*\'er with tiie Allies but into tho stage of possible 
intervention on their side. 

The vigour of British sea power in 1015 and 
again in 1910 saved the American people from 
w ar. The Royal Navy devised ways and moans 
for dealing with tho submarine menace, and the 
life of a German submarine became very short. 
But despite this fact the German short w'ay 
with ntiutrals increased, if and where possible, 
in offeiisivoness. The siibmarinos that survived 
in fact ran amok. While (;!reat Britain was for 
ever ai^ologising both to the United States and 
other neutrals for her strength at sea and was 
incessantly striving to oblige the most im- 
obliging of neutrals, and in fact was prolonging 
the war substantially by allowing masses of 
goods of warlike use through to Germany ; 
while the British Admiralty was thus playing its 
not unfamiliar part, Germany was engaged by 
the employment of methods that created repul- 
sion in making the position of neutrals stronger 
than it had ever been before. It rapicUy 
became clear even to the most pro-German 
389 
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HOISTING IN A MOTOR-BOAT ON BOARD A BRITISH CRUISER. 


neutral that the infamous and shameless con- 
duct of this de-civilized power made the organiza- 
tion of all neutral forces essential to prevent a 
recurrence of such events. Neutrality through- 
out the war tended to become more and more 
an armed neutrality ready to intervene when 
the moment came. Meanwhile the submarine 
policy was accompanied by open threats to the 
United States on the subject of the transport 
of munitions of war to England, while con- 
spiracies of violence against the manufacturers 
carrying out contracts for England were 
organized by Germany and Austria in open 
defiance of the law of the United States. 

From the first the policy of the United States 
had been absolute neutrality, that is to say, neu- 
trality as a State with freedom for her people to 
trade at their own risk with any or all the belli- 
gerents. Sea power determined the belligerents 
with whom the nationals of the United States 
should trade. When Germany lost her sea 
power she lost the benefit of sea-borne neutral 
goods other than such as could be supplied by 
her immediate neighbours. The worlds of the 
East and the West were practically closed to the 
Germanic Powers. < The*realization of this fact 
led to violent demands to the United States for 
the suppression of the industry in arms and 


munitions, demands that wore thrice refused. 
American trade had vastly benefited by the 
war. Sir Edward Grey made this abundantly 
plain in his note of February 10, 1915, in reply 
to ingenuous American complaints. The ante- 
helium decline in the export trade of the United 
States had disappeared by the beginning of 
1915. It was not only trade with England and 
her Allies. Immense quantities of food and 
necessities of war got through to Germany by 
way of neutral nations, and so dangerous to the 
Allies was this trade that the British contraband 
list was tardily enlarged to meet the case. 
But even this was not enough ; a pure contra- 
band policy was inadequate, and it happened 
not altogether unfortunately that the reckless 
German under-sea policy made reprisals legally 
possible and brought about the famous Order in 
Council of March 11, 1915. 

By this Order what was, in effect, a siege 
of Germany from the West began. Goods 
for and from Germany werer subjected to 
restraint, and this action synchronized with 
a more effective siege on ihe Russian marshes 
of Germany and Austria. Sea power catne 
into fuller play from AfMril, 1915. American 
opiniqn, which had violently disliked the 
British contraband policy, was greatly roused 
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by the policy of reprisals, supplementing an 
ever-increasing contraband list. But two 
things were forgotten : first, that the AmericaYi 
trader was better off under this system of 
restraint than under a blockiide ; and, secondly, 
that the policy of the Order of March 11, 1915, 
was based on American as well as British pre- 
cedents. Moreover, there was a certain inc;oti- 
gruity in any complaints .against a systoni of 
restraint which was full of consideration for 
neutral trade ; which was aimed at a dosjiora toly 
unscrupulous foo who had proved in a series 
of reckless attacks on innocent neutral shipping 
that ho was the enemy of mankind ; which 
designed to destroy tJio militancy of a Powt r 
1/liat hod torn up the Conventions as to warfare 
to which Germany and the United States wrn 
joint parties. Great Britain was compelhxl ])j 
her duty to the whoh' eausf* of international 
life to leave no legal measure untried thai 
w^ould reduce the onemy. < Viiisn]|uently tli** 
contraband list was stoatlily increased. After 
unpardonable delay and tergiversations on tin* 
part of the British Government, cotton cam** 
under it, while the siege of Germany from 
the North Sea proceeded I with greater 
regularity. America was, in fact, doing verN' 
well in the matter of tratlo. It was felt in tlic* 
British Empire that the complaints of the 
United States, and indeed of all the neutrals, 
W'ore in a measure factious and unjustified . But- 


Great Britain did what was possible, as the 
White Paper of January, 1916, showed. The 
most meticulous care was taken to safeguard 
the interests and supply the needs of the popu- 
lations of European neutral countries, and 
never in the whole course of the war did 
England have roconi’so to an act of violence or 
injustice to a neutral vessel. Where suoh 
vessels were sci/,od and setirched and proved 
innocent tlie fullest coinpenHation was miulo or 
a good prico paid. 

So gi*a.diiaJly tJie sneva inditjnatio of the 
United States concentrated, and with reason, on 
the horrors of German frightfulness at sea. 
While striving to put the ctuse of the Lusitania 
on such a footing as would make recurroncp 
impoasible, American opinion was continually 
faced )iy fresh outbrcalcs of frightfulnesa at 
liotiio mul on the soa and on the Continent of 
Europe. Tlie yiatienco of the American people 
slfivvly grew taut, and though the case of the 
Lusitania at last seemed capable of settlement, 
a feeding of inten.so bitterness in March, 1916, 
swept through tho States wdien it was recog- 
nized that in the contemporaneous policy of 
Germany, by which the right was claimed to 
sink armed merchantmen, there was a renewed# 
determination to flout and discredit their 
nation. The States became tho angry witness 
of a new outburst of wickedness on the part of 
Germany — tho deliberate sinking at sight of 
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After beinit mined or torpedoed by « German submarine. 
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BRITISH MOTOR.BOATS IN THE NORTH SEA. 
Preparing to board a Norwegian ateamer at night* 


unarmed neutral liners and passenger ships of 
an entirely innocent type. 

With the broad lines of policy in mind it 
will be convenient to turn to the great problems 
of international law that arose for solution. 

In order to appreciate the problems of Sea 
Power and Neutrality raised by the Great War 
it is essential to boar in mind the modern theory 
of neutrality. Though, of course, from time 
immemorial there have been nations and 
Powers who have stood by while their neigh- 
bours have fought, yet the idea of neutrality as 
the term was understood in 1914 — a national 
status involving both rights and duties in 
relation to the belligerent operations of other 
nations — only dates from the period of the 
Renaissance, when lifter ithe fall of Constanti- 
nople Europe began to take now shape. For 
three centuries this idea of a neutral status 
was indetenninate, varying from war to war. 
The honour of laying down once for all the cur- 
rent, theory of neutrality is duo to the United 
States of America in dealing with the situation 
created by the French Revolutionary wars. 


In 1793 Jefferson, on behalf of the Washington 
administration, declared that a neutral must 
be, in fact as well as in form, impartial towards 
all belligerents ; must (apart from treaty 
obligations) give no war service to any party, 
nor allow troops to bo raised in its country, nor 
vessels armed in its ports. Vattel had already 
declared that neutrality must not be fraudu- 
lent, and Washington adopted this principle 
with all its implications. On the other hand, 
this duty of perfect impartiality w€is not to be 
regarded as inconsistent with the neutraPs 
right to pursue his commerce as in time of 
peace, while this right in its turn was not to 
interfere \vith the right of one belligerent to 
deprive the other (if he could do so) of the 
sinews of war. The neutral Power will not 
restrain its nationals from trade with any 
belligerent or any other neutral Power ; such 
restraint, if it is to be exercised at all, must 
be exercised by the belligerent who is hampered 
in his lawful warlike operations by such trade. 
The vital problems of neutrality which took 
so urgent a shape in the Great War arose out 
of the indeterminate limitations to which the 
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exercise of such rigiit of restraint is subject. 
Thus we find that the modem theory of neu- 
trality is intimately bound up with tho 
older doctrires of contraband and blockade. 
It would be erroneous to suppose that the right 
of restraint is limited to those doctrines. Tliut 
right exists in order that the neutral right 
of commerce shall not be so used as to make 
the neutrality fraudulent. That right nnist 
necessarily exhibit ik'w forms to rn(‘< t ii< u 
occasions of fraud. 

What is the true adjustment b<‘i\veen tlie 
neutral right of comiuercc and tJic belligerent 
right of restraint is the question that re.dly 
underlies all the complex po]iti<‘al negotiations 
between belligerents and neutrals, all tl^(^ 
eJaboriito manifestoes of rights and duties in 
the realm of international law* whieh from 
August, 1914, onwards oeeupied and ('onfusrMl 
tlus iniufls of men. The real priiiejphvs i]|\'olv’'ed 
, were not coiiqilex, but (hey bad to be w'orked 
out on siieli an enormous seale. and affeetojl 
such a multiplicity of commercial and f>olitieal 
interests throughout (ho wurhl, that (lie ap* 
pearanco of complexity was inevitable. Hut 
if wo keep in mind tlie principles, first, that a 
neutral nation must always bo impartial, must 
never bo fraudulent, but has no duty to placo 
limitations or 'ixjstrnint on tlie purely com- 
mercial activities of its natiomds, and, secjontUy, 
that a belligerent nation in the course of lawful 
warlike operations may restrain the nationals of 
a neutral Power from so exercising their 
commercial activities as to make their national 
neutrality elusory, then the course of events 
is simple enough. 

Restraint by sea powder of neutral commerce 
relates primarily to goods. The whole object 
of the restraint is to prevent goods from 
reaching the enemy. It is only, in considering 
first principles, in a secondary fashion that it 
relates to the means of carriage — ^namely ships. 

It is true that until the date of the American 
Civil War blockade was supposed essentially 
to refer to ships and not to goods except in 
relation to the guilt of the ship. But during 
that war this doctrine was definitely attacked 
by the American Courts, and the decisions of 
those courts were acquiesced in by tho British 
Government. No doubt many jurists con- 
tinued to think up to the date of the Great War 
that the critical destination in the matter of 
blockade is that of the ships and not that of the 
goods, but the war rapidly brought opinion 
round to , the view that in blockade, as in 


questions of contraband, the criti<^l destina- 
tion is that of the goods and not that of the 
ships. Tho importance of this position be- 
came plain wlieu it was seen that Germany 
could be fully served in every way from neutral 
ports, and that if those ports cc)uld not l>e 
closi*(l to goods, then tho sea power of one 
bclligert'iit could not bo usoil to restrain 
neutral commercial activities that were in fact 
assisting Mic ut I um* belligerent in every possible 
uay. Tins dinicuhy was iio new discovery in 
1914. 

'riie term e(»ntrabimd {vontra bnnnum) is 
• icrived from tiic pcTiod when Roman Kinpe- 



THE TRANSPORT “SOUTHLANDS.” 
Torpedoed by an enemy submarine. 


rors and Popes banned the supply of arms and 
necessaries of war to barbarians and heathens. 
The great Grotius in 1625 divided goods into* 
three classes : those solely of use in war, those 
of no warlike utility, and things of use for 
peace purpo.ses as well as war purposes {res an- 
cipiiia uaua). Here belligerents and neutrals 
alike are faced with the great difficulty as to 
the last ambiguous clasa If we use Professor 
Holland's definition of contraband articles as 
“ those which a belligerent is justified in inter- 
cepting while in course of carriage to his enemy, 
although such carnage is being effected by a 
neutral vesi^l,“ it is clear enough that goods 
solely of use in war so carried are contraband, 
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COALING A BRITISH CRUISER. 


and wo may go further and pay with Dr. A. T. 
Walker that all artielos susceptible of direct 
use in the furtherance of belligerent opera- 
tions ” are contraband if they have what Lord 
Stowell called “ a hostile destination.” Now 
the third or ambiguous class of contraband 
mentioned aliove is known as conditional con- 
traband. In the famous lYeaty of Whitehall 
between Kngland and Sweden, signed in 
lOGl, this class was recognized, and from 
that time onward conditional contraband 
with a hostile destination has been liable 
to capture followed by pre-emption of the 
goods with freight, or in some eases followed 
, by confiscation when the goods uere 
of extreme importance to the military 
forces of the enemy. This doctrine of con- 
ditional contraband w'as adopted by the 
United States, but has been largely repudiated 
on the Continent. The class is determined by 
the express declaration of the belligerent or by 
judgment of the Prize Court. England from at 
least the age of Queen Elizabeth had stood for 
an elastic contraband list, and her Prize Courts 
in construing the Treaty of Whitehall intro- 
duced the important doctrine of pre-emption 
with respect to conditional contraband as 
an alternative to confiscation, a doctrine to 


some extent accepted by the Declaration of 
London. This doctrine of pre-emption ap- 
peared in its fullest form in the famous Order 
in Coimcil of March 1 1, 1915, but it is a doctrine 
that had had the sanction of English practice 
during at least three centuries. Prance and 
Spain, in the Treaty of the Pyrenees of 1669, 
endeavoured to establish a different law of 
contraband, a law that should limit as far as 
possible contraband to mere munitions of war, 
and this extraordinarily restricted doctrine 
eventually was extended to exclude con- 
ditional contraband and pre-emption alto- 
gether, on the grounds that the existence of 
such a class made arbitrary conduct on the 
part of belligerents and their Courts inevitable, 
and that there is no intermediate state in a 
neutral between guilt and innocence. How- 
ever, the nations which adopted this doctrine 
in theory abandoned it in practice. Thus in 
the Russo-Japanese War Russia was compelled 
by the necessities of her position to adopt the 
doctrine of conditional contraband. 

But, whatever view of ebntraband is held, 
and the Anglo-American view really dominates 
the seas, it is clear that 'that view must be made 
effective. The geographical intermingling of 
belligerent and neutral territory long made it 
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difficult for the rights of belligerents in respect 
of contraband to be c^nforced. Neutrals have 
always naturally adopted the position that war 
should be so conducted as to place the least 
possible limitations on trade. On tlio face of 
things it would seem a more truism to say that 
war shall not interfere at all with trade between 
neutral and neutral. An<l yet that was th«‘ 
exact problem wliieli hired (he world in the 
late oiglitet'iith-cont iiry wars, (loods e<»n- 
signed from a neutral port to the e nemy by a 
ship whose ultimate deslination was a juMjtral 
port raised a point of su])rejne imjiortanee io 
Powers which relied for victory on sea pow^r. 
Were sucli Powers to allow tlnir adrmi t«‘d 
rights against contraband tt» be ovadjxi by tlie 
simple d<*vieo of consigning lli(i gn(.)<ls to tin* 
enemy liy way of a neutral port ? 'riu ro an 
still publicists who maintain this position, but 
the position is not suhstantially h<‘hl, sineo if 
it is sound the whole doetrino of eoritrabaiaJ 
becomes elusory. It was to ine<'t this {»osition 
that the really very obvious iloet.riue of (con- 
tinuous Voyage was invented. In 1750, at the 
beginning of the Seven Years’ War, France 
opened the trade botw’een her home and colonial 
ports to the Dutch, with the result that lOngland 
claimed the right to capture Dutch vessels so 
trading, and in 1793, when the same trade was 


thrown open to all neutrals, England claimed 
the right to extend the rule and capture all 
neutral vessels so trading. Neutrals attempted 
to tw ade the English claim by interposing a 
neutral port bi'tween the French and the 
<*olonial port, lait J^ord Stowoll swept away 
this evasion of the English claim and so founded 
the il()(!trine of Continuous Vhiyage. Whether 
the exteusiou o* “ Ihi* Kiile of the War of 
1 75ti ’ was sound or not, and it is very generally 
• •‘•ndeinniMl, tin' doetriu** by wliieli it was 
enforced was not in ioiy way dependent on the 
cMi-ndcd l?uh‘. It was a doetrino of eomirion 
•^cU'C tuveufr'd to [>reveut the ova-sion hy a 
neutral ol (he duly <»f iiupartial neutrality. 
Dr. Walker tells us, in eonimuntiiig on Lord 
Stoweif-i ileri.-a(n» iri th; ease of th(' Maria in 
IS05, iluit “the principle underlying this 
jiidgnient, (he principle that in judging of (ho 
legitimacy of a ecatain course of trade refereuee 
iinist be* had to tho real and iilk;rior destination 
of the uu rchauilizr! existing in tho mind of tho 
trad<a‘ at th«j plae<* of loading, and that no 
voyage, illogitimato in its inception on the 
ground of its ulterior goal, van change its 
characti^r in consequence of tho interposition 
by design or otherw ise of an intenuediato port,^ 
has bocomo famous as ‘ the Doetrino of Con- 
tinuous Voj’^age.s.’ ” Tn order to prf>v<* fraud. 
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or the intention under cover of a neutral goal 
to reach an enemy deRtination, it has always 
been possible to go behind the ship's papers 
and convict the shipper of fraud out of the 
mouths of his captain or crew, or otherwise. 
The doctrine of Continuous Voyage was applied 
both to contraband and blockade by the 
American Courts in the Civil War, and the 
attitude was acquiesced in by the British 
Government, which applied the same doctrine 
to contraband in the South African War. 
That is undoubted law. It is always possible 
to go behind the ship's papers and use any 
evidence available to prove the hostile destina- 
tion of the goods. Jurists and Governments 
throughout the world have felt the over- 
whelming force of this contention, and the 
doctrine of Continuous Voyage in the case of 
contraban<l was regarded as an established 
doctrine of International Law on the outbreak 
of the Groat War. 

Bift how far does it go ? Suppose that a 
neutral shipper without asking any questions 
at all and with no particular enemy destination 
in mind ships contraband to a neutral destina- 
tion, where it becomes part of the stock of a 
^ neutral merchant ; can such traffic be stopped 
on the ground that in fact the goods pour 
through the funnel into the enemy country ? 
This was the problem, the apparent extension 
of the doctrine of Continuous Voyage, by which 
the Powers exercising sea power wore faced in 
1914. It was in fact no extension of the ordi- 
nary doctrine. In that doctrine the Prize 
Coiul) has to find what was in the mind of the 
shipper when he consigned the goods to the 
neutral port. The Prize Court in the Groat War 
still had to do the scune. If a Prize Court 
finds a shipper who before a war ships to a 
certain port x tons of good.s that have been 
declared contraband, and during the war, with 
local neutral conditions of consumption un- 
disturbed, ships lOOiT tons of the same goods 
to the same port ; and that port is in direct 
communication with the enemy country ; then 
the Prize Court is logically bound to find that 
the shipper had a fraudulent mind and w^as 
intent on supplying the enemy by way of the 
neutral port. That was, in 1014, the view of 
the English Prize Courts and of the English 
Privy Council, and it was a view, as we shall 
see, fully justified by the facts of the case. 

The practice of blockade is very different in 
certain ways to the practice of stopping contra- 
band goods, but they have^ to-day mucli the 


same goal in view. The origin of the idea of 
blockade is the idea of a siege. If a tovrn is 
besieged it has always been*the practice of the 
beleagiiesing forces to cut off the besieged place 
from all communications with the outside world. 
No neutral is allowed to cross the lines. This 
was still true when the beleaguered town was 
on the sea coast and the lines of investment 
were on the sea. It is this special case that has 
been made (to use the words of Dr. Westlake) 
** the basis of extensions which have resulted 
in the international doctrine of blockade.” In 
1584 the Dutch declared a blockade of all the 
Spanish-Notherlands ports. This was a siege 
on a huge scale, and in less than half a century 
the closing of ports (the term used by Grotius 
in 1626) was distinguished from siege. In 1630 
Holland decided to seize neutral ships sailing 
for those Flemish ports which she had declared 
closed. The object of this, the first regular 
blockade, was to shut off from the enemy not 
only contraband goods but all commcrco. The 
success of this now weapon oi war inrhiced the 
Dutch in 1652 to declare a blockade of the 
British Isles, and for some years this ” paper ” 
blockade tended to limit the operations of 
blockatle to articles useful in war. Before the 
year 1700 the idea of blockade had become 
fixed, the lawful exclusion of all commerce 
from a place definitely invested. The attempt 
to extend the idea to all trade with the enemy 
whenever carried on by neutrals failed, and the 
conception of effective siege of a specific, place 
or area remained, and to some extent still 
remains, an essential part of the doctrine of 
blockade. But the idea of siege seems to con- 
note the idea of resistance, and during the 
Napoleonic Wars and later the blockado of 
purely commercial ports incapable of defence 
was stoutly denounced. But after all, if there 
is any x>rinciple in blockade at all it , is as 
manifest in the case of an imdef ended as in that 
of a defended port, and there is no real argu- 
ment against the extension of the doctrine to 
any specific coas|» area. Dr. Westlake, not an 
author who is 'apt to justify extensions of 
existing doctrines, declares that ”the bel- 
ligerent right of commercial blockade is w*el) 
established as a part of the compromise between 
the exigencies of belligerents and the just 
claims of neutrals which fias lieen effected by 
tacit international agreement.’* 

But whatever the ilature of the blockade, it 
must have one characteristic — it must be a 
reality. In 1866 it was laid down by the 
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EXAMINING CARGOES FOR CONTRABAND. 

Using the X-rays on a bale of cotton to detect any contraband concealed. 

Declaration of Paris that “Ijlockades in order blockade arose, ('‘ould blockade be extended 
to be ^binding must be real, that is to say, to neutral ports ? If blockade is in itself a 

maintained by a force sufficient in fact to sound doctrine, it shoiild not be capable of 

prevent access to the coast of the enemy.” evasion by reason of the existence of neutral 

Both Great Britain and the United States have* ports in the immediate vicinity of the blockaded 

longcontonded, and the contention is now almost ports. A complete blockade of a neutral port 

universally admitted, that such a blockade can which is acting as a funnel for the enemy can be 

be maintained by cruisers forming a distinct justified on the ground that the port in question 

blockading squadron in a definite area. Neutral is only one stage on a journey to the blockaded 

ships entering the area in order to attempt to port ; in other words the doctrine of continuous 

enter the blockaded ports are liable to capture. voyage can be applied to blockade. ^Up to the 

In the Great War a further question as to date of the Great War this extension was 
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resisted ; it was considered that *' if a ship is 
bound for a neutral port, not as a port of call, 
no blockade-running has been attempted by 
her, and her cargo, still innocent, cannot con- 
nect her with any such attempt which the 
^hip into which it may be removed may after- 
wards commit ’* (Westlake). But in practice 
the Great War showed that lack of power to 
stop consignments to neutral ports meant, that 
the whole blockade would become illusoiy. 



NEUTRALS GUARDING AGAINST 
GERMAN FRIGHTFULNESS. 

The name of a Dutch vessel painted in Iarf(e 
letters on the side of the ship. 

Smaller picture : Painting on a ship the broad 
bands of the National colours of Holland. 

The most important questions which arose 
in the war between neutrals and belligerents 
arose directly out of the command of the seas 
exercised by the Royal Navy. Certain scries 
of events must bo kept for distinct considera- 
tion, in order that a view of the whole develop- 
ment may be possible. The development of 
British policy from August, 1914, to March, 
1915, was in the main an extensive application 
of the law of contraband 

Two main branches of the topic may be 
distinguished : (i.) The lists of contraband — 
f.e., what articles may be declared contraband ; 
(ii.) the conditions under which conlaraband 
may be captured, and its entrance into enemy 
territory prevented. 

The latest attempt before the Great War to 
settle the lists of contraband was in the Declara- 
tion of London, an ill-advised document drawn 
up as the result of a naval conference , held at 
London in 1909. The effect of its application 
would have been to curtail British sea power. 
Thanks to an agitation conducted by patriotic 
public men, and to the action of the House 
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of Lords, the document was never ratified, 
although, long after the beginning of the war, 
the British Government still endeavoured to 
retain it as a tentative code of law. Much was 
said on the German side with regard to the 
British departures from the Declaration. In so 
far as that document contained regulations for 
the lists of contraband, it was substuntinlly 
observed by the British Government. 'J’he 
Declaration adopted the threefold classifica- 
tion referred to above. Articles exrlusi\*(.'ly 
used for war were called absolute contraband .* 
articles of use both in peace and in war w('rc 
called conditional contraband. Both were 
contraband, and the only distinction was that 
absolute contraband could be ca[)tiiriHl in .some 
cixses where conditional contraband could not, 
a distinction to bo dealt with prcjscntly. 

Tiiroe lists were then sot out imdcr tlio hoad> 
of absolute and conditional contraband, and 
goods which could not be declared conirabarid. 
'The lists were short and contained only wcU- 
Icnown 6U*ticles of commerce, but fjrovi.sion was 
made for adding to these lists in die proper way 
— /.c., any other goods of exclusive warlike* uso 
might bo put under absolute contraband, and 
^ so on. The only departures from the Declara- 
tion were two : (i.) certain articles wliich had 
be('n declared to be of no u.so in war, and there- 
fore never to be declared contraband, were 
made contraband — e,g,, rubber, liides, cotton, 
and metallic ores. It camiot be doubted that 
in tins respect the Declaration must be judged 
by the departures from it, not the departures 
by the Declaration. (ii.) Certain articles 
which were of use in peace as well as 
in war were made absolute instead of 
conditional contraband, such as barbed wire, 
cupper, lead, aluminium, sulphuric acid, which 
became absolute contraband on October 29, 
1914. This wcw a departure jxistified upon the 
principles of the Declaration itself. Under the 
conditions of the Great War these article had 
become practically of exclusive uso for wetr, so 
that they were rightly made absolute contra- 
band. The contraband policy began with a 
proclamation dated August 4, 1914, which 
agreed excustly with the lists in the Declaration 
except that aircraft was made absolute instead 
of conditional contraband. A different stamp 
appeared on the lists from December 23, 1914, 
onwards. It wa» clear that the expert was at 
work. Strange metals and chemicals began to 
appear, but the underlying principles of contra- 
band were not departed from. 


In this matter the distinction between 
absolute and conditional contraband becomes 
of importance, and it is mucli more important 
to appreciate tlic reasons for the rules, than th<< 
lett<^r of the rules themselves. 

1. 'riio principal dilTeronce was in the des- 
(itiatioii, which had to be [)roved in the two 
civse.^. /\l>.-:olute contraband consists of (hose 
arficlc.s which are exclusively us(;d for w'ar, 
such as miiiiflinus. Clearly, therefore, any 
iiRiiiitions whicii arc consigned to the enemy 
(crritoiw, whether the consignee bo a private 
increhaiit or the (JovernriKMit, will bo u.sod in 
llio jirosccution of ( he war, and may be properly 
i'aptimd. With regard to comlif ionfil con- 
traband th*‘ inaftt r is not so simple', since tlu' 




ON PATROL DUTY. 

A Dutch vessel ia the North Sea. 

articles are of use in peace as well as in war. 
Now, the aim of the law of contraband is, to 
settle what neutral trade a belligerent has a 
right to intercept, and the line will clearly be 
drawn at allowing a belligerent to prevent 
neutral traders from succouring his enemy with 
supplies for the prosecution of the w'ar, ' Since 
those articles of conditional contraband, there- 
fore, may be used for peaceful commercial 
enterprise, tho point was to distinguish between 
such of them as would be used for such enter- 
prise and those which were destined to be 
used for war. 

In 1914 the latest formulation of rules for this 
purpose was in the Declaration of London. Mere 
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consignment to enomy territory was not enough, 
because the goods might go there for peaceful 
purposes. If, however, they were consigned 
to the armed forces of the enemy, or to the 
enemy governmental authorities, and not to a 
private merchant, they might be captured as 
being destined for the furtherance of the war. 

2. Another point of difference in the condi- 
tions of capture affected trade tlu'ough neutral 
ports. The doctrine of continuous voyage 
which figured largely in the British policy is, 
as we have shown, perfectly simple. It 
merely meant for present purposes that contra- 
band could not use neutral ports to evade 
being intercepted by the fieet of a belligerent, 
and it was firmly astablished before August, 
1914. The case of the Carthage marked the 
second point of distinction between absolute and 
conditional contraband. By way of concession 
to neutrals it was thought that the doctrine of 
contipuous voyage should only apply to abso- 
lute contraband, such as munitions, so that any 
articles which might have a use in peaceful com- 
merce should gain free entrance into enemy 
territory through neutral ports. This idea was 
embodied in the tentative code framed by the 
^London Conference, and the Carthage was 
decided upon that basis. 

Turn now to the circumstances of the war 
which broke out in 1914. Belligerents were 
involved upon a scale hitherto unknown ; one 
alliance had undoubted conunand of the seas, 
the other had a fringe of neutral countries whose 
ports could be used as “ports of colourable 
importation ’’ ; while away across the ocean 
lay a great neutral trading Power, desirous of 
preserving its economic activity during a world- 
wide disturbance. Furthermore, the enemy 
of the Power with naval supremacy was organ- 
ized through and through for the purposes of 
war, so that the distinction between peaceful 
and military activities no longer obtained. The 
enemy was not a professional army whose 
fortunes a commercial population followed with 
patriotic interest, but a nation in arms with 
peaceful interests suspended for the duration 
of the war. 

The plain result was that articles susceptible 
of use in peace or in war would undoubtedly be 
used for warlike purposes. The large German 
element in the great neutral exporter would be 
only too ready to send them through. Whether 
they were consigned td the enemy Government 
or to private merchants, whether they effected 
their entrance through enemy or neutral ports. 


these articles which in other days might support 
commercial enterprise would certainly become 
the food of war, the support of a nation 
at war. 

The root principle of contraband is that 
neutral trade may rightly be intercepted where 
it provides the food for war, and it was upon 
this principle that British policy was framed. 
In statute law the letter must bei observed, 
because judges have no power except to assume 
that the principle is embodied in the letter ; in 
international law to grasp the principle is vital. ^ 
To depart from what has hitherto been the 
letter may be to apply the principle of the law. 

No Government in the position of the British 
Government could well bo expected to announce 
a policy forthwith and adhere to it. The policy 
was gradually developed as the situation to bo 
met unfolded itself. It became clear that the 
problem was double-faced — viz., that of the 
United States as exporter, and that of European 
neutrals as bases of supply for Germany and 
her allies. This is apparent from the trade 
returns in possession of the British Government, 
and used by them in justification of their policy 
towards the United States. In his Note of 
February 10, 1916, Sir Edward Grey made the^ 
following observations upon the trade of the 
United States, based upon the customs returns 
of that country. In the seven months of 1914, 
before the outbreak of war, there was a drop of 
126 millions of dollars in exports from the United 
States, as compared with the figures of 1913 ; 
if cotton were excluded from consideration, the 
drop wets 161 millions, or 14 1 per cent. Turning 
to the first four months of war, at the end of 
which the United States presented a Note to the 
British Government to the effect that our naval 
policy was ruining their trade, tho decline in 
exports other than cotton was less than 4 per 
cent. Cotton was excluded from consideration, 
because— for reasons which are examined below 
— ^it remained for the first seven and a half 
months of war on the free list and was not , 
interfered with by the British policy. Thus it 
appeared that the effect of the early months of 
the war was to arrest practically the decline 
in the export trade from the United States. A 
circular issued by the Department of Commerce 
on January 23 showed such a recovery in export 
trade after the first disturbance caused by the 
outbreak of war, that in December the exports 
exceeded those of December, 1913, and were 
nearly up to the “high record established in 
December, 1912.” 
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BRITISH PATROL SHIP. 
Approaohini a luapioiout neutral vcttel at night. 


A detailed examination of the destination of 
the exports was illuminating as regarded Eng- 
land’s attitude towards European neutrals, 
^e point was to discover how exports from the 
United States to neutral countries had fared 
since the outbreak of war. This was not dis- 
coverable exactly, because the official American 
figures did not cover a detailed list for each 


country. The figures for the neutral countries 
in question had to include Austria. They 
revealed an increase by over 20,000,000 dollars 
in exports to neutral countries in the first four 
months of the war, as compared with the 
corresponding four months of 1913. Now, it is 
certain that Austrian imports would show a 
great decrease, so that the total increase to 
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GERMAN OFFICERS ARRIVE AT THE LAW COURTS, LONDON. 

Naval officers and men, under armed escort, who were witnesses at a Naval Prize Court case. 


neutral countries w’oiilcl bo correspondingly 
f I greater. Even allowing for tlie fact that certain 
goods would have to bo acquiretl from America 
which had b(^fore the war been acquired from 
belligerent countries, the main result un- 
doubtedly show'cd that there was a double- 
faced probleir. for the British Government to 
meet — the American exporter of supplies and 
the l^urojDean neutral distributor to the enemy. 
This is strikingly confirmed by the figures 
quoted by Sir Edward Grey in his Note to the 
United States of January 7, 1915. ’ Taking the 
period extending from August up to the end of 
the third week in December, 1914, exports of 
copper from the United States to Italy, who 
was then neutral, rose from £15,202,000 in 
1913 to £36,285,000; to Europe other than 
the United Kingdom, Russia, France, Bel- 
gium, Austria, Germany, Holland, Italy, the 
corresponding figures were: £7,271,000 in 
1913 and £35,347,000 in 1914. The figures 
as to food given in the British Note of Feb« 
ruary 10 were as follows: exports of lard to 
Denmark in September and October: 1913, 
nil ; 1914, 22,652,598 lbs. Exports of bacon 
to Denmark in September and October ; 1913, 
nil; 1914, 1,022,195 lbs. Canned beef , pickled 
beef and pickled pork showed also great 
increase in exports. 

The steps by which the British Government 


mot the situation w’cro simply the working 
out of the principle that a neutral lias no right 
to furnish the enemy with supplies for the con- 
duct of war. Since peaceful commercial enter- 
prise w’^os at an end in the enemy State, articles 
of use in peace or w'ar would bo used for war. 
Hence conditional contraband had become to 
all intents and purposes on the same footing as 
absolute contraband. Both would be used for 
war, to support a nation at war, since army and 
nation were one. 

The first thing to do w'as, therefore, to make 
conditional contraband capturable on a basis 
analogous to the principles governing the cap- 
ture of absolute contraband. This was done 
by Order in Council of August 20, which pro- 
vided that (i.) conditional contraband could 
bo captured if it were consigned to an agent 
of the enemy Government, or to any per- 
son under control of the. authorities of the 
enemy State. The distinction between a 
consignment to the .Government and to a 
private contractor was thus modified, (ii.) It 
could be captured on its way to a neutral port 
if its ultimate destination were hostile. 

The list of conditional contraband on Septem- 
ber 21 included copper, lead, glycerine, iron 
ore, rubber, and hide^. Can it reasonably be 
said that these should have been allowed 
entrance into Germany if consigned to private 
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merffhantp, or if the route chosen was througli a 
neutral port, on the ground that they were 
adapted for use in peat.*eful coniTnereo ? They 
were surt^ly supplies of war, ns jniieh as n^ady- 
iiuido j^rojoctiles, or arms. 

The m‘xt stage in the developnierifc t)f <he 
liritish eonlrahaiKl policy n'hs tlie result of a 
geiuTal rivondi in \\lii<li 11 m' jiiMitriil 

Kuropeaii (lovernnuMil.s llicni.'-i'l vcs a 

part. 

When the Notes wliicli \\< re (‘xehanged be* 
tween tlie (Jlovernnu'iits iwr evaniined it 
clear that the main compiaint, is iigainst tiie 
general fr<*Hlmeiil of sliipping arMi <-iUgo(‘.s. 
rathc'r than against any <»f the rules a.e(nall>‘ 
pu^ in l\)re<* by the |5rilish < Jnxi riiinent. It 
was natiiral that irritation '-houhl ({< vi-loj ». 
^.rho jiowt'r to corah nm guilty cargoes in\ ol\. 
t-he })ow('r to (‘\aioine the dc^t ina,ti<ni of whai 
will turn out to Im‘ inuocitit cai'goe.'^. Thi- 
tikill with which modern eaigoes are pa<lved, 
the ruses to whiel tividers in <*<aUra,han(i Jiavo 
reeour.s(5 to e\a(k' eapture, the h<*avy ]»r(*sunip' 
tion against the iniioceiKM' of ea.rgoe w hich wa^; 
raised by th(‘ tradt‘ n't urns quoted abo\<*, ait 
(.M»ntributed to ma.k<^ th<; extiminat ion by the 
British (lovernment part icailarly searching. 
Corr(\spoiiding delays and dislueatioii occurred. 

The British inU'rfereiice with coj>per had 


caused particular irritation, and at the end 
of Sept 01 liber. /014. the United States Senate 
pas.sed a resolution calling upon the Secretary 
of Stall' for information as to intorforouce wdth 
shipinonts from iho l.-nited Statics to HotttTdain. 
It w*as noted, howi*\'er, in the Ainoricau Press, 
that tin’s copper wa.s ultimately destined for 
ivnipps and that a fair price had been paid 
for intcrecjitcd cargoes. 

X<*gotiation led to a niodificat ioii of British 
jiiilicy by Pnvlaination of October 21 ), 11 ) 14 . 
'Thf problem To be solved again cc>net*nied con- 
ditional contriiband "Z.r., articles of ust* in 
fieaei' a-^ well as in wii.r. It> had bec'n s(*ttl«Hl 
th. it in the enemy country tliey^ wtux; to bo usi'd 
for w.vr. >•» that they should not b(‘ allowt'd to 
el’ll ft an entj-anei' there even thrnugh neutral 
p“rt-. Ihey vvould, Imwcver, be requircft for 
pi net ful puipo>.e . to }i. eertaifi extent, in the 
neu!j;il !*'urope.m eouniries, and it was no 
“f I lie Ihil ish ( Io\ I'rnment to pi'e’ eiit 
-uch -.iipplv to neutral countries, 'rjie probli'in 
wa^ how to .-ift tra. le il.-.-iLTUed to result, in 
sujiplieM for (.‘ermauy to pro.secute tiu.' war from 
supplies for iiome consumption m tJte neutra 
fri/igc. 

4’he IVoclamalion of October 21) ])rovidciC 
that conditional eonirahatid could bo captured 
on its way to neutral ports only if : (i.) it were 
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consigned to an agent of the enemy, (ii.) if it 
did not appear who the consignee was~-c.(7., 
if the consignment was to order.” This 
meant that consignments to named consignees 
in neutral countries would be allowed to pass, 
and some check could be kept upon the real 
destination of the goods. * 

The result was equitable. Suppose copper 
(before it was made absolute contraband) was 
going to a neutral country, then in face of the 
fact tliat it was common knowledge that 
Germany was drawing supplies through neutral 
ports, the British Government required that 
such copper should go to a doGnite person who 
was not an agent of the enemy ^tate. Check 
could then be kept upon the imports, and the 
order Gnally provided that if a Secretary of 
State came to the conclusion that the enemy 
was drawing supplies from or through a neutral 
country, conditional contrab^d coiGd be 
captured, without fiirtl^er qualification, if on 
its way to any port of that coimtry 

This policy of admitting cargoes of con- 
ditional contraband to named consignees was 
contemporaneous with the development of a 
modus virendi with the neutral Governments 
of the coimtrics which had been serving as 
sources from which Germany drew her suppliers. 
Early in November the British Government 
annoimccd that the guarantees given by the 
Governments of Norway, Sweden, and Denmark 
were satisfactory, that whore contraband was 
consigned to a named consignee it should not 
be re-exported and so Gnd its way to the 
enemy. To appreciate this it must again be 
noticed that conditional contraband embodies 
articles which are of uso in peace as well as 
war, so that a certain legitimate demand for 
them would exist in the neutral countries in 
question. To sift the commodities meeting 
this demand from the surplus which met the 
warlike demands of the enemy was the object 
of the embargo upon re-exportation. It re- 
exportation were prohibited only, legitimate 
supplies for home consumption would be 
imported. 

At the beginning of October the State De- 
partment of the United States made a statement 
that food consigned to Holland such as the 


Dutch Government had made subject to an 
embargo would not be treated as contraband, 
and early in Jimuary the Dutch Government 
prohibited tho export of live and dead potdtry, 
and of bread : by the end of the first week in 
January the emborgos. of Italy and Holland 
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were stringent enough to preclude interference 
with conditional contraband bound for those 
countries. In fact, tho British Embassy 
notified the United States that no consignments 
of Qopper for Italy had been detained since 
llecernbor 4. 

To sum up : — the British policy tliroughout 
was directed towards sifting trade which gave 
Germany tho materials for tho prosecution of 
the war from trade wiiicb gave neutral countries 
the materials for commerce. Tho Note from th*i 
United States on December 29, 1914, <hcl not 
attack this principle in th<j lea^t, but was 
confined to the Htatenu^nt that tlio British 
policy had caused great suffering to their 
trade ; that eai’goes laid I)<.‘en intercepted 
upon insiiflicieiit evidence of iiostile destination ,* 
that our methods of visit and searcli wt.-re 
unjustifiable. 

Sir Edward Grey’s reply in two notes ^ 
January 7 and February 10, 191a, met these 
points as follows : 

1. The trade ref urns (quoted above) showed 
that American exports had, in fact, benefited 
by the war, and that theses exports were finding 
their w’ay into Germany. 


2. From August 4 to January 3, of 773 ships 
which cleared from tho United States for 
Holland, Denmark, Nonvay, Sw€)den, Italy, 
only eight ships had been placed in the Trizo 
Court, of w'luch one wm released : only 45 
cargoes had been f>ut in Onirt, in wliolo or in 
part. 

3. With regard to delay in examining cargoes ; 
the new regulation of tho United Stales tJ»at 
manifests should not bo published until 30 
days afUT the vessel had cleared rendered 
more detailed (examination neces.sary : wherever 
an iiinoeeiit owner ^vas aggritjvod he had his 
remedy in the British Courts, and, siiico no 
(daim had liitherto been made, diploinatio 
reprt'seniatiens upon thf' matter w'ere deprtj- 
eaf/f»d : so desirous of avoiding all possible delay 
was the Jiritisli tiovcrninent. that a special 
coiiimitUfti had been formed to avoid I ho 
usual methods of int(*r departmental eorriJ- 
sp(Hideii(‘e. 

4. Granl<‘d that a Ix'lligi'rent had the right 

to visit and search ii(»utral ve.sscls, it followed 
that ho must ho allowed to make such search 
effective, and often this could only bo done in 
port : such extension of tho right iiad precedent 
to support it. ^ 
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' AN OUTPOST. 

British submarine rising to the surface. 

5. Witli n>gard to tho evidence upon which 
vessels had been detained : the universal 
f)raetice of Prize Courts was to put tho burden of 
proving an innocent destination upon the cargo : 
the Proclamation of October 29, 1 9 1 4, w'as, in fact , 
a relaxation of previous policy in this respect. 

6. Tho policy with regard to foodstuffs was 
then defended and instances given of co?i- 
siderato treatment of neutrals by tho Briti.-h 
Covernment. 

Tho British claim to stop supplies entering 
(h'rmany through neutral coiuitries >vas not 
challenged. It was natural that this stoppages 
should cause irritation ; delays unavoidable, 
and soinctiines perhaps avoidable, must occur 
for innocent cargoes under examination: but 
tho main lines of the contraband policy were in 
harmony wnth the principles which have ahvays 
obtained in international law. 

The German war-zono policy w^as announced 
on February 4 ; the British declaration of a 
“ counter-blockade ** by way of reprisals fol- 
lowed on March 1, 1915. The first part of this 
declaration was a comment upon tho submarine « 
policy of the enemy, and an exposition of the 


illegalities contained in that policy ; in this 
connexion it w’ill be quoted later. The opera- 
tive part continued : — “ Her opponents arc, 
therefore, driven to frame retaliatory measures 
in order in their turn to prevent commodities 
of any kind h'om reaching or leaving Gennany. 
These measures will, how’ovcr, be enforced by 
tho British and French Governments without 
risk to neutral ships, or to neutral or non- 
combatant life, and in strict observance of the 
dictates of humanity. 

“Tho Britisli and French Governments will, 
therefore, hold themselves free to detain and 
take into port ships carrying goods of presumed 
enemy destination, ownership, or origin. It is 
not intended to confiscate such vessels ^ or 
cargoes unless they would otherwise be liabh? 
to condemnation. The treatment of vessels 
and cargoes which have sailed before this date 
will not be affected.** 

Kftcct was given to this declaration by an 
Order in Council of March 11, published in the 
(iazetta of March 15, 1915. With regard to 
goods upon neutful ships making for a Gorman 
riestination, it was ordered that no vessel be 
allowed to proceed on a voyage to a German 



IN THE NORTH SEA. 
A mine-laydr at work. 





HELt) UP SINGE THE OUTBREAK OF THE WAR. 
German goods intended for England at Rotterdam. 


port. Unl<\ss a pass was given allowing flic 
cargo to Jiiako for a noutral market, tJio goods 
were to be tJiseliarged in a Hritisli port, and 
handed back to tlie owner \ipon such terms as 
the Prize Court should think fit, provided tlie 
Crown did not n'quisition Ihem for its own 
use. If the cargi> had an eueiny dostinalion, 
but was not to be actually ilischarged at a 
German, but at a neutral, port, similar treat- 
ment was to be applied. 

With regard to goods making their exit 
from Germany, whctii(?r they w(»re laden 
in the vessel at a Germfin or a neutral port, 
they were to be discharged at a British port. 
They could then bo requisitioned by the Crown 
if necessary, or they could bo detained, or they 
could be sold by direction of the Court. The 
proceeds wore to remain in Court until tho 
conclusion of peace, unless before the date of the 
order the goods had become tho property of a 
neutral. If it were neutral property, it might 
oJso be released upon application by the proper 
Officer of the Crown. 

Any special claims by persons interested in 
goods detained could bo preferred by pro- 
ceedings in the Prize Court, but if the goods 
would have been liable to condemnation aa 
contraband they were to remain liable. 

If any country declared that no commerce 


fk»stincd for, or making exit from German yf 
or of German ownei’ship, should enjoy tho 
protection of its flag, relaxations might be 
rruuio in the application of the order to its 
morchantmen. 

In order to mitigate the interference with 
neutral shipping as far as Avas possible, in- 
structions wopo issued giving a wide discretion 
in tho treatment to be accorded to particular 
x essels os each case arose. 

Tho position wliieh confronted tho British 
Govermnont towards the end of Febniary, 
1915, was a difficult one. Germany hod been 
luird hit by tho British contraband ptilicy, and 
had entered upon a course of reprisals, tho 
exurct effect of wliicli no one could foresee. At 
least, it w'os designed to induce a modus vwendi 
by which the British Governmpnt should rtdax 
its contraband policy in return for a cessation 
of tho submarine policy ; probably it was 
seriously hoped that England would be defi- 
nitely cut off from supplies. The illegality 
and the inhumanity of this policy certainly 
called for stringent measures, and, with command 
of the seas at our disposal, it was natural that 
the aim of British policy should be to cut off 
Germany in her turn from all commerce what- 
soever, whether in contraband goods or not. 
By virtue of the right to capture private property 
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iii Ma, thif> had already been done in eo far as 
Gennan vossols could bo used for transport. 

Siicli veMsels had either bi^eii captured or 
driven to remain in German or neutral ports. 
It remained to deal with neutral vessels and 
with cornmerco [)rocceding through neutral 
ports. 

Th:3 recognized mode of effecting sucli a 
commercial isolation of the enemy is by a 
blockade, and there are certain primary prin- 
ciples which define the legal position in a perfect 
blockade — (i.) the blockade must bo made in fact 
effective by a sufficient show of force ; (li.) the 
blockade must not extend to neutral ports ; 
(iii.) the blockade must operate iinxmrtially 
against all neutrals. 

It is clear that the obstacle to declaring a 
perfect blockacle was t he trade across the Baltic 
to Oermany through Norway and Sweden. 
Before the British submarine activities in the 
Baltic began there was no pretence to blockade 
that i^ortion of the German coast line. Trade 
from America, as wo shall see, could be cut off 
from approaching Germany through these 
neutral coimtrios by an ax3|:)]ication of the 
doctrine of continuous voyage ; but oven then 
the home produce of Norway and Sweden had 
access to Germany, so that America could 
complain that she was cut off from trade 
which w'os left open to these favoured neutrals. 
Hence a broad measure of reprisals was de- 
clared without notifying a complete blockade, 
such as was notified on February 23, 1915, 
against the coast of German East Africa, 
or on April 24 against the coast of the 
Cameroon?. 

' American opinion, already irritated by the 
necessary and legitimate interference with trade 
in our efforts to stop contraband, received this 
measure of rex^risals with anxiety and dis- 
approval. The feeling was that American 
trade was being illegally interfered with, 
and it did not seem to l)e appreciated that liad 
a perfect blockade been declared the penalties 
of confiscation would have been much harsher 
than the policy of buying up the cargoes or 
handing them back to the neutral ow'ner. 

Mr. Balfour, on March 29, 1915, defended the 
British policy on the basis of the law of reprisals. 
He argued that intomational law demands 
obedience from all parties or its binding effect 
would be only to load the dice in favour of the 
disobedient. When rules of international law 
thus break down, Gtovemments are thrown 
back upon the laws of morality, and reprisals 


are justified. Did it follow that such retalia- 
tion would be free from all limitation, where 

tlic? acts which called for it were inhuman ? 

“Assuredly not, I preach no such doctrine. 
Those things wore brutal and barbarous before 
the law of nat ions took formal shape ; they 
would remain brutal and barbarous if the law 
of nations fell into desuotudo. Germany would 
indeed have no right to complain of retaliation 
in kind, but this would not justify us in des- 
cending to her level. The policy w^hich I am 
defending has no resemblance to this. It 
violates no deep ethical instincts ; it is in 
harmony with the spirit of international law ; 
it is more regardful of neutral interests than the 
accepted rules of blockade ; nor is the injur v 
which it is designed to inflict on the enemy of 
a different character from that inflicted by an 
ordinary blockade. And, lastly, it is a reply 
to an attack which is not only illegal but 
immoral ; and, if some reply be legitimate and 
necessary, can a bettor one be devised ? *’ 

As a measure of rejmsals, therefore, British 
policy w^as humane and considerate towards 
neutrals, and it is difficult to deny that there was 
just cause for reprisals. The United States 
adopted the position that reprisals conferred no 
right upon a belligerent to interfere with neutral 
rights, and it will be seen that, in answer to 
the German claim that the war-zone constituted 
reprisals against our policy in regard to con- 
traband, the United States adopted the same 
position. This raises a difficult point in 
theory, and it would seem better to lay down 
no absolute doctrine as universally applicable. 
It may surely be said that no policy of reprisals 
is justified w^hich involves loss of neutral life 
and absolute destruction of neutral jiroperty. 
Even assuming to tho contrary of what we have 
previously concluded, that Germany was jus- 
tified in adopting reprisals against the British 
contraband policy, there can be no doubt that the 
loss of life, particularly of American life, upon 
tho Lusitania w^as not legitimately included in 
those rexirisals. The British I'eprisals were of 
a radically different nature. I’hey ap^iroxi- 
mated within a very narrow margin to a legal 
blockade, and by way of set off to the slight 
illegality there was more favourable treatment 
ol neutrals tlian that which would have resulted 
from a blockade. There was no loss of life op 
deatruction of property involved. If, then, it is 
correct to assume that there was just cause for 
reprisals in the inhuman methods of Germany, 
can it not be said tbm waa a. n|^t to 
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The ** field ” of a peritoope— the marks denote measurements by which the distance of the ship can 

be gauged. 


fnterfere to some extent with neutrals in adopt- 
ing tnose reprisals ? 

The British “counter-blockade” vindicated 
the rights of neutrals as well as the rights of the 
British; it follows therefore that neutrals 
should not judge it by the same standards as it 
would have to bo judged by if there were no * 
cause for reprisals. Neutrals could be expected 
to bear some measure of the burden in this 


vindication if that burden were proportionate 
to the violation of their rights. * 

The violation of neutral right by the war- 
zone had been gross and inhuman. The 
measure of reprisals, os Mr. Balfour pointed 
out, was more favourable to neutrals than the 
law of blockade, and otherwise it amounted;^ 
practically to a blocdmde. Surely there ynm 
.here no cause for protest. 
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LIFE-SAVING DRILL ON BOARD A HOSPITAL SHIP. 


f 

Sucli ayiTipathetic trcatniont of roprisals doea 
not involve a brmeh of neat^ftlit3^ A neutral 
owes certain duties to the belligerents — e.g., to 
intern armed forces which cross its boundaries ; 
not to allow tho equifiment of hostile expedi- 
tions upon its territory or in its ports ; but 
there is no duty to enforce rights in respect of 
trade to the enemy country. 

Although the counter-blockade was justifiable 
as a ine.isurc of reprisals, tlio main defence set 
forth ill the Hritish communications to America 
procei'ded upon tho fact that the policy was 
substantially within the law of blockade. Tho 
two steps in this defence are simply as follow's : 
(i.) It is recognized that a blockade may cut oft* 
all commerce from tho enemy : and it is further 
recognized that neutral ports must not be used 
for fraudulently ex-'afting tho blockade. This 
is the* doctrine of continuous voyage wliich 
was explained in coiuiexion with, contraband. 
ComnwTce may be interei^pted on its way to a 
neutral port if it is ultimately destined for tho 
enemy by further transport on sea or land. 

It is true that the Declaration of London 
excluded this in the case of blockade, but it was 
not law, and the application of the doctrine to 
blockade in the American Ci\il War was un- 
doubtedly such as to establish it firmly in the 


law, especially as it was acquiesced in by the 
British Government. 

Tho case of the steamship Neelies raised tho 
point. She was “of American register, sailing 
from Rotterdam to a port of the United States, 
carrying a general cargo,** of German origin, so 
that she was within tlie terms of tho Order in 
Council of March 11, 1915. She was brought 
into London and compelled to discharge. 

Tho American Note of April 2 had tolsen up 
tho curious position that the doctrine of con- 
tinuous voyage* was not applicable to a blockade, 
but the American precedents in the Civil War 
were decisive on this. If a cargo destined to 
break blockade by entrance into the blockaded 
area may be seized on its way to a neutral port, 
then equally a cargo making exit from a 
blockaded area may be seized, even if it be 
shipped from a neutral port. A blockade is 
broken outwards, as well as inwards. 

To seize commerce entering or making exit 
from Germcuiy by way of neutral ports was, 
therefore, well within recognized principles. 

(ii.) The second step in the defence of British 
policy was this : that at no period of the blockade 
w^as it attempted to do more than stop com* 
mercial intercourse with Germany. It was 
always the desire of the British Government to 
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sift the trade for homo consumption in neutral 
countries from the trade destined for Germany, 
just as before March 1 it had been their desire 
to sift tlie trade in contraband. 

Sir Jldward (;!rc;y, in liis Note of July 23, 19i.“>, 
emphasized this: “ We are taking the utmost, 
possible can? not to interfere witli eominere.e 
genuinely destined for or pror*oedirig from 

neutral countries If wv. are successful in 

tlje efforts we are making to distinguisb la tween 
tho commerce of neiitra.l aiuf enemy eountrio-, 
tliere will be no substantial inlerfta-cmji? witii 
tho trado of noutral ])orls, oxct'pt in so far a-s 
they constitute ports <.>f access t<» .md o^it fr.)i!i 
tlicj enemy territory.'’ 

In the ea..^(} of eont rahand cmbarcM upon 
n^-ox porta tion rendered ])ossil)lo a lex', -^tl^)gcut 
policy of exjimiuaiion upi>n the j>urt ol iJ.c 
Ih’itislt authorities. Tliis pohey was dcNclupi • I 
in (»rd('r to mitigate i?ieo!i\ cnieiu’e to neutral 
innoet'iit ea.rgoes. 'I'lu' Net he^]af^d.'^ f)\evNca.s 
'J’rust may 1 m‘ taken as a ly|.»e of this d» \flnp. 
merit. H Wius a recei\ing agency under heavy 
bonds not to allmv export t<.) (.hainany of I lie 
commodities it was Jillowi‘d to ri‘e.ei\e. de- 
fective though it [irovcd to be. this cut ting 
off of re-ex[)ortatioii was ealculatcxl to erisur<‘ 
that gjiods entering lu^iitral countries \Nould 
be such tts were* genuinely intended for laane 
oonsiim[)t ion, ami was a k'gitirnutej method hy 
which noutmls could secure the lc*ast delay to 
innocent cargoes. 


It will be remeinbcred that in the declaration 
of Briti.sh policy, and the Order in Council of 

larch 11, tlie British Govcnihient had assumed 
tlio rig! it to take goods of German ownership 
out of neutral vessc'Is. This, of course, would 
at first sight sooin to violate tlio famous rule 
— free ships, fr*<e gootls — wliich luul been 
foniially dcel.ared in tfie Declaration of Paris, 
isr»(*. Ihit the wnrds of iho Doclanition, “ Tho 
neutral dag covits enemy's goods, with tho 
exception of contraband of war ” did not limit 
right"* '»t bloi Uade. and with a very cxU*ndod 
(••.iu r.ihautl did not limit largo rights of 
t ;u<*h. rhe TTiiiled States, howovor, made the 
(»i*ili r tiu? suhj<‘et (*f a protf'st, and in reply 
the IhinVh tJnveriuuent derdarerl their policy. 
Alter hint in*! tliai, since tht? United States hiwl 
not raiitii'd (lie Declaration, it was not binding 
helvveen her aiul Gi'eat iiritain, Sir lidw’urd 
< Jrey arinoiitieed that it was not the policy of 
f’a < .'overnment to take Get'iuan goods as such 
*>ui. of neutral dhps, but that German ownership 
\va.fi only usimI as strong evidence of enemy 
*Migiii and <lesl iruit ion. Tho Declaration of 
I’ari.*^ was therefore not iiivolvi.d, but the 
geiuavd law of blockade. 

d'he hritish [loiicy caused a curious agitation 
u}>ori the subject of cotton. Jh'foi*© the 
bluckado was developed the American cotton 
trade* liad been lim’d hit by the war, altlioiigii 
it was not declared contraband. When tho 
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blockade was developed, cotton fell within its 
scope, and, although the treatment accorded to 
cotton cargoes was much more favourable than 
the law either of contraband or blockade would 
have rendered possible, the depression in the 
cotton trade was put to the account of the 
British Government, without any consideration 
of the fact that on plain principle cotton might 
be declared liable to confiscation os contraband, 
since it had become of immense importance 
for warlike purposes. 

The Government had a difficult path to 
follow. The cotton industry was of peculiar 
strength in America, supporting millions of tho 
population, and providing exports far above 
any other single industry. The farmers had to 
pay their way from crop to crop, and the 
failure to dispose of a crop would at once bring 
financial distress. As a community giving the 
tone to opinion in tho South, they were o£)en 
in their distress to tho appeals of agitators 
encouraged by sympathisers with Germany. 
If they could but find some object upon which 
to concjmtraic their anger, a current of Ameri- 
can opinion \vould be created with which that 
object w’ould have to reckon. That object 
became tho British Government. 

Under tho policy of the blockade, cotton 
seized as being ultimately destined for Germany 
would either bo restored to tho owner, or, if 
requisitioned, paid for. On May 18, 1915, the 
Washington correspondent of The Times noted 
that £2,500,000 worth of cotton was in deten- 
tion. This was security for 90 days loans to 
the farmers, so that it would be poor consola- 
tion to them to have it returned after delay 
during which repayment became due*. During 
June and July America was becoming seriously 
disturbed at the British policy. Tho mcat- 
packers had only withdrawn a deputation late 
in May, when assured tliat negotiations were 
being conducted on their behalf ; in June a 
deputation of importers to the Secretary of 
State alleged that £10,000,000 of goods were 
shut up in Rotterdam, though not contraband ; 
in July the United States registered a caveat 
that the British Prize Court findings were not 
accepted. 

Tho general feeling began to develop that 
cotton should bo made contraband. It had not 
been touched upon the outbreak of war until 
the blockade was established by Order in Coimcil 
of March 11, 1915 and, since it was clearly 
the British policy to interfere with it, it was 
felt that such interference ought legally to be 
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flofined. A blockade was not technically in 
force, and to make cotton contraband seemed a 
likely mode of settling the matter. In spite of 
repeated assurances that the British Govern- 
ment would have no further powers of stopping 
cotton as contraband than by virtue of the 
Order in Coiincil, the policy found considerable 
support at homo, and cotton was at length de- 
clared contraband towards the end of August. 
The Foreign Oflice accompanied the declaration 
with a memorandum to tho ofl'cct that the 
figm*es for the imports of cotton into Soimdi- 
navian coimtrios and Holland led to the in- 
ference that since IMuy 1 (Jlermany had not 
received any conaidorablo stipply through those 
countries, so tliat it was not expected that tho 
declaration would lead to any appreciable 
disadvantage in the position of exporters. 

\Vhat(iver odd preeedoiils may bo rak<*fl up, 
there was no doubt that on principle cotton 
might be inatlo contraband ; and the op[)osition 
to making it contraband on the part of the 
legal advisors of the Jiriiish (hivernmont 
requires much just ifioul ion. 'I’lie Declaration 
of London was against it, hut this uu.s on the 
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foi)ting tJiat the framers of that non prophetic 
document fatuously considered that cotton 
ct)uld nut he of use in war: they thought 
similarly as to hides, rubher and nx'tallic' 
ores. Under any conditions it was an article 
of use both in peace and War ; under eon- 
«titions as they were in August, lOlT), it. was' 
an article which would be used primaiil^’ for 
war, so that it was legitimately made absolute 
contraband. 

To sum up the whole position as to tlu? 
quasi blockade : 

(i.) As a measure of reprisals it was called 
for ; it wcus not disproportionate to the offenee 
which produced it, and it operated favoiurably 
towards neutrals w'ho had suffered gravely by 
the enemy’s offence. 

(ii.) As a measure of blockade, in its earlier 
stages, the only defect was that home produce 
of Norway and Sweden might find markets 
where America could not; in its later stages 
British submarine efforts in the Baltic mode it 
certainly as effective as the vast blockade of 
the Sduthem States by the American Govern- 
ment in the Civil War. , The doctrine of con- 
tinuous voyage was correctly applied, since 
every effort was made to distinguish neutral 
commerce which was genuine from the surplus 
which was destined for Germany. 

The British policy has now been traced in 


its n lation to rifiitral Stntos. Tho main prin- 
ciple underlying that policy was that neiitraj^ 
hail no claim to tradci which accrued to them by 
reason of the war if that tratlp was of assistance 
to the eiu'iiiy. This justified the cletennination 
to .stop all contraband entering neutral countries 
in bO far tia it was not required for homo con- 
sumption in those countries. Kvon. though con- 
traband wa« conditional, and consisted of 
articles which might bo used for peaceful in- 
dustry, the high state ot organization in 
Germany, and the fact that at the opening of 
the tw^entieth century war was waged by 
nations rather than by armies, justified this 
policy being extended to conditional contra- 
band. The same principles underlay the 
development of tho blockade policy. 

If the policy of contraband was justified as 
against neutrals, it was all the more so os against 
Germany. Barly in Feliruary, 1916, however, 
it was declared that the British policy called for 
repiisals, and on February 8 notice was given 
that from February 18 onwards the waters of 
Britain and the west coast of France would be 
a zoMe of war. A memorandum from Berlin 
in February gave clear indication of what the 
policy was to be. “Just as England has 
designated the area between Scotland and 
Korw'ay as an area of war, so Germany now 
declares all the waters surrounding Great 
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EXAMINING SUSPICIOUS GRAFT. 
British bluejackets boarding a sailing ship. 


Hritain and Indand, including t)ic entire Eng- 
lish Cliannel, os an area of war, thus proceeding 
against tho shipping of the enemy. For this 
purpose, beginning from February 18, 1915, it 
will endeavour to destroy every enemy mer- 
chant sliip tliat is foimd in this area of war, 
without its alwa^'s being possible to avert tho 
peril that thus threatens persons and cargoes. 
Neutrals are therefore warned against fiu*ther 
entrusting crows and passengers and wares to 
such ships. Their attention is also called to 
the fact that it is advisable for their shj[)s to 
avoid entering tliis area, for even though the 
Gorman naval forces have instructions to avoid 
violence to neutral shi[)s in so far as they are 
recognizable, in view of the misuse of neutral 
flags ordered by the British Government, and 
the contingencies of naval warfare, their be- 
coming victims of an attack directed against 
enemy ships camiot always be averted. At 
tho same time it is especially noted that 
sliipping north of the Shetland Islands in the 
eastern area of the Nortli Sea, and in a strip of 
at least 30 miles in width along the Netherland 
ccasts, is not in peril.*’ 


This was a ruthless speculative effort to 
neutralize legitimately ctequired British naval 
supremacy by illegitimate use of mines and 
submarines. By w'ay of general comment upon 
the German policy, the British declaration of 
March 1 may bo quoted ; — “ Germany has 
declared that the English Chaniu*!, tho north 
and west coasts of France, and the waters 
round tho British Isles are a ‘ war area,* and has 
oilicially notified that * all enemy sliips found 
in that area will bo d(»stroyed, and tliat neutral 
vessels may be exposed to danger.’ This is 
in effect a claim to torpedo at sight, without 
regard to tho safety of the crew or passengers, 
any merchant vessel under any flag. As it is 
not in tho power of the German Admiralty tq 
maintain any surface craft in these waters, tliis 
attack can only be delivered by submarine 
agency. Tho law and custom of nations in 
regard to attacks on commerce have always 
presumed that the first duty of tho captor of a 
merchant vessel is to bring it bc^fore a I’rize 
Court, w'hero it may bo tried, who. o the regu- 
larity of tlio capture may bo cliallengod, and 
w^hero neutrals may recover their cargoes. The 
sinking of ])rizes is in itself a questionable act, 
to be resorted to only in extraordinary circum- 
stances, and after xjrovision luis been made 
for the safety of all the crew or passengers (if 
there are passengers on board). The responsi- 
bility for discriminating between neutral and 
enemy vessels, and betw een neutral and enemy 
cargo, obviously rests with the attacking shi[), 
whose duty it is to verify the status and 
character of the vessel and cargo, and to preserve 
all pa|>crs before sinking or even cafjturing it. 
So also is the humane duty of providing for the 
safety of the crew's of merchant vessels, whether 
neutral or enemy, an obligation upon every 
belligerent. It is upon this basis that all 
previous discussions of the law for regulating 
warfare at sea have proceeded. 

“ A German submarine, however, fulflls none 
of these obligations. She enjoys no local 
command of tho w'atcrs in which she operates. 
She does not take her caj^tures within the 
jurisdiction of a Prize Court. She carries no 
prize crew which she can put on board a prize. 
She uses no effective means of discriminating 
between a neutral and an enemy vessel. She 
does not receive on board for safety the crew 

of the vessel she sinks. Her methods of w'orf^ 

• 

are, therefore, entirely outside the scope of any 
of the international instruments regulating opera- 
tions against commerce in time of war. The 
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Gennan declarntion substitutes indi«criniiimte 
destruction for regulated capture.” No bettc^r 
statement of the legal position could btt desired. 

Germany alleged that slio could not visit 
and search because our merchantmen vvc're 
armed, and saihui under neutral flags, so 
that a submarine would be deslrc/yed which 
attempted such action. Fiu'thor, it is f‘l<vi.r 
that a .submarine could not tow captures into 
port, especially under the nose of the enemy 
navy. Further, it is clear that .she could not 
provide for the safety of passengers tuid crew . 
Two verdicts are possible, i‘itlier i hat the 
inherent di8abiljtic.s of the submarine iv]e;t.sr({ 
her from existing obligations or that they wiso 
suclrthat she stiould desi.st from f>prnitions for 
which she was unfitted. “ Tiie fuiulameiital 
^•rror of the German position,” said the A'ca’ 
York Worlds “ ls tht) Jissuieptiou that .‘'Uh 
marine.s have peculijir rights by reiwai of their 
disabilitie.s as commerce dcstroy<'rs.” 

The conduct of tlie submarine polic\ involv ed 
the CcTiuan Govt'niment in a eoiitroversy uitti 
the United States of a diftenait na-ture from 
the contemporaneous discussion between that 


Power and Groat Britain. Whereas tho basis 
of one was the interference with trade, the tjosis 
of the 4)tiior was interference with tho elemen- 
tary freedom to live of non-('omhatants and 
laailraU Tht‘ (h^rmaii Government attempted 
to hariK'ss itself to neutral irritation against 
British interference with trade, but without 
success, Althougli at a ecrtairi stage of the 
proctH‘diiigs I he Americviu ( iovernnicnt showed 
a willifignes'- tt* in-lp Jiie l.K’lligeroiits to a modiLs 
nrcud' Mich a.'N that footl la* allowed lO enter 
<Iernrauy in n l nrn for the relaxation of the 
submariih* p‘.*Iicy, this was not allowed to 
interfere with the infiin issue between the two 
Governments. 'J’he announcement of tin* 
German policy wn.s immediately follow'txl by 
a w.irning Xotc from the United 8lii.t<*s that 
-he would iiold (Jermaiiy fo a strTct aecounta 
hilily for illi'gal acts wliich might be committed. 
At the same tinu' a Note was sent to Great 
Britain voicitig neutral feeling on tho advice 
given by the* Britisli Government that the use 
<»f till* neutral tlag .should be adopted as a ruse 
to cseape tlie attentions of the submarine. 
J’ho ground taken by the Brili.sli Government 
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was that it was only tho neglect of the duty 
to visit and search by the submarine which 
would jeopardize neutral safety. 

I’he Gorman reply \^'as somewhat difficult to 
analyse owing to its dis(;onnected nature. The 
sore point was clearly that the British naval 
power had cut off contraband from Germany, 
while ensuring its entrance into England. 
Complaint was made tliat neutrals had not 
enforced a more lenient British policy. It now 
became plain that the primary aim of the 
submarine policy was two-fold : to induce the 
United States to cease trade with Great Britain 
in contraband which the condition of German 
naval power did not allow Germany legitimately 
to intercept ; and, further, to induce Great 
Britain, at the instance of the Unit^ States, 
to relax her policy with regard to conditional 
contraband, especially foodstuffs. During 
these February discussions the Wilhelmina 
case . was pending, and Germany had stated 
that food imported from America should only 
be used ^ for the civilian population. The 
terrorization produced by the submarine policy 
was calculated to lead to a more favourable 


THE NORWEGIAN SHIP “BELRIDGR,” 

Being towed to Thame§ Haven after being struck 
by a torpedo from a German submarine. The 
smaller picture shows the name painted on the^side 
of the vessel. 

state of affairs than German naval power had 
enabled her to achieve. 

Towards tho end of February, 1915, tho 
United States suggested a modus mimdi on 
tho following lines : — The use of mines to bo 
restricted to the clafeS of anchored mines for de- 
fensive purposes ; submarines to visit and 
search in the proper manner ; tho use of tho 
neutral flag as a ruse to cease ; Great Britain to 
allow foodstuffs to enter Germany consigned to 
receiving agencies who should distribute to the 
civil population only. A moment’s reflection 
will show that Great Britain would have gained 
nothing by such a policy. Germany required 
that British merchantmen should bo imarmed, 
so that after due visit and .search of on un- 
protected vessel she would have simk it, if 
British, and justified her conduct by the 
inability of a submarine to take a prize into 
Court. In spite of this,' Germany replied that 
not only foodstuffs but raw materials must be 
allowed to have free access through neutral 
countries. Evidently more faith was put in 
the submarine than results ultimately justified. 

Meanwhile,, neutral shipping was coming 
within the scope of submarine activity. Up 
to the end of the first week in April the 
Norwegian ships Begin and Nor had been 
sunk ; the Belridge was torpedoed near Folke- 
stone, but managed to reach the Downs, while, 
on the other hand, the Gazelle had been searched 
and allowed to go. The Hanna, of Sweden, was 
sunk without warning, with loss of life. The 
Dutch ship Zevenbergen was attacked by 
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aircraft, the Mecklonberg was chased by an 
armed trawler, the Medea was sunk off Beachy 
Head after removal of the crew. The A.N. 
Hansen, of Denmark, was searched and allowed 
to go, and the l^ortuguese Douro was sunk near 
the Bristol Channel. 

Neutrals uerc not only affected through 
their shipping, but by refison of their presence 
upon British vessels. Four ships, ntta<'ked in 
the war-zone, figured pre-eminently in the 
Notes between Germany and tlie United Stai<'s. 
The second paragraph of the Note from the 
United States to Germany, following upon the 
sinking of the Lusitania, was as follows : ^'ho 
sinking of the British passenger steamer Fa.lal)a 
by a German submarine on March ‘JS, liirougli 
which Mr. J^oon C. Thrasher, an American 
citi/cn, was drowned, the attack on April 2S 
on the American vessel Cushing by a German 
aeroplane, the torpedoing on JMay 1 of (he 
American vessel Giilflight by a Gorman sub- 
marine, as tho result of wbieh two or mon* 
Americans met their death, and finally the 
torpedoing and sinking of the Lusitania con- 
stitute a series of events which tho Government 
of tho United States lias observed with growing 
concern, distress and amazement.” In tho case 
of the Giilflight no warning was given ; in the 
case of the Lusitania no warning was given ; in 
the case of the Falaba some warning, the extent 
of which was disputed* was given. ^Germany 
considered that the illegal notification of 



February 8 that neutrals enteied the war-zone 
at their own risk was sufficient. In the case 
of the Tjisitania thw was reinforced by on 
advertisement emanating from the German 
Embassy in tho United Statues, to the effect 
that neutral citizens travelled in tho war-zone 
at their own risk. SuqIi was the conduct of an 
Embassy whose Government had formally 
a^^serted the right of its citizens to travol 
unmolested. Tho first American Note repu- 
diated the validity of tho w'arning addressed 
to neutrals on February 8 along with tho 
proelai nation of the W(u*-zono, and, in agroo- 
ment with tho comments upon that policy 
contained in tho declaration of the British 
eonntcr-bloekade, reprcsentwl that the objection 
to (bo siibmariiK} policy was tha» “practical 
impossibility of employing Hubinarincs in the 
destruction of commerce w’itJiout disrogiwding 
those rules of fairness, reason, justice and 
liumatiity which all modern opinion regards as 
ii iiporativc.” Three things w ere ‘ ‘ confidently ex- 
pected ” of the Gcmian Government : disavowal 
of tho acts complained of ; reporation ; immedi- 
ate steps to prevent the recurrence of-the acts. 

Tho German rejily still liarj^xid upon tho 
theme that these acts of terrorization would 
ccoso if the British contraband policy were 
relaxed by the mediation of the United States. 
The Falaba attack was justified on the ground 
that the vessel sought to escape and was calling 
for assistance. Tho Lusitantia attack was 
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THE TORPEDOING OF THE “FALABA.” 
The German submarine as seen from the ** Falaba." 
Smaller picture : Passenf^ers clinging to an upturned 
boat. « ' 



justified on various grounds : that she had 
special guns mounted and was» in fact, on 
auxiliary cruiser; that she carried Canoduui 
troops ; that she carried munitions. 

The second American Note of June 11, 1915, 
had no difficulty in disposing of these excuses. 
The Falaba was entitled to attempt an escape, 
provided that she did not use armed violence 
in so doing. The Lusitania was not anned, 
nor being used as a transport, nor had she on 
‘ illegal cargo, nor was she a naval vessel, since 
she cleared as a merchantman. 

Apart, however, from these defences, ‘*the 


sinking of passenger ships involves principles 
of hiinittiiity which throw into the backgroimd 
any special circumstances of detail.*’ Apart 
from any other consideration, the Note con- 
tinued, these principles of humanity, and tho 
laws of which they are the source, throw a 
grave responsibility upon a Govemnif*nt which 
betrays them. The rights of neutral citizens 
flowing from these laws are unafTocted by any 
grievance which a belligerent may have against 
his enemy. Assurances are again demanded 
that similar occurrences shall not happen again, 
the representations being made “ very earnestly, 
very solemnly.” INlr. Bryan, who had signed 
the first Note to Germany, resigned, since he 
could not reconcile tho terms of the Note with 
the policy he had adopted with regard to the 
peaceful settlement of international differences. 

The German rejoinder of July 8, 1915, will 
always rank as one of the most curious diplo- 
matic documents in history. British treatment 
of contraband for Germany is again put forward 
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as tho justification of Germany’s treatment of 
neutrals, but from reading tho document one 
would gather that a British submarine liad 
• torpedoed the liner. The Note declares that 
Germany has ever been solicitous for proper 
treatment of non-combatants, and tho freedom 
of tho seas, and tho rights of neutrals, and 
continues : “ Tlu* case of the Lusitania shows 
with horrible clearness to what jeopardizing 
of human lives the maimer of conducting war 
employed }jy our adv’^ersaries leads.” Tho 
curious document ended with an equally curious 
offer : tliat neutral passenger steamers, carrying 
no contraband, should be allowed a free passage 
• through the war-zone if notified sufTiciently in 
advance, and further, that if necessary, free 
passage uould be extei\ded to four enemy 
passenger steamers, if thase were placed under 
the American ffag. 

Late in July the third American Note 
' appeared. The possibilities of discussion were 
apparently exhausted ; there was nothing 
more to bo said. The Note emphatically 
refused Germany’s policy of saddling respon- 
sibility upon the British Government, and 
that was tho main point so far as British 
policy was concerned. The Note inexplic- 
ably receded from the earlier p^osition that 
submarines could not operate against commerce 
while obeying the principles of law and 
humanity. This surrender of the earlier posi- 
tion was based upon ” events of the pasl two 


months,” but what events precisely these were 
does not appear. A disavowal was again asked 
for ; and the warning added that a repetition 
of these occurrences w^ould bo treated as 
deliberately imfriendly. 

With this Note it ' became clear to the 
German Government that the British maritime 
policy could not be attc^ked by the indirect 
method of violating neutral rights and then 
directing neutral sentiment against the British 
Government. Any minor points that (-Jermany 
chose to assert — e,gl, that the Lusitania carried 
five thousand packages of munitions, do not 
alter tho main judgment of tho policy of tho 
war-zono. As an attempt to deprive ttio 
British Government of the fruits of its maritime 
strength it failed, and it failed to embroil tho 
British with the American Government. The 
subseipient development of the policy, •the 
torpedoing of the Arabic and the sinking of 
tho Hesperian, the attitudo of concession 
developed by Gc^rmany os tho British began 
successfully to cope with the submarines, 
belong to another chapter. 

In January, 1916, tho British Government 
issued as- a White Paper a statement of tho 
” Measures adopted to intercept the sea-borne 
commerce of Germany ” with the intention of 
showing ” the manner in which the sea power of 
the British Empire has been used during the 
present war for tho purpose of intercepting 
flermany’s imports and exports.” The Memo- 
randum showed that ** up to tho time of the 
present war ” there had been three methods of 
dealing with the coimncrce of the oiiomy— 
namely : ( 1 ) tho capture of. contraband of vrai 
on neutral ships ; (2) the capture of enemy 
property at sea ; and (3) a blockade by which 
all access to the coast of the enemy is cut off. 
The capture of enemy property at sea was 
limited by the Declaration of Paris of 1856, 
which exempted from capture enemy goods 
other than contraband on neutral ships. In 
fact, up to March, 1916, the British Govern- 
ment relied exclusively on the right to capture 
contraband. The Memorandum goes on to deal 
with the theory of contraband, to state that 
tho British Govermnent has never challenged 
the doctrine of continuous voyage, but, in 
order to secure uniformity of procedure among 
the Allies, the rules of the Declaration of 
London were, as wo have seen, adopted by 
France and England, \rith certain modifications, 
such as the application of the doctrine of con- 
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tiiiuous voyage to conditional Contraband 
under circumstances already related. The rules 
of the Declaration of London so modified 
enabled the British Government to deal with 
contraband intended to be discharged in a 
neutral port in a number of cases, but “there 
was no power to seize articles of conditional 
contraband if they could not be shown to be 
destined for the enemy Government or its 
armed forces, or non-contraband articles, even 
if they were on their way to a port in Germany, 
and there was no jiower to stop German ex- 
ports.” In March, 1915, Geriuuny having laid 
lierself open to reprisal, “ t he Allied Govern- 
ments tlien decided to stop all )»oo<ls which could 
be proved to bfi going to, or coming from, 
(hTinany.” Tlu* Mcmoramluni goes on to say: 
‘‘The state of things produced is, in clTcct, a 
l)lo(‘kadc, ada))t(‘d to tht! conditions of modern 
war and (^oimm^rcc, th(’ oidy difference in 
oj)cration being tliat the goods seized nro not 
necessarily eonfisealt-d.” It was s(H*n tliat the 
stoppage of the enemy's exjiort trade and the 
consequent power of the enemy to estahlisli 
iieiitriil cn‘dits was all-import aid , and it was 
found easy by th<j system of eertiticates of 
origin to identify arti<‘l<‘s of enemy origin. TJic 
method was so effective that, according to the 
latest returns (those tVir Sept<aiiht'r, 1915) 
available when tlu^ Memorandnin was issued, 
“over 92 per cent, of the German exports to 
the .Ignited States of America have been 
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stoppc’d.” Moreover, miudi of the remaining’ 
H per <‘ent. consists of goods allowed through 
on tlie ground that tliey “ had boon either paid 
for prior to” March 1, 1915, “or ordered 
I M ‘fore (hat flate on tcTins which rendered the* 
iH'Utral ])urcliaHt‘r liable to pay whether the 
goods r(‘aehed him or not.” In .such cases it 
injured tlie emany and beiii^fitod neutrals to 
allows tlie goods to pass. Had the goods been 
stofiped the enemy could luive recovered the 
price and retained goods worth (to the end of 
1915) about £3,000,000. 

But the problem of German imports was. 
more complicated. The proof of destination 
necessiirily demanded by the British and other 
Prize Courtis had become a matter of great 
complexity. The goods were universally con- 
signed to neutral jjorts and the ships' papers 
conveyed “ no suggestion as to their ultimate' 
destination.” Times hod greatly changed since 
the days of the American Civil War. “ The 
conditions of modern commerce offer almost 
infinite opportunities of concealing the real 
nature of a transaction, and every device wliich 
the ingenuity of the persons concerned, or their 
lawyers, could suggest has been employed to 
give to shipments intended for Germany the 
appearance .of genuine transactions with a 
neutral country.” In fact, the same difficulty 
existed in a very acute form during the 
Napoleonic Wars, and was the subject of 61 oen 
consideration by Lord Stowell. It was not 
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so new as the author of the Memorandum 
appeared to think. But it was on an infinitely 
larger scale, and the Allied Governments had 
to discover a test of destination to distinguish 
goods intended for the enemy from goods 
intended for neutral consumption. A Contra- 
band Committee sitting at the F,oreign Office 
in close touch with the Admiralty, the Board 
of Trade and War Trade Department dealt 


THE BRITISH LINER “APPAM” CAP- 
TURED BY THE GERMANS, JAN. 15, 1916. 
View of the item of the S.S« Appam,” showing 
the German Naval EnaifSn flying. 

Bottom picture : One of the crew of the ** Moewe." 

with the case, and in all cases where informa- 
tion showed goods to be suspect tlie goods were 
stopped. “ Nearly every ship on her way to 
Scandinavian or Dutch ports ** was stopped, 
taken into a British port and her cargo 
closely scrutinized, and all really suspect 
articles placed in the Prize Court, while articles 
of a more doubtful destination were reserved 
for further scrutiny. 

The Menioranduiii admitted that the method 
w.is inadequate to secure '* a complete cutting 
otf of the enemy’s supplies.” The Prize Court 
could not penetrate in a large number of cases 
into the mystery of ultimate destination, and, 
moreover, cargoes with a really neutral desti- 
nation were nevertheless of vast danger, as 
the scientific products of those cargoes passed 
into Germany. Indeed the system in some 
cases bore hardly on honest neutral trade. 
There was, however, another method likely 
to prove both more effective and more suit- 
able— the system of guarantees by importers, 
not by neutral Governments (which were 
satisfied to prohibit the exportation of certaiji 
imported articles), but by representative asso- 
ciations of merchants. The associations guaran- 
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teed that articles consigned to or guaranteed 
by them, and their products, should not reach 
the enemy in any form, and in response to this 
guarantee the British Government undertook 
not to interfere with sliipinents to the associa- 
tion except wlioro the sliipmcnt wtis a fraud on 
the association. Agreements of tijis type were 
outorod into with the Notherlanda Oversea 
Trust and similar bodies of merchants in 
Sweden, Norway, Denmark, and Switzerland. 
These associations would not Ij'an.snut gtxxls 
exc<‘pt to receivers who gmarmteod under 
ptHMiniary penalties that the goods sluaild not 
leave the coimtry in any form. AgroemcMits 
with slupping lines were also designed to 
facilitate honest trade. Jiy those agreeiu'-iUs 
the British Government olitairiod “ the right t<* 
require any goods carried by the line, if not 
discliarged in tho Hritisli port of examination, 
to be either returned to this country for iVizc 
Court procooilings, or stored in the country of 
destination tmtil the end of the war, or only 
haiulod to tho consignees under stringi-nt 
guarantees that tliey or tlieir products will not 
reach the enemy.” 


Morwver, tlie public were told that ** much 
use lias been made recently of the power which 
tho British Government are in a position to exer- 
cise owing (o their ability to refuse bunker ooab 
to neutral ships in ports in tho British JSmpire.” 
It was only supplied to owners who could guar- 
antee that their ships were^ not directly or indi- 
rectly trailing w it h the enemy. ” Tho number of 
owners who a<*eept thi'se coiidttion.s incroost^s 
almost tlails'.” In ordt*r to prevent hardships 
to neutrals the “ rat inning ** system had been 
ini ri»du<‘e<l, wliiirji tlio import of any given 
ariieK* iiit«.> a neuirid eounlry is llmitod to the 
«mi»)unt of its true <lomi‘siic j\*quiremoiits,” This 
Cl mill only eiTfM.-tnully l>e doin' by agreements 
with some, body n'presentiiig tiicj trade OT sec- 
tions of (lu‘ trade of tlii’i neutral coimtry and so 
previiit leakage to OiTinany on a largo scale.* 
Leakage f here must be? a.s prices rise, but it will 
I.m: small umli r a, properly organized rationing 
system. 

Tins memorandum detailing the position up 
till Jiinuary, 1016, revealed a state of alTnirs 
that obviouBly was causing anxiety in Germany. 
It is possible that tlie British Govemmc*nt >)e- 


5 



THE BRITISH LINBR ^APPAM** CAPTURED BY THE GERMANS. 
Lieutenant Berg, chief of the prize crew from the ** Moewe,** with Port Collector Hamilton, who 
demended the releeee from the liner of the British tubjeete. 
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lieved the “ blockade ” to be more effective 
than it really was, but the Gorman Press at the 
end of J anuary , 1916, was clearly anxious. The 
.Vienna FremdenblaU declared that ** the starva- 
tion war is the most serious violation of the 
rights of nations, which will be indignantly 
condemned by neutral nations.** The reliance 
of Germany on the laws and rights of nations 
when German interests were touched wm, of 
course, the obvious complement of the hideous 
repudiation of those laws and rights when, as 
in the case of Belgium, such repudiation seemed 
to be in the interests of the Central Empires. 
From the date that the blockade began to 
tighten, Gorman reliance on the laws of nations 
grew stronger, emd perhaps no more significant 
sign of growing weakness could be detected. 
•Germany in the fulness of lier strength knew 
neither law nor mercy. But if Germany was 
actually alanned by the conditions of trade at 
the end of^ January, 1016, neutral coimtries 
(partly as the result of German agitation) began 
to express indignation and alarm. In Sweden 
the alleged leakage into Germany was denied 
and the attitude of Great Britain denounced as 
disregarding the legal rights and. immunities 
4 secured to neutrals by successive international 
treaties. Considerable discontent was felt in 
Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, though the 
trading agreements with the Danish corpora- 
tions had admittedly brought relief. American 
opinion was prejudiced against the Orders in 
Coimcil as not being in accordance with law and 
as being based on retaliation, the very doctrine 
used by Gennany to justify the sinking of the 
Lusitania. “ Retaliation ” and ** necessity ’* 
were felt to be German, not British, pleas, and 
Americans were ecumestly anxious that Great 
Britain should have a clean bill of health in this 
respect. On January 26, 1 9 1 6 , Sir Edward Grey, 
speaking in the House of Commons while the 
American Ambassador and the Ministers of 
Sweden, Norway, Denmark, and Holland were 
in the Diplomatic Gallery, defended the Govern- 
ment contraband policy and declined to force 
all ships through a British Prize Court. On the 
other hand, he informed neutrals that Groat 
Britain would not give up her right to interfere 
with every trade, and added the significant 
words, ** That we must retain and must press. 
If the neutrals admitted our right to adapt the 
doctrine 'applied in the American Civil War to 
modem conditions and to prevent enemy trade 
through neutral countries, let them make it easy 
for us to distinguish and discriminate. Jf, on 


the other hand, they say that we are not 
entitled to do that, then 1 would take that as 
a departure from neutrality.** 

Meanwhile the German Government, xmde- 
terred by their appalling losses of submarines 
and heedless of the volume of contempt and the 
hardening of neutral opinion /hat had followed 
the infamous and indefensible policy of sinking 
merchant ships without warning and regardless 
of the loss of human life, determined on a new 
exhibition of ** frightfulness.** On February 11, 
1916, the North Oerman Gazette issued officially 
the text of a Memorandum concerning the 
treatment of armed merchant vessels. The 
Memorandum, with that singular lack of 
humour which had characterised so many of 
these German official papers, protested agaftlst 
merchant ships having any means of defence 
against submarines, despite the fact ^that 
these German instruments of war, contrary to 
every usage of the law of nations or the prac- 
tices of humanity, had for months shelled 
innocent merchant ships without notice or 
pity. The German Government declared 
“any warlike activity on the part of enemy 
merchant vessels to bo contrary to international 
law,** but proposed to treat the crews as bel- 
ligerents and not pirates. The Memorandum 
alleged that “ armed British merchantmen 
have an official order treacherously to attack 
German submarines wherever they meet them ; 
that means, mercilessly to wage war against 
them.** Considering that these submarines 
had proved themselves the enemies of mankind 
in the sinking of the Lusitania, the Arabic, the 
Ancona, the Persia, any steps within the sphere 
of morals to rid the world of such pests would 
have been allowable ; but, in fact, the charge 
was untrue. Merchant ships had, and have 
always hcul, a right of defence against attack. 
It was this right of defence that the German 
Government hoped to destroy by the following 
threat, with which the Memorandum con- 
cludes : 

In view of the aforesaid circumstances, enemy mer- 
chantmen carrying guns are not entitled to be regarded 
as peaceful merchantmen. The German naval forces, 
therefore, after a short interval in the interests of 
neutrals, will receive an order to treat such vessels as 
belligerents. The German Government notifies neutral 
Powers of this state of affairs in order that they may be 
able to warn their subjects before entrusting .Uieir 
persons or properties to armed merchantmen of Powers 
at war with the German Empire. 

The Memorandum 'said nothing about sum- 
mons, detention, visit, search, or even “war 
zone.** The threat was a bold threat to sink 



THE MINING OF THE “MALOJA” OFF DOVl^R, FEBRUARY 27, 1916. 

The P. and U. tteamer sunk between Folkestone and Dover about half an hour after an explosiota 

caused by a mine. 


merchantmen at sight in whatever seas the 
hunted and terrified German submarines 
managed to get a m(»nentary glunpse of the 
sky and respite from the pierciless and infinitely 
ingenious pursuit of the British and French 
navies. Neutrals were frankly warned of the 
new policy, but none of them, and certainly not 


the United States, expected Great Britain and 
her Allies to surrender that right of arming 
merchantmen for defence against attack which 
was an immemorial right and had been specific* 
ally affirmed in the Courts of the United States. 
Possibly the threat was intended to secure 
some relaxation of the Orders in Council. In 
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fact it was simply nugatory in that direction, 
and, if anything, stimulated the movement for 
a more effective siege by sea of the German 
Empire. The half-hearted suggestion by Mr. 
Lansing that merchantmen should disarm, and 
that if they did not they ran the risk of being 
treated as ships of war in American ports, de- 
ceived no one withtho possible exception of aGer- 
man Foreign Ofhco that wished to be deceived. 
Even before the Memorandum of February 1 1, 
1916, Mr. Wilson’s tone was changing. At the 
end of January (28) he had declared that there 
was something that the American people loved 
’’better than peace . . • the principles on 
which their political life was founded.” He 
had in fact come over to the ” great transcend- 
ing causes ” of Great Britain and her Allies. 
The speech of January 28 was practically a 
warning to Germany. The answer'bf Germany 
was the Memorandum of February 11, 1916. 

In the interval occurred the case of the Ap- 
pam, which brouglit the German and American 
Governments into communication once more. 
A German raider, apparently a converted fruit 
ship, for some time had been doing a certain 
amount of mischief in the Atlantic, and toward 
the end of January she captured the Appaih, a 



iFJliott Fry 

SIR HENRY CROFTON LOWTHER, 
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British mercantile vessel carrying tnfer alioit 
an ex-Governor of Sierra Leone and some 
military officers, off the West Coast of Africa. 
She put a prize crew on the prize and sent her 
into an American port, relying on certain 
treaties of the eighteenth century between 
Prussia and the United States for the securing 
of the prize. In fact Germany gained nothing 
by the manoeuvre and the* passengers were at 
once released and allowed to return to England. 
The raider’s career was brief, for it gave up 
operations early in March, and managed to 
creep through the British blockade in disguise 
into a Baltic port. This case, like that of the 
Emden and one or two other cases, shows what 
an enormous and disastrous effect on England’s 
commerce a bold policy of raiding by the 
German fleet might have had. The raiders 
would have been destroyed, of cdurse, but they 
would have helped the German cause as no 
other policy could have helped it. But that 
policy was not adopted at the opening of the 
war, and after the first few months it was too 
late. British sea-power had swept the seas 
and made it practically impossible for German 
warships other than submarines to find open ‘ 
waters ; while the submarine menace was dealt 
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British Minister in Sweden. Minister of Blockade. 

with in a fashion that undoubtedly tntule the yoa**. despite desperate attempts at “fright- 

under- water service less popular in Goriiiany. fulness,** the Gorman Admiralty had only 

But, despite those facts, Germany determined, succeeded in destroying without warning 

apparently as an ansv^er to President Wilson’s forty unarmed British and fourteen unarmed 

speech, to organize a second submarine earn- neutral merchant vessels, while the losses in 

paign. She coupled this determination with Gorman submarines had struck terror into 

a flat defiance of the United State.s on the the German Navy. But, on the other hanri, 

subject of the Lusitania atrocity. . The Gennuu there had grown up in England a strong 

newspapers clearly anticipated a broach of feeling that all was not satisfactory in the 

relations on this crime. The crisis was over matter of blockade ; that the leakage into 
by February 9, Germany (with the new Germany of iron ore and other goods essential 

policy against all commerce in view) plodg- to the prosecution of the war was of a sub- 

ing herself that “ unarmed merchantmen shall stantial kind ; that the system of “ rationing ** 

not be sunk without warning and unless the Scandinavia and Holland — that is to say, the 

safety of the crew can be assured,’* provided system of allowing through b sufficiency of 

that the vessels did not try to escape or resist. goods to supply the legitimate demands of 

This pledge was regarded as a victory for the those countries — covered on immense amount 

United States and for the rights of neutrals, of smuggling. 

out it was instantly followed by the Memo- At a meeting in the City of London on 
randum of February IL The date when the Februai^ 14, 1916, Lord Devonport made 

new submarine campaign was to commence these allegations, and there was a demand for 

was fixed fer Mimh 1, 1916. Towards the a more real blockade of Germany. In a 

end of January, 1916, it had become evident debate in the House of Lords on February 22 

that a further development of policy was Lord Sydenham pressed for a closer blockade 

inevitable. The German submarine policy and Lord Beresford bluntly declared that the 

of 1015 had proved singularly ineffective as British Jfavy could “ smash *' Germany if it 

a means of blockade. During the whole were not prevented. These and other speakers 
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showed a largo drift of opinion throughout the 
country, a very general belief that England 
was not using her Navy as efficiently as she 
could have done for the purpose of blockading 
Germany. The task was much wider than the 
more blockade of certain belligerent and neutral 
ports. Trade with persons of neutral nationality 
but of enemy sympatliies had to be chocked all 
over the world. Such traders wore dealt with 
in Egypt as early as February 11, 1916, and on 
February 29 by the Trading with the Encuny 
(Neutral Coimtrios) Proclamation, 1910, issued 
under the Trading with the Enemy (Extension 
of Powers) Act, 1916, trading with certain 
persons or bodies of persons of enemy nation- 
ality or enemy association in Greece, Morocco, 
the Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, Portugal, 
^pain,and PortuguoscEast Africa was forbidden. 
All consignments to persons or firms on those 
statutory black lists were liable to capture. 
On March 4 firms in Argentina, Uruguay, 
Brazil, Ecuador, Peru, Central America, the 
East Indies, the Philippines were blacklisted 
and supplementary lists were added as occasion 
■orved. This was rapidly effective. The case 
of India, whore articles were admitted in 
(Certain ports if material of enemy origin did 
not exceed 26 per cent, of the finished article, 
showed tho difficulty of the position. Con- 
tinual adjustment and readjustment was 
necessary in order to strengthen British trade 
while w’eakening enemy trade. There was 
nothing simple about tho process at all. The 
real interosts of neutrals had to bo safeguarded, 
while the exigencies of Imperial trade had 
continually to be kept in mind. Moreover, 
tho problem of freights was becoming acute 
and Govoniment control over all merchant 
shipping was gradually asserted. From March 
1, 1916, licences were necessary for all voyages 
to or from tho United Kingdom, and a few days 
later no shipowner could even tender for a 
contract to carry wheat or flour without 
official leave. Indeed, the whole problem of 


foreign trade had to be considered at the same 
time as the problems of contraband and 
blockade. In those circumstances it was 
more than satisfactory to tho House of Lords 
to hear Lord Lansdowne state on February 22 
that imports into Germany by way of Holland 
and Scandinavia were steadily diminishing 
month by month. 

The Government admitted that there was 
still more leakage than was inevitable into 
Germany, but the process of quasi -blockades 
was increasingly successful. Lord Lansdowne 
further announced that, though tho Contraband 
and War Trading Committees were essential, 
yet it was realized that the pressure on Germany 
could be increased by a due coordination - ^)f 
machinery, and he announced that the whole 
blockade business would bo placed in tho hands 
of a single Cabinet Minister who would co- 
ordinate the work of all the Committees. It 
was subsequently stated that Lord Robert 
Cecil, tho Under-Secrctary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, was the now Minister for lilockade. 
Rear-Admiral Dudley de Chair was appointed 
as naval adviser to tho Foreign Office “ on ques- 
tions connected with foreign trade and block- 
ade.*’ On February 23 Lord Crewe announced, 
in the continuation of the House of Lords de- 
bate, that the list of absolute contraband w ould 
inevitably bo enlarged os occasion required, and 
that, though it w'as not possible to abolish 
conditional contraband, yet the burden of 
proof on traders os to the real destination of 
goods would bo increased. Thus tho month of 
March, 1916, wliich saw certain apparent 
changes in the Gorman sea policy, as tho 
forerunner of a i)olicy of increased “ frightful - 
ness ” aimed at all neutral shipping, also saw 
a very real new development of British sea- 
power. It was at least possible to hope that 
this powder would now be strenuously applied 
to tho task of shutting out from Germany all 
and every necessity for the prosecution of tho 
war. 



CHAPTER CXX. 


THE WORK OF THE MERCANTILE 

MARINE. 


War Traditions OF THE Mkuchant Siniv-iojc —Siiirs ‘ Taekn up" by the Navy— Auxiliaries 
AND tRANSPORTS— T his Risk of Capture - Mauretania and Lusitania— The Carmania in 
Action— Encounters with German Submarines— The Hrjxham Smack Providence— T*e 
Wayfarer — The Li sitania— The Southland— Mehoiiant Ships at the Dardanelles — • 
The Exploits of the (Lohman Haider Mowe— O.u^ture of the Appam— The Clan Mactavish — 
The Greif and the Alcan'J'aua — The Patrol Service. 


A mong all tho luipredicted dcvdop- 
menta of the Great War none perhaps 
was more remarkable than the part 
taken in it by our Mercantile Marine. 
There are, of course, as is known to everybody, 
two branches of tho seagoing profession, one 
military and the other mercantile. A fusion of 
tho two was far from tho thoughts of most 
people. And yet history tells us that Nelson 
learnt seamanship on board a merchant vessel, 
and that tho merchant, seamen of Groat 
Rritain in all ages were always ready to take 
their shore in tho fighting whenever the cause 
of their country was involved. Perhaps the 
best known instance of tlie sheer audacity of 
the British Mercantile Marine was when fierce 
old CommodorQ Dance, of the Honourable 
East India Company’s Service, ranged his mer- 
chant ships in line of battlo and beat of! the 
attack of Admiral Linois, who had under his 
command a line-of-battle ship, three heavy 
frigates, and a brig, in the Indian Ocean in 
1804. From the beginnings of our Island story, 
deeply interwoven as they are in adventure 
and enterprise by sea ; in aU the centuries of 
battle during which the foundations of our 
Island Empire have b^n well and truly laid, 
the officers and men of our merchant navy have 
ever been the country’s staunch defenders and 
loyed protectors when duiger threatened* And 
be this also reiQember^: always they came 
as volunteers ; they invariably flung their 
weight into the scale “ for the fun of the thing.” 
VoL m— PartOO. 


it is true that ihoy wore not fighters by profes- 
.^ion, but they have always shown an amazimj 
aptitude for mastering tho science of soa warfare, 
and an eogemoss to engage in it, wliioh has 
placed them in line with those to whom they 
held out a helping and a generous hand. 

In all tho wars in whitdi England has been 
engaged tliero has inevitably occurred much 
loss of mercantile tonnage. But the Great 
War wa.s totally unlike any other in whicli wo 
had ever been engaged before; for although 
many ships were simk by the enemy, and wo 
by no means underestimated his capacity for 
mischief, still the fact remained that the 
reduction of our commercial carrying capacity 
was due principally to our naval and military 
commitments in the war overseas. 

The Admiralty Transport Department gradu- 
ally took up from one-third to one-haif of the 
entire tonnage of our Mercantile Marine ; and 
when we road the category into which the 
difleront ships fell we are tolerably certain 
that this is not an over-statement of tho case. 
SliipB were required as mine carriers and layers ; 
troop transports ; observation ships ; ammuni- 
tion ships ; hospital ships ; oilers ; store ships ; 
water ships ; horse transports ; colliers ; balloon 
ships 9 meat carriers ; and for a variety of other 
services too numerous to recapitulate. To 
officer these ships r^urse was had to the 
Imperial Merchant Service Guild, and it 
was stated in one of the reports of that body 
that it had been instrumental in procuring for 
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AIRCRAFT V. SBAGRAFT. 

Auxiliary veiael ot the Nary attaoked by « bomb-dropping Gorman aeroplane. 


the servioe of the country no less than 2,500 
captains and officers. The activities of these 
^ntlemen were widely distributed, as they 
3 vere employed in Royal Navcd Reserve (general 
service) ; Royal Naval Reserve (patrol service) ; 
Royal Naval Reserve (boom defence) ; Royal 
Naval Reserve (mine sweeping) ; Royal Naval 
Volunteer Reserve (mine-sweeping service) ; 
Royal Naval Reserve (special service) ; the 
Government Transport Service; Royal Naval 
Reserve (salvage service) ; Special Service 
Squadron (R.N.R.) ; Royal Naval Air Ser- 
vice; Trawler Reserve (R.N.R.) ; Royal Engi- 
neers (Inland Water Transport Section) ; 
appointments for service under Government 
on Suez Canal and Nile ; ■ Royal Indian Marine 
(commissions for active service in the East) ; 
Royal Indian Marine (transport service) ; 
Pilotage Appointments (Trinity House) ; Royal 
Fleet Auxiliary (under Government) ; and 
Merchant Fleet Auxiliary (under Government). 

Tlie officers employed in the various services 
enumerated were, of course, idl directly under 
the Government, no matter in which branch 
they were serving. But there remained stiU 
the great bulk of the Mercantile Marine, 
carrying on its ordinary business, fetching 
and carrying from the uttermost ends .of the 
earth to the wharves and the warehouses of 
London, Glasgow, Liverpool, and all the minor 
ports with which the United Kingdom is 


ringed. The result is that we have to regard 
the Mercantile Marine in war from a dual 
standpoint: first as auxiliary to the Royal 
Navy in all those services enumerated above ; 
secondly in its ordinary capacity for the 
transport of commodities to and from our 
shores. Nevertheless it stood one and indi- 
visible ; whether it was employed in actual 
warlike operations, or in the ordinary avoca- 
tions of commerce, it deserved the recognition 
of all inhabitants of our Empire for the cool- 
ness and dogged courage that ‘it displayed. 
Nothing could bring home better to the blind 
of the land folk how imperturbable was the 
quality of our merchant sailors than the study 
of the advertisements that figured in the front 
pages of our great shipping newspapers. Did 
you desire to cross the Western Ocean, to 
proceed “ up the Straits,’* to visit the Far East, 
South America, the Pacific, Australia, or the 
Scandinavian ports, you could take your choice 
among the regular steamship linps that plied for 
your convenience : 

Swift shuttles of aii Empire*s loom 

That bind us main to main 

have never ceased to connect Great Britain 
with the uttermost ends of the earth. The 
sea is a jealous mistress, and year in year out 
never ceases to take toll of tjle ships that use 
the sea ; wreck, collision, fire, grounding, 
hazards innumerable, enoirde the calling of 
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marinor in the piping times of peacse ; the war 
risks t-hat were added would have tried tho 
temper and the nerves of any men less con- 
stitutionally fearless. 

llie King, ever sympathetic where his seamen 
were concerned, early in the war placed his 
appreciation in words in a letter through his 
secretary to Lord Muskc^rry f 

“The King realises what uiagnifieent work 
has been done by the brave ohicers an<i crews 
of his Merchant Service during the past months 
of war.“ 

Admiral Sir Henry .Tackson, First Sea l.ord 
of tho Admiralty, in a letter to tlie Sccrotiiry of 
the Imperial Mercliant Service Guild, said : 

riio proinpiituclo witli which ttio country's call on 
their inorchaiit ofticcrB and 8oamc3n haft been met is 
invaluable. Tho wonderful facility with w’hich they 
have loanit to carry out their duties us part of a trained 
f];;hting forc>e is extraordinary. The Allied nations owe 
them a deep debt of gratitude for these responses, as 
well os for tlieir indomitable pluck ami cudiirance. 

Admiral Sir John Jellicoc wrote «<« follows : 

1 beg to assure you that no one could ftossibly appre- 
ciate more than inysolf the services of the officers and 
men of tho Morcaiitilo Murine, as 1 know so well tbeir 
work during the war, and how splendidly it has been 
carried out. * 

Admiral Lord Beresford wrote : 

* 

Tho country never really appreciates what it ow’os to 
the ollicers and men of the Mercantile Marine. During 
peace, their loyalty to duty and hardihood in enc<junter- 
ing the endless difHculties connected W'ith the sea ensuroa 
the piyiotual and certain delivery of food and raw 
material. Now in war their readiness of resoiurce and 


gallantry has been exhibited on many occasions. Thia 
Goman pirates have diaoovemd that an iinaniiadi 
British merohant ship can tackle a submarine by skill 
of seamanship and tlio art of handling a vessel. I 
believe wo haye now some 2,500 vessels, not man-of* 
war — ^namely merchant ships, trawlers, drifters, yachts, 
etc., employed doing meii-of-war work, half of them 
undertaking patrols. Thi|, British Mercantile Marine 
have well maintained their splendi<l traditions during 
the war. 

It woultf bt^ possible to quote many similar 
opinions of other distinginsiied and n^presen- 
t-iitix'o men. 

As far a« tho Mercantile Mfiritio is coucernod 
tho wiwr divided itself into two i)oriods ; first, 
from the do<‘Iaration of war on August 4, 1914 ; 
and second, from the doclavation by Germany 
that from Pobrnary 18. 1915, she would toq^edo 
at sight all veasols found in what sho was 
plcmed to (Iciioininato “tho war* area.'* 

Naturally the question in tho minds of all 
persons intc'resUMl in shipping w'hen the war 
bf?gan was ; Supposing German mon-of-war 
c‘apture British merchaiit vessels, what* pro- 
cedure will they adopt, there being no ports into 
which prizes euii be taken ? This query was 
answered by that ingenious olTieor, the Captain 
of the Emdon, in no uncertain fashion. Between 
September 10 and 14, 1914, ho captured no less 
t han seven vessels ; of these six were sunliy an^ 
the captm'ed crows transferred to the seventh. 
Again, on September 30, he captured six ships, 
when the same procedure was adopted, five 
being sunk, and one released. The ancient 
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rules of warfare were set at naught, and our 
foes showed that by sea, as by land, they would 
be bound by no restrictions of law or of 
humanity. 

In the first phase of the war our merchant 
seamen were confronted with the fact that a 

ft 

number of enemy warships were distributed 
about the ocean, and the risk of capture from 
them was considerable. They knew that a 
certain class of neutral would be only too ready 
to serve as ocean spies, and that they would 
have to use their wits to avoid the dangers 
with which they were threatened. Those who 
knew our merchant captains knew also that in 
any emergency they might be relied upon to 
display that courage, resourcefulness, ai)d 
aptitude which is the heritage of their pro- 
fession. Some cases may be cited which show 
how this confidence was not misplaced. 

The Mauretania, the splendid 32,000-ton 
ocean flyer belonging to the Cunard Company, 
sailed from Liverpool on August 1, 1914, with 
a largo complement of saloon, second cabin and 
third-class passengers, and war was declared 
when she was in mid -Atlantic. During the 
night of August fl she received information by 
wireless that a German cruiser was on her track. 
Captain Charles, C.B., li.N.R., hesitated* not 
an instant ; he screened all lights on board, 
altered course to the northward, and made the 
British port of Halifax, Nova Scotia, in ;:ecord 
time. We can well imagine the excitement 
that reigned on board, but this excitement was 
translated into action by the toiling firemen at 
the furnaces below. The safety of all on board, 
the escape of a ship, the value of which was. 
nearer two millions than one and a half, rested 
principally with the men who handled the 
shovel and the slice. When Halifax Harbour 
was won a deputation of passengers waited on 
Captain Charles to compliment him upon the 
manner in which he had manoeuvred his ship 
and saved all hands from a watery grave or a 
German prison. 

The sister ship of the Mauretania, the Lusi- 
tania, the ship whose name afterwards branded 
the German name with eternal infamy, left 
New York for Liverpool on August 4, the day 
that war was declared. Shortly after leaving 
the Ambrose Channel she encoimtered an 
unknown cruiser, which . signalled to her to 
consider herself captured, and at the same 
time steered so as to out her off. But Captain 
Dow, of the Lusitania, was of a different 
opinion to the German commallder ; he 
altered course to the northward of the usual 
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trtick, telling his ongiiio-roorn staff that there 
was hurry toward. Fortune favoured the 
bravo on this occasion, and the Lusitania ran 
into a fog which sliolterod her from her pursiKu*, 
whoiri she never saw again, and .she arrivi»<l in 
Liverpool without oncount«.'ring eny otiicr 
enemy craft. 

On another oocasion, on FebruMry 10, 191 o, 
Captain Dow, when off tho Irisli eo.isf, deceived 
enemy vessels by hoisting the Am<‘ri<Mu dug: 
this iKitioii caused a g<jud deal of eoniinent in 
tlie United States of America, l)ut no (joiuplaint 
was made by the Coverninent of tho Unitetl 
States. The stratagem is of course perfectly 
logitimato and as old as tho time when first 
ships wont to sea flying tho banner of tho 
countries to which th(\y belonged. 

It is, of course, well known that a large 
number of merchant vessels were taken up by 
tho Admiralty at tho beginning of tlie war to 
act as auxiliary cruisers to protect our trade 
routos ; tho work that they did was of incaU 


i ulable value. In this provision of conunis- 
sionod merchant cruisers we were dbpied by the 
laiemy, and it so liappcnod that a British mer- 
camtile cruiser, JI.M.S. Carmania, mot with a 
CJorinan vessel of similar type on the coast of 
South America, on September 14, 1914. ‘The 
Cai'inania wm just a month Iruin homo, having 
left Liverpool on Aiigu.st Lj. Shortly after land 
was sighted a ship was made out aluuul, a liner 
soniewhat similar to tho T’an^iania. This vessel 
was tho German nrm(*d mercliantinan Cap Tra- 
falgar, mounting eiglit Lineh guns and pom- 
poms. Wh«‘n first mode out by the Carmania she 
liad two colliitrs alongside from wdiich she was 
taking in coal. On sighting the C-armania the 
colliers were cast off from the Cap Trafalgar, 
and the two departed in different directions. 
I'lie Cap Trafalgar after ai pa- ently trying to 
make her escape, tliought better of it and 
headed for tho English ship. The weather 
was fine and sunny with a moderate breeze 
from north-east. At 8,600 yards Captain Noel 
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the sinking of the ” CAP TRAFALGAR.” SEPTEMBER Mth; 1914. 

The Gennm armed merohantmaa taking a list to starboard after a twenty-See minute 6ght with H.M.S. " ' 
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Grant, R N., of the Cariuania, fired a shot acro^ 
the bows of the German shi^K She replied hy 
firing at the Cormania from her starboaard^after# 
gun. The battle thus begun soon became 
animated, but Captain Grant reported that 
most of the German shots aimed too 

high : in consequence rigging* most^, funnels, 
ventilators, and derricks, suffered the most 
damage at first. Whether the (ilennan gumiers 
'were flurried or not it is difiieiilt to say, but 
one who was present at the action said that at 
first tho C^a]) Trafalgar was firing five shots to 
the (''armania’s one*. One Oorinaii shell passed 
through the cabin under tfje fore hridgi' of the 
Cannania and started a hre w'hich was ratlu'r 
u serious matter, as tfie <*hemieul tire extiii- 
guishci*s proved ot very little use, <md the 
(^irinania's firo main (used for the evtingiushing 
of lire on board ship) luul lietm shot through. 
So firm a hold did tho fire obtain that the fore 
bridge had to bo abamionod and the ship 
conned from nf^. At the beginning of tlK‘ 
action the range w as closing, and at one [>eriod 
the ships were as close as 3,200 yards. Cap 
tarn Grant, however, finding himself annoyed 
by pompom fire at the shorter rangi's, opened 
out the distance, and always iiandUnl his 
ship with the greatest ability and discretion. 
She was a liiige target; in consequence lie 
manucuvred to keep her hows cm, in which 
jiosition he could use four guns, or again, 
stc»m on, he could use four guns. 

In this duel tho shi| s wctc very e\<nl> 
matched, as both w^ero magnificent vcs^iols. the 
(^ap Trafalg^ being an almost brand new liner 
of 18,170 tons. Such being the case, it w’as a 
(piestion of handling; and here we will let 
one speak w^ho was aboard tho Carniania. 

After about twenty-five rninulcs there was only ono 
ebip III It, ami that was not her (f/tr), She broko out iii 
flames forward, and the firo seemed to spread like 
lightning. Smoke was coming from her from end to end. 
She, however, continued firing, although wo noticed 
she was not firing so many guns. About this time she 
decided to run away, but this was useless, as she hod 
taken a slight list to starboard in the first quarter of 
an hour, and this had continued to increase. Conse- 
quently, when she decided to run she could hardly 
budge. The list continued, and we still kept on sho^ng 
her no mercy. It was then noticeable that only one 
gun was firing, the starboard after; the list had increased 
to such an extent by this time that she seemed os if 
she was going to turn turtle. We had practically 
ceased firing at her by now, watching her, when tho 
gunlayer at the after gun must have elevated his gun 
and fired at us in his last effort, for we saw the gun 
fiash and the projootiles dropped about what appeared 
to us 20 yards from his own ship, but I expect it was 
three or four hundred yards. She then began to settle — 
you could see her propeliern. 

The captain seeing that she had not hauled down her 



CAPTAIN NOEL GRANT, 

Of H.M.S. ** Carmania,’* leaving the Admiralty 
Court after the award of the prize bounty to the 
officers end crew of the ** Carmania," for the 
destruction of the ** Cap Trafalgar.’’ 

flag ordered thrive rounds to bo fired into her, which was 
I lone on tho port side. Sho then grailually heaved over 
iiiilil you could SCO right in her funnels, which were 
!• *ol with tho water. There was then a sort of explosion 
mi hnr bows disappcanxl, bringing hor stem out of the 
ater. Then there scorned a second explosion and she dis- 
ppeared altogether, leaving five boats full, which wore 
flicked up by ono ot the colliers. 

The offioinl report gives the time of tho aetion 
as ono hour and forty minutes. The Carmania 
was unable to piek up the survivors as the ship 
had to be put in front of the wind at once in 
order to deal with tho fire beneath the fore 
bridge : she was hit by seventy-nine projectiles 
hich made 304 holes ; the ship had been 
rendered luiseaworthy and practically all 
communications and navigational instruments 
were destroyed. She was escorted into harbour 
by H.M.S. Cornwall, and there effected tem- 
porary repairs. Nine men were killed and 
twenty-six wounded on board the ship. How 
many lost their lives on board the Cap Trafalgar 
is not known, but the collier landed 279 offioers 
and men of the German ship at Buenos Aires. 
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Under the Naval Prize Act the Carmania 
V'OH awarded prize bounty of £2,115 for tho 
destruction of the Cap Trafalgar. 

In November, 1914, the Admiralty decided 
that the whole of tho North Sea must hence- 
forward be considered as a military area. 
They were led to this decision by' the fact that 
the tlermans had been scattering mines indis- 
criminately in the open sea oh the main trade 
routes from America to Liverpool via the North 
of Ireland. Already morohant ships had betm 
blown up and sunk by these engines of destruc- 
tion, and the toll would have been far greater 
hod it not been for the warnings of British 
cruisers. It was pointed out that these mines 
had been laid by merchant vessels flying a 
neutral flag« the watch on the trade routes 
having been far too close for the laying of mines 
by Gennan warships. Further, that mine 
laying under a neutral flag and reconnaissance 
conducted by trawlers, hospital ships, and 
neutral vessels, were the ordinary features of 
German naval warfare. Accordingly, as guar- 
dians of the seas, the Admiralty felt it incum- 
bent upon them to take exceptional measures, 
and gave the notice spoken of above. Within 
the area of the North Sea merchant shipping of 
all kinds, traders of all countries, and Ashing 
croft, were exposed to the gravest dangers 
from tho mines that we on our side had been 


obliged to lay, and from warships searching 
diligently by night and day for suspicious 
"craft. 

All merchant ships and fishing vessels were 
accordingly wam^ of the dangers they en- 
countered by entering this area save in strict 
accordance with Admiralty directions. Every 
effort was made to convey the warning to 
neutral countries and vessels at sea, but from 
November 5 onwards the Admiralty announced 
that all ships passing a line drawn from the 
northern point of the Hebrides through the 
Faroe Islands to Iceland did so at their own 
peril. Routes were given for ships to follow in 
order that they might reach their destinations 
in safety. 

This scattering of mines broadcast, in the 
manner indicated, was the first indication of 
the Gorman policy of frightfulness upon the 
high seas. By it they intended so to frighten 
tho mariner of the British Mercantile Marine 
that he would refuse to put to sea in so dan- 
gerous an area. In this the Teuton showed his 
constitutional incapacity to understand the 
dauntless courage of the men against whom this 
danger was directed. While one section of the 
sailors of England swept diligently for mines, 
the other section pursued their ordinary 
business upon the seas as unconcernedly as if 
no such persons as Germans existed, and as if 
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ON BOARD THB KITE BALLOON SHIP 
H.M.S. ••CANNING.*^ 

The balloon about to make an aaoent* 
Smaller picture : Balloon observers above the hold. 

no such contrivances as mines had ever been 
invented. It is true tiiat ships were sunk, 
and that tho mine sweepers were exposed to 
the most dreadful peril. One of the men 
engaged in mine sweeping expn^ssed the 
opinion “that this ’ere is a hit thick,” on tie 
third occasion on whicii ho was blown up, and 
when the trawler’s winch weighing three-quarters 
of a ton whizzed past his head as he stood at 
tho tiller. This, however, did not prevent him 
from shipping in a fourth mine sweeper after ho 
had been picked up and taken back to an East 
Coast port. 

On April 12, 1915, there limped into Hampton 
Roads, U.S.A., tho Kronprinz Wilhelm. She 
was a deplorable spectacle, with her sides 
streaming red rust and canying a very percep- 
tible list : yet she had done an extraordinary 
amount of damage to her enemy, which is 
best told in the words of her own commander : — 




'sitM 


to:-; 


■ 




A 


Our work is not yet finished. We are going back to 
sea. This ship is unkempt inside and out, I admit, 
but that is because we had to coal at sea, and the only 
way that could be done was by taking Coal on deck and 
carrying it down through the saloons to the btinkors. 
We had no guns when we left New York, but we knew 
what we were about. Our original intention was to get 
armament from tho Karlsruhe, but we ran into the 
British st 6 am 9 r La Correntina, which was armed, but 
without ammunition. »Ve took her guns. We had no 
ammunition to waste, and most of the ships that we took 
we sank by opening the seacocks. We rammed the 
■Nova Scotian, a schooner, ahd took off her crew. We 
took more than 1,000 prisoners from various craft, and 
kept most of them for two months. We found this 
expensive, and»got into communication with the collier 
Holgar, which landed the prisoners at Buenos AimM. . . . 


The biggest prize of our entire trip was tho British 
steamer La Correntina. We came upon her in tho 
South Atlantic. She showed no fight. We boarded 
her, took two 3-inch guns nnd five million pounds of 
beef, and then opened her seacock ■>. Tho Indian Prince, 
which was captured on September 7, did not prove a 
rich prize. On November 11 we secured 8,100 tons of 
coal from the French bnrque Union. We stored the 
coal in the saloon and first-class cabins. After that our 
ship never looked clean. On Deec'mber 23 wo captured 
the Hemisphere and took 500 tons of coal. On January 10 
we ran into the British steamer Potaro in ballast. We 
opened her seacocks. On January 14 we secured the 
Koyal Mail steamship Highland Brae ; she carried 
61 passengers and a crew of 04. We took these aboard 
and large quantities of provisions. Later on the same 
day we got the British steamer Wilfred loaded iritb 
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flflh and potatoes. The only neutral ship we sank was 
the Norwegian sailing vessel Sonantha* with a cargo of 
wheat bound for Liverpool. On February 22 we over- 
took the British freighter Chose Hill . « . instead of 
sinking him I transferred 400 men and women to his 
vessel, and told him to take them ashore. 

This raider also sank the French steamer 
Guadaloupe and the British s.s^ Tamar with 
68,000 saeks of coffee on March 24. Four days * 
later the Coleby, laden with wheat, met the 
some fate. Although the career of the Kron- 
prinz Wilhelm was neither so meteoric nor so 
destructive as was that of the Emden, it is per- 
haps even more remarkable ; then? must also be 
much left to tell. 

One by one, however, the raiders were 
captured or driven oil the seas to be interned 
in the ports of neutrals. The oversea commerce 
Qf Germany, strangled from the outset of the 
war, had not been redeemed by any specially 
dashing exploits by the High Sea Fleet. But 
the Germkn naval authorities felt that some- 
thing must be done. Accordingly on Feb- 
ruary 18, 1916, was • published the infamous 
decree that Germany had declared all the coasts 
of the United Kingdom “a war area,** and 
within that area all ships were to be torpedoed 
^ sight and without warning. At first, civilized 
humanity would not believe that even Germany 
would go to such lengths as this ; but they 
found that they wore entirely mistaken. The 
system of sea murder began. Passenger liners, 
refugee ships, hospital ships, coasters, freighters, 
trawlers and drifters, all were to (and all did) 
fall a prey to the.so cowardly assassins. There- 
after, to risk of floating mine and of prowling 
German cruiser was added fhe terror that 
stalked beneath the sea for our ships and our 
men. Once more they rose to the occasion. 
Deep sea long-voyage sailors and firemen, the 
men who man our coas^rs, the fishermen, or 
rather such of them as w'ere left who were not 
fishing for mines, continued “ to go down to the 
sea in ships and occupy their bi^iness in great 
waters,” and, not only did they do this, but 
they applied for and got guns with which to 
defend themselves. This latter proceeding 
caused genuine annoyance to the Germans. To 
paraphrase a famous saying, they described 
the average British merchant vessel as **a 
treacherous anunal that defends itself when 
attacked.” 

Examples of the manner in which the mor> 
shant ships resisted their assailants were given 
by the Germans, themselves. On February 10, 
1016, the representatives of the neutral Powers 


at Berlin were handed a memorandum in which 
the German Government announced its decision 
to treat all armed finerchantmen as warships on 
and from March 1, thus rendering them liable 
to be sunk at sight. In annexe No. 4 of this 
memorandum, which was * transmitted by 
wireless to the German Embassy at Washington 
on February 26, a list of eighteen cases was given 
in which merchant vessels opened fire when 
attacked by German or Austrian submarines. 
In fifteen instances the defence of the merchant 
ships was successful, and they escaped destruo 
tion, illustrating the great advantage of a gun 
armament in such circumstances. The follow ing 
were typical cases in the ‘German compilation : 

September 10, 1015. — ^In the Western Mediterranoai, 
an unknown steamer was asked to show her flag, and 
thereupon she opened fire with about 10-centimetre guns 
from her stem. The submarine escaped by submerging 
quickly. 

November 23, 1015. — In the Western Mediterranean 
the British steamer. City of Marseilles, was fired at by a 
submarine as a warning. A large freight steamer 
without Bag turned round, and by artillery fire from ten 
cannon of about 10 centimetre calibre opened fire. The 
submarine had to abandon the pursuit and the steamer 
escaped. A newspaper telegram from Bombay of 
January 14, 1016, corroborated details of the event, and 
the steamer stated that it had sunk the submarine. 

This Gorman list of encounters between 
merchantmen and submarines was naturally 
confined to episodes from which the submarines 
returned unharmed. From other sources it was 
knowm that on certain occasions the sub- 
marines never returned at all, but were siuik 
by their mercantile opponents. The facts 
• revealed the determination of the British 
merchant seamen to defend their ships to the 
utmost when attacked, and showed that the 
men in those vessels which had been provided 
with guns of small calibre for their protection 
knew how to use them. Owing to the action of 
the submarines there had come about a return 
to the practice of olden dafa, when every ship 
had to carry guns for defence or else sail under 
the protection of a convoying squadron. In 
those days it was the privateers and pirates 
who constituted the menace to the sea trader ; 
in this war, means of defence were needed 
against the submarine pirates. The psycho- 
logical processes of the Teuton are hard 
to fathom. He gloried in the most cowardly 
system of sea murder that had eVbr been in- 
vented. By processes of logic, which seemed to 
him irrefutable, he set^the seal of his approval 
on this new form of hrightfulness ; but that 
submarines should, if possible, be sunk on sight 
by a merchantman that had hod the eifronterv to 
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ann herself with a giin, called forth from him 
the strongest reprobation. 

On January 1, at 3 a.in., H.M.S. Formidable 
was torpedoed by a Oerman submarine in the 
Channel, some 15 miles from Berry Head. The 
tale of tliis tragedy has b(,H>n told elsewhere ; 
it is referred to hero to bring inU) proinineuco 
once again the part taken in tlie rescue of fi8 
men of the ill-fated battleship by tlio Brixlaun 
fishing smack Providence, ownent and .skipper«.*d 
V>y William Pillar. This little craft was ruiuiin" 
for shelter before Mics gale then Idowiug for 
Brixliam, but when off tJie Start lutd to hf‘aAe 
to owing to the vi«>IeiH*e of the wind and tli<* 
tremendous run of tlu^ sea. 'J'hose who know 
the fisherman are aware that it is no trifle' tliat 
causes him to heave to, (‘specially wlx'u he has 
liis liome port close und(‘r his Ice. Pres(‘ntly 
the’ third hand of the smack iioti(*ed, to his 
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was accoinpHslied is nothing short of miraculous. 
But the iron nerve of William Pillar at the 
lielm, the alertness of Ills little handful of a 
crow, never failed for an instant : it was One of 
tlwjse tense and wonderful moments in which 
the British seaman rist^ to heights of achieve- 
ment sot^mingly impossible, when nerve and 
hrain and hand and muscle, subordinated to 
the will of oik; master mind, work together for 
tlu; accnin])lislnnent of the in(»riHlible. Four 
limes did the* smack approach close enough to 
h(*a.ve a n»pe to the; boat- -and hnir times she 
faili'd ; eat-li failure iiK'imt a fr<‘sh inanamvre 
for position, a renew (‘d chance of the sinking of 
tiK' boat l)y (‘ollision in h(his that ran thirty fret 
from trough to crest, t<»pped with breaking 
foiim that showed a wan yellow in the fitful 
moonlight. At hist a light warp >fas passed on 
hoard tlu' man-of-war boat, brought to thc^ 



THfi GERMAN RAIDER ** KRONPRINZ WILHELM.” 
At anchor at Hampton Roads, U.S.A. 


amazement, a small boat to leeward driving 
through the sea with one oar upended, to which 
was attached a sailor’s scarf. There was no 
hesitation on board the smack. In some 
miraculous fashion they managed to put 
another reef in the mainsail and to bend and 
hoist the storm jib. The ^evidence had then to 
manoeuvre to got the boat alongside, and to do 
this she had to gybe — ^which means passing her 
stem to the wind. Nothing but most desperate 
and iu*gent necessity would have caused that 
fine seaman in command of the smack to have 
done this, as he risked dismasting his craft. 
Having accomplished the manoeuvre he had to 
run down to the boat tod get her alongside ; 
to do this he had to round to and bring the head 
of the smack up to the wind again. Further, 
there was imminent risk when the boat was 
approached that she mfght be run down and 
sunk. How in the darkness, the shouting gale, 
and the monstrous sea that was running, this 


capstan of the smack, and, with infinite pre- 
caution, the one craft was warped up close 
enough astern of the other for a transference to 
begin and for the sailors in the small boat to 
jump on board the smack IVue to the tracli- 
tions of the great service to which he belonged, 
Torpedo Gunner Hurrigan, Uie senior officer in 
the cutter, was the last man to leave ; then the 
warp was cut, the cutter drifted astern, and the 
smack headed for Brixham. They arrived safely 
and the shipwTOcked mariners were tenderly 
cared for, while, during the passage, all the 
available food in the smack had bedii served 
out to the rescued men. This is the story of that 
well-named Brixhr m fishing vessel Providence : 
and no man or woman who reads it can fail in 
passionate admiration for the rescuers of that 
sorely tried remnant of the crow of the Formid- 
able, who were adrift in a small, oveharowded 
boat in that terrible January gale; a boat, 
moreover, that had been stove and was kept 
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WAR-PAINT IN A LONDON DOCK. 
Armed Britiih Liners being painted ** Man-o’-war grey.' 


afloat by a pair of troubers stuffed into the 
hole. \ 

From the very beginning of the submarine 
campaign by the Gormans there appears to have 
been only one pronounced determination among 
oiur merchant seamen, and that was to assume 
the offensive on every possible occasion. One 
and all seem to have been animated by the 
same spirit. Thus Captain H. Gibson, of the 
steam tug Homer, belonging to South Shields, 
was awarded a gold watch and a letter on 
vellum ^from the Admiralty expressing their 
admiration of his conduct. 

The Homer was towing the French barque 
General de Sonis when she was hailed by a 
German submarine and told to surrender. 
Captain Gibson’s method of siurender was to 
slip the tow rope and steer straight for the 
submarine, in spite of a shower of bullets from 
a machine gun. Unfortunately, the Homer 
missed the stem of the submarine bv a few 
feet, whereupon the U boat turned and chased 
the tug. She even went so far as to fire a 
torpedo at her contemptuous opponent, which 
was, when one considers it, a high compliment. 
However, the torpedo missed its mark, and 
Captain Gibson brought the Homer trium- 
phantly into Bembridge, Isle of Wight, with his 


vessel peppered and secured with bullet 
marks. 

Captcun J. W. Bell was the fortunate officer 
to win the sum of £500 offered by the paper 
Syren and Shipping for the first merchant 
service captain to sink an enemy submarine ; 
other awards totalled up the sum he received 
to £1,160. This is the entry from the ship’s 
official log : 

About 9.30. this morning, while proceeding from 
Blyth towards Plymouth, Boachy Head, distant 8 to 
10 miles, observed the periscope of a submarine on the 
starboard bow. Ordered all hands on deck in case of 
emergency. Then observed the submarine to pass 
across our how on to the port beam, where it took up a 
position 30 to 40 yards off. Shortly after noticed the 
wake of a torpedo on the starboard beam; put the 
helm hard over to starboard and ran over the periscope, 
when 1 and the crew heard and felt the crash under our 
bottom. Did not see the submarine after, but saw oil 
floating on the water. 

(Signed) J. W. Bell, Master. 

John Psgo, Matt , 

The ship was docked for examination and the 
* 

statement of Captain Bell was fully borne out 
by the marks on the bottom ; and not only did 
this fortunate mariner reap the reward that has 
been mentioned; but he was decorated with the 
Distinguished Service Cross and granted a 
temporary Lieutenant's commission in the 
Royal Naval* Reserve. , 
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Wlien CapUiin T. Atkinson of the 8.s. Oceola 
was proceeding down Channel he sighted the 
6S. Western Coast and Rio Parana, both of 
which had been torpedoed, and also another 
eliip maldng in towards the land as faA as she 
could steam. Prudencse would have dictated 
a course in the opposite direction to the tor- 
pedoed vessels, but Captain Atkinson was not 
one of the prudent breed. Ho accordingly 
approached the torpedoed ships on a zig>zag 
course, picked up the boats of the Western 
Coast and brought them safely into port ; 
while the people of the Parana were being 
attended to by a British destroyer that had 
arrived upon the scene. On a later occasion 
< 'aptain Atkinson was followed by a submarine?, 
from wliich he escaped by running into thick 
weather; and he also had the cxfx^rience of 
having bombs dropped at him by two enemy 
Taube aeroplanes ; from which attentions ho 


escaped by the skilful handling of hio 
ship. 

When the transport WayfaM was torpedoed 
in the Atlantic on April 11, 1915^ she had on. 
board 700 horses and a yeomanry detaohme^. 
After the explosiod the ship was abandoned 
by the crew and the troops in boats, and. they 
proceeded to the s.s. Frand^eld, which .fbrtu* 
nately happened to bo in the vicinity. FUidmg 
that the Wayfarer did not sink, the captain. 
Captain D. G. Cownie, called for volunteers to 
return. Accompanied by all his officers, some 
of the crow, and a proportion of the yeomanry, 
headed by the ^Major in command and the two 
subjiltorovs, CaptJiin Cownio returned to the 
damaged vossoL Captain Bain of the Fram- 
field, with 35 of the crow and of the yeo- 
manry on hoard, then made fast a wire hawser 
and towed the Wayfarer to within 16 miles of * 
Queenstown, from which Jport she was 108 



BOARDING AND EXAMINING A SUSPICIOUS VESSEL. 
British sulors lesving the shi^ sfter examiMtioii. 
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milos dintant when torpedrxjd, and there handed 
hcp over to two Government tugs. Lord Derby, 
the Liverpool Town Hall, at tho request of 
the Admiralty, presented inscribed gold watch<*s 
to Captain Cownic : Mr. H. L. Pritchard, Chief 
Offioer ; Mr. E. R. Bury, Second Officer ; Mr. K. 
Davies, Third Officer ; and also to the cngincon?. 
Ssoifig that she had a hole in her side thirty-five 
foot by twenty-five, and one interior bulkheail 
entirely destroyed, we can appreciate th(^ 
courage and determination of Captain Cownic, 
his officers and crew, and those gallant ycornen 
who stood by the ship and her lading of dumb 



NORWEGIAN STEAMER 
•• TRONDHJBMAJORD.” 

Torpedoed by a German submarine. 

animals in that perilous voyage back to Queens- 
town. 

But Germany’s crowning deed of shame was 
the torpedoing of the Cunard Liner Lusitania 
on May 6, 1015. Tn this wholesale massacre 
twelve hundred and twenty-five persons, men, 
women and childi*en, lost their lives. This 
outrage was received with shouts of joy in 
Germany ; but even so on attempt was made 
to palliato tho deed. Instantly the German 
Prt^ss began to explain. It was stated that 
tho Lusitania was an armed cruiser that was 
laden with munitions of war, and in conse- 
quence of this tho submarines w^ere quite 
ju^tified in sinking the ship. That this was a 
deliberate and calculated lie is known to all the 
world. To reinforce the lies told in print, 
pictures were produced in the illustrated 
newspapers depicting tho sinking of the 


Lusitania, and showing guns mounted both 
forward and aft. At the time of the disaster 
there was a good deal of discussion as to why 
tho Lusitania was allowed to enter the danger 
zone ih tho Irish Sea unaccompanied by an 
escort : but nothing transpired at tlie inquest 
on the bodies of the victims of the outrage, or 
subsequently, to account for this apparent 
neglect. , According to the evidence of Captain 
Turner, tho master of the Lusitania, the ship 
remained afloat only >some eighteen minutes 
after being struck ; and it was only owing to 
the fact that tho sea w^os dead smooth at the 
time of tho explosion that even the minority 
who were saved escaped with their lives. 

Tho contention that the Lusitania was catr^y- 
ing munitions of war, and was torpedoed on 
this account, was not borne out even by the 
actions of the German submarines. Tho next 
ship to leave New York aftor the Lusitania 
wiis the passenger liner Transylvania, and tho 
Germans were boasting that she also would be 
sunk. The captain of that vessel declared 
that an attempt was made to sink his comnland, 
but that he escaped by skilful manoeuvring. 
Not even the German Press pretended that the 
Transylvania was armed ; yet it was thanks to 
tho mercy of Providence and the skill of her 
captain that she did not share the fate of the 
Lusitania. The only consolation for the 
tragedy of the Lusitania was the splendid 
behaviour of those on board. Doomed to 
certain death, os they with good cause believed 
themselves to be, no man or woman flinched ; 
all, according to the evidence of tlie captain, 
behaved with that coolness which is the hall- 
mark of the race to which they belonged. 

As time went on the activities of the sub- 
marines were not confined to the sea that' 
washes our coasts, and what happened to the 
Southland occurred in the Mediterranean. She 
was a British transport conveying Australian 
troops to the scene of hostilities, and some 
forty miles from ,Mudros she was torpedoed 
abaft the foremast and two of her forward 
compartments were blown into one. The 
ship was crowded with men, and with a gaping 
rent in her 30 feet in length might be expected 
to founder at any moment. “Fall in,** was 
the order, and, even as the men of the Birken- 
head fell in sixty-six years before, so did the 
Australians line up— to die if so ordained — ^but 
to die as became men of British birth and 
blood. Fortunately it wa? fine weather and 
not much sea was running. The boats were 



A* BRITISH CAPTURE ON THE HIGH SEAS, 

The ** Prceldente Mitre,’* of the Hemburd-South Amerieen Line, wee captured by H.M.S. **Orama’*in 
November, 1915. The picture ahowe the mailt bdng tluog from the captured yeaeel on board the ** Orama.” 
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swung out in orderly methodical faPhion» they 
were lowered, and the men embarked. But 
no man moved until he got the order to do so 
from his officer. Across" the sea the S.O.S. 
signal was picked up by the British India 
S.S. Nouralia employed as a hospital ship. 
Quickly she was on the scene, and some 470 
men were transferred to her in lier own boats, 
that were got into the water as soon as she 
arrived on the scene. The Neuralia carried a 
Lascar crew ; seamen and firemen of tiiose 
Eastern fellow-subjects of ours almost came 
to blows in thoir desperate anxiety to man the 
boats and assist in the saving of life from what 
appeared to be a sinking ship. To the last the 
men of the damaged Southland inaintainea 
their coolness, their instinct to do' the right 
thing. As the boats of the Keuralia approach*, od 
the boats of the transport these parted right 
and left to give thorn passage, to enable them 
the more quickly to arrive at the scene of the 
disaster. Unfortunately 22 deaths resulted. 
Three men were killed outright by the explo- 
sion, the remainder being lost by the capsizing 
of one of tho life rafts. The Southland got 
into Mudros, whence, after temporary repairs, 
she was able to proceed to England. 

In any account of the work of tho Mercan- 
tile Marine notice should be taken of the part 
played by our merchant seamen in tho Mediter- 
ranean, and particularly in the wonderful and 
agonizing drama of Gallipoli. Few people have 
any idea of the size of tho fleet of transports 
necessary for the conveyance of troops and 
stores to this distant scene of action ; and if it 
were only to record the seamanlike competence 
of our brethren of the merchant service notice 
should be taken of the feat that they per- 
formed. • From ocean-going leviathans, like 
the Aquitania, of 46,000 tons, and the Maure- 
tania, of 33,000 tons, down to tugs and small 
coasters, the operations confided to their 
extremely competent hands were carried out 
without a hitch. Gallipoli was not only a 
supreme test for the men officially registered 
as combatants, it also called for qualities of the 
highest description among those not so cata- 
logued. The functions of the merchant ship 
ia wartime are, and always have been, neces- 
sarily hazardous; that is to say, when these 
vessels are carrying out their ordinary com- 
mercial avocations. The danger to whicn they 
are exposed is, of course, vastly increased when 
they are ** taken *up*’ to be used for warlike 
purpose by the Government. Ships that are 



PRISONERS OF WAR FROM A GERMAN MBRCHAfn SHlK 
After being searched on board a British cruiser, the prisoners were put under guard. 


transporting an army oversea.^ aro liable to^be 
sunk at sight by enemy warships, and yet in 
tlie case of the Gallipoli Expedition this was 
only the beginning of the troubles that had to 
be incurred. 

Even from the first the transports had to run 
in so close to land their cargoes Jthat they came 
under the direct fire of the Turkish batteries. 
There was. no possible means of avoiding this 
obligation : thousands upon thousamls of tons 
of stores had to be landed, and this not merely 
upon one day, but on every day of the week 
fbr months on end. A big merchant ship 
returned from this scene of action with licr upper 
works riddled. The mate explained that this 
had been all one day's work lauding stores on 
“ the beaches.” ” Oh yes,” he said, ” they 
had ^ot it pretty hot on that occasion, but 
then that was the usual thing when old Johnny 
Turko got the range of you. It was true that 
the cook made a bitter complaint about his 
oyen being perforated, but then he was always 
a chap a bit inclined to grouse.” This attitude 
of taking shrapnel fire as all in the day's work 
seems to be characteristic of the Mercantile 
Marine in this war. 

Subsequently came the danger to the^ trans- 


ports of the attack by s\ibnmrine. That fine 
ship the Royal Edward was lost with some 
huiifireds of lives ; nor was she the only victim, 
and we may instance the Middleton, sunk 
between Alexandria and Mudros, when several 
of her crew were killed by shell fire. So it will 
be seen that these ” non-combatants ” ent^d 
the danger zone as soon as they left Alexandria 
for Mudros, and. after their arrival at this 
latt>er port, sailed for Suvia, Anzac, and Cape 
Helle.s, where they b*'*5arne the unresisting 
targets of the Turkish batteries. Considering 
the exceptional circumstances of this act of 
war, it may be said with justice that for this 
there was no help ; yet too much recognition 
cannot be paid to the services rendered by the 
Mercantile Marine and the complete disregard 
of danger shown by them on all ocoasions when 
duty called ships and men into the firing line. 

In January, 1016. there occurred what had 
long been expected, a fresh attempt to interfere 
with the commercial activities of the Allies by 
the attacks of aimed merchant cruisers on the 
ocean trade routes. At the end of the month 
the Elder Dempster liner Appam, from West 
.^rica, was much overdue, and grave anxiety 
was felt for this and some half dozen other 
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•SINKING OP A GERMAN RAIDER. [S^ooily ifrm /br " rte rte history 

The between, the ermed German raider “ Greif,” disguised as a Norwe^an merchant yessel. and H.M. armed merchant cruiser ** Alcantara ** in the 

February 29, 1916. The engagement resulted in the loss of both vessels, the German raider being sunk by gunfire, ud the Alcantara ** by a torpedo. 




importoftt vmdB. the Appteu lOioold Mvt 
arrived at Hymouth on J^anuary 20, but iha 
only sign or sound of her was a broken boat 
which was picked up between Madeira and 
Gibraltar on the 16th. Wlien her loss was con- 
sidered certain, and had been attributed cither 
to bad wx*ather or to a submarine attack, the 
sliip made a drnmatic oppearance at Norfolk, 
U.S.A., on Fi'bruary 1 She had been taken there 
by a jirize crew from a Ciorman raider which 
hod stoppl'd her on Jamiarv 16, and had on 
board a number of prisomis fioia i»tlier mer- 
chant ships which wcie Mink about tlie same 
time. By tliis it h c aiue known that an attempt 
to break through the British North St a miard 
had at length suiceeded. The vessel making it 
was called the Mowc, but in reality was luider 
sl< )d to 1)0 a tiiut trader named the Ponga, 
4<uiveit<d into an aiixiJiai^ cruiser. She was 
siaud to have lelt a (iorman liasi' m Ded^mber, 
and, taking advantage of a snowstorm, had 
inanactd to elude the cordon of watchmg 
Biitish orinsers. Her hist captures were made 
in the neighbourhood of the Canary Islands. 
Dining January and February hhe held up 
tiili { n Allied vessels, moluding one French and 
one Belgian. Their aggregate value exceeded 
that of the loss miiieted by any other German 
raider, oven the Kinden. On March 4 the 
ileiman Admiralty amiounced her sale return 
to a (German port, and gave the name of her 
commander as Captain Coimt von und zn 
Dolma Schlodien. The pnncipol interest in 
Ik r raid was the encounter betwreen the German 
ship and the British steamer Clan Mactavish, 
AMien summoned to stop, this vessel refused, 
being suspicious of the apjiearance of her 
questioner, and when the Mowe’s caiiv as screens 
i('ll away and disclosed her battery of guns, 
w hich opened fire, the Clan Mactavish still held 
on her course, and replied from a two-pouiider 
gim mounted in her stem os a protection against 
submarines. Tliis imequal combat illustrated 
the pluck and daring of the personnel of the 
Mercantile Marine in a striking manner. The 
Clan'Maotavish kept up her fire until it become 
evident that further resistanoo was useless* 
Her action was commended by the British 
people, and aroused great enthusiasm. In a 
telegram to the owners of the vessel. Admiral 
Sir John Jellicoe said that the fight put up by 
the Clan Mactavish filled the seamen in the 
Grand Fleet with admiration. 

The measure of success which attended the 
M6we*s adventure led to an early attempt at 


tepetftloft* 


was oamying out 
in the Kcvth ^ 

steamer flying cdintteaiidt 

wegian colours painted ott her aide. 
tara tka down to the stranger, 
huch cases, the crew wont to thefar 
Exactly what distarico separated the.lidNele 
when the Alcantara stopped is not know^, but 
tlie range must have been extremely shoit, as 
she a-^kecl (he name aid de‘d;ination of the 
supposed Norwegian. The miswers being 
apparently satisfactory, the British ortiisor 
lowered a boat to board the ship and verify the 
inionmition Hupphed. As soon OS tilO 



ON THE LOOK-OUT. 

A British destroyer out on patrol duty. 


shoved off and was pulling towards the stranger 
her true character was revealed. She dropped 
her false bulwarks, displayed a formidable array 
of gnus, and opened fire on the boat and the 
ship to which she belonged. But the Alcan- 
tara was ready for her— -which perhaps she did 
not expect — ami action was jomed at once 
Both were very large ships, the Alcantara 
being well over 15,000 tons, and presented such 
targets that to miss was almost impossible at 
the short range. It appears that the Germans 
fired one, if not two, torpedoes at once and 
missed, showing very poor marksmanship. 
They then had a remarkable stroke of luck as 
one of their shells struck the rudder of the 
Alcantara, rendering her unmanageable. The 
German ship was then able so to manoeuvre as 
to get in a torpedo on the side of her foe, thus 
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reducing that vessel to a sinking condition. Had 
it not been for the proximity of the Andes, 
another of our large anned merchantmen, the 
raider might have got away with the honours 
of war, although she had been b&dly matiled 
by the Alcantara, and was on fire in several 
places. As soon as the Andes was sighted the 
GpSif, for such was the namd of the raider, 
mode off at full speed, the Andes in hot pursuit. 
A stem chase is a long one, and the Greif, 
doubling like d hare, fired several torpedoes 
at her pursuer, but without effect. 

The practice from the Andes seems to have 
been very pretty ; she wrecked the tophamper 
of the Groif, driving the men away from the 
guns. Her shooting must have been remark- 
ably good, gs not only was the range altering 
vapidly, but to avoid torpedoes the ship must 
h ive been swinging on hei; helm from side to 
si lo. Just as the end was inevitable a light 
criiiisr appeared, apparently from nowhere, 
and joined in the fray. At some very extreme 
distance her gunlayers picked up the range. 
But there was no occasion for the participation 
of the cruiser. Already the German was on fire 
fore and aft, and presently ^she blew up with a 
derrific exjilosion. It is related, though for the 
truth of the story no guarantee can be given. 


that as the cruiser ramped up to th^ Andes, 
travelling at the rate of air express train, she 
made the signal, ** Sorry, your bird.*' It is 
thought that the Greif was laden with 
mines, and this it was that caused the violence* 
of the explosion. 

When wo think of our merchant seamen it is 
well to think of the patrol service. From 
Archangel to the Line, from the Line to the Horn, 
in bitter biting cold, in roasting torrid heat, in 
shouting gales that whirl the snow wreaths 
mast high ; ip latitudes where the pampero, 
the cyclone and the mistral reign, the merchant 
service was at work. Stark men of their hands 
are. they, rough in speech, instant in action. 
Auxiliary to the fighting sea service tn$y 
proved that the breed has not deteriorated. 
The seed of Drake, of Frobisher, of John 
Hawkins, and of stout Sir Richard Grenville, 
he who lay “ at Flores in the Azores *’ and 
fought the Bght of the one and the fifty* 
throe,” still survived. It may have been 
that in the days, the drowsy days, of peace, 
there wore misgivings as to our reserves 
of seamen ; but such apprehensions passed 
when all the sailors of Britain and the 
Empire proved themselves a company one end 
indivisible. 




CHAPTER CXXI 


FISHERMEN AND THE WAR. 


ILse of Fjhhermen by thk Ko\al Navy Tije Tu vwi.kr Section ~ Size of the Hritish Kiahtno 
Fi-eet- 'Trawlino in IMoace and Mine-swkepino in War IfimowM of the Mtnfwswkkpgm^i — 
FlsriEllMEN AT THE DARDANELLES SOMK FaMOES AdVENTDRES —ATTACKS BY (JiEllMAN AIRCRAI^ 

— Fishermen off the Beloian (’oast -Patrols and Mr>TOR BOAT Work— Some Brave Derps» 


S O vast soon hi*caino the nnii>)>er of 
HslKTineRi, niosdy of the dc(‘p sea* who 
were niine-sw(‘ej»ing and jiat rolling in 
connexion ^\'ith the Royal Xavy, and 
so great was the number of steam trawlers 
and steam drifters which were requisitioned 
by the Admiralty, that it is hard to realize 
that before the war this invaluable auxiliary 
was practically non-existtmt. There was a 
nucleus, a skeleton, and that was all ; but it 
was enough to allow of the building of a super- 
structure in the shape of the Trawler Section, 

• which did so much to secure the safety of the 
Grand Fleet and the lesser fleets of the British 
Navy. At the outbreak of war there w’ere 
very few naval officers, either at the Admiralty 
or elsew’here, who knew anything of the deep sea 
fisherman and his possibilities of service in 
connexion with the Navy, and for a long 
period no adequate use had been made of these 
imrivalled men. The war caused a <*omplete 
change in the official attitude towards fishermen 
and they were gladly absorbed, to become one of 
, the most remarkable of the many remarkable 
auxiliaries of the Navy. It is to the work of 
the fishermen in combating the deadly menace 
of the mine that the failure of many of the 
German plans for our defeat was due. It was 
North Sea skipper, in an old beam-trawler, 
who gave one of the very first alarms of German 
mine-layers ; and alter that opening, period of 
the war trawlermon were*tho means of destroy- 
ing enormous numbers of German mines which 
had the power of causing incredible loss in ships 
and livea 


At the oiitbr(‘iik of war the fishing Incfiistry 
wflA in full svs’ing. Four fleets of steai^ trawlers 
were at work on tlie North Sea - t he Red Cross, 
the Great Northern, the Gamcxioek, and Messrs. 
Hellyers ; single -boaters were everywhere, 
from Iceland downward ; steam drifters, which 
had begim the season at the Shetlands, weio 
following tlu* herring southward, and many 
beam -trawlers and liners wefe making profitable 
trij>8. The fleets were the direct successors of 
the old fleets of sailing smacks, wliich worked 
the Dogger and other banks, sending their 
catches to Billingsgate by steam carrier, and 
remaining at sea for eight or more weeks at a 
time, returning to port only for a few days, to 
refit and get fresh water and stores. Small 
paddle tugs at north country ports hod been 
equipped with beam trawls and had proved a 
great success ; these picturesque pioneers had 
been succeeded by screw trawlers, which used 
an improved and more efficient trawl known aa 
the Otter, and were formed into fleets as the 
smacks hod been formed. These steam traw- 
lers, 40 or 50 to the fleet, remained on the 
Ashing banks in an imbroken succession, a 
vessel leaving for port, to recoal and get fresh 
water and stores, when she had been at sea for 
four or five weeks and her supplies had como to 
an end. The old system of boarding the fish 
and sending it to market by carrier was main 
Gained, and a very hi^ degree of efficiency in 
trawling was reached, each fleet being under the 
control of an experienced and specially selected 
fisheriiian, who was knom as the admiral. 
This important leader, whose duty was to sdeot 
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the best hsliing-grounds and so secure the most 
satisfactory results, had under him a vice- 
admiral who, in his chief's absence or at other 
^ times of need, could take over the direction of 
the fleet. 

(Iritnsby, the world's greatest fishing port, 
was the headquarters of an enormous fleet of 
ifeearn trawlers, mostly engaged in single 
boating ; that is to say, the vessels worked 
individually,' going to sea and fishing until 
enough fish had been caught to make it worth 
while to return to port. Many of these trawlers, 
exceptionally fine craft, mado the Iceland trip, 
lasting about throe weeks, and there were 
voyages to the White Sea and, elsewhere. The 
floetors belonged mostly to Hull. Extensive 
operations were conducted from other bases, 
such as Aberdeen, and great numbers of vessels 
worked from the lesser ports like Scarborough. 
Yarmouth and Lowestoft maintained their 
position as the chief ports for the steam drifters. 
Before the war, therefore, there was a vast 
aggregation of first-rate steam fisliing vessels, 
manned by crews of whom many members 
practically spent their lives on the North Sea, 
for out of a whole 12 months a fleeter would 
enjoy only about throe weeks ashore. The rest 
of his life was lived in his little steamboat, far 
from land, and in this environment he had to 
contend with the bitterest and heaviest of the 
winter gales. This compulsion made him what 
he was — ^an unrivalled sailor and an expert in' 
knowledge of the North Sea grounds. 

Fortunate indeed was it that there were avail- 
able these wonderful personnel and msiirieli 
doubly fortuhate that prompt and comprehen- 


sive steps were taken to secure them for the 
Royal Navy. At the very outbreak of war the 
Germans realized what a procicus asset our deep 
sea fishermen were to us, and they tried hard 
to destroy or seize the vessels. In one swoop 
in August, 1914, they captured a number of 
steam trawlers which were fishing in the North 
Sea and made prisoners of the crews, but 
beyond minor successes of that description 
their efforts failed. Subsequently many steam 
trawlers were lost, some by submarine attacks, 
most by striking mines ; a large number of 
brave fellows perished, and a lesser number 
w^ere made prisoners of war. After a year ar.d 
a half of war there were nearly 300 fishermen 
])ri8onors of war in Germany. Many of them 
suffered cruelly through neglect and ill-treat- 
ment, and it is comforting to know that special 
help w-as provided for them by moans of the 
Fishermen Prisoners of War Fund, which was 
organized and administered by the Royal 
National Mission to Deep Sea Fis'iermen. 
Further reference will be made to losses amongst 
fishermen and their vessels ; but it may be 
stated here, as an indication of the extent of 
both, that Grimsby alone during the year 1915 
lost 57 steam trawlers, with a death-roll of 
287 men. In*somo ccues the crew escaped; 
but in most instances .they perished. Twenty 
of the vessels carried a crew of nine each ; in 
one case, the Horatio, the number wa? 14. 

When the war broke o.ut the number of first- 
class British steam fishing vessels was more 
than 3,000, mostly trawlers and drifters. In 
1913 more than 1,600 steam drifters were at 
work, in addition to motor and sailing craft ; 
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and of thesp about 1,000 had their headquartora 
at YaAnouth. The total number of uhole-tune 
hbheftnen u[mard8 of 125,000, and itaraa 
colculatod that the tiitiro industry supported 
one-tuentioth of the population, \nth an 
invested capital of about £200,000,(K)0 It 
remarkable that while the lintish Moani diittti 
mdustiy developed with cxtruiu uipi iit> 
there was no surh [iio^ii^s in the Connaii 
diiftoi fleets The (il(lmaIl<^, howfvir, imtJ 
made full use of Kii#^IikJi and Neoftisli maikcts 
foi then taUhes ot tisji and thtir lielan I boat 
« specially did a lai^i busintss at Ahiidtui 
Tht («ei mans wilt, also cpink to s(< tin itl\ iii- 
ta^es ot wilt It -^s teitgiipliv on ^orth S< i 
lishin^' \t:»sil'., and tin v * Mil)! sin d mstidl * 
tions W( IJ in adviuu ( oi tiu « xjk i him nts wim h 
wtn cuiiKdout h^ Ihitish < iit< ipn-< 

Htavy dtniunds wtit in idt b\ tlx \dniit dtv 
on the ships uml nu n, md lii< It in ind w 
lapidly as tJio lutts'^idts ol tin w n irnit i td 
It WHS publicly known that niin iiinnthH iiiti 
wai Inoke out tlan W(i( 11 ()(M) hsluimm 
< n^a^t d m mini swcipin>> and a tliousand <1 
the ir \ c SM Is 

The OUci ^2:(ai liad n u h< d a li ^li ^t of 
(It v( lojaiient, and the fisluimdi Ind bnonu 
vti3 jirolicunt in its use It is impoitant to 
bear this fact in mind m tonsidciinp; what the 
mine swee puis tucomplisbc d , because witliout - 
cvpei mu e they could not lia\L achitvcd thni 


4di 

astonishing success in dealing with the mines* 
Tho net of the Otter gear was d tlie usual 
bag shaped variety, the size varying acoording 
to tho power and dimensions of the vesbel using 
it » but an average sue was about 100 ft. in 
kngth, witli a spread of from 80 to 90 ft. 
llic^ principal features oi the gear were fore 
and attfr gidlows. with fairlooders. a toeing* 
block, a powerful sttuun wmch, the Otter 
lioaids, and tlie towing waips. A stoani 
UawUt uscil bundieds of fatlmms of heavy wire 
waip and tin himdliiig ot those warps called tor 
tilt gn dc st '-kill anti can' It was not ditlioult 
tc idapt thc' na thod oi traw.*hng for fifth to 
weepm*- iDt mines, (lu gnat difteienco being 
I bat, while i tiawici in fishing woiked alone to 
pt l h( 1 ( lie h, in ^wt c ping 1he\ worked m pairs. 
Wild lud been done b> the' towTug-warp wyi 
i« e ompli>-lie d b\ tho swe e pjtig W ircx 
111 the s\siim of sweeping oinplo^rcd there 
was I kde aiiei a * slioot/’ and gicut skill 
uul < ein htid to be cxcnised in iiHitig fheni 
Manv u e tde td^ happe ne d w inr li wetf# unavoid- 
d)li feu ( \am))le I man engaged on boani a 
sue (pel \ns working betwccsi the “kilt “ and 
the '-lioot whdi the \ esse I rolled and tho 
kite * swung o\ei anel killed him. ^ 

In sweeping, the pan of tiawUis, steaming 
able list at a e c itain distanc e , dragge d a weighted 
steel hawse) which, striking the mooring of a 
mine, la ought 11 m 3 mine to the surlace, where 
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itVaA promptly exploded by~guzi*flie from an 
aooom{%aybig destroyer or armed trawler or by 
ride-dre. At the very outset the sweepers en- 
oountered perils and hardships which con* 
•tinuously attended their calling. Mines ex* 
ploded and destroyed vessels and crews, and 
the danger w^as always present with trawleis 
which were carrying out dshing in the ordinary 
manner in the areas indicated by the Admiralty 
and made known to tishennen. The Crmisby 
trawler Uxbridge had a mine in the not uhen 
the gear was hauled. As the net reached tho 
side of the vofsscl the miru* exploded and tho 
Uxbridge was so severely damaged that she sank 
in ten minutes. Her crew of nine men, ot 
whom tlireo were uoiiiided, were just able to 
escape m their small bout, and they were lucky 
enough to be picked up by miother trawler. 

R(»metiiues sweeping was <lone under actual 
fire, and a fishennan in a letter dohcnbed wliat 
happened to him and his ooau*ades when they 
wc're sweeping m a winter gale. The perilous 
and excessively uncornfortuhio work was in 
progr<*ss, warships being in attendance, wdien 
Oerman cruisers nppeareil, and the little 
sweepers had to leave the seeiio under shell* 
tiro. “They must ha\e taken us for Dread- 
noughts,” wrote the fisherman sareastically* 
I’wo days later the sweepers were recompensed, 
for they ran into some Gorman mines and 
immediately set to w’^ork to smk them. This 
sweeper alone, within a very short period, blow 
up no fewer than 18 German mines, “any 
one of which,” the writer said with truth and 
, pride, “ might have destroyed a battleship.” 
On this point it may be recalled that during 
the first winter of the war Admiral Jellicoe*s 
secretary, writing* from the Iron Duke, the 
flagship of the Grand Fleet, to a little blind 
girl who had sent the admiral a knitted scarf, 
said : — “ We often pass German mines floating 
about in the water, and we know that if we did 
not see them, but ran into them, the Iron Duke 
would be blown up. ... It is very cold on 
,the North Sea, and very stormy, too, and 
sometimes the snow falls so heavily that we 
cannot see at all where we are going, and veiy 
often the great seas sweep right over the ship.” 
That truly lovable letter, reminiscent of 
Colliogwood and his little Sarah, gives at once 
a picture of the appalling menace of the mine 
and the saving work of sweepers. The peril 
^to the super-Dreadnought, with her vast bulk 
and tonnag^, was precisely the same as that 
which confronted the little sweeper» with her 


tonnege in tiie neighbourtiood of a bundled 
legfster. * 

In addition to the floating mines there were 
the anchored mines, which vrere frequently 
encountered by vessels Ashing in the (wdmary 
way— a Grimsby trawler caught two of them 
in her trawl, and as they could not be disen- 
tangled, part of the flshtng-gear had to be gsst 
away ; but the position of the mines was care- 
fully noted, 80 that they could be subsequently 
found and do*>troycd, > 

Mmo-sw copers \opy soon eHtablisheil a roll 
of honour ami tho announcements of rewards 
for their dotHU contained the only details that 
wiTc made public concerning tho work of 
officcis and men in trawlers and drifters 
Dwernbor 10, 1914, was a day of uncommon 
activity among«>t them. The Orienda^ wa^ 



BRITISH PISHBRMBN PRISONBRS OF 
WAR IN GBRMANY. 


blown up by a mine, but the gallantry of 
Xiieutonant H. Boothby, B.N.R , her com- 
mander, resulted in all the crew being saved 
except one man, who was killed. Lieutenant 
Boothby was given another vessel, and in this 
he was again blown up, but he again escaped 
and received a companionship of tho Distin- 
guished Service Order. Another officer. Lieu- 
tenant C. V. Crossley, R.N.R., on December 19, 
was in command of a sweeper near which no 
fewer than three mines exploded. The little 
ship was badly damaged, and she was saved 
only by the perfect discipline of the crew and 
the courage of the officer, who crawled into the 
cramped space near the screw shaft, found out 
where the leak was, plugged it sufficiently to 
enable the pumps to keep the water down, and 
so kept the ship from sinking. For this splendid 
performance lieutenant Crossley received the 
Distiaguished Service Cross. Then, on the 
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ON A BRITISH PATROL SHIP. 
WashSn|{ down the decks after coaling. 


night of Christinas Day, 1914, in total darkness. 
Skipper T. W. Trendall, in the sweeper Solon, 
of 121 tons, went to the assistance of a vessel 
(H'hich had been mined. The steamer was not 
showing any lights ; it was low water, and she 
had to be searched for in the mine-iield. Utterly 
disregarding the danger to himself and crew, 
and bent only on giving help to brother seamen 
in distress. Skipper Trendall and his crew suc- 
ceeded in reaching and helping the mined 
steamer, and for this gallant conduct he also 
was decorated by the King. Splendid also was 
the conduct of Lieutenant Godfrey Parsons, 
R.N., who, on December 19, despite the fact 
that he had been mined in his trawler, con- 
tinued to command his group of sweepers. On 
that great day his group exploded eight mines 
and brought up half-a-dozen more. While 
these operations were being carried out the 
lieutenant’s ship and another trawler Were 
damaged by explosions, and a third trawler was 
blown up. And all this happened in ten 
minutes. 

The achievements of the sweepers at that 
period, were the preliminary of the gallant 
exploits of British fishermen in the Dardanelles 
operations. Concerning those doings there 
was not for the public so much of the fog of war 
as enveloped other undertakings. Time after 
time the sweepers carried out their work under 
heavy fire, and in the mine-infested waters 
there were serious losses. On a March night. 


when the Okino and Beatrice were s>\’('ppiiig 
in partnership, the Beatrice at the cjiid of the 
sweep slipped her sweeping wire, leaving her 
partner to heave it in. Having got the wire 
aboard, the Okino steamed aw*ay full speed 
for the fleet ; but in a few minutes she foun- 
dered, having been in contact with a mine or 
struck by a stray shell. She carried a large 
crew — 15— and of these 10 were killed or 
drowned. Another pair of trawlers were 
sweeping when one of them, the Manx PToro, 
was blown up ; but her crew of 11 men 
were saved through the skill and heroism of 
Skipper Woodgate and his crew in the Koorah. 
On returning from the Dardanelles Skipper 
Woodgate gave an account of his experiences 
in which he said : “ When we were up in 

the Dardanelles there were what we call three 
groups — One, Two and Three — ^and each group 
had to go up, one at a time. The vessel I w’as 
in belonged to the second group. The night 
we were going to make the final dash in the 
Dardanelles, up in the Narrows, we went, no- 
lights up, everything covered in. They lot us 
get right up to the Narrows, and as we turned 
round to take* our sweeps up one of our number 
was blown up. Then they peppered us from 
each side, from 1^ to 2 miles. We heard cries 
for help. I said, * We shall have to do the best 
we can, and go back and pick up.’ There was^ 
no waiting, no saying * Who shall gp ? ’ As soon 
as I called for volunteers three jumped in. I 
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kept the vessel as close as I could to shelter 
them. did not think any would come back 
alive» but they did come back. No one was 
hit, and I said * Now we’ll get the boat in.* Just 
•as we got the boat nicely clear of the water, 
along came a shot and knocked it in splinters. 
I shouted, ‘ All hands keep under cover as much 
as you can,’ and T got on the bridge, and we 
went full steam ahead. J could not t-ell j^ou 
what it was like, with floating and sunken 
mines and shots everywhere. VV'^e got knocked 
about, the mast almost goru^ rigging gone, and 
she was riddled right along the starboard sid<\ 
One of the hands wo picked up hod his left arm 
smashed with shrapnel ; that was all the injury 
we g6t. When we got out the commander 
came alongside and said, ’ fla\'e you seen any 
more trawlers ? * I said ‘ Yes, wo’ve got tin.' 
creW of one on board, the .Manx Hi'ro.’ W(' 
were the last out, and I can toll you I never 
wtmt to see such a sight again. . . . J thought 
of the three men in the fiery furnace, how iliey 
were preserved, and of Daniel in the lions’ dc'ii, 
and I think of the 24 of us coming out under 
that terrible fire and the water <^o^*ered with 
floating and sunken mines.” 

In what appeared to be the final list, of naval 
awards to officers for services in the Dardanelles 
operations the names were given of eight 
skippers in command of trawlers who were 
commended, and these were ” specially selected 
from over a hundred names.” The awards were 
for service between the time of landing on the 


Gallipoli Peninsula in April, 1016, and 'the 
evacuation in December, 1015^anuaKy, 1016. 
Of the eight skippers four received the Dis- 
tinguished Service Cross. The only details 
officially given were in the case of Sldppe|r 
F. W. Barnes, K.N.R., and they were comprised 
in the sentence, “Wliilo off Anzao"^ gallantly 
took in tow a tug under heavy fire.” In Jihe 
of her cases the skipj^ers ” performed long, 
arduous, and* dangerous duties.” How dan- 
giu‘ous those; duties ^^'ere was indicated by the 
ofli<>ial lists of na\'al casualties announced by 
the Secretary of the Admiralty. Between 
.February 2f> and Miireh 18, 1016, five skippers 
wore reported killtxl, no reference being made 
as to locality ; while during about the same 
[>eriod, nndiT the Iioaflings “H.M. Ships** and 

Mediterranean ” there were antiouncod as 
killed a large number of fishermen who had 
died at tlie post of duty. 

Apart from the dirc'ct work of the fishermen 
in protecting tiie Navy and the Mercantile 
M»u*ine by their wonderful luine-aweeping 
o})orations a most important work was done in 
making tJie seas safe for the fishermen who 
went to sea and continued to help largely in 
kiM^ping up the food supply of the country.^ 
The arrangements of the Admiralty made it 
possible for a small composite* fleet of steam 
trawlers to work in a safe area, and other 
dispositions enabled sailing and steam fishing 
vessels to carry out their work in comparative 
security, and very often, indeed, in most cases, 
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at great profit. Record after record was mode 
by steam trawlers, drifters, beam-trawlers and 
smaller craft, and skippers and mates in 
particular, because of the share system on 
which they are employed, made abnormal 
incomes. In April, 1916, a few days before 
Good Friday, when fish was scarce and prices 
hig^, the Hull trawler Elf King landed a catch 
of fish which realized the record sum of £3,670. 
The same vessel held the previous record of 
£3,480. The Elf King had made the Iceland 
trip, lasting nearly four weeks, and the skipper’s 
share of the profit came to about £300, being 
at the rate of nearly £6,000 a year. In other 
directions there were inevitable hardships, and 
a correspondent of Tl^e Times pointed out that 
the skilled and industrious females who, 
irrespective of age, are known as fisher-girls, 
had found their occupation of ** gipping ” and 
packing gone, and had taken to munitions, 
post^al work and other uncongenial tasks, 
though* many of them found it hard to make 
the liviiik to which they had been accustomed. 

A remarkable feature of the absorption by 
the Admiralty of such great numbers of fisher- 
men was the steady effort made by prominent 
^aval officers at naval bases to provide means 
of satisfying the moral needs of men who were 
far from home for long periods. Every 
encouragement, therefore, was given to organi- 
zations apart from the Naval Chaplains’ Depart- 
ment, such as the Young Men’s Christian 
Association and the Royal National Mission to 
Deep Sea Fishermen In this direction Rear- 
Admiral Ballard showed great interest and 
resource, and other navaJ officers did the same. 
Two of the Mission’s fine hospital steamers wero 
taken over by the Admiralty for patrol work, 
the third became a hospital steamer, at the cost 
of Sir Charles Chadwyck -Healey ; one Mission 
sailing smack was permitted to work amongst 
the sweepers and patrollers attached to the 
Grand Fleet, and another was allocated to a 
great naval base on the North Sea shore. The 
value of these societies was warmly admitted 
by officers, who of necessity had had little or no 
experience in dealing with a class of men who 
were unaccustomed to the rigid discipline of 
the Royal Navy, of which they had become a 
part, and asserted their independence in a 
manner not in keeping with the strict traditions 
of the Senior Service. 

So ubiquitous were the fishermen in sweepers, 
patrollers and other craft that there was no 
{Teat mishap at sea in connection with which 


they did not take a part in helping and saving • ^ 
while fishermen were associated with many 
strange happenings, such as the loss of the 
German naval airships L 19 and L 15. Reference 
has been made in the previous chapter to the * 
gallant conduct of the crew of the little Brixhora 
beam -trawler Providence when the Formidable 
was torpedoed in the Channel ; and the same, 
resource and heroism were shown in all the 
home and foreign waters when warships, liners 
and other vessels were lost or damaged through 
torpedoes wantonly discharged, stniking mines, 
or in action. On the night of January 31, 
1916, a squadron of German airships raided 
some of the Eastern and Midland counties of 
England, killed a large number of inoffensive 
civilians, including women and children, and 
caused serious damage to property. The 
airships escaped from England, but one of them, 
which is believed to have shared in the raid, 
was found, a helpless wreck, floating on tho 
North Sea. The discovery v^as made by the 
skipper and crew of a Grimsby steam trawler, 
the King Stephen. The fishermen eounted 
twenty-two Germans on the wrecked airship, 
and as the trawler carried only nine hands and 
had no weapons the skipper adopted the only 
course which was open to him — he declined to 
rely on the worthless word of such an enemy, 
and left the aimhip and reported the matter 
as soon as he possibly could to a British naval 
vessel. It was inevitable that there should be 
in Germany fierce outbursts in referring to the 
trawler and the airship, and that our North 
Sea fishermen should be accused of cowardice, 
brutality and inhumanity. In making these 
charges the Germans forgot, or did not wish to 
remember, the courage which was consistently 
shown by North Sea fishermen in rescuing 
perishing German sailors and passengers. An 
outstanding illustration is that of the North 
German Lloyd Company’s express mailboat, 
Elbe, on January 30, 1895, in an exceptionally 
bitter winter. The loss of this vessel through 
collision, in itself one of the most terrible 
disasters to Atlantic liners, had its horror 
lessened through the skill and courage of 
North Sea smacksmen^ who saved the few sur- 
vivors. The Elbe foundered within twenty 
minutes. There were 352 people on board, 
and of these only 20 were saved — ^rescued 
by Skipper Wright afid his little crew in the 
smack Wildfiower. It needed half an hour’s 
excessive effort to haul the trawl, and mstantly 
the skipper fought his way to the boat which 



WITH A DBSTROYBR PATROL. 
“ Perisoope attern to ttarboard, Sir I 


hdd ^ survivors and plucked them from the 
very gra^ of death. The rescued Germans 
were crowded into tto smack’s tiny cabin» and 
were fed and wanned and clothed to the last 
generous limit, for when the smack reached 
port there was not even a biscuit left. The 


last had been given to Miss Anna BScker, who 
was afterwards commanded to Osborne to tell 
the story of the wreck and rescue to Queen 
Victoria and the Empress Frederick. That is 
merely one of unnumbered instances of the 
courage and skill of our deep sea fishennon. 
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SHIPPING HELD UP IN THE SCHELDT, ANTWERP. 


It was an auxiliary patrol trawler which on 
April 1, 1916, discovered the wrecked L 16 off 
the mouth of the Thames. Being everywhere, 
as they were, fishing vessels wore particularly 
liable to attacks from German airships and 
such German craft as dared to venture from 
the refuge of the Kiel Canal and other hiding 
places. The Germans declared their intention 
of using all means w'ithin their jjower to destroy 
British fishing vessels, and on more than one 
occasion they tried to destroy those vessels by 
dropping bombs on them from the air. From 
this peril, against w'hich the fishermen were 
utterly unable to defend themselves, a number 
of the men and their, craft had amazingly 
narrow escapes. 

In the course of his speech in the House of 
Commons on March 7, 1916, on the motion for 
going intp Committee on the Navy Estimates, 
Mr. Balfour, the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
paid a warm tribute to the mine-sweepe^, the 
armed trawlers, and other fishermen engaged 
on war work in various areas. ** I am afraid,*’ 
he said, I cannot do justice to all that I feel 
about the work of these men. Necessarily, it is 
little known to the public. They do not work 
in the presence of great bodies of men, to 
admire and applaud them for their gallantry. 


Small crews in stormy seas suddenly face to 
face with unexpected peril, they never seem to 
me to fail. No danger, no difficulty, is too 
groat for them. The debt of this country? to 
them is almost incalculable.” A short time 
previously Lord Selborne, speaking in public, 
declared that our fishermen had been a price- 
less asset to the nation in connexion with the 
war. ” It w’as known,” he said, ” that the 
Germans would make the mine one of their 
principal instrimients, but we did not realize 
that the Gennan fleet would not dai*e to fight, 
and would resort to mines as almost its sole 
instruments.” He did not know how many 
mines the Germans had sown round our coasts 
during the last eighteen months, but he was 
prepared to risk the statement that it was 
many, many thousands, of a most extra- 
ordinary ingenuity of construction, charged 
with an explosive calculated to destroy a most 
powerful ship, and t 9 blow a small fishing craft 
to matchwood. Many o vessels were destroyed 
in this manner, including some belonging to 
neutral countries; but, on the other hand, 
there were some « ren(|arkable instances of 
sweepers and patrollers and larger s^iips being 
salved, in spite of serious damage sustained 
through striking mines, owing to the skill and 
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cours^^ of their crews. Fishemien, aoctis- 
tomed to their little steamboats in time of 
peace being badly damaged in gales and col- 
lision, had acquired the knack of salving 
seemingly hopeless wTecks, so tliat they were 
peculiarly well able to bring lame* ducks to port 
and safety. 

For the pur|joses of the niinr-swcej>iiig the 
trawlers, by reason of their build and (*qiiip- 
ment, were with ease and quic^kiiess iuln|»lcd, 
and under tJio direction of their skippers, in 
most cas<*s men who had been given warrant 
rank and were officially dcscrilvfd as ‘‘ Mr.'*, 
they carricMl out their dangerous wxirk with nn- 
flinehing fqrtitudo, thougli many a braive man 
wi Kingly admitted that at first he fouud the 
now and unfamiliar task “a bit nei'\’y.’’ in 
tJic ptlifT and equally important and perilous 
work of dealing with enemy submariius, the 
steam drifters were available in largo numbers, 
ready for iinmodiate service. Just before the 
oiilbniak of tlio v.iir, when the liorring s('ason 
had opened and was in full operation in the 
north, there were asacmibled at JLorwiek, in the 
Shetland Islands, between 500 and 600 of llu»se 
fine and seaworthy little vessels, maiinod by 
fishormon who, thougli they did not keep the 
deep sea in the same manner as the fleet ers 
and single-boaters, w^ere yet hardy and reliable 
in every way. 


We have seen that the sUiain trawler worked 
w ith a hugt^ net, dragging on the bed of the sea ; 
the drifter adopted a dilTerent method, tor 
while tlie trawler secured the . demersal fish 
th<* <lnfter netted the pelagic fish, mostly her- 
rings, which swim cdoso to tlie surftico of the 
\vatt.*r. Accordingly t.he drifter when at sea 
got overboard about a mile of fine netting 
which hung vertically in the w'ttter, and 
wlule the vesst^l rlrifted with the tide, the fish, 
diishing in shoals against tho not, were caught. 

(Withered in from their respective stiUions oo 
th(* Ktist Coast, tho stout little ships were set 
t«> work to take their share in combating tho 
menaces of tho sulmwirinc, not only in the 
N<irth Sea, but elsewhere, and wo loiow, from 
official statements, tJiat at least one of them 
m*Iiiev<^4l renown in tJie Jlardanollos. Let it 
borne in mind that these craft w^oro very small, 
with cramped dock space and extremely 
limited cabin accommodation, and that they 
laid pra<5tically no freeboard, and the task of 
getting across tho Bay of Biscay and up tho 
Mediterranean will be recognised os no light 
one. Many steam drifters in use were built of 
wood, and a representative vessel — oak, built 
in loot), was 76 feet long, 17 J feet broad, anc^ 
feet deep ; bunkers, eight tons : and com- 
I>ouzid engines developing a speed of nine knots. 
Such a vessel, and there were many like her, 
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was for sale in March, 1916/and by way of 
sompaKson it may be said that at thesame time 
there was on offer a steel-built trawler^ con- 
struct^ in 1908, 126 feet long, 20} feet wide, 
and 12^ feet deep ; flush-decked ; bunkers, 130 
tons ; boiler with a working pressure of 
180 lbs., engines developing ll knots; winoh,i 
1,200 fathoms; electric light. These vessels 
were representative. There wore larger craft 
in both classes, but there wore very many 
smaller, and in these the fishermen had to keep 
the stormy seas in winter and hot only flght 
the gales, but also run the constant risk of 
destruction from mines or attack by enemy 
war vessels. 

“ We arrived in port after being at sea 19 
days, and we sail again in the morning. ... I 
should love to spend an hour amongst the 
flo^^ers, instead of looking for submarines on 
the briny , . • ” wrote one rLshomum from 
sea. W'o have Imd a very stormy week,” 
another reported ; while a man over mihtary 
age said in a letter : “ Tliey havc^ taken a lot of 
trawlers for mine sv^’eepirig and other purposes. 
When I ajn hotter 1 may go rnino-sweeping. 

I should be doing a little, and it Is bettor for 
me to let the younger men go in the Naval 
Reiser ve. I have just had lc*tters from my two 
sons — one says he has had terrible weather: 
four vessels disabled. The other says ho is 
waiting for the Gormans to come out. He 
likes it very well.” Later, this man over 
military age, with the gallant son who was 
waiting for the Gormans, and liked it very 
well, wrote and said, ” 1 have joined the mine- 
sweepers.” Such was the spirit in which the 
British fishermen undertook the dangerous 
duties of their calling in connexion with the war. 

In a humorous but very true description of 
the sweepers and their work the writer of ” A 
Grand Fleet Chaplain’s Note-Book,” pub- 
lished in the Wefitmimter QazeUe^ said of mines : 

There are some kinds that have horns, like 
a dilemma. • . . Some are arranged to come up 
to the surface long after they were hidden in 
the depths, and at unexpected times, like 
regrettable inoidentB from a hectic past. 
Others are constructed with fiendish ingenuity 
to wait after touohi^ & ship until they have 
felt out its most vulnerable spot before explod- 
ing. Some ore made to float about at random ; 
and others, more dangerous still, drift when 
they were meant to remain anchored. The 
task of sweeping for all these different brands 
of tinned doom ui almost as great as that of 


the old lady in the nursery rh3m(ie whose Job 
it was to sweep the cobwebs out 6f the sky. 
The labour of Sisyphus was child’s play com- 
pared to it. For this labour must go on moes- 
santiy, over a vast area, and often with a doubt 
whether the desired results havo been fully or 
only partly accomplished.” 

In the dispatch issued by the Admiralty on 
January 12, 1916, from Vice-Admiral Bacon, 
commanding the Dover Patrol, refetenoe was 
made to the part played by fishermen in the 
o{jorationB off the Belgian coast between 
August 22 and November 19, 1916. Three 
vcMsels were lost — ^the armed yacht Sanda, 
sunk by gunfire ; the drifter Great Heart, sunk 
by mine, and the mine-sweeper Brighton 



Queen, sunk by mine. The Admiral said that 
their lordships would appreciate the difficulties 
’attendant on the cruising in company by day 
and night under war conditions of a fleet of 
80 vessels comprising several widely different 
classes, manned partly by trained naval 
ratings, but more largely by officers of the 
Naval Reserve, whose fleet training had neces- 
sarily been scant, and by men whose work in 
life had hitherto been that of deep sea fishermen. 
The protection of such a moving fleet by the 
destroyers in waters which were the natural 
home of the enemy’s submarines had been 
admirable, and justified the training and 
organization of the personnel of the flotilla. 
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The Admiral aftdecl : “ But more remarkable 
still, in my opinion, is the aptitude shAvn by 
the officers • and crews . of the drifters and 
traWlers, who in difficult waters, con- 

ditiozis totally strange to them, have main- ' 
tained their allotted stations without a single 
accident. Moreover, these men under fire have 
exhibited a coolness well worthy of the per- 
sonnel of a service inured by discipline. The 
results show how deeply sea adaptability is 
ingrained in the seafaring race of these islands.” 

Skipper L. Scarlett, of the drifter Hyacinth, 
was specially recommended for his groat cool- 
ness in action off Zeebrugge on September 25, 
when, although he was exposed to heavy 
gunfire, he remained and completed his ta^k. 
Mr. Scarlett received the Distinguished Service 
Cross, and the Distinguished Service Medal 
was awarded to Second Hand Thomas .Ibhn 
Prior; while other skippers and men were 
commended for service in action. At this 
period in many directions jskippers, second 
hands, deck hands, enginemen and trimmers 
in every sphere of sweeping and patrolling were 
daily showing courage which was acknowledged 
by the bestowal of the Distinguished Service 
Medal, and in other ways. These recognitions 
were naturally a source of the greatest pride 
to a body of men who* previously had been but 
little in the public eye, and of whom practically 
nothing was ever hoard unless some great 
calamity happened to a fishing fleet-^and 
then they were soon forgotten. The war in 
its earliest stages firmly established the deep 
sea fishermen in an honourable place in thf*. 
naval defences of the Empire. 

In the less exciting work of patrolling and 
in connexion with motor-boat work fishermen 
were also of invaluable service, and in these 
capacities they served all curound our coasts and 
in much more distant regions. Keeping the 
seas, as they did, in all weathers, they had to 
endure much discomfort and danger, apart 
from the perils of war. A skipper of one little 
vessel never left the bridge for three days and 
nights owing to the fearful weather, and that 
sleepless vigil was the experience of many more 
like him. 

The method employed^ by the Germans in 
laying mines was made ^own at the time of 
the bombardment of Scarborough and the 
Hartlepools. In reference to that affair a 
memorandum was furnished by the Admiral 
commanding the East Codit mine-swMpers, 
detailing the mine-sweeping operations^ off 
Scarborough. It was stated that from 
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AN XWtWAtLD MOM&rt. 

A Miii«>aw«efwr drawiai • mill* vp undar the rtern. 


December 19 to December 31, 1914, sweeping large number of mines hod been swept up end 

operations were conducted with< the object of destroyed, and by Christmas Day a^idtannel 

clearing the minefield which had been laid off had been cleared, and traffic was able to pass 

Scarborough. At the begiiming there was no through by daylight. It was in assoobtion 

of tho position of the mines, although, with these operations that Lieutenant Parsons 

owing to losses of passing merchant ships, it and other officers, already referred to, dis- 

was known that mines had been laid. In tinguished themselves. Other officers were# 
order to ^nArtoin how tho mines lay it was specially noticed for their servioeB during tho 

necessary to work at all times of the tide, with , operations. Commander Lionel G. fteston, 
a consequent large increase in tho element of R.N., H.M.S. Skipjack, on the 19th proceeded 

danger. Commander Bichwfd H. Walters, at once into the middle<of tho area where tho 

B.N., A.M.S. Staff, was in charge of the whole mines had exploded to give assistanoe to 

of the mino»sweeping operations from Decern" damaged trawlers. anchored between the 

ber 19 to December 31. During that period a trawlers and tho mines which ho had brought 



THE BRITISH STEAMER “NORDMAN.” 
Torpedoed by e Genaen sabmarine near Kars Burau, 
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to the surface, and proceeded to sink them. 
Skipper Ernest V. Snowline, drifter Hilda and 
Ernest, was commodore of the flotilla of 
Lowestoft drifters under Chief Gunner Frank- 
lin. He kept to his station in heavy weather, 
and stood by the steamship Qallier after she 
had boon damaged by a mine. Very flne was 
the«performance of Skipper Ti B. Bolton, of 
the drifter Retriever, who, when all the other 
drifters had been driven in by the weather, 
kept to his station, marking the safe channel 
for shipping. A skilful and courageous rescue 
was effected by Sub-Lieutenant W. L. Scott, 
R.N.R., of the drifter Principal. He went 
alongside the trawler Garmo in a dinghy to 
rescue a man, running great risk to himself 
and his bo^t, for at the time the vessel was 
floating nearly vertical, with only the forecastle 


above water. A few minutes after the boat 
loft her she turned coxppletely over and ' 
The lead of the officers in these dangerous 
operations, all the more dangerous because in 
those early stages of the war there was not the v 
wide experience in dealing with mines which 
became available later, was nobly followed by 
the men, and a number of second hands, engine- 
men, deck hands and a cook were commended 
for good service. To those who visited Scar- 
borough and the Hartlepools soon after the 
German 'raid, and looking seaward from 
amongst the ruins could observe the sweepers 
at their work, there was brought homo with 
impressive force the vastness of the debt which 
the country owed to the crews — ^tho skilled, 
courageous fighters who had boon our toilers 
of the deep. 



c;haptkr cxxii. 

ARTILLERY : CONSTRUCTION 

AND USE. 

(JLNS -- QrM'K-FlIlKHS HoWITZKUS— 8 ii:OE ArtTII.Ll.UN Immohm.k Ahtiijjcuv- - N'aval 
CJ iiNS — “ All-hmj-oi n ” Armament IJAnnKTTKs .Xnti 'roitrEDo (’raij't Armament- • 

STJIIU'TION OF (JllNS — T hK (Jl’X AN FA’I'EOSION KnoINE HI'ILT LI* (UlNS-- SHRINKING ON A 

Tore- W'ire-vvin DING Krosion Methods ok Uicpair- -Breki h Meitianisms- Oiitd ration — 
Functions of Ahtillerv — Foi hument ok ( V»stk\i»in<; Armies Fsk op JIkavjer Wiiivfons — 
Accuracy ani> J)iuErTic)N ok Fjre -Clmitain Fire French System —Trench Mortars. 

F OHMKJ^LY the Irnn artillery was uso<l may be rof^arded as nothing els(» })ut a mo}>ilo 

g<?nerally of all implements of Mar, but guri-earriage, (h'signad for the oxfiross piirpOH% 

it has come to be applied speeiHcally of bringing guns into action at any desired 

to tbo larger tiroarms yhicli are dis- point. 

charged from carriages, as well os to (he troops Field guns may be taken o« typical of 

w^hich servo them, and to the science of organiz- mobile artillery, almost all countries possessing 

ing and directing theiF cinplo 3 nnent. Small such weapons, which have a bore in the neigh - 

arms such as rifles, which are hand weapons, bourhood of 3 inches, and throw shells weighing 

aro therefore excluded, nor are machine guns from 13 to 18 lbs. Tlio gun is mounted on a 

usually reckoned among artillery. 'Flic guas tw^o-w'heeled carri^e, which is attached to 
may bo classified as heavy or light according another tw'O-wheerod carriage - the limber, 

to their size, which may bo defined by the The weight of the whole does not exceed 2 tons, 

diarnel/er of their bore, or their weight, or the and in most countries is less ; and drawn 
weight of the projectile they throw' ; those of by a team of six horses, the equipment is 

7*5-inch bore and upwartls are classed as heavy, expects! to operate with infantry, its normal 

those of 4 to 6‘inch bore as medium, and the pace being something like four miles an hour, 

smaller ones as light. Another division^ is into Horso artillery Is intended to work with 

mobile and immobile. The former category cavalry, and therefore moves more rapidly ; 

includes pieces, such as field guns, which are in the British Army the guns are somewhat 

adapted to be moved more or less readily from lighter,, and the gunners are mounted on horses, 

pface to place, and the latter those that are instead of, as with field artillery, riding on the 

moimted in fixed positions, such as a fortress ; limber of the gun and the waggon which accom> 

the distinction, however,, is not very definite, panies it. The design of mountain guns, 

and, thanks partly ko mechanical traction. another form of light artillery, is limited by 

unexpected feats were performed in the Great the consideration that they have to be carried 

War in the way of moving heavy guns. So by pack animals. Therefore the weights of 

far as naval guns are concerned, the distinction the pieces into which the gun and its carriage 

between mobile and immobile becomes meaning- are ^vided have to be kept within the capacity 

less ; the guns themselves, from the smallest of the load which the animals can carry, and 

to the. largest, are immobile, but a warship the dimensions of the pieces are also limited 
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ON THE WESTERN FRONT. 

^ A British 18-pounder quiok-firing ^un in notion. 

No. 1 (|he serseant). with hli hand on the mde. glwei instructions to the rest of the detachment. At the actual moment when this 
pieture was taken No. 2 was lying down. If the gun were actually firing his position would be to the right of the breech. No. 3 is 
ready toMre the gun : No. 4 has the shell in the correct position for placing in the bore ; No. 5 adjusts the fuse and hands thd shell 
to No. 4; No. 6. the farthest away, also prepares the ammunition and hands it to No. 3. The upper portion of the gun has been 

partially covered in order to conceal it from observers. 


for the same reosoa. T!*he calibre of mountain 
guns is the same as of field guns, or a little les-s. 
(.British mountain batteried have been supplied 
with a weapon of 2*75-inch bore, throwing a 
10 lb. projectile, and the French have one of 
65 mm. (2'5 inch). 

The modern field gun is alwa}^ a quick- 
firer, capable of delivering some 20 or 25 rounds 
a minute. A variety of factors contribute to 
make this result possible. In the first place, 
rapid loading is ensured 1^ means of a breech 
action which can be quiomy manipulated, and 
by the xyae of fixed ” ammunition, in which 
the projectile and the propelling charge are 
combined in a metallic cartridge, so that they 
can be placed in the breech by a single operation, 
instead of having to, be inserted one after the 
other, as in the case of large guns. In the 
second place, rapidity of aiming is facilitated 
by me<5hanical arrangements, by virtue of 
which one gunner lays the gun on the target 
while another gives it' the elevation required 
to enable the shot to roach its mark. In this 
connexion it must be remembered that no shot 
travels in a straight line after it leaves the 
muzzle of the gim ; if it did the taslc; of the 
gunner would be very much simpler than it is 
in fact. Gravity is always at work ptdling it 
towards the earth, and its path is therefore a 
curve. It follows that if a gun were pointed 
straight at the target the shot would hit the 


ground before it reached its mark, except 
perhaps at very short range.s, and therefore 
the muzzle has to be elevated to such a degree 
that the curve described by the shot may pasd 
through the oj^ject aimed at , 

Another improvement relates to the method 
of dealing with the recoil When the old 
guns were fired thO gun and its carriage 
ran back a considerable distance, owing to 
the reaction from the shot as it left the 
muzzle, and had to be brought back into 
position by the gunners. At the end 
of last century Sir George Clarke (Lord 
Sydenham) introduced a spring spade arrange* 
ment, whereby on discharge the spade was 
forced into the earth and the spring was com- 
pressed, its subsequent extension running the 
*gun bac$k into position. In modern practice 
the gun proper slides back in a cradle on the 
carriage, which does not move,, the recoil 
being taken up by a hydraulic buffer con- 
sisting of a .cylinder filled with oil or glyce^e, 
in which moves a piston attached to the gun. 
Grooves or ports out jn the walls of the cylinder 
pejnnit the ‘Ifquid to escape past thei{>iston, 
their depth, an4 therefore the rei^tacio6 pSiiied • 
to the movement of the piston, being marrsuiged 
•that the gun is brought gently to rest, The 
gun is returned to the firing position by "spdng^ 
or, as in Kench practice, by compressed 
To oreventHhe cairriaffe from nmnin/r ha^de. 


wards the tniil b provided with a spade» whbh 
dijffA inid! the ground when a shot is flted» and 
^er^y also there are brakes on the wImK 
Ph the discharge taking place there is a tendency 
^for the wheels to be lifted from the ground, 
the whole gun pivoting round the trail, but 
this is overcome by careful attention to the 
design, so that the forces involved may be 
counteracted, and in fact the carriage remains 
in position — a contrast to the behaviour of 
British guns in the Boer War, according to 
the picturesque description of Laughton O. 
Zigier, as reported by Mr. Ktplifig : “ They\l 
jolt into action and wiggle around and skid and 
spit and prize *eiiiselves back again during our 
hours of bloody warffii’e till 1 could have wept, 
sir, at the spectacle of luodeni while men 
chained up to those okl hnnd-powor, baek- 
nuznbcr, flint- aud<stee1 mowing mfvdiiiies.’* 

Another advantage* of taking up tlie recoil 
in the modern inanner is that the gunners do 
not, as formerly, ^have to stand clear to avoM 
tho gun iUi it runs ])a<‘k, but can rc'niain within 
the shelter of a stend sJiiekl, wiiich protects 
them from Hbrapnel uml rifle bullets. 

Tho famous 75 nini. (2-95 inch) gun of wJjicIi 
tho French are so justly proud for its pow<jr, 
rapidity of tiro, and precision, may be taken as 
an example of field artillery. Of luiusutil length 
in relation to its bore, it is credited with an 
extreme range exceeding four miles, and it 


thipwa^a'slu^iid^ 

with^a mdezle viiipdiiijf: rf « 

second, oir a liigh«*ea^osivo sh^l 
11} lbs. at about 1,91111; itot a seooniL 
with its liinbor ab<>ut S7 cwt. A aommliat 
lightei* type with the same bore bWfil ibtibf 
mu/zle velocity has also bmi iutr0duoed, ;^^e 
Oeniian field gun of 77 mm* inch) 
is generally regarded as an inferior weapon 
to that of the French. Tlie shrapnel Aell 
it tires is a little lighter, its range shcHidier, 
and it8 muzzle velocity lowvr, and though its 
weight is rather less it requires more men to 
serv*e it. Tho British field gun is of rather 
larger bore (.'Ml inch) than that used by other 
countries, and the shrapnel shell it fires is 
lu-avior — 18J lbs. Still larger guns are found in 
ht avy field artillery, which in Great Britain w 
defined as artillery cjqiiipped with mobile guns 
4 -inch calibre and upwanls ; an example is 
tlie 5- inch gun, wlucli firon a 60-lb. proj^tilo 
wiih a muzzle velocity e.xceeding 2,000 feet a 
j^eeoiid. • 

Light howitzers are also ('lasscxl among field 
guns. It has already beim explained that 
every shot travels in a ciurvo after it leaves the 
miizzlo, not in a straight lino In tho case o^ 
a gun proper the designiu* tries to make the 
path of the shot as little curved as possible, to 
get a “ flat trajectory,^’ and for this purpose 
he employs a long barrel and a large charge of 



BRITISH 60.POUNDBR IN THE ACT OP FIRING. 





FltBNCH GUNNERS TAKING A "SEVENTY-FIVE” INTO ACTION. 
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powder* giving a high musszie velocity. In the 
ihowifter* on the contrary, the shot is inten- 
tionally made to travel in a curved path, and 
instead of being fired directly at the target it 
is projected up into the air in such a way that 
it may fall more or less vertically upon the 
target, the muzzle being given a considerable 
elevation for this purp<)so. Tlius, while a gun 
might fire directly at the parapet of a trciK'h 
without damaging the men protected by it, 
the howitzer would mieli them effectively by 
dropping its shell among them behiii<l it. 
The howitzer has a .shortt^r barrel and a lower 
muzzlo velocity than a gun, and requin''* 
a smaller charge of powcler. TliK smaller 
charge means tliat the stress of disr-harge 
is sinalltT, and thus h)r a given weight of 
shell a howitz(T is hgliter and theivt<»re mon* 
mdlnle than a gun ; or alti-rnativel^ it ean fin* 
a heavier projectile than a gun of Ihe .saint> 
weight. Its range can ho varied by ejjiplo\mg 
reduced charges, as has heisi e\jilaiii<*(l in tla* 
eha])tor on Aminiiiiitioii (V'ol. V,, j). 417) ; by 
resorting to the same d<iviee a gun (an b<j useil 
as a howitzer provides! that, as is the east* for 
instaneo with the Italian 7«') inin. fi<*ld gun, it 
can be given sufficient elevation. In passing, 
it may bo mentioiit»d that a dislingutshing 
characteristic of anti-aircraft guns is that they 
are so mounted as to capable of t*\lremo 
elevation. 

Field howitzers have a calibre of about 
. inches, and throw a shell wcigliing from 
36 to 45 lbs. They use fixed ammunition, 
and their breech action resembles that of a 
quick-firing gun, though special arrangements 
have to be made in moimting them to prevent 
the breech from striking the ground on recoil 
when they are being fired at high elevations. 

Gims and howitzers heavier than those 
already mentioned are classed as heavy 
artillery, and when they become heavier 
stih they are known as siege artillery. But 
it is impossible to draw a definite line between 
these categories, and the Germans, fully 
*alive to the value of heavy guns, contrived to 
bring into the field pieces which before the 
war would have been regarded as light or even 
heavy sie^ units, ^leir heavy field howitzer, 
with a bore of 15 cm. (6*9 inch), was able to 
fire two or three r<rmd8 a minute of shells 
weighing 87 lbs., and^ they also employed 
in field actions still heavier weapons, such as 
the 21 cm. (8*27 inch) and 28 cm. (11 inch) 
mortars, the latter firing a shell weighing 


750 lbs. for a distance of six miles. Drawn bjr 
a motor tractor these heavy units weipe fired 
from a spoidal carriage, having its wheels 
provided with a “ wheel belt ** consisting of 
a series of feet so arranged as to distribute 
the prossur<3. It should be explained that a 
mortar was originally a very short smooth* 
bore muzzle-loading piece, but in Germany it 
became the custom to apply the name to a 
shortened form of howitzer. 

The weapons aln^ady r<*ferml to do not 
rcpn*st*nt the extreme limit of size, even 
apart from naxal guns. The Germans, for 
<*xaniple. had a Kruj>p siege howitzer of 42 cm. 

in.), and the Austrians were credited, 
by then* own jaiptTs, with using in the fighting 
round 'raruow in May, 1915, .52 em. (20*5 in.) 
mortars, a slu»t from one of wJfich W'ua said 
to have entirely destroy <*d a largo tower af 
disliince of eleven milt*s. SiH'h pieces eon 
.seari’cl^^ ))e r<‘giir(led ii.s mobile, anrl their 
transjiort is no eah\ task. The 42 cm., and 
nUo .some smaller but still very heav}( weapons, 
wer<‘ desi'iihed as being moved by rail, mounted • 
on a steel truck sup])orted on two six-whccled 
bogies. Wlion they were fired the roaetion 
was taken, not by the wheels, but by hydraulic 
rams in t('r posts! between them and the ballast. 
In this connexion it may be notcil that the 
combatants on both sides took advantage in 
another way of railways* for increasing the 
mobility of their artillery, by mounting guns 
of various sizes on completely armoured trains, 
which thus became miniature travelling 
fortresses. Somewhat similarly, too, guns wore 
mounted on armoured motor cars. 

No doubt Germany paid special attention 
to the development of very heavy ordnance 
in the knowledge that she would have to batter 
down the powerful forts erected by her neigh- 
bours along their frontiers. But even if it 
be true that the French were disposed to put 
their trust too exclusively in their 15% their 
heavier equipment included pieces that could be 
matched with those of the Central Powers. 
They had in 1906 heavy siege units in the shape 
of a 6*1 -inch gun and^a 10*7 -inch howitzer, and 
in the great assault on Verdun in the spring of 
1916 they wore described as defending them- 
selves with pieces up to 306 mm. (12 in.), 
while about the same time reports app^iared 
of the production of a 16 inch howitzer, the 
equivalent of the Gemian 42 cm. Their 
lighter siege artillery comprised an interesting 
piece in the 166 mm. (6*1 in.) Bimailho 
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THE FRENCH 250 MM. HOWITZER. 

One the batteiy that took part in the Battle of Ghampa^ne^ Scpteniber-Oetober» 1915« 


homtzer, firing a shell weighing about 05 lbs. 
with an effective range of nearly four miles. 
One of its features was that the breech opened 
automatically alter each shot, and it was 
claimed that it could fire four or five rounds a 
minute. It was transported in two parts, 
the barrel being conveyed on a special travelling 
carriage, but it was said that the two portions 
could be put together ready for action in a 
couple of minutes. The larger 10*7 inch howitzer 


of the French was transported in four partsH— » 
piece, carriage, slide, and platform. 

The characteristio application of immobile 
artillery is to .•coast* dbfence. and ]$eimaneiit 
fortification, and the armament employed, for 
such purposes includes all sorts, and sizes of 
pieces, from small quickfU^ up to large guns 
for direct fire, and heavy howitzers for high- 
angle fire. In the United States a 16 inch 
coast defend^, gun has been produced, dis- 



LOADING A big GUN, 

The Preoeh trtillenrmea weei'ing maeki for proteotiofi atfaiott uphyxiet!n| |Mtet. 


charging a projectfle of a weight of 2,400 lb, 
by means of 640 lb, of smokeless powder. 
Much ingenuity has b^n'cMvoted to the design 
of mountings for such guns; they are now 
only placed bdiind earthen parapets as the 
expenence of the War ^indicates that per* 
manent fortifications cannot withstand the 
^assaultis of the heavy artilleiy which modem 
methods, pan . bring to bear upon them. 
At one^ disappearing mountings were 


favoured in England. The gun was carried 
on the upper end of an arm the lower 
end of which was pivoted below in a 
pit, and the energy of the recoil was utilized 
to swing it down into the pit, where it C 9 uld 
be loaded under protection, and then to - 
raise it again to the firing position Another .' 
form of mountmg is the cupola, in which tl^; 
gun ia protected by. a flal doxhe of -arteu>tVi'; 
;^n8t^ *but little above iftie gr^^^ 
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fires through an aperture in the dome, which exceeding 20 miles ; but they were far fropi 

with the gun can be revolved on a central being the first to employ such giuis on land, 

pivot or a roller ring so that during loading and it may be recalled that 4*7-ineh and 6-inch 

the opening is turned away from the enemy. guns, taken off a cruiser and fitted on improve. 

Sometimes also the cupola is made to sink vised mountings by Sir Percy Scott, did good 

flush with the ground. In any case it offers service at Ladysmith diuing the Boer War. 

a yoor mark, though hero a new factor, by For such long ranges considerable elevation 

no moans of advantage to it, has been intro- must be given to the gun. On onp occasion Sir 

duced through spotting and direction of fire Percy Scott told his fellow guests at a City 
by aeroplanes. In .barbette mountings the dinner that if. the Dreadnought w^ere planted on 

guns are placed on a platform of such a height the Derby racecourse at Epsom, 26,400 yards 

that they can fire over the parapet below away from the hall in which they were sitting, 

which their mechanism is protected. they would not be out of reach of her 12-inch 

guns, and that they would be wrong if they 
Naval ordnance represents the extreme thought they would be saved by the intervening 

development of the art of the gunmaker, and hills, since evenif Mont Blanc w’ere interposed the 

thanks to •the cooperation of the engineer projectiles would pass 700 feet above its summit, 

and the metallurgist it is continually being The Dreadnought was the first of a now typo 
improved in power and effectiveness. Tho of battleship, distinguished by the possession 

giuis used in tho various types of war vessels of an “ oll-one-calibre ” big gun armament, 

are of pll sizes and calibres, from quick-firing What this means may bo discovered by taking 

3-poundprs and upwards, but the most charac- a list of the armoured ships in the British Navy, 

teristic of the service are those that form tho • and comparing her armament w»ith that of some 
main armament of capital ships. Of large bore battleships that immediately preceded her. 

(12 inches or more) and great length (often 60 Tho Duncan, completed throe years befor« 
times their bore) they fire an enormous shell, her, in 1903, is described os mounting (apart 
^hich, propelled by a heavy charge of smoko- from anti-torpedo-boat armament) four 12-inch 
less powder, leaves the muzzle with a velocity and twelve 6-inch guns ; the King Edward VII., 

of 3,000 feet a second, and as the result of all completed in 1906, four 12-inch, four 9-2-inch, 

these factors they have a very long range. and ten 6-inch ; while the Lord Nelson, which 

It was probably by the use of naval guns, was designed in 1903 though not completed till 

specially mounted, that the Germans were able 1908, had four 12-inch, and ten 9-2.inch. But 

to drop shells into Dunkirk from a distcuice the Dreadnought stood forth in the sweet sim- 
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BARBBtTBS OF A BATTLESHIP. 
The ** Queen BliKabeth^e^^ 15-tneh Gont. 


plicity of ion 12 inch guns only. The same 
teiicloncy towards uniformity in the hoavy guns 
is observable also in the armoured cruisers. 
Thus the Achilles completed in 1907, was fitte<l 
with six 9*2-inchand four 7*r)-inch guns, and tlie 
Minotaur (1908) with four 9-2-inoh and ton 
7*5 inch, but the battle cruiser Inflexible, com- 
pleted in the same year tis the Minotaur, but of 
later design, had simply eight 12-inch. 

Various considerations combined to bring 
about the adoption of the all -big-gun armament, 
which, however, by no means secured univc'rsal 
approbation. One was that the ** danger 
space ” (the limit within which the range must 
be known in order that a target of a given 
height may be hit) is smaller for small guns 
than for big ones, and therefore the latter can 
come into effective action before it is pos.sib]G 
for the former to do so. Another was that 
once the range has been found for a gun it is 
also known fairly accurately (with calibration) 
for companion ^ns of the same size, but has 
to bo separately ascertained for others of a 
different size ; while a* third was that the 
concentration of tho gun power in a small 
number of heavy pieces enables them to be 
mounted on the middle line of the ship, so that 
tliey can fire all round. In the Dreadnought 
eight of the ten 12-inch guns could he fired on 
either broadside, and six jlirectly ahead and six 
directly astern. In Utw sliips — the Neptune, 
Hercules, and Colossus — one pair of guns was 
placed in a turret forwards, two pairs in turrets 
ea ichdon on the beam, and two pairs in turrets 
aft, one of these last turrets being superimposed 
on the other ; thh result was that all of the 
guns could fire on either broadside, eight of 


them astt^rn, and six of them ahead. In subso- 
qticnt Dre^adnoughts all tho guns w^ere placed on 
the centre lino of the ship, two in a turret amid- 
.Mhif)s, four in suporimposcxl turrets at the bow, 
and foiu* in superimposed turrets at fhe stern, 
Coincitlenially with these improvements in 
the arrangement of tho guns their power was 
grachially increased. The 12-mch guns in the 
Dreadnought weighed 58 tons, were 45 calibrap 
long, and with a charge of coi*dite weighing 
290 lbs. firod a shell of 850 lbs, with an initial 
velocity of 2,700 feet a second. In tho St. 
Vincent (1910) and her sister ships tho guns 
were made longer (50 calibre.^) and weighed 
00 ions, and with a larger charge of cordite 
gave the projectile a muzzle velocity of about 
3,000 feet a second. In t ho Orions, accorduig 
to The Times Book oj the Navy^ tho calibre 
of the guns was increased to 13*5 inches, and the 
weight of the shell to 1,250 lbs., while in the 
four ships of the King George V. class the 
shell thrown by guns of the same calibre weighed 
1,400 lbs. In the Queen Elizabeth, which made 
her debut at the Dardanelles, the calibre was 
increased to 15 inches (though the number was 
reduced to eight), and the shells weighed nearly a 
ton. It is interesting to note that in the past the 
British Navy possessed still larger guns, for in the 
’eighties six weighing 110 tons, with a bore of 
16*25 inches, and throwing a projectile of 
1,800 lbs., were made at Elswick and mounted 
In tho Victoria, Sans Pareil, and Benbow. As 
fighting machines, however, they were far 
inferior to modern guns, not only because their 
power was less but because they could fire only 
one roimd in three nunutin), whereas the later 
12-inch guns could fire two roimds in one 
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Tn America giins of still larger calibre 
were made in the sliape ot Rodman cast-iron 
pieces, having a bore of 20 inches, but even 
these were siupassed by th^ 36‘inch mortar, 
which Robert Mushot designed for use in the 
Crimea, but which neverreaohetl the seat of war. 

The turrets, or more properly barbettes, in 
which the large guns of a battleship are mount (si 
may be described as groat armoured shaft-N, 
40 feet in diamotor, extending friim the nppc*r 
deck downwards into the interior of the ship. 
Near tho top of the shaft there is a platform 
or turntable, which is su}>porte(l on a ring ol 
live rollers and can bo rotated by means of 
motors, and on this turntable are moiiulod 
•two guns with their r€»eoil and elevating gear. 
Below the platfonn is tho workuig ehamber. 
to« which tho ammuiution is brought up iroin 
tlie magazines below' by hoists in tho centril 
trunk, wdiich also rotatc's. Carried by over- 
hea<l travellers from the she'll stores deep down 
in the ship, the shell*- are (h'posited in receiving 
trays at tho bottom of the trunk and raised 
by a hoist to tho working cliamber, where tht‘y 
are transferred into tho loading cage. The 
some thing happens with the charge of powder, 
which has also been hoisted up the trunk, and 
the two are then lifted by another hoist to 
the breech of tho gun. In the most recent 
practice they are presented in line with the 
axis *of tho gun, whatever may happen to be 
the angle of elevation of the latter, so that 
they can be loaded into it by a mechanical 
rammer without loss of time ; formerly loading 
could be effected only at certain elevations, 
and even only with the gun trained in certain 
positioi^, an arrangement which evidently did 
not conduce to rapidity of firing. Practically 
all the operations required for training, eleva- 
ting, and loading big guns on board ship are 
performed mechanically; usually the power 
is hydraqlic, but electricity is often employed, 
and in some Krupp barbettes water, electricity, 
and compressed air are all utilized. Hand- 
worked mountipgs are used only for the Fonaller 
guns, 6-inch or less ; the 7*5-mch guns carried 
in the Triumph and Swiftsure were the largest 
^ in which hand-worldng«wwa8 adopted. 

As has already be6n explained, what used to 
be known as the secondary armament, com- 
posed often of 0-inch guns, was abaiSdoned 
on our battleships 6t *the beginning of the^ 
. twentieth oentuly in favour of a homogeneous 
, primary armament composed solely of guns of 
. tto larger calibre. But another important 


part of a battleship^s armainent-^that intended' 
for her defence against torpedo craft->^as 
rt'taiued, and indeed incroaseii in power in 
order to cope with the increasing range of the 
torjwlo. To4lkke the classes of battleship 
which have already been n'ferred to, in tho 
Duncan ami tho King Kelward VII. twelve 
12 i>oundt-rs and in the Lord Nelson tv9enty- 
four 12 poundirs w-erc rolieii upon for anti* 
t torpedo craft armamoii^, and a few 3 pounders 
nnd macliine guns were also provided. In the 
Drc-mlnought, in view parliciilarly of tho oliances 
of lorpcdo uttai'k towards tho end of an action, 
it was cousldercul mi visable to soparato the onti- 
torpoilo-boat guns as widely as possible from 
ciudi other, so that they might not all bo dis- 
abled by one or two heavy shells f nnd twenty- 
four 12 pounder qiiiek-firing guns W'ore fittocf, o^ 
a longer and Jusivicr type than those previously 
ein]>loyod, and possi'ssing a higher muzzle 
V elocity. Tlicho guns were replaced by iSxtecn 
4-ineh guns (26 pounders) in the J^attleships 
built after the original Dreadnought, until ini 
the iron Duke (1914) and her sister ships twelve 
6 meh gims were mounted instead. Thus the 
<4d “ secondary ** armament reappeared, though 
m a new guise — ^that of defence against torpftlo 
craft. Many of the light cruisers moimt 6-inch 
guns as their main armament, and 4-inch guns 
are found in the later destroyers, the earlier 
types of which had 12 pounders and 6 pounders. 

The gun is an internal combustion or ex- 
plosion engine exactly analogous to the engine 
of a motor-car. The barrel represents the 
cylinder, and the projectile the piston, but the 
latter, instead of being constrained to a limited 
length of travel as in the motor-car, is free in 
the gun to continue its course as far as its 
momentum will carry it. The driving force 
behind the piston, as behind' the shot, is pro- 
duced by the explosion or combustion of a 
mixture that gives rise to a large volume of gas 
— ^in the one case petrol vapour and air, and in 
the other a nitro-explosive that contains within 
itself the oxygen required for its combustion. 
But the pressure produced in the cylinder of 
a motor-car engine is trifling compared with 
that set up in the barrel of a gun, where it may 
be is tons to the square inch or more ; and 
^ while a simple iron casting is sufficient for the 
former, one of the great problems that have 
to be solved by the designer of a gun is that of 
* maldng it strong enough' to withstand the dis- 
ruptive forces that are put uphn it at 
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One of the Italian pieoee that waa in 

' moment when it is fired. These forces come 
into play in two directions ; on the one hand 
there is a circumferential stress that tends to 
burst the barrel outwards, and on the other a 
longitudinal stress that tends to rend it length- 
wise. 

It might be supposed that strength to resist 
the circumferential stress might be obtained 
by increasing the thickness of the metal of the 
barrel ; but in fact this expedient is effective 
only to a limited extent, and in a solid gun, 
made of a single homogeneous mass of metal, 
there soon comes a time when additional 
thickness gives little additional strength, the 
reason being that the interned layers of metal 
may be strained beyond their bursting point 
before the outer ones have reached the limit of 
resistance. A sibronger gun can be made by 
arranging that the inner layers are initially in 
a state of compression, gradually increasing 
past the neutral point till the outer layers are in 
a state of tension This can be accomplished, 
by building up the gun of successive layers of 
metal, and this principle, which waa employed 
In the first guns made by Armstropg about 


action against the Austrian stronghold, 

1856, is now adopted in one form or another 
for all large ordnance. Armstrong, in the first 
place, used a jacket formed by winding a 
wrought-iron bar round a mandrel and welding 
the turns together into a continuous cylinder, 
the internal diameter of which was slightly 
smaller than the tube or barrel of the gun. 
This cylinder was expanded by heat and slip])ed 
over the barrel, the contraction produced by 
its cooling then producing the desired states 
of compression and tension in the interior and 
exterior metal. Later the system was intro- 
duced of producing the required compreasion by 
winding on the barrel successive layers of steel 
wire, or rather tape, which were in turn enclose^ 
in an outer steel tube. 

Formerly guns were made of bronke, cast- 
iron, wrought-iron, steel, or combinationa of 
those metals, but now it lb almost the univeraal 
practice to employ special steels, the strength 
and Pliability of which have been enormously 
increased by izhproVeihents in composition 
and by close attention to their heat-treatment. 
Gun-steel is^ made by the open hearth process, 
and cast into ingots which may weigh as much 





IU9 80 tons. All the unsound portions haVini^ 
Mm rSmoved, the first operation^ when a largo 
gun is being made^ is ** trepanning/* by which 
the ingot is formed into a rough tube by liaving 
a hole bored in it. It is next reheated and 
placed in a huge hydraulic press which forges 
it to shape and elongates it, a tubular mandroh 
kept cool by flowing water, being inserted m 
the hole during the operation. The forging 
process, if not carried to excess, greatly iin* 
proves the quality of the metal ; the mass of 
bteel retains its heat sufficiently long to enable 
it to bo yrorked in the press for from two to 
loiur hours. The forging in next annealed by 
heating it and allowing it to cool slowly, and 
after being rough-turned and bored, it w 
hardened. For this purpose it is heated in a 
gas furnace, and as soon as the required tern 
peraturo of about 1,600 deg. F. has been 
attained it is plunged vertically into a tank of 
rape oil, which is kept cool by a water Jacket. 
Another annealmg process follows, in which it 
is heated to about 1,200 dog. F , and allowed 


to cod dowly, the object Bdng to remove the 
internal strains which may have been ^t up 
by the hardetung and other treatments to which 
it Ima alrta ly been sub jectod. At various ateges 
pieces of tlic nietal ate tested, and if the results 
are satisfactory the forging is rough^tumed ih a 
lathe, and bored out to nearly the final me. 

After this point tlie procedure varies aooorffing 
as the gun is to be wiro^wOund, the method 
(specially favoivred in Bidtish practice, or is to 
be built up w ith a mrtes ef plain tubes. In the 
latter case the interior of the tube or hoop that 
IS to bo slipped over the barrel is bored out 
and finished, and the^ final adjustment in sise, 
needed so that the shrinkage may produce the 
required degree of compression in the metal, 
iR made not on it Ipit on the outside of the 
barret, where it can bo more eaSiiy effected. 
The hoop is then heated by gas jets intema&y^ 
and externally so that by expansion its diameter 
becomes greater than that of the bairel, is 
dropped by means of a crane over the barrel, 
which is placed in a vertical position. As it 
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cools it contracts upon the barrel, which must 
be sufficiently strong to resist the action, and 
the metal coipposing it is thus put in the desired 
state of compression. The contraction is both 
circumferential and longitudinal, and must be 
carefully controlled. If, for instance, the two 
ends of the hoop were cooled simultaneously 
and thus caused to grip the barrel, it is evident 
that the middle portion, being hold fast at its 
extremities, would be stretched longitudinally, 
or would compress the barrel longitudinally, 
when it in its turn came to cool and contreu^t. 
Cooling is- therefore determined at one end by 
the application of water jets, while rings of 
gas flames, which are gradually extinguished 
as required, prevent other parts from cooling 
prematurely. The interior of the barrel is also 
kept cool by water, so that the hoop may cool 
«from the inside outwards. After the various 
courses of hoops have been put in place by a 
repetition of this process, the interior of the 
barrel is h^e-bored and rifled, and the gun 
fitted witli^its breech mechanism, 
k. In wire-wound guns the wire, which consists 
of steel ribbon, ^ inch wide and 0*00 inch 
thick, of enormous strength, is wound on the 
barrel, layer after layer, by the aid of a machine 
which enables the tension to be exactly regu- 
lated. The tension starts at about 50 tons 
per square inch for the first layers, and is 
reduced to 40 or 35 tons for the outer ones. 
A 12-inch gun requires 117 miles of wire, 
weighing about 13j^ tons. When all the wire 
is in place, a protective outer steel tube, which 
also gives longitudinal strength (a quality 


in which the wire winding is deficient) is placed 
over it. For this purpose the tube is expanded* 
by heat in the same way as described for gims 
without wire-winding, but its size is so cal- 
culated as to give little if any shrinkage upoh 
the wire covering. 

The number and size of the tubes or hoops 
shrunk upon the barrel in built-up guns vary 
in different countries, some of which prefer a 
larger number of short thin tubes while others 
adopt a few longer thick tubes. In any case 
caro must be taken not to heat them exces- 
sively during the shrinking-on process, else 
there is a risk of undoing the good effects 
of the heat treatments to which the steel has 
been previously subjected. Different arrange-, 
ments ore also adopted to secure longitudinal 
strength by hooking or screwing the hoops 
together, and special precautions are necessary 
as regards the breech portion and its attach- 
ment to enable it to resist the pressure of the 
explosion, which tends to Ij^ow it off. In 
large British wire-wound guns the barrel 
really consists of two parts — the inner A tube, 
which is the barrel proper in which the pro- 
jectile travels, and the* A tube by which it is 
enclosed. The wire is wound upon the A tube, 
and is surrounded by the*proteotive or B tube, 
over which is shrunk the jacket at the breech 
end. The breech bush is screwed into the 
A tube. * 

The object of fitting the inner A tube is to 
enable the gun to be repaired when it has 
become worn by use. The gases produced by 
the explosion of the charge, rushing out from 
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GERMAN SOLDIERS MOVING A HEAVY HOWITZER. 


the powder chamber at great speed and at a 
high temperature, wash away the metal of 
the boro and gradually destroy the rifling, 
until Anally accurate shooting becomes im* 
possible. The larger the calibre of the gun 
and the heavier the charges the faiore rapidly 
does this erosion take place. With full charges 
a large gim may Are only about 150 rounds or 
fewer before its barrel becomes too seriously 
eroded for further use, and its active life is 
literally to be measured in seconds, supposing 
it to be fired continuously, and remembering 
the extremely short iifterval of time required 
for the projectile to travel along the bore to 
the muzzle after the charge has been flred. 
Large guns ai*e not only very expensive, but 
also require a long time for manufacture, 
and therefore it is obviously of great important 
to {lave some means of repairing the damaged 


barrel of a piece which is otherwise good. 
The inner A tube enables this need to be met. 
It is made of a slightly tapered form externally, 
and when it is worn out it is removed by hang- 
ing the gun in a vertical position, breech down- 
wards, heating it and then sudrlenly cooling 
the interior of the inner A tube with cold water, 
thus causing it to contract. It can then be 
knocked out, and a new one substituted for 
it. Another method of repairing an eroded 
bore, applicable when a single A tube is 
employed, is to make the walls of the barrel 
so thick that the worn portion can be bored 
out. A liner is then inserted and rifled, and 
thus the gun is again rendered serviceable. 

Breech-loading guns possess numerous ad- 
vantages over the now obsolete muzzle loaders, 
but before they could be adopted many diffi- 
culties had to be overcome in regard to closing 
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^ HMted in a metal tower: hardened in an oil bath* Lowering an A** tube for a' 50-ealibre ^ 

12Mnoh gun into the oil. 


the breech» after the projectile and charge cltumes. In one» oU which Kruppa are the 
had been insq^rted, in * such a way that while great exponents, the Ihreech is closed by a 
it could be manipulated with reasonable ease, sliding block or yredge which is solid at one^ 
it was .strong enough to resist the pressure of end but at the other has a hole that Is brought 

the explosion and that the escape of gas opposite the bore*when the gun is being 

was prevented. An enormous number of loaded. The other class depends on the use of 

mechanisms have been devised for the pur* a screwed plug, which is inserted in the brooch 

pose, but they may be reduced to two main when the gun^is being fired, and is carried on 



tbat it be.swung out of the way ' 
ohASrge is being piit in poetti^. 

Obvibudy, if a long sciw be 
o short one with a small number of thraniii 
would not give sufficient strength — a cotisider* / 
able time will be required to screm^ it home dr > 
withdraw it^ and thus the operation of loadii^K 
will be 'slow. To get over tliis difficulty the . ■ 
screw is “interrupted” or cut away over-.-.' 
certain portions of its circumference. For* 
instance, if the cirouniference be supposed to > 
be divided into six equal parts, tliree of them 
will have screw tlireods cut upon thorn and 
three will bo smooth. Similarly the breech 
opening into which the plug sdpows W'ill be 
di/ided into six sections — three smooth . hnd 
three threaded. Then if the plug bo inShrtod 
into the opening in such a way that its thj^ 
threaded sections ore opposite the tluoo smooth 
sections of the latter, it will no longer be neipes* 
sary to turn it a number of complete revolu- 
tions correspondmg to the number of threads 
screwed upon it, but a single turn through 
one-sixth of a circle w'ill suffice to engage all ; 
the threads. The circumference of the plug ] 
may be divided into a larger number of screwed 
and plain sections, land the larger the number 
the smaller will be the amount of circumferen- 
tial twist needed to close the breeoh ; but 
whatever the number of saotions, only half of 
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divided im ’ 

enoh e plain |H>rtii)n'ffM^ 

least diaanetar^ ar acrewod portion iviiieh to of 
greater diameter, and another screwed poiiftion 
which is of the full diameter of the plug. Then* 
the breech opening having corresponding plafn 
and screwed surfaces, a turn through only one^ 
ninth of a circle will suffice to screw the plug 
fully home, and two-thirds of its total circum* 
feronce will available for resisting the pres- 
^siu*e when the gun is fired. ^ In the Elswick 
conod screw, used for the sniallor guns of from 
3 to G-inch calibre, the portion of the plug that 
enters the gun first is tapered, while the back 
portion is cylindrical. Both have interrupted 
screws, but tiie interruptions of tlie former are 
in line with the screwed portions of the latter, 
'fhe surface of the breech opening being simi- 
larly foimed, tlu' rcstdt is that not only is the 
entry of the plug facilitated, but when it is 
screwed home tho pressure of the explosion is 
distributed round the whole of its circum- 
ference, and not taken merely by a portion, ^ 
as in the arrangements previously mentioned. 

The French 76 mm. field gun lias a breech 
mechanism which at first sight appears to 
belong to the screw class, but is really of the 
sliding type. The plug' is of larger diameter 
than the bore of tho gun and mounted eccen- 
trically to it. In it is pierced a hole, also eccen- 
tric, which is brought opposite the bore when 
the cartridge is being in«'crted, but is turned 
away from it when the gun is being fired, half 
a turn screwing the solid portion up against 
the breech opening. 

In opening the breech a single pull on a lever 
in the smaller guns, or the turning of a hand- 
wheel in the larger ones, suffices to rotate the 
plug till its threads are free in the breech 
•opening, to withdraw it, and to swing it back. 
By reversing the lever or wheel the same 
operations are performed in the reverse order 
and the breech is closeS. In large naval.gims 
hydraulic or electric power is employed, 
thou^ hand gear is fitted in addition for use 
should the power fail. ^ ^ 

Breech mechanisms also embody devices for 
preventing the possibility of tie charge being 
fired before the breech is properly closed and 
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closely egaioKtthe walls of the powder ^ndber. 


thits preventing the escape of gae baoktmrda 
through the hreech opening. But in large gnna 
for which separate loading '* ammunition is 
adopted, other azrangemmte must be made to 
secure obturation. A fovo^te ifttthod, intrd* 
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EXPANDING A GUN TUBE IN A 
HYDRAULIC PRESS. 


duced by Colonel do Bange, is to plan* n ring- 
shaped canvas bag, containing a highly com- 
pressed mixture of asbestos and mutton suet, 
over the front of the breech screw, holding it 
in position by means, of a steel mushroom-head 
with a spindle which projects through the ring 
down the middle of the breech screw. The 
force of the explonon acting on the mushroom- 
head squeezes the plastic material in the bag 
closely against the sides of the chamber, and 
an effective gas seal is formed. The spindle 
may be drilled to receive the Bring tube, when 
the part is known as a vent axiaL’* 


The part played by the artillery in tho war 
was relatively far more important, compared 
with the other arms, than in any former cam- 
paign. Generally regarded as an auxiliary of 
the infantry in the conduct of battles, the 
artillery showed itself diving the greater part 
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of the struggle to be the predominant partner 
in the alliance between the two. The iftasons 
for this were* broadly speaking, two : the one 
was the siege-like character which was the 
prominent feature of the operations after the 
Germans w^re driven back to the Aisne, the 


other the greatly enhanced power of the gunner’s^ 
weapons, which made their fire so much more 
efflccM^ious and destructive. In , the retreat 
from Mons towards Paris the fighting was of 
a fairly open nature. The infantry, of course, 
entrenched itself whenever it made a stand, 
as it always will do if given even hcdf-an-hour 
to prepare — as it is a routine precaution to 
obtain any cover possible from the assailant's 
fire — ^but there was no time to construct the 
elaborate trench&s and to cover the approaches 
to them with the impassable wire entangle- 
ments which formed part of the later battle- 
field organizations. The other reason was an 
example of action and reaction. The increased 
value of fire brought about increased pre- 
cautions to escape from its effects, and this in 
turn made all nations lose no efforts to produce 
still more powerful weapons to destroy the 
improved defences. 

The Germans had indeed before the war 


broke out made considerable progress in this 
direction. All armies, in addition to the guns 
with which the horse and ordinary field batteries 
were equipped, had introduced field howitzers 
firing a shell of about 30 to 40 lbs This weapon 
was intended to be used for demolition puiposes 
or against troops behind cover where the fiat 
trajectory gun could not reach them. The' 
German guns used in the Great War, the 
majority of which doubtless were in being 
before it broke out, were as follows ; — ^The field 
gun fired a 15 lb. shrapnel, also a high-explosive 
common shell and a universal shell, t.e., one of 
which the front part was a high-explosive 
common shell, the rear part a shrapnel. When 
used as a shrapnel t^ head was blown off anu 
the bullets freed, while the head itself went on 
and acted as a common sheU. When used fer 
V demolition purposes the whole shell burst on* 
impact and could be arranged to act imme- 
diately or with driayed action. 

Two other fi^d gum yrere used, viz., the 
9-oip., which has a shrapnel of cd>out 17 lbs., 
and a sted high-explosive shell of about 16|lb8. 
The he%vy field gun.was of later date^ Its 
'calibre was 4*68 inches (10 cm.), and' it fixed 
both dirapnel and high-ex;i^oaive sh ell wei|d>lng 
40 lbs. It wasta formidable weapon, having 
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ail extremo range of 11,500 yards. A still 
larger field gun was the 13 cm., firing a shell of 
88 lbs., whether shrapnel or high explosive. 
Its range was 13,000 yards — i.e., over six miles. 
The largest size field gun was the 15 cm. — Le., 
0 inch ; the projectiles weigherl approximately 
112 lbs., and were of two natures, shrapnel and 
high explosive. The field howitzers employed 
by (he Germans were of two kinds, the light, 
which fired shrapnel, high explosive and uni- 
versal shell and commpn shell. The latter were 
those most commonly in use ; they weighed 
approximately 39 lbs. The common shell was 
of cast iron and was probably introduced 
bf^cause there was a shortage of forged steel. 
A similar shell for the same reason was used 
with the 77 mm. field gun The next form of 
field howitsfi)r was the far heavier 15 cm. 
(fi'-inch) pattern, firing two types of projectile 
— a high explosive of 00 lbs. and an incendiary 
of considerably less weight. Other larger 
weapons were the 21. cm. (8*27 inches) mortar, 
firing a h^h explosive shell of 262 lbs., and the 
28 cm, (11 inches) with a high-exploaivo shell 
of 770 lbs. In addition, a number of far heavier 


pieces were employed of v^irying but large size^ 
both guns and howitzers, up to the notorious 
32 and 42 cm. howitzers which proved so fatal 
to the Belgian and French permanent fortifi- 
cations. 

The equipment of the French artillery was 
somewhat similar, although at first our Allies 
had not such a full measure of heavier natures 
available as the enemy. The British Army 
began the struggle with only six divisions, but 
they were well equipped with a large proportion 
of artillery. The British division had 70 
pieces. Of these 54 were IS-pounders — i.e., the 
ordinary field guns, firing a shrapnel of that 
weight. It had been thought better not to- 
employ high-explosive shell with this gpn 
because of the very small charge of high explo- 
sive the common shell w^ould hold. Indeed, it 
was not so necessary, considering that o\fcry 
division had 18 howitzers which used a high- 
explosive shell of 35 lbs. and four 60-poundcr 
guns which had a similar projectile of the 
weight given. This was the most powerful 
field gun forming part of the regular equipment 
of any modem army. However, after the war 
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had bcfyim it \ias thought desirable to give 
high-explosive shelK tven to the 18 poiinderH as 
poon as it Mas seen how continuous the struggle 
betMeen the fortified positions hold by us and 
thos3 of the Germans was likely to be Shrapnel 
of tho 18 lb si/t, while still necessary for the 
dost motion of wiie ontangloments, give \erv 
little effect against parapets or the tioops bchii d 
them Ihey are, of course, much more U'-etul 
than any high explosive shell of this calibre 
against unprotected tioops uid continued to be 
largely used for this iiiirposo 

Summing up, tlioreforo, it may be said that 
there was very little difference m the weapons 
used by the contending Powers, though tho 
imtial advantage gained by the French by tho 
superiority of the field gun persisted, and the 
same may be said of our 18 pounder, which was 
far better than the field gun of the German 
army. 

So long as the warfare was of the ordinary 
open character similar m natiue to that of 
former campaigns,^veiy little was heard of the 
^ heavier calibres which were afterwards so much 
in evidence. So long as fighting and marching 
were fairly evenly divi^ied the artillery employed 
was necessarily of the most mobile character. 
There was ho time to make the special plat- 
forms necessary for the larger pieces, and even 


the lighter natures were so difficult to move, 
req iiring either traction engines oi v ery piJWer* 
ful horse teams, that th)y could not be brought 
into action before the tide of battle liad flow oil 
away from the ]iait of tho country where they 
ha<l been deployed. But once the ordinary field 
enccunters harl giv6n place to the siege like 
operations which later became the feature of 
the war, the practical absence of all change in 
the general line held by the contending anmes 
peimitted both sides to bring into use the heavier 
weapons, which could bo brought up and placed 
in positions carefully prepared for them. 

Nor was this kind of warfare great 
novelty In the days of the Crimea, the iortress 
of Sevastopol was constructed under the eyes 
of the English and French, who failed to rush 
the position before the Bussian works had 
become formidable. The guns on both sides, 
it IS true, w ere feeble in comparison with those oi 
€0 years later, but they sufficed to keep at 
bay both the French and English infantries. 
The Allies, theiefore, had to make their forward 
movement by the siege methods of sap and 
trench- work. 

By sapping is meant the proceas by which 
trenches are executed under cover either of the 
ground or of shields which servo to protect the 
squad working at the trench. Formerly sap- 
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rollers were used to cover the head of the sap^ 
the side of which, if exposed to fire only on one 
side, was protected by gabions; where both 
sides were so exposed a double sap — t.e., two 
side by side — ^had to be used. The sap-roller 
was a long, bottomless basket of cylindrical 
shape in which was another similar cylinder, the 
space between the two being packed with 
fascines — e.g., long faggots. This was super- 
seded by steel shields, and finally it was found 
necessary to rely oidyton the solid earth, and 
the trench was, therefore, excavated to sufficient 
depth to cover the men working in it. Gabions 
were bottomless baskets about 2 ft. 0 in. high and 
2 ft. in diameter. Placed on end, they were filled 
with earth by the excavators and served to pro- 
tect them more rapidly than if the earth were 
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simply thrown up into a parapet, which would 
liave required far more material and therefore a 
longer time for construction. When modem 
rifles were introduced these contrivances became 
inefficient, and, whether saps or trenches were 
made, the solid earth alone was relied on. It 
is quite true, in the latter case, that where troops 
have to work with the portable entrenching 
tool which the men carry .on their backs the 
process of excavating to any depth is a lengthy 
one ; but, even after an hour’s work| fair cover 
can bo obtained against rifle Are, and whon the 
warfare is of a stationary character, ordinary 
picks and shovels are served out, which facilitate 
the construction of the deeper and more perfect 
trenches required. 

Sevastopol marked the commencement of the 
era of improvised fortresses, constructed where 
necessary* during hostiliti^. Experience shows 
that they are much better capable of resisting 
attacks, because much less exposed to destruc- 
tion than the so-called permanent fortiflea- 
tions, which are permanent only imtil heavy 


weapons are brought against them. The 
French after the 1870 war expended ndt far* 
short of £100,000,000, practically the whole 
of which was absolutely throyrn aiway. The 
Germans, too,‘ fell into the same error, but not 
to the same extent. The ^;r^t Belgian 
engineer, the late General Brialmont, who 
deserved the well-known epitaph placed over an 
architect’s grave, 

Lie heavy on him. Earth, for he 

Laid many heavy loads on thee, 

thought he had discovered the impregnable 
method when he built the forts of concrete 
with steel cupolas round Lidge and Namur. 
Yet none of these 'proved capable of any. 
serious defence against the formidable shells the 
Gormans used for their destruction. The 
French did not even attempt to defend the 
fort of Douaumont, near Verdun, constructed 
td?a great extent on this system, as experience 
h^. shown that earthen works with deep-down 
dtig-outs were much more capiable of resist- 
ance. 

Plevna, again, in 1878 showed the value of 
sOch improvised defences. The Russians at 
first possessed no weapons which could produce 
any effect on them ; their field guns were quite 
useless because not sufficiently powerful. For * 
months the Turks held out, bringing the Russian 
advance to a standstill, as it was impossible for 
them to move forward over the Balkans leaving 
the army which held the Turkish position on their 
flank. It was not till more powerful guns were 
brought up and regular approaches constructed ^ 
that Todleben was able to capture this fortress 
which had grown up under the eyes of the 
attacking force. It is noteworthy that Todle- 
ben, who flrst came into fame by constructing 
Sevastopol, should have made his last campaign 
against a similar hastily constructed stronghold. 

’ In the South African War we found the 
deep, narrow trenches of the. Boers- formidable 
obstacles. Our heavy howitzers produced but 
little effect, flnding it very difficult to Jdi 
so small ^ target, and the artillery assistance 
to the infantry was practically linuted to 
keeping down the hostile rifle fire by pouring 
shrapnel on the trenches, the biiUcts from 
which served to fcnrcc the fjfing line in thena to 
keep under cover, tilj^the near appro^ of oua. 
infantry compelled our guns to cease firing . 

The outcome of thft Russo-Japanese War 
established similar ^sults.^ But here' ^the 
Japanese used some heav^ howitzers (11 -in. 
calibre) which are'- saM to Imve produced con* 
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Ri^erable ofTect. Both sides made use of 
machine guns and the Japanese of small pieces 
of artillery in the front trenches. A study of the 
fighting shows jthe germs of the more fully- 
grown plans employed in the present struggle. 

us now examine tlie various methods in 
which the artillery was used by the contending 
armies. In the fighting from Mons back 
towards Paris, and in the offensive return made 
^ by the Allies which drove the Germans over 
the Marne, there was little change to be seen 
in the manner of handling the guns from that 
which had prevailed in previous nars. The 
artillery prepared the way by a preliminary 
bombardment, and then supported the infantry 
ill its attack on the enemy's position. Its 


action was, however, greater because ""th# 
weapons, wero more powerful than any which 
had been previously employed, but it differed 
only in degree, not in kind, Tlie results were 
grfjator because the shooting was mlioh fietter» 
owing to greatly improved sights, and because* 
shells, both high explosive end shrapnel, were 
much mof^e efficacious. Statistics as to the 
percentage of loss indicted by the various a|pi8 
are always of a somewhat doubtful character, 
being largely based on the wounded. It is im- 
possible to examine the slain to ascertain what 
they died of, and therefore there is always a 
tendency to an indeterniiriats amount of errorit, 
It is said that in the Franco-Gerbiutn War only 
5 per cent, of the German losses were duo to 
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artillery fire. The French guns were sigcially 
inefficiont. On the other hand, 20 per cent, of 
the French losses were attributed to the German 
artillery. In the Great War German autho- 
rities said 85 per cent, of the casualti^ were 
due to the guns. No doubt this chiefiy applied 
to tho siego-works period ; but in any case, 
allowing for a considerable margin of error, 
it showed an enormous increase in the omoui.t 
to bo attributed to the artillery. 

It is worth while to examine a little more 
closely the w'ay in which this greatly enhanced 
proportion was attained. The telescopic dial 
sight of tho modem field gun was twenty 
times more acciuato tlian the old form of sight 
with its V notch, which took up a varying 
amoimt of the foresight, depending on the 
idiosyncrasy of the individual using it. The 
special advantage of the dial sight is that it 
enables the gun to be laid for direction on any 
aiming point to the front, flank, or rear. 

Guns are now oftc?n fired fr6m a concealed 
position — I.C., from behind a fold of the ground, 
which serves to screen them from the enemy. 
At first glance it might seem that this would 
be very detrimental to acciurate practice. 
This is not the case ; the battery commander, 
by various contrivances, can so order tho fire 
of each gun as to ensure its proper direction, 
although the guns may not be able tf* seo the 
target. When the gun is behind co%'er, pro- 
vided it is about twelve or thirteen feet below 
it, the flash of tho gun is no longer visible to 
the enemy. It is this flash which betrays the 
modern gun’s place, not so well perhai^s as the 
smoke of tho old black powder, but still well 
enough to enable the enemy to range on. 
It will, therefore, be easily understood that the 
concealed position is the one most sought for 
when bringing gpins into play. It may be 
necessary to bring some of them more forward 
to support the infantry when closing, but as 
long as possible the safety of the hidden 
position will be preferred. If the gunlayer 
caimot see the object to be fired at, he can, if 
he can see a point in between the gun and the 
object, lay his piece on that. This is what is 
done. Aiming posts am placed in alignment 
with the target in front Sf the battery > (see 
Plates I and II), and then the'‘Battery Com* 
mander takes the Director (see Plate III), fod 
aligns on them. He ttien measures the angle 
back to some one gun (d in the plates), which 
he selects as the 'gun of direction, as it may be 
called. The gunlayer of this now brings his 




FIRING A FRENCH HOWITZER. 

Smaller picture: Sheila for the howitxen 

gun parallel to the line from the aiming post to 
the target by means of the dial sight. Suppose 
the measured angle to be 135 deg., then, as 
shown in Fig. 7, Plato II, by rnoaim of the arc 
oii the dial sight, he puts the gun parallel to the 
line from the aiming posts to the target. 
A similar process will align all the six guns in 
positions parallel to the some line. The six 
guns in the battery occupy a front of roughly 
100 yards, and the fire from the individual guns 
would be disseminated in six groups in front of 
the target, and not all on it. To avoid this, each 
gun is dealt with by each using" a ** corrector 
angle” obtained from the'tabto of correcting 
angles. This is clearly shown on Fig. 8, Plate 
II. The result is that each gun is now pointing 
straight on the target. This is rougUy the 
sjrstem ilshd, but there are many details too 
complicated to be dealt with here. 

Acting with the batteiQy there will be an ob- 
serving officer placedtin some convenient spot 
whence ‘he can see the target at which the guns 
are aiming. By means of the telephone he can 
send back information to^the battery after each 
shot, so that the gunlayers may know exactly 
what has happened to each shell. It may not 
alwa 3 ^ be possible to find such a place. Foreign 



artilleries use a ladder, up which the observing 
officer can climb to note where the shells fall. 
This, however, has the disadvantage very often 
of betraying the situation of the gtihs, as it 
forms rather a conspicuous object with a man. 
on the top of it. 

The long ranges of modem guns also allow, 
much more choice of positions for them, and 
permit the concentration^ Qf fire from a wide 
arc against any particular point which it is 
sought to batter. Moreover the modem gunner 
newer hesitates to fire over guns or infantry of 
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PLATE 1. 


BRITISH 
Methods of the Artillery in 


his own side; his sighting is so accurate, the 
fuses are so absolutely to be relied on, and the 
velocities obtained by the nitro powd^ so con- 
stant, that he knows exactly how the shells will 
behave, and there is no danger from this action. 

But the progress of aeronautics provided the 
aeroplane which is able to fly over the enemy’s 
lines, observe the positions of his various gun 
emplacements and other works, and sigiml 
them back by various simple signals previoudy 
agreed on. Moreov^, it is now*the custom to 
make as quickly as possible a map or to use^an 
existing map which is divided up into squares 
so that it suffices to indicate the particular 


square and the position of the target in it .to 
enable the exact position of the point in 
question to be . indicated. The aeroplane has 
greatly, increased the power of the gun because 
it not ^^1y reconnoitres for it but also directs 
its fire by.pointing out how it fails in accuracy 
whether in direption oy length of range. It is 
especially useful when nosobservation post cm 
be established. , ^ 

One great advantage of the. long rekflge of 
modem 'guns is thatd| is no longer necessary 
to 'shift their position with anything like the 
frequency which wad necessary when the 
effective range Was much less. The effective 
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GUN.LAYING. PLATE II. 

aiming at Invisible Targets. 


distance now lies anjrwhere between 2,600 paratively secluded positions. The smaller 

and 4,000 yards for field guns. Over 4,000, guns will do so from closer ranges from positions 

and up to 6,000, is considered long, and over nearer the point to be battered. The mission 

f,000 to 6,600 distant. But the fire from of each class will vary. Those firing larger shdla 

heavy batteries has a much longer range, and, will direct their fire against the entrenched 

indeed, in the case of guns, the heavier they are position to break it down ; the smaller will be 

the longer the range at li^hich they can engage. directed against objects requiring less force to 

Thus with them the effective range extends up destroy them. Thus shrapnel will be used to 

to 64OOO yards ; up to 6,600 yards is considered destroy wire entanglements, and to keep down 

only ‘‘long,” while ** distant’* fire may go the enemy’s infantry, so as to prevent them 

as far as 10,000 yaids. • from firi^ on the assailants when they came 

The way in which the various calibres are forward ibo the assault. All guns, when the 

combined together for action now becomes infantry do come out to attack, will “lift** 

clear. The heavier one will fire from com- their fire — i.e., direct it farther on so as to form 
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PLATE III. 

THE DJRBGTOR« 

An Instrument used in Indirect Gun-leying. 
a barrier throtigh which the enemy’s reserves 
cannot penetrate to come up to aid their front 
line of trench holders. 

This proceeding is called forming a cur- 
tain,” or, as the French say, ” barrier.” It is 
quite commonly employed, and has been very 
successful. It is an entirely new method of 
procedure which only came forward in the Great 
War. Twenty years earlier ^he suggestion of 
any such action would have been received 
with ridicule and characterized as a wicked 
waste of ammunition. At one time the great 
object appears to have been^ have plenty 
of ammunition, but not to use it. We have 
progressed since then, and it is acknowledged 
that it is desirable to cover the target with an 
absolute deluge of projectiles. When this pro- 
position was made by ah English officer a good 
,mnny years ago it was received with derision 
and not thought worthy of a moment's serious 
consideration. It seems an elementary pro- 
position that the more you fire the more you " 
are likely to hit, provided your fire is delivered 
in the right direction. Bui it took a good 
many years for this idea, so subversive of what 
was then called ” fire discipline,” to penetrate. 
Fire discipline then meant as lit^ fire as 
possible: now it means as much as possible, 
provided it is properly applied—^ terrible sub- * 


version of old notions horrifying to th^so who 
had been iihbued with the tradition of the older 
school. 

But prodigality of amn^unition is of no value 
unless it is well directed. It is to the French 
that we owe the scientific arrangement of rapid 
fire, which they introduced with their field gun, 
the renowned 75,” in 1900. A brief desciip- 
tion of their methods is therefore desirable. 

The French battery consists of four guns 
and twelve ammunition wagons. The gun has 
a shield against musketry, and the construc- 
tion of the wagon when it is up-ended also 
affords the .same protection. When in action 
each gun has a wagon beside it, and two others 
are brought up to the battery so that half 'the 
ammunition supply is at once available. Thb 
battery commander takes shelter behind^ one 
of the two wagons alluded to, which is placed 
on the flank. The gun works smoothly back- 
wards and forwards over its recoil cylinder and 
is securely anchored, that^it remains in the 
same position while firing in which it was 
originally fixed. This obviates all delay due to 
relaying the gun on its target. 

The main principle of the French system of 
fire is to open effective fire as quickly as possible 
after coming into action. This ^ves the enemy 
no time for elaborate arrangexx^pnts before re- 
turning fire, and if he indulged in them, the 
destructive methods used by the French 
artillery would snuff him out before he had 
begun a serious reply. The range, besides 
being found irom maps on which the enemy’s 
position may have been located by the obser- 
vation of airmen, or by range-finders, is con- 
firmed by the actual fire of the guns. The 
method is similar to that in use in all artil- 
leries, but is simpler and more rapid. All 
alike endeavour to get one shot short and 
one over the target. The right range is 
obviously in between the two, which are 
called a bracket. The French having obtained 
even a long one, do not endeavour to gain 
further accuracy by seeking for a smaller one. 
As soon as the bracket is obtained by a salvo 
fired at each of two different elevations of 400 
^metres difference, or ]{^ if the range be close, 
the battery commander orders " Tir pro- 
gressif” — f.e., progressive fire, which is exe- 
cuted as follows : Starting with an elevation of 
100 m. less tlian fhe slibrter range of the 
bracket (which is, if time allow, Tedu<^ to 
200 m.), each gvin fires two rounds, followed by 
two others at an 'increased range of another 
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100 m. (50 m. if the bat^ry oommaader thiaka 
it better), and so on, till each gun has fired 
eight rounds. This takes about . a minute. 
After this the ranges are corrected and fire 
proceeds at any ordinary rate, broken where 
necessary by “ rafales *’ (squalls) — i.c., several 
roimds of rapid fire from each gun. This is 
really a reversion to the old method of noting a 
road, brook, or some similar well defined object, 
ascertaining its range, and then firing as rapidly 
as possible when the enemy arrives at it. But 
in the French plan it is the target itself which, 
when it is observed, has the rapid fire poured 
on it. 

When it is thought desirable to distribute 
tjiv fire in breadth, advantage is taken of the 
traversing arrangement by which the gim can 
be turned, right or left, on its carriage with- 
out* moving the latter. On the commatKl 
“ Fauchez ’* (literally “ Mow,** the action of 
mowing resembling the swinging movement 
given to the ^n), each gun, after tlie 
first round, is traversed three turns of the 
traversing-wheol to the loft, then three more, 
and then moved back so that the gim is in its 
original position. The s^me process is then 
gone through to the right. By this method at 
a range of 2,500 m. each gun distributes its fire 
over a front of 50 m. Mowing and progressive 
fire can be combined if necessary. 

The normal manner of aiming the French 
gun is indirect — i.e., on an aiming post. But as 
that would not suit all the guns of a battery, 


each is given a special deflection deterAiined 
by the battery commander, which ia called 
“ echeloning,** because the increments of 
deflection increase by sucoossive and equal 
increments. If the left gun is aimed on the post 
with a deflection of 60, No. 3 would, for example, 
with an “echelon** of 5, use 56, No. 2 60, No. I 
05. This is similar to our plan which has been 
previously explained. * 

Advantage is taken of any intervals in the 
firing to ascertain the range by trial shots of 
any ground over which an enemy is likely to 
pass. The results are recorded for use if 
required. 

Such in brief outline is the French method. 
It ia chiefly intended for use with shrapnel, 
and the object is to cover the groimd with a 
rain of bullets. It will be seen that “ curtain ** 
fire, previously alluded to, is but an exam^le^ 
of tlus procedure. 

But efficient as modern guns wore in^the 
kind of fighting seen in the Great War, there 
was need for another weapon. The ohject*fired 
at, a trench, had so little depth that although the 
artillery might knock away anything in the 
shapo of a parapet, and although a certain 
amount of damage might be done by la^e 
howitzer shells, it is plain that considering 
how close the hostile lines of entrenchments 
were to one another, sometimes not more than 
fifty yards apart, there was ne^ for a weapon, 
wluch could, as it were, “ lob ** a projectile 
into them. For this purpose the trench 
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mortar wa^ employed. This assumed many 
foims, from an empty cartridge case to special 
* constructions throwing anything from a small 
hand grenade to the huge 190 lb. shell of 
the iOeimau mine thrower, or the so-called 
aerial torpedo. These supplemented the regu- 
lar artilfl)ry; their projectiles fell into tiie 
narrow trench, destroyed the “ dug-out ” 
cover there, and killed and wounded the occu- 
piers. Hand grenades thifOTwn by the attack- 
ii)g infantry formed another auxiliary moans 
of destruction. It is difficult not to picture 
to oneself the terrible nature of tho com- 
bination of all these various means of des- 
truction concentrated against some sector of 
the enemy's defences selected for destruction. 
From time to time accounts appeared in the 
newspapers describing what the observers had 
seen: parapets blowTi out of existence, wire 
entanglements swept away, and when tho 
assaulting infantry arrived on tho scone, the 
remnants of the original garrison — i.e,, those 
not blown to fragments — dazed and lialf- 
unconscious. Verily, modem artillery means 
of destruction are as efficacious as they are 
dreadful. Nor does night lead to any serious 
interruption in the struggle. Searchlights, 
star-shells, and flares give a bright illumination 
which betrays any hostile advance. 

We have seen that the artillery depend 
largely on aircraft for reconnoitring and 
informing them of likely targets, and even of 
the effect of their shells. This produced in 


turn the anti-aircraft gun, specially designed 
for firing at very high angles against the Zep- 
pelin or aeroplane. At night the shells leave 
a brilliant light behind them trom the “ tracer 
fitted to them, which, as its name implies, 
enables the gunner to watch their flight by the 
trace left behind. By day this tracer leaves a 
smoke track for the same purpose. 

Artillery has become far more compli- 
cated and scientific and infinitely more 
deadly and destructive, and the part it 
plays far more important and decisive. 
But still the gunner cannot do without the 
infantr^Tnan. He occupies and holds the 
ground the former has prepared, and he suffers 
more heavily in the successive captures he has 
to undertake of the trenches bombarded by the 
guns. Neither can do without the other ; the 
two combined make the deciding factor of war. 

There are also other minor factors to be 
taken into consideration. The increased use 
of machine guns gives greater power to the 
infantry and represents the fire power of many 
men concentrated in a small space. Numerous 
examples might be quoted showing how 
attacks have been brought to a standstill by 
them. 

Lastly, it may be remarked that sub- 
terranoan warfare was employed to an extent 
never before seen. Mines pot only blew up 
defences, but the craters formed convenient 
places for starting new<works, and marked steps 
in the continuous advancS against the enemy. 
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